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THE  MAH  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSOH  ^Nnini 


CHARLES  J.  BRAND 


There  are  few  men  who  imderstand  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  from  the  combined  viewpoint  of 
the  practical  business  man  and  the  student  as 
thoroughly  as  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand  was  chosen  as  the  first  chief  of  the 
Federal  Biireau  of  Markets  when  it  was  established 
in  1913 9  and  he  guided  that  organization  through 
the  first  stages  of  its  work,  irntil  1918.    fVhen  he 
became  general  manager  of  the  American  Fruit 
Growers,  Inc.,  the  Bureau  had  become  one  of  the  most 
helpful  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some 
of  his  most  constructive  work  was  done  in  connection 
with  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  and  Mr. 
Brand  came  into  close  touch  with  all  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Brand's  familiarity  with 
the  fruit  industry  of  the  nation,  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  national 
sales  organization  known  as  American  Fruit  Growers' 
Inc.    This  organization,  with  its  own  orchard  and 
truck  acreages  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  in- 
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eluding  all  of  the  major  fruit  and  vegetable  crops , 
needed  a  man  as  manager  who  knew  not  one  crop  or  one 
section,  but  who  understood  the  industry  in  all  of 
its  interrelations  and  from  a  national  viewpoint • 

Mr.  Brand's  combined  experience  as  a  government 
official  and  as  a  major  executive  in  one  of  the 
largest  marketing  organizations  in  the  country, 
fits  him  to  write  on  the  subject  of  this  lesson  as 
few  men  are  qualified  to  do« 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 

There  are  29  principal  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  each  one  has  certain  pecularities  of  its  own  and 
special  marketing  methods  have  been  developed  be- 
cause of  these  peculiarities. 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  during 
a  very  short  season.    They  are  highly  perishable,  and 
so  must  be  handled  promptly  and  with  great  care. 
These  difficulties  make  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  much  more  interesting,  and  any  man  who 
likes  to  do  hard  things  finds  in  the  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  unusual  delight,  because 
there  is  always  extreme  satisfaction  in  accomplish- 
ing anything  that  has  uncommon  complications. 

Treatment  Carefully  Systematized 

The  complexity  of  the  marketing  machinery  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  systematized  and  clarified 
in  the  lessons  you  are  to  have  from  now  on.    And  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  student  will  feel  that  mar- 
keting fruits  and  vegetables  is  any  more  difficult 
than  marketing  other  products  after  he  has  mastered 
a  few  of  the  first  lessons  in  this  course. 

The  principal  variation  from  studying  the  mar- 
keting of  other  products  is  illustrated  in  this 
lesson.    The  difference  is  that  the  products  must  be 
studied  separately,  and  in  this  lesson,  which  is  un- 
usually long,  you  will  find  that  the  text  has  been 
divided  into  two  principal  parts,  with  14  sections. 
This  division  makes  it  easy  to  study  and  easy  to 
comprehend.    In  order  to  help  you  in  your  study, 
this  lesson  has  been  divided  into  five  assignments, 
each  one  of  which  must  be  studied  separately  and 
must  be  mastered  before  you  pass  on  to  the  next 
assignment.    These  five  assignments  are  as  follows: 
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ASSIGNMEMTS 


!•  Master  Part  I,  Sections  1  and  2 — The  Industry 
As  a  fniole — and  the  Apple  Crop. 

2.  Master  Part  1,  Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  6— 
Citrus  Fruits 9  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Strawberries. 

3.  Master  Part  II,  Sections  1  and  2 — The  Vege- 
table Crops — ^Potatoes. 

4.  Master  Part  II,  Sections  3,  4,  and  5— Toma- 
toes, Onions,  and  Cabbage. 

5.  Master  Part  II,  Sections  6,  7,  and  8 — ^Melons, 
Future  Development ^  Publicity. 

Know  the  Industry  as  a  Whole 

The  two  parts  of  the  lesson  divide  the  study  of 
fruits  from  the  study  of  vegetables.    And  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Part  I,  you  are  given  a  good  idea  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  including  both  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.   It  is  extremely  important  that  you  master 
Section  1  thoroughly. 

While  you  are  not  expected  to  memorize  Table  I, 
it  is  an  important  table  for  you  to  study.  There 
you  get  a  concise  idea  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  different  fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  You 
certainly  ought  to  remember  the  standing  of  the 
first  five  crops,  and  it  would  be  still  better  if  you 
would  remember  the  standing  of  the  first  10. 

Remember,  however,  that  this  table  is  based  on 
the  number  of  carloads,  rather  than  on  the  value  in 
dollars.  There  would  be  a  little  difference  in  the 
order  if  value  were  given  instead  of  carloads.  For 
example,  bulky  watermelons  could  not  retain  their 
position  if  the  rank  were  based  on  value  instead  of 
on  carloads. 

Figure  1  will  help  you  to  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  fruit-growing  territories.    When  you  study 
this  map,  together  with  the  reading  matter  in  the 
lesson  that  describes  it,  you  will  have  a  much  better 
idea  of  the  real  fruit  territory.    The  high  special- 
ization so  common  in  American  agriculture  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized  in  the  production  of  fruits. 

California  is  the  one  big  state  in  the  produc- 
tion of  both  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  it  has  such 
a  big  lead  over  other  states  that  it  is  likely  to 
remain  the  leader  for  some  time. 

How  to  Study  Statistics 

Keep  in  mind  always  in  studying  statistics, 
that  conditions  change  constantly  and  where  the 
rank  of  two  states  Is  rather  close,  that  rank  Is 
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likely  to  change »  even  from  year  to  year.  It  is  im- 
portant»  however,  to  have  the  principal  fruit-grow- 
ing states  in  mind»  especially  the  first  10. 

In  studying  both  Table  I  and  Table  II »  you  will 
find  paper  and  pencil  most  helpful.    One  of  the  best 
ways  to  realize  the  importance  of  figures  contained 
in  tables  and  to  get  these  figures  firmly  fixed  in 
your  mind 9  is  to  copy  the  table  onto  another  sheet 
of  paper »  arranging  it  in  a  little  different  way,  if 
possible.    The  copying  of  the  figures  fixes  the 
situation  in  your  mind  much  better  than  simply 
reading  them. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  of  arranging  the  tables 
differently »  let  us  consider  Table  II.    You  might 
m€tke  a  row  of  columns  along  the  top  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  containing  the  names  of  the  fruits  instead  of 
the  years,  placing  the  years  along  the  left-hand 
side.    If  you  do  this,  you  will  have  emphasized  to 
you  that  the  order  of  rank  of  the  different  fruits 
is  different  for  the  different  years.    For  ex- 
ample, oranges  and  peaches  will  change  places  for 
the  years  1919  and  1920.    The  rank  in  Table  II  is 
based  on  the  1921  value. 

Another  way  to  vary  the  table  is  to  enter  only 
the  figures  indicating  thousands  of  dollars.  In 
other  words,  omit  the  last  three  numerals.  Still 
another  way  is  to  enter  the  figures  in  millions  of 
dollars;  instead  of  writing  $241,574,000,  you  might 
enter  242.    It  is  easier  to  compare  242  with  83 »  95 
and  other  figures,  than  it  is  to  compare  the  total 
numbers.    It  has  been  felt  important »  however,  in 
some  cases  to  give  complete  numbers  so  you  might 
have  them  for  reference. 


DonH  Divide  Your  Attention 

It  is  suggested  in  your  assignments,  that  you 
consider  Section  2  on  the  apple  crop,  together  with 
Section  1,  which  covers  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  you  are  to  study 
the  two  sections  together.    It  is  better  to  master 
Section  1  first,  and  then  consider  Section  2  by  it- 
self, remembering,  however,  what  you  learned  in 
Section  1.    In  Section  2,  concentrate  your  mind  on 
apples,  and  when  you  feel  that  you  have  mastered  that 
subject,  then  answer  the  questions  that  are  pro- 
vided for  assignment  1. 
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After  answering  these  quest ions »  you  will,  of 
course »  proceed  to  assignment  2.    And  your  method  of 
study  there  will  be  similar  to  that  used  in  complet- 
ing assignment  !•    The  principal  point  to  remember 
is  to  concentrate  your  mind  on  the  citrus  crop  until 
you  have  thorughly  mastered  what  is  given  on  that 
subject.    You  will,  of  course »  refer  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  apple  crop  and  make  certain  comparisons. 
But  imagine  yourself »  if  you  can,  a  grower  of 
oranges,  and  study  Section  3  from  the  standpoint  of 
an  orange  grower. 

The  same  suggestion  applies  to  Section  4;  that 
is,  imagine  yourself  a  grower  of  grapes.  Having 
mastered  Sections  3  and  4,  then  study  Section  5  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  peach  grower. 

Your  Foundation  Knowledge  is  Here 

Do  not  be  confused  by  the  fact  that  not  all  of 
the  methods  used  in  marketing  these  individual 
crops  are  discussed  in  these  various  sections.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  give  a  complete  discussion 
all  in  one  lesson.    The  rest  of  the  lessons  in  this 
course  will  complete  your  knowledge »  because  the 
individual  crops  will  be  referred  to  frequently  as 
you  proceed. 

The  method  of  following  assignment  3  is  very 
similar  to  that  suggested  for  assignment  1.  You 
must  first  have  your  general  information  on  the 
vegetable  crop  as  a  whole.    And  then  you  must  con- 
centrate your  mind  on  one  crop  at  a  time,  until  you 
have  mastered  that.    The  potato  crop,  being  the 
largest  and  so  the  most  important  of  all  vegetable 
crops,  is  given  more  space  than  is  devoted  to  others. 
This  should  be  significant  to  you  and  should  en- 
courage you  to  be  sure  that  you  have  thoroughly 
mastered  this  section  before  going  farther.  The 
questions »  of  course,  are  to  be  answered  for  each 
assignment  before  you  proceed  to  the  next  one. 

You  May  Get  New  Conceptions 

The  principal  suggestion  that  will  help  you  in 
studying  assignment  4,  is  that  the  tomato  crop  is 
far  more  important  than  most  folks  realize.  Pos- 
sibly because  of  its  extreme  perishability,  the 
tomato  has  been  considered  by  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  its  marketing,  to  be  a  comparatively 
small  crop.    But  in  this  lesson  you  will  learn  dif- 
ferently.   And  as  you  proceed  with  other  lessons. 
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you  will  realise  the  unusual  importance  of  the 
tomato  crop  even  more. 

The  marketing  of  onions  and  cabbage  has  a  cer- 
tain similarity.    In  many  cases »  the  same  market  men 
handle  both  crops.    It  is  quite  common  that  where 
cabbage  is  grown,  onions  are  grown  also,  and  the 
same  storehouse  is  often  used  for  both  cabbage  and 
onions.    This  applies,  of  course »  to  the  late  varie- 
ties which  are  stored  for  winter  use. 

After  answering  the  questions  for  assignment  4, 
proceed  to  assignment  5t  and  concentrate  your  mind 
first  on  the  melon  crop.    You  may  be  surprised  at 
the  immense  size  of  the  watermelon  crop.    Most  folks 
have  realised  the  growing  popularity  of  canta- 
loupes, but  not  so  many,  perhaps,  have  understood 
that  the  watermelon  crop  is  also  large  and  popular. 

Sections  7  and  8,  of  course,  apply  to  all  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  you  should  study  these  sections 
with  the  same  interest  that  you  studied  Section  1 
in  Part  I.    Because  of  the  fact  that  conditions  are 
constantly  changing  and  market  methods  are  varied 
from  week  to  week,  it  is  important  that  you  know  what 
the  future  is  likely  to  be  and  what  it  is  that  is 
likely  to  influence  the  change  of  methods. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  you  will  spend 
five  weeks  on  these  five  assignments,  it  is  urged 
that  you  hold  yourself  back  and  not  be  too  eager  to 
finish  these  five  assignments  because  they  are  all 
in  one  lesson.    You  should  spend  at  least  two  weeks 
(or  12  hours)  in  a  study  of  this  lesson. 
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A  PICTURE  OF  THE 
FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 


BY  CHARLES  J.  BRAND 


If  you  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  study  on 
the  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables ,  you  must 
realize  the  important  place  this  industry  holds  in 
the  agriculture  of  our  nation.    Understanding  as 
you  do,  from  your  study  of  previous  lessons,  that 
the  United  States  leads  the  world  in  agriculture, 
you  will  be  even  more  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

Although  1919  figures  show  that  fruits  and  vege- 
tables stand  in  fourth  place  among  the  agricultural 
industries  of  our  nation,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  commerce, 
fruits  and  vegetables  stand  third  rather  than 
fourth.    This  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  hay  and 
forage  crops  which  hold  second  place  in  total 
values,  do  not  enter  into  commerce  enough  to  give 
them  that  place  from  the  standpoint  of  marketing. 

Only  cereals  and  cotton,  therefore,  are  en- 
titled to  be  classed  ahead  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  cotton  does  not  have  a  very  big  lead  over  fruits 
and  vegetables.    It  is  entirely  probable,  there- 
fore, that  in  certain  years,  when  the  cotton  crop  is 
small,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  might  be  large, 
and  so  move  into  second  place. — ^Editor's  Note. 


Section  1.    THE  INDUSTRY  AS  A  WHOLE 

Keep  in  mind  the  title  of  this  lesson  as  you 
study.    This  is  a  picture  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
and  it  is  most  important  for  you  to  have  the  facts 
contained  herein. 

The  relative  importance  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables will  be  better  understood  when  you  realize 
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that  the  total  oommercial  vegetable  crop  has  almost 
twice  the  value  of  the  total  conmercial  f nilt  crop. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  potatoes  just  about 
equals  the  total  value  of  all  fruits.    This  is  all 
based  on  1919  figures. 

Why  Part  of  the  Crop  Is  Hot  Marketed 

It  has  been  estimated  that  not  more  than  50^  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  produced  ever  reach  a 
market.    This  is  due  to  several  causes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned: 

1.  Consumption  on  farms 

2.  Disease 

3.  Unfavorable  weather  conditions 

4.  Scarcity  of  pickers  when  the  crop  is  ripe 

5.  Difficulty  in  securing  proper  equipment, 
especially  where  refrigerator  cars  are  required  in 
large  numbers 

6.  Spoilage  in  transit  because  of  the  extremely 
perishable  nature  of  many  fruits  and  vegetables 

7.  Over-ripe  fruit 

8.  Improper  icing 

Every  additional  hcmdling  increases  the  danger 
of  spoilage  through  bruising.    It  is  little  wonder, 
then,  that  such  a  small  portion  of  the  total  pro- 
duction ever  reaches  market* 

The  Extent  of  the  Commercial  Industry 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  an  accurate  total 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  which  actually  enter  com- 
mercial channels.    Probably  the  closest  estimate 
that  has  ever  been  made  is  a  tabulation  made  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  in  1916.    This  included  all 
of  the  car-lot  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
made  in  that  year  with  the  less  than  car-lot  (l.c.l.) 
and  express  shipments  converted  into  even  cars. 

The  information  was  secured  from  the  individual 
railroad  station  agents  of  the  United  States,  about 
25,000  in  number.    Naturally,  there  are  some  inaccu- 
racies to  be  expected  in  the  figures  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  the  actual  total  number  of  cars  exceeds 
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the  number  tabiilated  by  the  goverximent  •    The  records 
show  a  total  of  634»145  oars  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
shipped  in  the  year  1916.    These  are  divided  as 
shown  in  Table  I. 

Wide  Variety  Grown  Commercially 

This  list  is  of  importance  mainly  because  it 
shows  the  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  scale  in  this  country.   All  the 
important  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  repre- 
sented in  this  siammary,  but  their  comparative  com- 
mercial importance  is  more  accurately  indicated  in 
Table  II  and  Table  VI.    These  tables  give  the  rank 
of  crops  as  based  on  value. 

Table  I  is  important  mainly  because  it  shows  the 
comparative  transportation  problem.    For  example » 
watermelons  stand  second  to  Irish  potatoes  in  bulk, 
but  in  value,  watermelons  stand  in  10th  place.  This 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  proper  adjustment  of 
freight  rates  taking  into  account  not  only  bulk  and 
weight,  but  value.    This  was  brought  home  to  farmers 
by  the  post-war  rate  changes* 

This  table  also  emphasizes  the  relative  im- 
portance of  car  supply  during  the  shipping  seasons. 
Car  shortage  may  be  more  serious  in  the  movement  of 
a  bulky  commodity  than  of  a  commodity  of  less  bulk 
but  greater  unit  value. 

Irish  Potatoes  Far  in  the  Lead 

Irish  potatoes  are  far  in  the  lead  with  nearly 
192,000  cars;  over  twice  as  many  as  the  nearest  com- 
petitor, apples,  with  87,251  cars.    Then  follow 
oranges,  watermelons,  peaches,  cabbages,  and  onions* 
\A11  other  commodities  are  credited  in  this  table 
with  less  than  20,000  cars. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  over 
16,000  cars  of  bananas  and  over  10,000  cars  of  celery 
were  shipped  commercially  in  the  United  States  in 
1916.    Other  equally  surprising  facts  may  be  gained 
from  a  careful  study  of  Table  I. 
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Table  I.    ORDER  OF  RANK  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
SHIPPED  IN  1916 
(  Based  on  c£tr-lot  shipments) 


Number  of 


Kind         :  Cars 


Irish  potatoes:  191,751 

Apples  :  87,251 

Oranges  :  50,134 

Watermelons. :  28,939 

Peaches  :  25,026 

Cabbage  :  24,505 

Onions  :  22,043 

Mixed  fruits..:  19,367 

Tomatoes  :  19,323 

Strawberries • • :  18 , 044 

Cantaloupes • • • :  17 , 321 

Bananas  :  16,301 

Sweet  potatoes:  15,695 

Grapes  :  12,062 

Celery  :  10,195 


:Number 

• 
• 

of 

Kind 

« 
« 

Cars 

• 

7  4AQ 

Lemons. ••••••••• 

• 

7,482 

Mixed  Vegetables 

• 

6,210 

4,700 

• 

4,020 

• 

3,522 

• 

2,872 

• 

2,860 

• 

2,706 

2,653 

• 

2,579 

2,327 

• 

1,790 

1,303 

• 

1,272 

« 

1,066 

Wide  Fluctuation  in  Production 

The  total  value  of  all  fruits  in  the  census  year 
1919  was  755  million  dollars.    In  1920,  it  was  744 
million  dollars.    In  1921,  particularly  by  reason 
of  killing  frosts  in  the  early  spring  which  reduced 
the  production  of  apples,  peaches,  and  other  orchetrd 
fruits,  and  also  by  reason  of  somewhat  lower  market 
prices,  the  value  was  only  525  million  dollars. 

The  severe  reduction  in  1921  can  best  be  shown  by 
comparing  1920  and  1921  apple  figures.    In  1920,  our 
crop  was  nearly  224  million  bushels,  whereas  in  1921, 
it  was  only  97  million  bushels. 

Peaches  dropped  from  17  million  bushels  to  11 
million  bushels.    These  wide  fluctuations  in  produc- 
tion create  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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PRODUCTION  AREAS  AND  VALUES 

The  fruit  industry  is  so  widespread  and  includes, 
so  many  crops,  that  to  convey  an  adequate  and 
interesting  picture  of  it,  we  must  discuss,  first,  the 
whole  crop  in  its  general  bearings,  and  then  the 
individual  crops  that  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Census  and  other  government  figures  usually 
discuss  fruits  and  nuts  together.    This  is  decidedly 
illogical  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  as  a  totally 
different  class  of  market  men  handle  the  different 
crops. 

Nuts  are  distributed  almost  wholly  through 
cooperative  associations  of  nut  growers  and  through 
the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  in  both  cases  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  practically  no  contact  with  fruit 
marketing. 

Classification  of  Fruits 

Fruits  themselves  are  usually  classified  under 
two  headings:    1.  Small  fruits,  including:  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  loganberries,  dewberries, 
currants,  blackberries,  cranberries,  and  other 
berries;  2.  Orchard  fruits,  including:  apples, 
oranges,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  almonds, 
apricots,  figs,  and  other  tree  fruits. 

Grapes  are  frequently  treated  separately  but  for 
our  purpose  we  will  include  them  with  other  fruits. 

The  Leading  Fruit  States 

As  you  will  see  from  Figure  1,  the  10  states  that 
in  1919  led  in  fruits  and  nut  production  in  the  order 
of  their  rank  (based  on  acreage)  are: 

1.  California  6.  Virginia 

2.  New  York  7.  Georgia 

3.  Pennsylvania  8.  Washington 

4.  Michigan  9.    West  Virginia 

5.  Ohio  10.  Missouri 

California  is  so  far  in  the  lead  that  no  other 
state  is  likely  to  approach  her  rank  for  some  time 
to  come.    When  you  consider  the  value  of  fruits 
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produced  in  1919,  California  produces  one-third  of 
the  total  value  in  all  the  states  put  together.  In 
quantity,  California  produces  one-sixth  of  the  total. 


Where  California  Excels 

California  leads  all  states  in  the  production 
of  citrus  fruits.    She  is  also  third  in  the  produc- 
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tlon  of  apples,  first  in  the  production  of  grapes » 
and  first  in  the  production  of  peaches. 

The  production  in  her  southern  district  is 
chiefly  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  apricots,  avocados » 
and  dates.    The  production  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  chiefly  raisins,  table  and  wine  grapes, 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  figs,  and  some  citrus 
fruits.    In  her  northern  district  around  Sacramento 
the  production  includes  peaches,  apricots,  plums, 
prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  apples,  and  pears. 

What  Other  States  Produce 

New  York  holds  second  place  by  being  second  in 
the  production  of  apples,  second  in  the  production 
of  grapes,  and  tenth  in  the  production  of  peaches. 

Florida *s  fruit  acreage  is  devoted  mostly  to 
citrus  fruits,  with  some  peaches* 

Georgians  production  is  mostly  peaches  and 
pecans. 

The  Important  Fruits 

No  other  fruit  comes  anywhere  near  to  apples  in 
value.   When  you  consider  the  country  as  a  whole, 
and  for  a  series  of  years,  apples  stand  way  above 
all  others.    However,  oranges  and  peaches  hold 
important  places.    Some  years,  oranges  are  ahead  of 
peaches,  other  years,  peaches  lead  oranges. 

In  studying  Table  II,  you  will  note  the  varia- 
tions in  the  two  years.    But  you  will  see  that 
apples  always  lead.    From  the  effective  work  that  is 
being  done  to  increase  the  use  of  oranges,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  oranges  may  exceed 
peaches  in  value  in  the  future.    However,  this  may 
not  be  true  every  year  for  so  much  depends  upon 
frost.    Sometimes  the  frost  greatly  reduces  the 
orange  crop;  sometimes  it  interferes  seriously  with 
the  peach  crop. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  after  apples, 
oranges,  and  peaches,  fourth  place  in  1920  was  held 
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by  strawberries.  In  some  years,  the  value  of  the 
strawberry  crop  is  exceeded  by  grapes  and  by  plums 
and  prunes. 

The  place  held  by  strawberries  might  be  con- 
sidered a  little  remarkable,  due  to  the  fact  that 
strawberries  commonly  have  rather  a  short  season. 

Table  II.    VALUES  OF  LEADING  FRUITS 

:  1919*        Z  1921* 

1.  Apples  :  $241,574,000  :  $163,000,000 


2. 

83,399,000  : 

64,000,000 
52,000,000 

3. 

95,570,000  : 

4. 

29,303,300  : 

35,385,200 
29,500,000 

5. 

45,626,000  : 
40,984,000  : 

6. 

Plums  and  prunes: 

20,000,000 

7. 

26,440,000  : 

18,000,000 

8. 

3,198,000  : 

6,400,000 

9. 

12,223,000  : 

5,400,000 

10. 

2,812,000  : 

1,400,000 

11. 

1,416,000  : 

800,000 

♦Bureau  of  : 

♦Estimated 

Census  : 

Figures  ; 

(Arranged  in  order  of  1921  rank) 


However,  the  development  of  varieties  that  bear 
throughout  the  entire  summer  and  the  increase  in  the 
plantings  of  strawberries  in  widely  separated  sec- 
tions, has  lengthened  the  season  for  this  popular 
fruit. 

Of  the  other  fruits,  the  pear  is  the  only  one 
that  holds  a  very  high  place  so  far  as  value  is 
concerned. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  uniform  statements 
regarding  each  variety  of  fruit,  due  to  the  fact  that 
statistics  are  not  available  in  many  cases.  How- 
ever, the  Importance  of  apples,  citrus  fruits, 
peaches,  strawberries  and  grapes  Justifies  the 
special  treatment  given  to  each  of  these  crops  on  the 
pages  that  follow. 
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SECTION  2.    THE  APPLE  CROP 

The  apple  is  far  and  away  in  the  lead  in  value 
of  individual  fruit  crops.    Even  in  1921 »  with  only 
about  37%  of  a  crop  in  the  eastern  states  that  ship 
in  barrels,  the  total  estimated  value  on  the  farm 
was  163  million  dollars* 


FIGURE  2.  WHERE  COMMERCIAL  APPLE  CROP  IS  PRODUCED 
Four  of  the  principal  states  border  on  Canada,  and  only  two,  Arkansas 
and  Virginia  are  in  the  South.  Ton  will  see  that  Washin^rton  produced 
almost  twice  as  much  as  the  second  state 


Decrease  in  Number  of  Apple  Trees 

In  1910,  there  were  in  the  United  States  of 
bearing  and  non-bearing  trees  taken  together »  217 
million.    By  1920,  the  ntimber  had  fallen  to  151 
million  trees. 

The  decrease  in  bearing  trees  was  f  rom'lSl 
million  in  1910  to  115  million  in  1920«    This  is  a 
decrease  of  36  million  trees,  or  23.8%  for  trees  of 
bearing  age. 

The  decrease  in  non-bearing  trees  was  even 
greater,  the  number  in  1920  being  45%  less  than  in 
1910. 
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Where  Apples  Are  Produced 

As  you  will  see  from  Figure  2  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  states  hold  important  places  in  the  production 
of  apples*   As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pacific  Coast 
produced  one-third  of  the  apples  grown  in  1919, 
although  it  possessed  only  one-seventh  of  the  bearing 
trees.    Washington,  with  three  great  apple  dis- 
tricts, the  Yetkima  Valley  in  the  south,  the  Wenatchee 
Valley  in  the  north,  and  the  Spokane  Valley  in  the 
east,  led  all  states. 

Western  States  Pack  in  Boxes 

The  western  crop  is  packed  in  boxes,  and  in 
addition  to  the  Washington  districts,  is  obtained 
in  commercial  quantities  from  the  Hood  River  and 
Willamette  Valleys  of  Oregon,  the  Boise  district  in 
Idaho,  and  Bitter  Root  Valley  in  Montana. 

The  Sonoma  and  the  Watsonville  districts  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Utah,  the  Grand 
Junction-Delta  Montrose  district  of  Colorado,  and 
all  of  the  states  east  of  the  100th  meridian  pack 
practically  100%  of  the  winter  crop  in  barrels,  using 
boxes  to  a  very  slight  extent,  but  using  bushel 
baskets  extensively  for  the  early  varieties. 

Important  Eastern  Districts 

In  the  East,  the  most  important  areas  are  the 
Hudson  Valley  and  Lake  Erie  districts  in  New  York, 
the  New  England  area,  the  Appalachian  territory, 
including  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  West  . 
Virginia,  the  southern  Illinois  territory.  Western 
Michigan,  the  Ozarks  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  and 
the  Northwestern  Missouri  district. 

Effect  of  Freight  Rates  on  Production 

About  16%  of  the  apple  trees  of  bearing  age  in 
1920  were  located  in  the  western  half  of  the  United 
States  and  of  this  15%,  almost  half  is  in  the  state 
of  Washington.   There  has  been  relatively  little 
planting  of  new  orchards  anywhere  in  the  United 
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States.    This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the 
West,  during  recent  years.    This  reduction  in  the 
West  is  due  particularly  to  high  freight  rates  which 
make  it  impossible  to  ship  anything  except  the  first 
class  fruit  to  market.    It  costs  almost  80  cents  a 
box  to  ship  apples  from  Wenatchee  to  New  York.  If 
western  apples  were  packed  in  barrels,  this  would 
amount  to  (2.40  a  barrel,  so  that  the  burden  of 
freight  rates  is  readily  apparent. 

Why  the  Reduction  in  Trees  Occurred 

The  reduction  in  number  of  trees  has  taken  place 
chiefly  in  ill-adapted  regions  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  not  as  significant  as  it  would  other- 
wise be.    While  there  has  been  no  great  planting 
movement  in  recent  years,  there  has  been  much  new 
planting  at  certain  times  in  the  best  adapted  com- 
mercial growing  sections. 

In  New  York  State,  the  premier  apple  growing 
section  of  the  East,  four  important  coimties 
increased  in  niunber  of  bearing  trees  in  10  years  by 
300,000. 

Production  Per  Tree  Is  Increasing 

During  the  10-year  period,  the  yield  per  tree  has 
increased  20%.    This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  better 
spraying,  fertilizing,  pruning,  and  to  the  location 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  industry  in  better  adapted 
apple  growing  sections. 


Oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  compose  the  bulk 
of  this  crop.    There  are  minor  quantities  of  tan- 
gerines, kumquats  and  one  or  two  other  lesser  members 
of  the  citrus  family. 

Oranges  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Cali- 
fornia is  far  in  the  lead,  with  Florida  ranking 
second.    The  Gulf  Coast  has  a  small  acreage  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Satsuma  variety.  Florida 
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grows  a  number  of  varieties,  practically  all  of  the 
seeded  kinds.    California  grows  almost  exclusively 
the  Washington  Navel  and  the  Valentia  Late,  although 
the  St.  Michael,  the  Mediterranean  Sweet  and  a  few 
other  varieties  are  grown  in  small  quantities. 

Where  Citrus  Fruits  Are  Grown 

While  oranges  are  grown  generally  throughout 
the  citrus  belt,  lemons  are  confined  practically  to 
California  and  grapefruit  to  Florida.  California 
produces  only  about  400  cars  of  grapefruit  a  year, 
and  Florida  does  not  produce  any  commercial  quan- 
tities of  lemons. 

Subtropical  fruits  to  which  the  citrus  belong 
cannot  withstand  more  than  a  few  degrees  of  frost, 
hence  the  strict  geographical  limitation  as  to  area. 

California  production  of  citrus  fruits  is  con- 
centrated in  three  localities.    The  southern  section 
is  practically  confined  to  five  counties,  including 
Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  San  Diego, 
and  Ventura.   The  next  district  in  importance  is  north 
of  Tehachapi  Pass  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  is 
confined  largely  to  Tulare  County.    In  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  north  of  San  Francisco  there  is  also  a 
considerable  commercial  production  by  reason  of  the 
relatively  f restless  climate* 

How  California  Markets  Oranges 

Figure  3  is  a  chart  which  shows  the  total  citrus 
crop  of  California  and  the  proportion  shipped  by  the 
growers*  own  company,  the  California  Fruit  Growers* 
Exchange* 

It  is  evident  from  this  figure  that  in  the  seasons 
of  1895-96  and  1896-97  the  total  citrus  crop  of 
California  was  between  8,000  and  9,000  cars,  and  that 
only  about  one-third  of  it  was  handled  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers*  Exchange.  The  full  length 
of  each  column  represents  the  total  crop;  the  black 
portion,  the  part  handled  by  independent  shippers ; 
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and  the  part,  from  the  base  line  to  the  black  column 
the  part  handled  by  the  Exchange. 

In  a  general  way,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
quantity  handled  by  independents  has  remained  rela- 
tively stationary  for  20  years,  while  the  quantity 
handled  by  the  Exchange  has  risen  from  about  3,000 
oars  to  more  than  40,000  cars. 
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FIGURE  3.   HOW  GROWERS  HAVE  MARKETED  THEIR  CROPS 
Notice  the  white  areas  in  the  hars.  They  represent  the  citrus  fruits 
shipped  hy  the  growers'  own  or^ranization.    Notice  how  the  total 
amount  has  £n^wn,  and  how  some  years  are  extremely  poor 

An  inspection  of  the  graph  ctlso  shows  how 
seriously  the  crop  is  affected  by  frosts.    In  1912-13 
the  crop  was  less  than  50%  of  normal,  as  it  was  in 
1917-18. 

Quantity  and  Value 

As  an  illustration  of  the  extent  of  production 
and  value  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  in  Calif oraia  and 
Florida  (the  only  states  for  which  reliable  estimates 
are  available) ,  the  figures  in  Table  III  are  given. 
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Table  III.    PRODUCTION  OP  CITRUS  CROPS 


Year 

• 
• 

Florida  : 

California 

:  Value 

• 
• 

Boxes  :  Value  : 

Boxes  :  Value 

:Boxes:  Value 

1919 

7      t    918  : 

16     :  943 

:  23   :  961 

1920 

• 
• 

8      :    918  : 

22     :  947 

:  30  t  965 

1921 

• 
• 

8     :    915  : 

23     :  950 

:  31  :  965 

(Figures  given  in  round  millions) 

The  severe  frost  in  California  for  three  succes- 
sive days  about  January  23-25,  1922,  severely  reduced 
the  California  crop.    However,  a  frost  in  the  case  of 
citrus  crops  usually  is  more  effective  in  reducing 
the  crop  of  the  succeeding  season  than  the  crop 
which  is  being  harvested  when  the  frost  occurs. 


SECTION  4,     THE  GRAPE  CROP 


PIGURE  4.   THE  GREAT  GRAPE  SECTIONS  ARE  IN  THE  NORTH 
North  Carolina  is  the  only  state  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line 
producing:  a  good  quantity  of  grapes.   California  produces  more  than 
all  of  the  rest  of  the  states  put  together 


The  great  grape  growing  sections  are  located  in 
west  central  and  western  New  York,  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania, western  Michigan,  and  California.  While 
commercial  quantities  are  grown  in  a  number  of  other 
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states,  particularly  in  the  Lake  Erie  section  of 
Ohio,  fully  90%  is  grown  in  the  states  named. 

Figure  4  shows  the  distribution  of  the  acreage 
of  grape  vines  and  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
Cctlifomia  crop.    Two-thirds  of  the  nation* s  acreage 
is  in  that  state. 

The  California  crop  includes  a  wide  range  of 
varieties  of  table,  wine,  and  raisin  grapes.  The 
most  important  table  grape  centers  are  Lodi  and 
Cucamonga. 

The  most  important  wine  grape  centers  are  Sonoma, 
Napa,  and  Santa  Clara.   Fresno  is  the  center  of  the 
raisin  grape  industry.    It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  table  and  wine  grapes  are  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  all  of  these  territories. 

The  western  Michigan  grape  district  is  in  the 
section  around  Paw  Paw« 

The  western  New  York  area  is  usually  designated 
as  the  Chautauqua  Erie  grape  district,  while  the 
central  New  York  area  is  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region. 

Eastern  grapes  are  mostly  of  the  Concord,  Dela- 
ware, and  Niagara  varieties.    Western  grapes  include 
Tokays,  Comichons,  Thompson  Seedless,  and  the 
Oriental,  and  South  European  varieties. 

Tonnage  of  Fresh  Grapes  Shipped 

The  crop  season  of  1922  for  fresh  grapes  was 
practically  over  by  November  15.    Up  to  that  time 
the  northern  California  district  had  shipped  13,102 
cars.    The  central  district,  which  centers  around 
Lodi,  had  shipped  20,129  cars.    The  southern  district 
had  shipped  3,841  cars. 

New  York  had  shipped  7,488  cars,  and  €tll  of  the 
New  York  sections  combined,  shipped  7,913  cars, 
which  brought  the  total  shipments  for  the  year  to 
52,473  cars  on  November  15  with  some  small  tonnage 
still  to  be  shipped  in  Calif  omia« 

The  total  shipments  for  1921  were  37,203  cars. 
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SECTION  5,     THE  PEACH  CROP 

Peaches  are,  with  Justice,  regarded  as  a  specu- 
lative crcp,  and  product Icn  fluctuates  between 
very  wide  extremes ,  although  there  has  been  a 
progressive  increase  during  the  twenty-two  years 
from  1899  to  1921. 

Figure  5  shows  the  wide  distribution  of  com- 
mercial peach  production  extending  through  the  more 
temperate  parts  of  the  country. 


FIGURE  6.   THE  SOUTH  LEADS  IN  PEACH  PRGDUCTIGN 
While  California  is  the  leadinir  state,  the  South  is  the  leading 
section  in  peach  production.   Notice  the  rank  of  states  as  indicated 
hy  the  numbers  on  the  map 


The  northern  Prairie  States  grow  practically 
no  peaches  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  winter 
cold.    California  produced  nearly  one-third  of  the 
nation's  crop  in  1919,  outstripping  all  other  states^ 
Fresno  Coimty,  a  great  raisin  grape  section,  alone 
producing  one-tenth. 

Decrease  in  Acreage 

In  I9IO9  there  were  95  million  bearing  peach 
trees  in  the  United  States.    In  1920,  this  niunber 
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had  been  reduced  to  66  million,  a  reduction  of  29 
million  in  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age. 

Peach  trees  are  so  susceptible  to  bacterial  and 
insect  enemies,  and  to  cold,  that  the  niunber  of  trees 
that  die  each  year  is  very  heavy.    This  reduction 
in  total  number  of  bearing  trees,  as  was  the  case 
with  apples,  is  not  as  significant  as  it  might  be, 
by  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  plantings  that 
remained  are  more  largely  in  oommercictl  orcheurds, 
and  hence,  have  a  greater  productive  capacity  than 
the  farm  orchards  of  earlier  years. 

The  number  of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  in  19^0 
was  42  million,  and  the  niuiber  in  1920  was  21  million, 
a  decrease  of  more  than  20  million  or  over  48%. 

Fluctuation  in  Crop  Production 

The  peach  crop  fluctuates  extraordinarily  from 
year  to  year.   A  normal  crop  would  amount  to  about  46 
million  bushels*   As  long  ago  as  1900,  a  crop  greater 
than  that  figure  was  produced*    In  1915,  the  largest 
crop  in  our  history  was  picked,  totctlling  64  mil- 
lion bushels. 

Car-lot  Shipments  by  States 

The  United  States  Bureau  ^f  Markets  has,  for  a 
period  of  years,  been  securing  from  all  of  the  rail- 
roads, telegraphic  reports  of  the  movement  along 
their  lines.    These  data  have  been  kept  for  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  years  to  be  of  distinct  interest* 
Table  IV  shows  the  five  year  average  and  the  totctl 
shipments  for  1921  and  1922. 


Notice  the  distinct  fluctuations  from  year  to 
year* 

The  peach  producing  sections  that  show  the  most 
consistent  growth  during  recent  years  are  located 
in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Illinois,  and  California. 
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Table  IV.    CAR-LOT  SHIPMENTS  OF  PEACHES.  BY  STATES 


(arranged  in  order  of  1922  rank) 


State 

:  Average  : 
:1917-1921: 

Total  : 
1921 

t  Total 
;  1922 

1. 

• 

• 
• 

6,035  t 

7,606  ! 

;  8,365 

2. 

• 

7,125  . 

10,636  i 

1  7,347 

3. 

• 

3,460 

2,840  : 

•  6,521 

4. 

• 

175 

1  ! 

!  1,660 

5. 

• 

655  ! 

198  i 

!  1,570 

6. 

• 

950 

596  I 

!  1,518 

7. 

• 

885  i 

5  J 

1,507 

8. 

• 

225 

58D  ! 

!  1,435 

9. 

1,155  ! 

1,219  J 

!  1,432 

10. 

• 

815 

839  i 

!  1,103 

11. 

1,215  ■ 

1,097  ! 

;  958 

12. 

• 

460  : 

1  : 

426 

13. 

145  : 

422 

14. 

• 

25  : 

350 

15. 

• 

75  : 

1  : 

278 

16. 

• 

130  i 

218  i 

248 

17. 

140  : 

228 

18. 

• 

370  ! 

45  i 

208 

19. 

• 

270  ! 

76  J 

200 

20. 

• 

285  i 

42  : 

153 

21. 

125  i 

103  : 

124 

22. 

• 

50  i 

31  i 

78 

23. 

• 

45  > 

60  : 

46 

24. 

• 

1,075  : 

964  : 

26 

25. 

115  : 

47  i 

25 

26. 

• 

440  : 

7 

27. 

35  i 

3 

28. 

• 

55  i 

73  : 

1 

• 

29  i 

13  i 

28 

• 

26.564  : 

27.300  J 

36.267 

Section  6.    WHERE  STRAWBERRIES  ARE  GROWN 

Strawberries  are  widely  grown  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  regions  of  commercial  production  are 
concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  number  of  areas. 
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Table  V.  STRAWBERRY  SHIPMENTS 

(In  order  of  1922  rank) 
States 


:  1922 


:  Cars 

1.  Tennessee  :  3,772 

Dayton,  Evansville,  Spring  City, 
Htamboldt,  Medina,  Dyer,  Sharon 

2.  Arkansas  :  2,069 

Judsonia,  Bald  Knob,  Van  Buren, 
Springdale,  Johnson,  Alma 

3.  Missouri  :  1,856 

Neosho,  Sarcoxie,  Monett,  Pierce 
City 

4.  Maryland  :  1,634 

Marion,  Pittsville,  Pruitland, 
Princess  Anne 

5.  Virginia  :  1,621 

Norfolk  Section,  Onley  : 
6«  Louisiana  :  1,608 

Independence,  Hammond,  Amite,  Pon- 

ohatonla,  Tickfaw,  Pickups 
1.  North  Carolina  :  1,105 

Chadboiim,  Mount  Tabor,  Teacheys, 

Rosehill,  Mount  Olive 

8.  Delaware  :  928 

Selbyville,  Bridgeville 

9.  Kentucky  :  754 

Bowling  Green 

10.  Alabama  :  450 

Castleberry,  Atmore,  Cuba,  York, 
Cullman,  Thorsby 

11.  Florida  :  325 

Plant  City,  Starke,  Lawtey 

12.  New  Jersey  :  277 

Port  Norris,  Landisville  : 

13.  Illinois  :  246 

Anna,  Villa  Ridge,  Farina 

14.  Mississippi  :  96 

Osyka,  Sanford,  Russell,  Madison, 
 Duraot  
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The  most  Important  production  centers  are  in  Cum- 
berland, Camden,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic  Coimtles, 
New  Jersey;  Sussex  County,  Delaware,  Wicomico,  Wor- 
Chester,  Caroline,  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties,  Mary- 
land; Hamilton,  Rhea,  Crockett,  Gibson,  Lauderdale, 
and  Madison  Counties,  Tennessee;  Warren  County, 
Kentucky;  Barry,  Lawrence,  McDonald,  and  Newton 
Counties,  Missouri;  and  the  adjacent  counties  of 
Washington  and  Benton,  Arkansas ;  White  County, 
Arkansas;  Tangipahoa  parish,  Louisiana;  Berrien 
County,  Michigan;  Sonoma,  Sacramento,  and  Los 
Angeles  Counties,  California;  and  Hood  River  County, 
Oregon* 

There  are  three  thousand  counties  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  29  names  had  one-third  of  the  nation* s 
acreage  of  strawberries  in  1919. 

Like  other  perishable  crops,  the  strawberry  crop 
fluctuates  greatly.  The  total  shipments  for  the  six 
years  from  1916  to  1921  were  as  follows: 

1916. 16,236  cars  1919. 8,105  cars 
1917...  15,065  cars  1920. 8,490  cars 
1918. 8,452  cars       1921«.«  10,681  cars 

The  best  picture,  from  a  commercial  standpoint, 
of  the  size  of  t^e  strawberry  crop  and  the  areas  of 
commercial  production,  with  the  amount  of  produo- 
tiout  can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  Table  V  show- 
ing the  principal  shipping  points. 


Section  1.    PRODUCTION  AREAS  AND  VALUES  OF 
VEGETABLES 

In  considering  questions  of  vegetable  market- 
ing, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  three  sets  of 
conditions  prevail  in  vegetable  growing  in  the 
United  States. 

!•  There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  garden  truck 
grown  for  home  consumption  in  home  gardens  which 
never  enters  into  commerce* 
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2.    A  notable  quantity  of  vegetable  crops  is 
grown  within  a  relatively  short  radius  of  all  of  our 
great  population  centers  under  what  may  be  called 
market  gardening  conditions* 

3*    The  two  previously  mentioned  sources  of 
supply  fall  short,  both  as  to  time  of  availability 
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and  quantity  for  supplying  the  needs  of  our  metro- 
politan populations  which  gives  rise  to  vegetabl 
production  In  what  may  properly  be  termed  "con- 
centrated truck  growing  sections."    These  concen- 
trated truck  growing  sections  are  shown  In  Figure  < 
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The  order  of  leadership  In  1919  vas  z 


1. 

California 

6. 

Wisconsin 

2. 

New  York 

7. 

Ohio 

3. 

Maryland 

8. 

Illinois 

4. 

New  Jersey 

9. 

Florida 

5. 

Iowa 

10. 

Pennsylvania 

The  map  indicates  the  vegetables  grown  in  truck- 
ing centers  and  under  market  gardening  conditions. 
It  should  be  noted  that  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  excluded  in  this  particular  map,  but  that  white 
potatoes  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 

Onion  and  cabbage  production,  for  the  winter 
market,  is  scattered  through  the  states  practically 
from  western  New  York  to  Iowa*    Generally  speaking, 
the  metrket  gardening  areas  can  be  f  oimd  on  the  map 
near  the  large  population  centers. 

The  Leading  Vegetable  Crops 

The  value  in  the  order  of  their  positions,  (1919) 
including  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  is  shown 
in  Table  VI. 


Table  VI.    VALUE  OF  MOST  IMPORTANT  VEGETABLE  CROPS 
(000' s  omitted) 


Rank  in  1919 

;  1919 

• 
• 

1920  i 

:  1921 

1. 

Potatoes  

:  1514. 855 

: $461, 778  . 

:  $385, 192 

2. 

Potatoes,  Sweet. 

:  135,514 

: 

117,834  ! 

;  86,910 

3. 

Tomatoes  

:  38,675 

• 
• 

4. 

Onions. ......... 

t  23,543 

• 
• 

17,567  ! 

!  18,856 

5. 

Cabbage...  

:  17,881 

• 
• 

20,110 

!  16,576 

6. 

Sweet  Com  • 

X  17,298 

: 

7. 

Cantaloupes  

;  17,133 

• 
• 

17,256  ! 

!  15,050 

8. 

Celery  

:  9,462 

9. 

Lettuce  

:  8,200 

• 
• 

11,384  i 

;  15,042 

10. 

Watermelons  

:  7,515 

• 
• 

11.281  : 

!  11.523 

The  combined  value  of  the  10  important  crops 
shown  in  Table  VI  was  about  83%  of  the  value  of  all 
vegetable  crops  in  1919« 
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The  most  Important  area  of  production  of  vege- 
tables for  s€tle,  naturally.  Includes  the  area  of 
greatest  population  and  territory  within  easy  ship- 
ping distance  of  the  densest  population.    This  area 
extends  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Long  Island 
to  the  northern  line  of  North  Carolina.    In  this 
area,  about  one-fifth  of  the  nation* s  commercial 
vegetable  crop  Is  produced. 

A  second  area  of  unusual  importance  lies  in 
western  New  York  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Utioa 
to  and  southwest  of  Buffalo. 

The  southern  Lake  Michigan  section  supplying 
Chicago  stands  next  in  importance* 

Florida  and  south  Georgia  are  Important,  not 
only  because  of  the  quantity  they  produce,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  fact ,  that  they  supply  the  market  during 
the  winter  months  when  northern  territories  are  not 
marketing.    About  one-third  of  the  winter  vegetables 
come  from  this  area.    Texas  is  also  an  Important 
winter  shipper. 

California  is  an  Important  year  roimd  shipper 
but  of  more  than  ordinary  Importance  in  the  late 
fall,  winter,  and  early  spring.    The  chief  produc- 
tion of  the  southernmost  of  the  three  concentrated 
California  districts  is  the  Imperial  Valley,  whose 
most  Important  crops  are  muskmelons,  lettuce,  honey- 
dew  melons,  and  green  peas.    The  neighboring  valley 
to  the  north,  Coachella  Valley,  is  an  Important 
early  onion  district. 

The  Los  Angeles  district  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  lettuce,  celery,  cabbage,  onions,  as- 
paragus, tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  miscellaneous 
small  vegetables.    The  Sacramento  district  is 
especially  Important  in  asparagus  and  celery. 

To  indicate  the  Importance  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  production  of  vegetables  for  sale.  ' 
it  may  be  stated,  that  this  state  produces  almost  10% 
of  the  total  for  the  United  States.    In  1919,  it  pro- 
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duoed  57%  of  the  asparagus ;  27%  of  the  muskmelons ; 
27%  of  the  celery;  33%  of  the  lettuce;  and  13%  of  . 
the  onions. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  an  individual 
discussion  of  each  important  vegetable  crop,  a  brief 
statement  follows  on  those  constituting  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  tonnage  and  value. 


Irish  potatoes  are  divided  into  two  commercial 
crops.    The  early  or  southern  crop,  and  the  late  or 
northern  crop. 

The  early  crop  is  far  more  perishable  than  the 
late  crop.    It  is  grown  largely  in  the  southern 
states  and  begins  to  appear  on  the  market  from 
Florida  as  .early  as  March. 

Where  Early  Potatoes  Are  Grown 

The  chief  producing  section  in  Florida  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hastings,  and  the  climax  of  shipments 
is  usually  reached  aroimd  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
Hay.    Heavy  shipping  comes  from  states  farther 
north  in  late  May  and  early  Jime.    The  climax  of 
southern  shipments  is  reached  in  the  section  around 
fieaiifort,  S.  C. 

The  next  heavy  shipping  territory  is  on  the  low 
coastal  plain  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  where  the  peak  of  shipments  usually  falls 
aroiind  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  Jime. 

The  section  in  the  counties  around  Florence, 
S.  C,  has  gained  in  importance  during  recent  years. 
It  markets  its  crops  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  as 
the  Charleston  section.    Then  the  territory  aroimd 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. ,  comes  into  bearing  and  after 
that,  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Norfolk  section, 
begins  to  ship. 

Later,  or  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  begin  to  ship,  and 
finally  the  early  crop  usually  concludes  with  the 
Long  Island  shipments  in  August. 
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The  season  of  shipments  in  some  cases  is  rather 
brief,  so  far  as  real  quantities  are  concerned. 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  begins  shipping  in 
normal  years  about  May  1,  and  after  June  30,  usually 
does  not  ship  a  single  car.    On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  early  potato  sections,  like  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia,  begin  shipping  around  June  1  and 
continue  until  September  30,  while  New  Jersey  and 
Long  Island  not  only  raise  potatoes  for  the  early 
market,  but  are  also  winter  potato  producers. 

A  similar  situation  occurs  further  west.  Texas 
and  Louisiana  begin  to  ship  early  and,  as  the  season 
grows,  later  commercial  shipments  of  early  and 
mediiom  early  potatoes  arise  further  north,  usually 
concluding  with  heavy  shipments  from  the  Kaw  Valley 
of  Kansas. 

The  early  crop  of  potatoes  is  of  unusual  com- 
mercial value  by  reason  of  its  being  in  the  luxury 
class.    It  is  estimated  that  about  17%  of  the  total 
crop  in  a  normal  year  is  made  up  of  early  varieties* 

Where  Late  Potatoes  Are  Grown 

The  heaviest  regions  of  potato  production  are  in 
the  northern  United  States  and,  generally  speakings 
these  areas  lie  north  of  the  Com  Belt. 

The  quality  and  yield  of  potatoes  are  best  in  a 
cool  climate,  particularly  in  regions  that  have 
warm,  sandy,  or  loamy  soils.    Minnesota,  New  York, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maine  are  the 
most  important  producing  states,  as  you  see  from  a 
study  of  Figure  7. 

During  1921  and  1922,  North  Dakota  has  grown 
immensely  in  its  commercial  production,  and  the 
acreage,  in  1922,  was  estimated  to  have  exceeded  the 
1921  acreage  by  270%.    There  were  increases  in 
acreage  in  other  states  in  1922,  and  in  some  terri- 
tories unusually  favorable  production  conditions 
prevailed. 
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As  a  result  of  this  great  increase,  prices  were 
the  lowest  that  have  been  known  in  recent  years. 
The  average  farm  price  on  November  21,  1922,  was  68«8 
cents  per  bushel,  whereas  on  the  same  date  in  1921» 
the  value  was  $1.23  per  bushel. 

Where  Shiianents  Originate 

Table  VII  shows  by  state  of  origin,  season  of 
shipment,  and  number  of  car-lots  shipped,  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  all  of  the  principal  potato  ship- 
ping states  as  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


Table  VII.    CAR-LOT  SHIPMENTS  OF  POTATOES 


Leading  Sections 

t .  1921- 

• 
• 

s 

1920-  ! 

i  1919- 

(Late) 

!  1922 

• 
• 

1921 

:  1920 

1. 

Maine 

!  37,968 

• 
• 

• 
• 

17,817  ! 

!  23,444 

2. 

Minnesota                 :  29,652 

23,214  i 

:  22,058 

3. 

Colorado                 ;  17,809 

• 
• 

11,345  ! 

:  8,810 

4. 

Michigan                 :  15,033 

• 
• 

17,119  i 

!  12,237 

5. 

Idaho  ! 

!  14,641 

• 
• 

8,143  :  6,853 

6. 

Other  Hew  York         :  14,001 

• 
• 

11,001  :  9,116 

7. 

Wisconsin 

;  10,946 

• 
• 

18,661  : 

!  21,975 

8. 

North  Dakota 

!  10,487 

s 

1,846  X  2,229 

9. 

California  : 

!  9,254 

• 
• 

10,090  ;  8,487 

10. 

Washington  : 

i  6,224 

s 

3,766  : 

i  3,098 

11. 

Nebraska 

t  5,301 

3,071  :  1,661 

12. 

New  York,  L.  I. 

!  4,929 

5,501  ! 

!  3,701 

13. 

Pennsylvania 

!  3,573 

6,489  i 

!  3,742 

14. 

South  Dakota            i  3,353 

1,926  :  689 

15. 

Montana 

!  1,820 

949  :  352 

16. 

Oregon  : 

I  1,391 

s 

1,756  :  786 

17. 

Utah  : 

'  1,074 

• 
• 

563  t  426 

18. 

Nevada  : 

464 

s 

415  i 

689 

19. 

Iowa 

:  89 

• 
• 

922  . 

i  251 

Total  Leading  Sections 
(Late) 


:130,604  :144,593  tl88,009 
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Table  VII,  (Continued) 


Other  Sections  (Late)  :  1921-  i 

I  1920- 

• 
• 

1919- 

:    1922  i 

!  1921 

• 
• 

1920 

1, 

• 

New  Jersey               t  10,475  j 

!  17,147 

• 
• 

• 
• 

10  4.09 

2. 

Kansas                     :    2,379  : 

:  1,982 

f 
• 

1  1 

X  ,  X04C 

Zm 

Virginia                  l    1,267  j 

',  1,687 

• 
• 

4« 

Wyoming  : 

:       953  J 

!  545 

• 
• 

265 

5, 

Kentucky  ; 

640  t  1,132 

• 
• 

Oww 

6. 

Maryland,  2d  crop  : 

567  :  846 

• 
• 

725 

7. 

Vermont  s 

303  1  90 

• 
• 

4.3 

8. 

Missouri  J 

300  :  224 

f 
• 

115 

9. 

Arizona                   t       222  : 

40 

• 
• 

fiO 

10. 

New  Hampshire 

\       130  :  56 

• 
• 

ASK 

11. 

Delaware                  i       118  :  158 

f 
• 

172 

X  /  4» 

12. 

Illinois  \ 

96  :  96 

• 
• 

123 

13. 

West  Virginia 

:  37 

t  71 

• 

4 

14. 

Rhode  Island  ; 

\        32  :  4 

s 

47 

15. 

Ohio  ] 

I        28  1  141 

• 
• 

90 

16. 

Indiana                   :        10  :  52 

• 
• 

4 

17. 

New  Mexico               s          3  :  3 

s 

7 

18. 

Massachusetts  : 

;          2  :  7 

• 
• 

11 

19. 

Connecticut 

J          0  J  20 

• 
• 

74 

Total  Other  Sections 
(Late) 


17,562  :  24,301  ;  14,889 


Southern  Crop  i 

:  1921- 

'  1920- 

X 

• 
• 

1919- 

Sections 

[  1922 

1921 

• 

1. 

Virginia 

:  18,273 

:  14,943 

s 

• 
• 

11,520 

2. 

North  Carolina 

!  3,599 

1  3,513 

• 
• 

3,306 

3. 

South  Carolina  \ 

!  2,510 

1  3,070 

1,217 

4. 

Florida  i 

;  2,344 

t  3,351 

• 
• 

2,275 

5. 

Maryland 

!  2,123 

:  2,259 

s 

1,434 

6. 

Louisiana  : 

1,163 

t  887 

• 
• 

559 

7. 

Texas  : 

1,109 

« 

738 

• 
• 

808 

8. 

Alabama                   <  696 

« 

308 

• 
• 

90 
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9.  Oklahoma  : 

281 

t 

592 

:  677 

10.  Georgia  : 

191 

• 
• 

274 

:  126 

11.  Arkansas  ) 

135 

« 
• 

236 

:  186 

12.  Mississippi  : 

116 

: 

82 

t  151 

13.  Tennessee  : 

27 

18 

:  28 

Total  Southern  Sections 

1  32,567 

:  30 

,271 

:  22,377 

GRAND  TOTAL  i 

1238,138  : 

199 

.165 

: 

: 167, 870 

Distribution  of  Shipments  by  Months 

Because  of  the  succession  of  early  and  late  dis- 
trictSy  and  the  ease  of  storing  potatoes  at  the 
shipping  point  rather  than  at  the  terminal  market, 
shipments  have  come  to  be  quite  regular  throughout 
the  year.    For  example: 

During  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1921 »  and 
ending  July  31,  1922,  the  shipments  in  no  month  were 
less  than  10,000  cars.    The  heaviest  shipments  were 
in  October,  with  43,250  cars  ;  the  next  heaviest  ship- 
ments occurred  in  September,  with  26,040  cars. 

Imports  and  Exports 

While  apples  are  the  most  important  of  our  per- 
ishable fruit  and  vegetable  products  in  the  export 
trade,  potatoes,  nevertheless,  have  been  shipped  out 
of  the  country  annually  to  the  extent  of  over  4 
million  bushels  in  some  years.    The  average  exporta- 
tion for  the  period  1911  to  1913  was  1,814,000 
bushels.    Exports  for  1918  were  2,852,000  bushels; 
for  1919,  3,642,000  bushels;  and  for  1920,  4,154,000 
bushels. 

The  importation  of  potatoes  has  generally  been 
on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  exportation.  The 
average  imports  for  1911  to  1913  were  5,707,000 
bushels. 

The  chief  sources  of  imported  potatoes  are 
Canada  and  Denmark.    The  Canadian  importations  come 
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largely  from  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

From  Denmark  there  were  imported  812 » 090  bushels 
during  the  1920-21  season. 


The  sweet  potato  has  grown  very  largely  in  com- 
mercial importance  during  and  since  the  World  War, 
In  1900,  the  farm  value  of  the  sweet  potato  crop 
was  nearly  25  million  dollars,  and  in  1910,  it  had 
risen  to  over  40  million  dollars. 

Production  Areas 

The  most  important  producing  states  in  their 
order  of  production  are  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Virginia,    New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  though  not 
so  important  in  quantity  of  production,  are  exceed- 
ingly important  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally all  their  crop  is  grown  for  shipment. 

Value  of  Crop 

.  The  value  of  the  sweet  potato  crop  for  three 
years  wasi 


$135 , 514 , 000       $117 , 834 , 000       $86 , 910 , 000 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  1919  value  was  $48,- 
604,000  more  than  the  1921  value.    The  1921  crop, 
because  of  adverse  conditions,  chiefly  due  to  drouth, 
was  relatively  small,  contributing  to  the  lessened 
value  of  that  year.    Another  important  factor  was 
the  reduced  value  per  bushel.    The  1921  farm  value  on 
December  1  was  estimated  at  94.7  cents  per  bushel, 
while  the  1919  value  on  the  same  date  was  $1.34. 

Storage  Facilities 

An  important  factor  in  the  growing  commercial 
importance  of  sweet  potatoes  is  the  construction  of 
suitable  storage  and  curing  houses.    Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, assisted  effectively  by  the  state  agricultural 
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forces,  there  has  been  built  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3»000  sweet  potato  storages  with  a  combined  capacity 
exceeding  12  million  bushels  !   Approximately  half  of 
these  houses  are  commercial »  and  this  half  makes  up 
about  10  million  bushels  of  the  total  capacity. 

Georgia  alone  has  facilities  for  storing  over  2 
million  bushels.    Delaware,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and 
Tennessee,  each  have  storage  capacity  for  more  than 
a  million  bushels.    Sussex  County,  Delaware,  is  the 
most  important  county  in  the  United  States  in  this 
respect,  with  facility  for  over  a  million  bushels. 

Commercial  Varieties 

A  very  large  number  of  varieties  are  grown. 
However,  scarcely  a  dozen  are  of  real  commercial 
importance. 

Dry,  mealy  sweet  potatoes  sell  best  in  northern 
markets.    The  most  important  variety  of  this  class 
is  the  Big-Stem  Jersey.    Southern  markets  buy  moist, 
fleshy  varieties  most  readily,  and  the  most  important 
in  this  class  are  the  Nancy  Hall  and  the  Porto  Rico. 
The  most  important  medium  dry  variety  is  the  Triumph. 

The  four  varieties  named  probably  constitute 
75%  of  the  commercial  shipping  crop.    The  Yellow 
Jersey,  the  Southern  Queen,  and  the  Pumpkin  are 
commercially  important  in  some  growing  and  con- 
suming sections. 

The  Georgia  variety  is  the  one  most  extensively 
grown  for  home  use  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States. 


Tomatoes  are  grown  for  table  use,  for  canning, 
and  preserving.    The  canning  and  preserving  industry 
is  usually  based  on  contracts  between  growers  and 
canning  factories  in  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  most  important  canning  territory  includes 
parts  of  the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  although  there  are  very 
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Important  caxming  sections  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  discuss 
the  canned  tomato  industry,  by  reason  of  the  fact, 
that  marketing  problems,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are 
settled  by  the  contract  between  the  grower  and  the 
cannery. 

Tomatoes  for  table  use  or  slicing  purposes  are 
shipped  in  car-lot  quantities  from  many  sections, 
but  the  most  important,  based  on  shipments  for  a. 
series  of  representative  years,  are  shown  in 
Table  VIII. 

Considering  tomatoes  grown  for  all  purposes. 
Eastern  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Southern  New 
Jersey  include  over  one-third  of  the  nation *s 
acreage,  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Bay 
districts  in  California  about  one-tenth. 

Virginia  and  Indiana  rank  next  in  importance. 
The  major  part  of  the  crops  in  these  states,  however, 
goes  into  cans. 

Turning  back  to  Table  VII,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
excluding  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  are 
the  most  valuable  vegetable  crop  grown  in  the  United 
States.    Figures  for  the  census  year  1919  are  the 
only  ones  available.    In  that  year,  the  crop  was 
worth  $38,675,000. 

Where  Imported  Tomatoes  Come  From 

The  luxury  loving  markets  of  the  United  States 
crave  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  both  in 
and  out  of  season.    Although  California  and  Florida 
cover  the  winter  season  fairly  as  to  time,  there  are 
periods  when  they  do  not  ship,  or  when  the  quantity 
of  tomatoes  shipped  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 

As  a  result ,  there  has  grown  up  during  the  past 
10  years  in  the  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 
a  fresh  tomato  growing  and  shipping  business.  These 
tomatoes  enter  the  United  States  usually  by  the  way 
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of  Nogales,  Arizona.    By  reason  of  soil  and  disease 
troubles,  there  is  great  variation  in  the  acreage 
and  shipments  from  year  to  year.   Roughly,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shipments  vary  from  700  to  1,500  cars 
a  season. 

The  most  important  growing  section  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Fuerte  River.   Production  methods  are 
not  up-to-date,  the  best  market  varieties  are  not 
always  grown,  and  packing  and  shipping  methods  are 
crude.    As  commercial  conditions  in  Mexico  improve, 
so  that  American  enterprise  can  more  safely  invest 
in  that  Republic,  this  business  will,  no  doubt,  assume 
fairly  large  proportions,  as  there  are  other  sections 
of  Mexico  even  better  adapted  than  the  West  Coast  to 
tomato  growing. 

SECTION  4.     THE  ONION  CROP 

The  onion  crop  is  divided  into  the  early  or 
Bermuda  crop  and  the  late  or  winter  crop. 

With  respect  to  early  crops  of  each  of  the  impor- 
tant vegetables,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
likelihood  of  profitable  marketing  usually  depends, 
to  an  important  extent,  on  the  amount  of  the  winter 
crop  that  remains  on  hand  in  storage  at  the  usual 
season  of  movement  of  the  early  fresh  crop.  For 
example,  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  winter  stored 
potatoes  available,  a  large  part  of  the  consuming 
public  will  continue  to  use  old  potatoes  by  reason 
of  their  cheaper  price.    In  times  of  great  pros- 
perity, this  condition  is  not  so  noticeable,  so  that, 
during  the  war,  it  happened  on  occasion,  that  as  high 
as  $10  per  180  pound  barrel  were  paid  for  new  pota- 
toes, while  perfectly  good  winter  potatoes  would 
scarcely  bring  shipping  charges. 

How  Storage  Affects  the  Onion  Market 

The  same  condition  may  prevail  with  respect  to 
onions.    When  old  crop  supplies  clean  up,  or  prac- 
tically clean  up,  by  April  1  to  15,  the  new  crop 
outlook  is  regarded  as  favorable.    If  the  crop  cleans 
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up  by  April  1,  the  California  grower  has  an  advantage, 
as  his  heaviest  shipments  usually  ocour  about  April 
10  to  15.    If  the  clean  up  is  completed  by  April  15 » 
the  Bermuda  grower  in  the  section  around  Laredo, 
Texas,  considers  it  distinctly  to  his  advantage,  as 
his  shipments  begin  usually  about  March  25  and  con- 
clude by  June  1. 

Where  Early  Onions  Are  Grown 

The  important  early  onion  crop  states  are 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.    The  most 
important  late  crop  states  are  New  York,  California, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Michigan. 


Table  IX.     CAR-LOT  SHIPMENTS  OF  ONIONS  BY  STATES 


OF 

ORIGIN 

Rank  in  1921  : 

1919  ! 

!  1920 

• 
• 

1921 

1. 

2,876  ! 

:  5,086 

• 
• 

4,209 

2. 

5,219 

:  4,526 

• 
• 

3,648 

3. 

2,588 

I  2,721 

s 

3,564 

4. 

2,917     :  3,373 

• 
• 

2,830 

5. 

1,158    :  2,646 

• 
• 

2,428 

6. 

1,890     t  2.909 

: 

2,128 

7. 

308  i 

!  576 

• 
• 

591 

8. 

611  ; 

\  766 

• 
• 

585 

9. 

502  i 

:  824 

466 

10. 

638  i 

:  629 

• 
• 

436 

All  other  states. ; 

2.167  J 

1.894 

• 
• 

2.469 

20.874  J 

-  25.950 

• 
• 

23.359 

Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Kentucky*  Natur- 
ally, there  is  variation  from  ye€a»  to  year  by  reason 
of  crop  conditions  in  the  ranking  of  the  states. 


Table  IZ,  showing  car-lot  shipments,  for  the 
years  from  1919  to  1921,  inclusive,  will  give  a  fairly 
clear  idea  of  the  location  of  the  industry: 

The  Texas  Bermuda  Onion  Crop 

The  Texas  Bermuda  onion  crop  is  a  short  season 
crop,  being  similar  in  this  respect  to  the  Imperial 
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Valley  cantaloupe  crop.    During  a  period  of  about 
60  days,  a  crop  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  oars  of  a 
decidedly  perishable  product  must  be  moved  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grand  on  the  Mexican  border  to  the 
consimiing  markets  in  the  more  populous  centers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  first  cars  usually  move  during  the  last  f  ev 
days  in  March.    Before  the  end  of  April,  if  no 
unfavorable  conditions  €trise,  a  few  shipping 
stations  will  be  sending  to  market  daily  200  or 
more  cars.    Shipments  then  gradually  taper  off  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  May  not  more  than  25  cars  per 
day  may  be  moving,  and  by  June  1,  the  movement  will 
have  ceased  completely • 

Market  Distribution 

During  the  spring  of  1922,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
traced  to  primary  destination  3,786  cars  originating 
in  the  Laredo  district.    The  importance  of  various 
markets  is  illustrated  in  part  by  Table  X,  which 

Table  X.     THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  ONIOM  MARKETS,  1922 


Primary 
Destination 


Number  \ 
of  Cars; 


Primary 
Destination 


Number 
;of  Cars 


St.  Louis  •  • 

New  York  

Chicago   

East  St.  Louis 

Boston   

New  Orleans  . . 
Taylor,  Texas 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


1,328  s 

522  : 

227  : 

167  : 

133  : 

124  I 

109  : 

108  : 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas  City 
Houston. .. . 
Fort  Worth  • 
Buffalo  ... 
Cleveland  • 
Cincinnati 
Milwaukee  , 


shows  important  central  markets  and  the  number  of 
cars  consigned  to  them.    Only  a  selection  of  the 
more  important  ones  is  given: 

It  must  be  remembered,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cities  like  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois,  San  Antonio,  and  Taylor,  Texas,  and  other 
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billing  points,  that  they  are  used  as  primary 
destinations,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  diversion  of 
cars  to  final  consuming  markets.    It  will  be  seen 
that  the  17  cities  listed  above  were  the  primary 
destination  of  3,149  cars  of  the  3,786  cars  traced, 
or  83%. 

Why  We  Import  Onions 

The  exporting  of  onions  from  the  United  States  is 
negligible.    Imports  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
Importance,  particularly  in  view  of  freight  rates 
existing  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  times,  during  1920  and  1921,  when 
onions  could  be  brought  from  the  Canary  Island  to 
New  York  City  at  a  less  cost  for  transportation 
than  onions  could  be  shipped  from  Ohio  points,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  shipping  them 
from  the  Connecticut  Valley  and  Western  New  York  to 
the  New  York  market ! 

Prices  during  the  spring  of  1922  in  American 
markets  were  high  enough,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  to 
attract  onions  from  surplus  production  regions  in 
foreign  countries.    Onions  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  Australia,  and  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  Egypt, 
South  America,  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  the  Bermudas. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1922  nearly 
700,000  bushels  were  imported,  which  is  equal  to 
nearly  1,300  carloads.   The  total  imports  for  the 
year  1920  were  1,819,000  bushels • 


Cabbage  is  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  at 
least  25  states.    The  same  distinction  with  respect 
to  the  early  and  late  crop  is  to  be  noted  as  prevails 
in  the  case  of  potatoes  and  onions. 

The  commercial  production  of  the  country  is 
shown  in  Figure  8.   You  will  see  that ,  in  total 
production,  the  states  rank  as  follows: 


SECTION  5.     THE  CABBAGE  CROP 
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1.  New  York 

2«  Wisconsin 

3*  Pennsylvania 

4.  Virginia 

5.  California 


6.  Florida 

7.  Texas 

8.  Michigan 

9.  Ohio 

10«  New  Jersey 


Where  Early  Cabbage  Is  Grown 

The  most  important  states  producing  for  the 
early  market  are  Florida,  California,  Texas,  Missis- 


FIGURE  8.   CABBAGE  PRODUCTION  RATHER  SCATTERED 
While  the  laii^est  qtiantities  of  cabba^re  are  produced  in  northern 
states,  there  are  ^od  quantities  produced  in  many  southern  states. 
The  numbers  indicate  the  order  of  rank 


sippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  Coleman, 
Siomter  County,  and  Bartow  are  the  chief  Florida 
shipping  points. 

Los  Angeles,  Anaheim,  and  Fullerton  are  the 
most  important  California  shipping  points. 

Mission,  San  Benito,  Brownsville,  and  Mercedes 
are  the  chief  points  of  origin  in  Texas. 

Crystal  Springs  and  Hazelhurst  are  in  the  center 
of  the  heaviest  production  in  Mississippi. 
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Orleans,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  Taimnany  parishes 
make  up  the  most  important  Louisiana  producing 
territory. 

Charleston  and  Meggetts  are  the  chief  shipping 
points  in  South  Carolina,  both  being  located  in 
Charleston  County.    The  major  part  of  the  Charleston 
shipments  originate  on  Young  Island  in  Charleston 
harbor. 

Where  Late  Cabbage  Is  Grown 

The  late  crop  should  really  be  divided  into 
medium  and  late.   However,  this  is  not  usually  done  / 
in  practice. 

The  medium  late  crop  is  grown  in  the  Norfolk 
section  and  in  Wythe  County,  Virginia;  in  Muscatine 
County,  Iowa;  in  certain  California  sections;  and  in 
Adams  and  Weld  counties,  Colorado.    In  some  of  these, 
late  cabbage  is  also  grown. 

The  important  centers  of  production  in  eastern 
Virginia  are:    Norfolk,  Cape  Charles,  Eastville; 
and  southwest  Virginia,  Rural  Retreat,  Marion, 
Crockett,  and  Atkins. 

Most  of  the  important  centers  of  production  in 
Colorado  are:    Brighton,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Colorado  Cabbage  Exchange,  Greeley,  Lupton,  Watten- 
berg,  lone,  Traceyville,  and  Ault« 

By  far  the  most  important  state  in  the  produc- 
tion of  late  cabbage  is  New  York.   All  of  the  states  in 
the  Great  Lakes  territory  are  important,  but  the 
district  south  of  Lake  Erie  extending  from  Syracuse 
to  Buffalo,  produces  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  late 
cabbage  crop  of  the  country.    The  most  important 
counties  are  Cortland,  Madison,  Monroe,  Niagara, 
Onondaga,  Ontario,  and  Wayne*    The  section  around 
Waterf  ord,  Erie  County,  Pa. ,  may  be  considered  a 
continuation  of  the  New  York  territory* 

Wisconsin  is  the  heaviest  commercial  producing 
state  in  the  middle  northwest.    The  important  centers 
are  Cambria,  Ripon,  Perryville,  Somers,  Applet  on. 
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Greenville,  Shlocton,  Corliss,  Caledonia,  Union 
Grove,  and  Racine. 

SECTION  6,     THE  MELON  CROP 

The  commercial  crop  to  which  the  name  *canta- 
loupe*  is  applied  would  more  correctly  be  designated 
the  "muskmelon*  crop.    Popular  usage  has,  however, 
decreed  otherwise,  so  that  the  name  of  one  variety 
of  muskmelon  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  whole 
crop  of  which  it  is  only  a  part. 

So  popular  has  the  cantaloupe  grown  during  the 
last  15  years  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  widely 


FIGURE  9.   WHERE  CANTALOUPES  ARE  GROWN 
Cantaloupes  are  now  commonly  shipped  entirely  across  the  country, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  important  places  held  by  California,  Colorado 

and  Arizona 


used,  thoroughly  distributed,  and  seasonably 
available  articles  of  food  in  the  United  States. 

Where  Cantaloupes  Are  Grown 

Fresh  cantaloupes  in  commercial  quantities 
become  available  from  the  Imperial  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, during  the  latter  part  of  May,  and  continue 
on  our  markets  until  well  into  October,  the  last 
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important  shipping  territory  being  the  region  of 
relatively  higher  altitude,  around  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado. 

Figure  9  shows  the  location  of  the  most  important 
commercial  producing  areas. 

Rank  of  States  In  Cantaloupe  Production 

In  1919  the  order  of  rank  in  cantaloupe  produc- 
tion was  as  follows: 

1.  California  6.  Colorado 

2.  Arkansas  7«  Arizona 

3.  Maryland  8.  Delaware 

4.  New  Jersey  9.  Michigan 

5.  Indiana  10.  North  Carolina 

California  is  the  most  important  cantaloupe 
state  in  point  of  acreage  and  quantity  of  production. 
The  chief  centers  are  the  Imperial  Valley  in  the 
south,  with  Brawley,  Heber,  and  Calexico  the  chief 
shipping  points ;  Los  Angeles  County  and  Stanislaus 
County,  with  Turlock,  Keyes,  and  Demair  the  most 
important  shipping  stations. 

In  point  of  acreage,  the  state  of  Arkansas  ranks 
next  to  California,  but  the  production  per  acre  is 
very  much  less.    Harris,  Blevins,  McCaskill, 
Nashville,  and  Van  Buren  are  among  the  more  important 
shipping  points. 

An  important  territory  is  in  the  Salt  River 
Valley  near  Glendale  and  Phoenix,  Arizona.  This 
territory  usually  ships  from  900  to  1,500  cars 
between  June  25  and  August  5. 

The  cantaloupe  territory  on  the  New  Mexico-Texas 
line  is  in  the  Messila  Valley,  the  chief  center 
being  La  Tuna. 

The  heavy  shipping  district  in  Colorado  is  the 
Rocky  Ford-Ordway  section  in  Arkansas  Valley. 

The  important  producing  territory  in  Indiana 
is  in  the  counties  of  Gibson,  Jackson,  Knox,  and 
Posey.    The  heavy  shipping  points  are  Vincennes, 
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Decker,  Poseyville,  and  Johnson.    The  headquarters 
of  the  distributing  agencies  are  mostly  located  in 
the  town  of  Princeton. 

The  heavy  producing  territory  in  Georgia  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fitzgerald,  Valdosta,  and  Camilla. 

Sussex  County,  Delaware,  Gloucester  County, 
New  Jersey,  and  Wicomico  County  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  aire  also  important  producing  sections. 

Rapid  Growth  of  the  Cantaloupe  Industry 

As  an  illustration  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
cantaloupe  industry,  the  Imperial  Valley  furnishes 
an  important  instance.    In  1905  only  297  carloads 
were  shipped  from  this  section.    Since  that  time, 
the  volimie  has  increased  more  than  3,000%!  The 
season  of  1922  was  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
experienced  when  to  July  20,  12,056  cars  had  been 
shipped  as  compared  with  10,708  in  1921,  and  8,903 
in  1920. 

The  average  yield  is  from  150  to  160  standard 
crates,  but  many  fields  will  run  200  crates  to 
the  acre. 

Enormous  Shipments  in  1922 

The  largest  number  of  cars  ever  shipped  on  one 
day  in  any  previous  season  was  in  June,  1919,  when 
348  went  out  in  a  single  day.    On  June  9,  1921,  335 
cars  were  shipped.    In  1922  all  previous  records  were 
broken  when  on  June  19,  385  cars  were  shipped.  The 
movement  continued  to  grow  and  by  the  23d,  525  cars 
rolled ;  on  the  26th,  557  ;  and  on  the  peak  day  of  the 
season,  June  27,  648  cars  were  loaded.    This  was 
Just  300  cars  higher  than  the  record  day  of  previous 
years. 

During  the  last  10  days  in  June ,  an  average  of 
more  than  500  cars  rolled  daily,  while  for  the  three 
weeks'  period,  June  17  to  July  4,  the  daily  loadings 
exceeded  300  cars  per  day,  except  on  two  Sundays. 

This  crop  was  marketed  by  43  distributers,  only 
two  of  whom  shipped  less  than  100  cars.  The  largest 
individual  distributer  shipped  950  cars. 
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When  you  bear  In  mind  that  this  crop  Is  produced 
3 9 000  miles  away  from  Its  greatest  single  market » 
Nev  York  City,  is  highly  perishable,  and  must  be 
shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  practically  on  passenger 
train  schedules »  you  can  readily  visualize  the  multi- 
tude»  peculiarity,  and  difficulty  of  the  marketing 
problems  that  arise. 

In  1917  cantaloupe  shipments  totalled  16,719 
cars  from  all  shipping  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  1922  the  shipped  crop  totalled  nearly  30,000  cars. 


One  of  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  recent  years 
in  American  dietary,  is  the  rate  at  which  consumption 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  has  increased  and  consump- 
tion of  meat  has  decreased.   Watermelons  have 
Increased  in  use  along  with  the  rest. 

Where  Watermelons  Are  Grown 

»  The  1920  crop  of  nearly  40,000  cars  was  nearly 

10,000  carloads  greater  than  the  1919  crop.  Com- 
parable figures  are  not  available  for  all  years, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  1921  crop 
totaled  46,463  cars.    In  1922,  the  shipments  reached 
48,000  cars. 

In  1922  Georgia  shipped  a  total  of  13^098  cars ; 
Florida,  10,897  cars ;  South  Carolina,  4,524  catrs ; 
and  Texas,  3,630  cars.    California  is  usually  a 
heavy  shipping  state  and  its  1922  total  was  around 
4,000  cars. 

The  southeastern  states  in  1922  contributed 
26,342  cars  during  the  period  from  May  23  to  August  7. 
This  quantity  was  produced  in  Florida,  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  Of 
the  26,342  cars,  7%  went  to  New  England,  34%  to  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  over  25%  to  the  Middle  West, 
6%  to  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  27%  to 
the  Southern  States.   New  York  City  alone  received 

to 55  mpHU  cars,  or  11.6%,  and  Chicago,  1,737  cars, 
or  6«6%. 
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When  Watermelons  Are  Marketed 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  further  the  loca- 
tion, importance,  and  shipping  seasons  of  the  main 
watermelon  area.  Table  XI  is  given  to  indicate  to 
the  student,  the  widespread  character  of  the  water- 
melon industry  and  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  areas.    The  tonnage  for  1917  is  given  as 
that  is  the  year  for  which  the  most  complete  relative 
figures  are  available. 


Table  XI.    Watermelon  Shipping  Areas,  1917 


State  : 

'No.  Cars: 

Shipping 
>     Season  : 

:Larger  Loading 
;      at at ions 

0,770  : 

June  1-  • 
;    Sept.  15  : 

Thomasville, 
Quitman, 
I  Ft.  V^llev 

South  Carolina: 

4,107  : 

June  20-  : 
;    Au^st  31  < 

Lena, 
Furman, 
;  Ridp:eland 

3 , 622  : 

May  1-  fl 

I    Auioist  15 

Bowling  Green 
Ocaia, 
5  Live  Oak 

2,871  : 

May  15-  ; 
:    Oct.  15 

Hemstead, 
Weatherf ord, 
:  Como 

: 

2,533  : 

< 

July  15-  : 
:    Oct.  1 

t  JBClXUOXl, 

Gibson, 
:  Clarkton 

1,552  : 

June  15-  : 
:    Oct.  15 

Grand  Bay, 
:  Malvern 

North  Carolina 

1  : 
!  1,201 

:  July  15- 
:    Sept.  1 

Laurinburg, 
:  Fayetteville, 
:  Maxton 

California. • . . j 

I    1,137  J 

\  June  1-  : 
:    Oct.  10 

:  Brawl ey, 
;  Dinuba, 
:  Turlock 

Maryland...... : 

:    1,019  J 

:  Aug.  1- 
:    Oct.  1 

1  Salisbury, 
:  Reid^s  Grove 

All  Other  : 
Steves 

;             :  : 
:    3.612  : 

:  30.424  : 
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SECTION  1.     THE  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENT 


The  commercial  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has 
developed  in  such  a  short  time  that  it  has  not 
received  the  attention  that  has  been  devoted  to 
some  other  classes  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  furthermore,  are 
seasonal  crops.    They  must  be  sold  while  in  prime 
condition  or  loss  occurs.    Some  crops  of  this  class, 
such  as  strawberries  and  lettuce,  must  be  marketed 
immediately  after  harvesting.    Others,  like  potatoes 
and  apples,  may  be  stored  several  months  without 
serious  deterioration.    This  complicates  the 
marketing  problem. 

In  addition,  the  production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  subject  to  greater  fluctuation  than  is 
the  case  with  most  other  commodities.    An  acre  of 
good  wheat  land  will  produce  only  about  30  bushels, 
or  1,200  pounds.    It  will  take  a  great  many  addi- 
tionalTacres  to  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  the 
crop  of  a  nation  that  runs  into  600  or  800  million 
bushels. 

Cabbages,  on  the  other  hand,  often  yield  10  tons 
(20,000  pounds)  to  the  acre,  and  a  comparatively 
small  increase  in  acreage,  may  push  supply  far  above 
the  demand  with  disastrous  results  to  prices. 

Production  Close  to  Consiaming  Capacity 

At  the  present*  time,  the  production  of  many 
classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  perilously  near 
the  present  consuming  capacity  of  the  country.  We 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  that  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  until  methods 
of  marketing  the  existing  crops  are  improved,  or 
the  consimiing  capacity  of  the  country  is  increased, 
it  would  be  folly  to  think  of  developing  them. 

How  Citrus  Growers  Avoided  Over-Product ion 

Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  situation,  but 
still  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.    Twenty  years 
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ago,  the  citrus  growers  of  California  were  con- 
fronted by  the  problem  of  over-production*  Condi- 
tions had  seemed  to  favor  the  orange  and  lemon 
industry  for  a  nimiber  of  years.    Prices  were  good  and 
the  growers  increased  the  size  of  the  groves  and 
many  new  growers  entered  this  attractive  industry. 

Then  suddenly,  something  went  wrong.  Prices 
began  to  decline  in  the  favorite  markets,  so  that, 
frequently,  a  carload  of  oranges  would  sell  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.    There  seemed  to  be 
more  oranges  than  the  people  could  consume. 

Then  followed  some  wild  efforts  to  find  new 
markets.    Cars  were  diverted  from  the  glutted  markets 
to  other  points,  but  this  afforded  very  uncertain 
relief,  because  when  one  large  grower  diverted  a 
carload  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  the  chances 
were  that  his  neighbor  and  a  number  of  other  growers 
would  do  the  same  thing.    So  that  by  the  time  half  of 
the  c€trs  arrived  in  Baltimore,  prices  would  be  de- 
moralized there  also. 

How  Organization  Is  Increasing  Demand 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  citrus  growers  got  together  and  organized 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.    This  is  a 
producers'  organization  developed  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  growers  to  work  out  cooperatively 
the  problems  that  none  could  solve  individually. 
This  organization  has  been  extremely  successful. 
Like  any  other  similar  effort,  it  has  had  its  ups 
and  downs,  but  through  persistence  and  wise  direc- 
tion it  has  always  managed  to  maintain  a  very  large 
and  representative  membership. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  good  that 
it  has  accomplished  for  the  citrus  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  incidentally,  for  those  of  Florida  as 
well. 

The  Exchange,  first  of  all,  tackled  the  problem 
of  distribution.    It  regulated  the  shipments  to  the 
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various  markets.    Having  control  of  a  latrge  part  of 
the  total  crop,  this  could  be  done  effectively.  It 
then  undertook  to  improve  the  methods  of  growing, 
harvesting »  and  packing. 

Last»  but  not  least,  it  inaugurated  a  very  effec- 
tive system  for  stimulating  the  consumption  of 
citrus  fruits  by  educating  the  public  through  adver- 
tising.   This  has  been  so  very  effective  that  the 
consumption  of  oranges  and  lemons  has  steadily 
increased  with  gratifying  results  to  all  concerned. 

Some  Growers  Saved  by  Cooperation 

Following  similar  methods,  the  California  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Growers  rescued  a  large  group  of 
grape  producers  who  were  on  the  verge  of  destitution, 
and  placed  their  industry  upon  a  very  sound  and 
profitable  foundation.    Many  other  successful 
cooperative  organizations  have  been  developed  re- 
cently in  California,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

An  important  development  which  has  been  peculiar 
to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  has  been  the 
organization  of  large  private  or  semi-cooperative 
selling  agencies.    Among  the  large  outstanding  ones, 
have  been  the  North  American  Fruit  Exchange,  the 
General  Sales  Agency,  and  the  American  Fruit  Growers, 
Inc.    These  sales  agencies  are  treated  fully  in 
succeeding  lessons. 

One  of  the  big  difficulties  in  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  been  that  even  though  a  community 
might  cooperate  in  shipping,  it  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient tonnage,  or  a  sufficiently  long  season  to 
warrant  maintaining  its  own  sales  force  in  the  large 
markets.    The  California  Fruit  Growers*  Exchange, 
however,  has  been  able  to  maintain  sales  organiza- 
tions in  principal  markets,  because  it  has  oranges 
and  lemons  moving  to  market  every  month  in  the 
year. 
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The  private  sales  agencies  were  developed  to 
meet  this  need  for  representatives  in  large  markets. 
They  have  their  representatives  In  all  of  the  Im- 
portant markets,  and  are  able  to  maintain  this  force » 
because  they  handle  shipments  from  various  growers 
or  cooperative  associations  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  some  of  which  are  shipping  each  month 
in  the  year. 

Selling  by  Auction  May  Increase 

Another  phase  of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing 
is  thought  by  certain  students  of  marketing  to  have 
great  potential  possibilities.    This  is  the  auction 
method  of  selling,  which  will  be  covered  thoroughly 
in  a  separate  lesson.    The  fruit  auctions  play  an 
important  part  in  the  perishable  business  in  most 
large  markets,  but  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
it  is  true  that  auctions  have  been  used  mostly  to 
dispose  of  shipments  which  could  not  be  sold  through 
the  usual  trade  channels. 

Consequently,  in  many  cities  auctions  have  be- 
come the  last  resort  for  fruit  which  has  been  shipped 
from  one  market  to  another,  and  which  has  reached 
the  point  where  it  must  be  sold  without  further 
delay.    The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
sells  the  larger  part  of  its  fruit  through  auctions 
and  has  apparently  profited  by  lt« 

Students  who  feel  that  there  will  be  a  real 
development  in  this  method  of  selling  in  the  future, 
base  their  arguments  mainly  upon  these  two  points: 

First,  the  development  of  standardization  will 
greatly  facilitate  auction  selling. 

Second,  fruit  auctions  seem  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  centralized  exchange  system  which 
has  been  so  effective  in  selling  live  stock,  grain, 
and  cotton. 

There  is  a  greater  opportunity  for  waste  and 
loss  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  than  in 
almost  any  other  departments  of  agriculture.  Ignor- 
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ance  of  proper  marketing  methods,  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  crops,  and  the  lack  of  organized  sell- 
ing machinery  are  the  reasons • 

Why  By-Products  Reduce  Losses 

The  development  of  the  by-product  industry  has 
done  much  to  reduce  unnecessary  waste  and  losses  by 
making  profitable  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
cannot  be  marketed  profitably  otherwise.    The  can- 
ning and  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the 
making  of  fruit  Juices  have  all  helped  to  prevent 
loss  of  surplus  or  cull  products. 

While  much  has  been  done  in  the  development  of 
the  by-product  industry,  the  limit  of  possibilities 
in  this  direction  is  not  in  sight,  and  tremendous 
developments  may  be  looked  for  in  the  next  few  years. 
This  subject  is  treated  at  much  greater  length  in 
later  lessons* 

Section  8.    PUBLICITY  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

One  of  the  principal  problems  that  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  grower  has  to  overcome  in  the  market- 
ing of  his  product,  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  to  regard  certain  of  these  com- 
modities as  luxuries.    Much  has  been  done  to  remove 
this  notion  from  the  public  mind,  but  a  great  deal 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished.    This  question  is 
of  particular  importance  to  the  producers  of  what 
are  commonly  regarded  as  out-of -season  crops. 

Why  Winter  Use  of  Lettuce  Increased 

Lettuce  is  one  of  these.    Previously  regarded  as 
a  vex*y  great  luxury  in  the  winter  time,  its  use  was 
confined  to  the  wealthy  class  whose  requirements 
were  largely  filled  by  local  greenhouses. 

In  1899,  the  state  of  California  produced  only 
two  acres  of  lettuce.    However,  the  public's  appe- 
tite for  lettuce  was  being  coaxed  along  by  Florida 
growers,  who  planted  548  acres  in  1899.   By  1919,  the 
lettuce  acreage  in  California  had  increased  to  6,121, 
and  in  Florida  to  2,664. 
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The  increase  In  consumption,  indicated  by  these 
figures,  has  been  accomplished  without  any  real 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producers  or 
distributers.    If  the  producers  of  lettuce  could  pool 
their  efforts  Just  as  the  raisin  and  the  walnut 
growers  of  California  have  done,  and  if  they  would 
conduct  an  educational  campaign,  the  demand  for  this 
very  healthful  and  palatable  winter  vegetable  could 
doubtless  be  doubled  or  tripled  very  quickly. 

This  is  cited  as  an  example  of  the  possibilities 
of  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  producers  to 
increase  the  demand  for  a  commodity  that  is  in  danger 
of  being  produced  in  larger  quantities  than  can 
be  sold  to  advantage,  unless  demand  is  increased. 

How  Advertising  Made  Citrus  Fruits  Necessities 

Advertising,  in  one  form  or  another,  h€t9  accom- 
plished the  seemingly  impossible  task  of  removing 
citrus  fruits  from  the  strictly  luxury  class,  so  that 
they  are  now  considered  an  absolute  necessity  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  population. 

A  greater  opportunity  for  the  application  of 
modern  selling  methods  is  given  in  the  advertising 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  in  any  other  agricul- 
tural commodity.    This  statement  is  made  for  several 
reasons : 

First,  because  fruits  and  vegetables  generally 
go  to  the  consumer  in  the  original  form. 

Second,  because  the  distribution  and  sales  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  probably  less  organized 
than  any  of  the  main  classes  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.   Grain,  live  stock,  and  cotton  already  have 
their  organized  central  market  places* 

Third,  fruits,  especially  have,  until  recently, 
been  considered  more  in  the  class  with  luxuries  and 
it  is  only  in  the  past  few  years  that  they  have  been 
generally  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
everyday  diet.    The  educational  work  of  the  raisin 
growers  with  the  slogan  "Have  you  had  your  iron 
today?*  is  especially  noteworthy. 
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Much  Still  Remains  to  Be  Accomplished 

One  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  that 
in  spite  of  the  noteworthy  progress  that  has  already 
been  made  in  the  marketing  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  much  still  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
The  industry,  as  a  whole,  is  unorganized*    Even  the 
marketing  of  our  most  important  fruit  crop,  apples, 
is  in  a  chaotic  state  in  many  localities,  and  very 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  consistent 
effort  to  stimulate  greater  use  of  this  crop. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1913,  has  greatly  assisted  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry.    Its  work  on  standard  grades, 
inspection,  and  market  news  service,  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  industry  out  of  chaos  and  to  put  it  on 
a  more  substantial  footing* 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  will  always  be 
speculative,  because  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  crops,  but  standard  grades,  inspection,  and  the 
widespread  knowledge  of  marketing  conditions  can 
do  much  to  reduce  the  extent  of  gambling  and  render 
it  essentially  a  well-organized,  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 
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THE  ONE  MOST  IMPORTANT  SERVICE 
IN  RAISING  PRICES 


Possibly  it  is  over-stating  the  matter  a  little 
to  say  that  any  one  factor  in  the  marketing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  influences  prices  more  than  others. 
But  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  Lesson  2»  is  the  one  that  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  better  prices  and  the  better  demand 
enjoyed  by  fruits  and  vegetables  in  recent  years. 

What  is  it  that  any  shipper  can  do  to  greatly 
reduce  his  freight  bills? 

What  is  it  that  makes  auction  selling  possible? 

What  is  it  that  has  made  housewives  willing  to 
pay  more  for  fruits  than  in  former  years? 

What  is  it  that  has  made  it  possible  to  sell  more 
oranges  since  growers  organized  themselves  into  co- 
operative shipping  associations? 

The  answers  are  made  very  clear  in  Lesson  2»  and 
after  reading  it,  there  will  be  no  doubt  in  your 
mind  but  that  it  pays  shippers  to  do  this  work  that 
makes  consimiers  more  willing  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  good  quality  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


brassica,  n.    A  large  genus  of  annual  and  perennial 
herbs  of  the  mustard  family  of  the  old  world,  fur- 
nishing several  of  the  earliest  cultivated  and  most 
valuable  table  vegetables  such  as  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower »  kale,  brussels  sprouts,  etc. 

by-product  >  n.    After  the  best  of  a  lot  of  fruits  or 
vegetables  is  sold  for  the  use  to  which  they  are 
best  suited,  there  usually  are  some  of  inferior 
grade  that  aire  canned,  made  into  preserves.  Jellies, 
drinks,  or  other  useful  products  known  as  by- 
products. 

citrus  fruit,    A  fruit  borne  on  trees  that  do  not 
shed  their  leaves  each  season;  as  opposed  to  de- 
ciduous fruits  (which  see).    The  genus  includes: 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruits,  tangerines, 
etc« 

cucurbit ous  crop.    A  crop  belonging  to  the  cucur- 
bitacae,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  vines  of  the  gourd 
family,  including  pumpkins,  squashes,  watermelons, 
cucumbers,  etc. 

cull,  n.    An  article  rejected,  or  at  least  placed 
in  an  inferior  grade.    For  example,  in  sorting  pota- 
toes, those  which  are  scabby  or  knotty  are  thrown 
out  as  culls.    Sometimes  culls  have  a  value.  For 
example:  cull  potatoes  may  be  used  for  stock  feed. 
In  other  cases,  culls  have  little  value,  or  at  least 
no  use  has  yet  been  discovered  for  them. 

deciduous  fruit.    Fruit  borne  on  trees  that  shed 
their  leaves  at  the  close  of  each  producing  season, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  apricots, 
and  others. 

divert .  V.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  to  change  the 
destination  of  a  shipment.    Usually  only  full  car- 
loads aire  diverted. 

demoralized  price.    A  low  price  brought  about  by  a 
supply  greater  than  the  demand.    As  a  rule,  a  de- 
moralized price  is  one  which  does  not  return 
shippers  a  profit.    Sometimes  the  returns  are  not 
enough  to  pay  the  freight  alone. 
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express  shipment,    A  shlpneot  made  through  aa 
express  company  instead  of  through  the  railroad 
company,  usually  of  a  small  quantity  {leas  than  a 
carload).    The  shipment  usually  is  made  by  express 
in  order  to  decrease  the  time  between  the  shipping 
point  and  the  market.    There  are  times  when  entire 
carloads  are  shipped  by  express,  in  which  case  the 
car  is  handled  the  same  as  an  express  oar,  on  an  ex- 
press train. 

glut.  V.    A  condition  that  sometimes  occurs  in  a 
market,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  more  of  a 
certain  product  than  can  be  sold  at  a  price  fair  to 
producers  before  more  of  the  product  will  arrive 
for  sale. 

market  news  service.  A  system  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  whereby  informa- 
tion regarding  prices,  demand,  and  supply  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  is  transmitted  by  telegraph,  radio, 
telephone,  and  mail,  to  shipping  points,  from  which 
the  products  reported  on  are  to  be  shipped. 

perennial  plant.    One  that  continues  to  grow  from 
one  planting,  from  year  to  year,  as  opposed  to  an 
annual  plant,  which  is  one  that  must  be  planted  each 
year.    A  biennial  plant  is  one  that  lives  for  two 
years  from  the  one  planting. 

solanaoeous  crop.    Crops  belonging  to  the  solana- 
ceae  family,  a  large  genus  of  temperate  and  tropical 
herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees.    In  North  America  the  best 
known  crops  of  this  genus  belong  to  the  so-called 
"night  shade"  family,  and  include  tomatoes,  pota- 
toes and  egg-plant. 

salad  plant.    Plants  commonly  used  for  making 
salads,  including  lettuce,  endive,  chickory,  dande- 
lion, garden-cress,  mustard,  cives,  etc. 

tuber  crop.  A  crop  cultivated  for  the  tubers  or 
enlarged  roots  which  are  used  for  food  for  either 
man  or  beast. 

tonnage,  n.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  refers  to  a 
total  number  of  tons ;  often  used  in  an  indefinite 
capacity,  that  is,  without  referring  to  a  specific 
number  of  tons.    Instead  of  saying,  "The  total 
quantity  of  fruits  marketed  this  year  is  extra 
large,"  the  same  thing  is  often  said  by  using  the 
word  "tonnage,"  thusi  "The  tonnage  of  fruits  mar- 
keted this  year  is  extra  large." 

urban,  adj.    Descriptive  of  persons  or  things,  in, 
or  related  to  a  city  or  town;  as  opposed  to  country. 
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THE  MAM  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSON 


WELLS  A.  SHERMAN 


Mr.  Sherman  has  had  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
study  the  major  developments  in  the  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.    He  is  one  of  the  two  men  who 
formed  the  nucleus  around  which  was  built  the 
present  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
U«  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  was  first  organized,  it  was  flooded  with  all 
sorts  of  suggested  remedies  for  marketing  ills, 
ranging  from  purely  investigational  studies  to 
recommendations  for  the  government  to  take  over  the 
distribution  and  marketing  of  farm  products.  Mr. 
Sheraan  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the  investi- 
gation conducted  to  ascertain  the  fields  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  could  be  of  greatest  service, 
and  he  organized  the  Telegraphic  Market  News  Serv- 
ice on  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  has  proved  so 
helpful  and  which  has  now  been  extended  to  other 
commodities. 

All  of  this  was  pioneering  work  and  it  has 
brought  him  into  intimate  contact  with  producers, 
shippers,  and  men  "in  the  trade." 

Mr.  Sherman  possesses  the  unusual  combination 
of  vision,  with  the  ability  to  "keep  his  feet  on  the 
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ground"  at  all  times,  and  he  has  been  an  Important 
factor  in  developing  some  of  the  most  far-reaching 
policies  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Under  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Bureau, 
Mr.  Sherman  was  placed  in  charge  of  all  activities 
relating  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  he  now  ex- 
ercises supervision,  not  only  over  the  Market  News 
Service,  but  over  inspection,  grades  and  standards, 
and  other  important  lines  of  work  dealing  with 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Sherman  probably  has 
as  broad  a  view  of  the  trend  and  changes  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  as  any  man  in  the  country. 
His  view  on  the  development  and  probable  future 
trend  of  standardization  and  grading  represents  an 
authoritative  view  on  the  subject. 
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HOW  10  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 


This  lesson  is  best  studied  from  two  view- 
points.   You  ought  to  consider  the  facts  here  con- 
tained with  the  viewpoint  of  the  grower.    And  you 
will  need  to  study  again  with  the  viewpoint  of  the 
shipper. 

This  lesson  is  particularly  clear  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  grading  and  standardizing.    You  will 
find  that  there  are  advantages  to  producers,  to 
shippers »  and  to  consumers.    As  you  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  producer,  you  will  want  to  be 
watching  for  ways  in  which  the  producer  can  profit 
by  grading.    As  a  shipper,  you  will  want  to  learn 
exactly  how  to  get  higher  prices  by  having  your 
products  graded  to  meet  demands  on  the  markets  to 
which  you  can  ship. 

It  is,  perhaps,  wise  to  give  you  this  precaution 
in  studying  this  course ;  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
you  do  not  learn  all  you  wish  to  know  about  a  subject 
in  the  first  lesson  where  the  subject  is  discussed. 
There  are  many  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  same  subject  in  several  different  lessons,  in 
order  to  provide  adequate  treatment.    This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  subject  of  grading.    There  are 
so  many  kinds  of  important  fruits  and  vegetables, 
each  with  its  own  grade  standards,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  attempt  to  give  complete  discus- 
sions of  the  grading  of  each  kind  in  this  lesson. 

If  by  chance,  you  are  a  student  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  grading,  or  who  has  had  instruction  in 
this  same  subject  in  a  college,  you  will  appreciate 
the  practical  points  brought  out  in  this  lesson. 
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OBADES  AND  STANDARDS  FOR  FRUITS  AND 
VEQETABLES 


BY  fnSLLS  A.  SHERMAN 


The  terms  "gpading"  and  "standardization"  are 
used  so  loosely  and  Interchangeably  that  it  is  im- 
portant at  the  outset  to  suggest  certain  defini- 
tions. 

Grading  consists  of  separating  a  product  into 
groups  or  grades  of  uniform  size,  kind,  and  quality. 

Standardization,  whether  through  custom  or  by 
law,  establishes  the  permanency  of  these  grades »  by 
defining  the  nature  and  character  of  the  commodity 
included  in  the  grade  or  the  defects  excluded  there- 
fromi 

Standards  necessarily  are  of  many  kinds  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be  stand- 
ardized. 

In  this  lecture,  our  interest  will  be  chiefly 
in  what  may  be  called  commercial  or  trade  standards. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  factors 
which  determine  the  relative  value  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  markets.    Among  these  are  variety, 
size,  color t  texture,  maturity,  and  freedom  from 
injuries  caused  by  diseases,  insects,  or  mechan- 
ical means  which  affect  the  appearance  of  the  prod- 
uct or  impair  its  keeping  quality.    Obviously,  the 
most  exact  method  of  informing  the  prospective 
buyer  of  the  character  of  the  commodity  is  by  a 
detailed  written  description  which  would  deal  with 
each  factor  in  detail.    Such  a  method,  however,  is 
impracticable  commercially  and,  therefore,  certain 
of  these  factors  influencing  value  have  been  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  grouped,  and  are  considered  as  a 
whole.    These  groups  comprise  the  various  commer- 
cial grades. 
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To  illustrate;  the  value  of  western  Spitzen- 
burg  apples  is  Judged  by  the  sizot  the  oonditioxiy 
and  the  grade.    The  grade  in  turn  is  determined  by 
the  percentage  of  good  red  color,  the  relative 
freedom  from  misshapen  specimens  or  those  which  are 
affected  by  apple  scab»  worm  holes,  bruises,  or  any 
other  types  of  injiuy. 

In  other  words,  a  grade  fixes  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  each  of  a  number  of  factors  influenc- 
ing market  value.    A  lot  may  be  thrown  out  of  grade 
if  it  falls  below  the  requirements  of  one  or  more  of 
these  specifications.    The  other  factors  are  con- 
sidered individually »  but  in  connection  with  the 


In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  only  those 
factors  are  grouped  together  as  a  grade  which  can 
be  applied  successfully  over  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory and  under  varied  conditions.    For  example,  one 
can  visit  every  producing  section  in  the  country 
and  find  that  scabby  or  grub-eaten  potatoes  are  re- 
garded as  inferior.    Therefore,  one  encounters  no 
difficulty  in  setting  down  as  one  factor  in  his 
No.  1  grade  that  the  lot  shall  be  "free  from  damage 
caused  by  scab  and  grubs." 

On  the  contrary,  the  requirements  as  to  size 
vary  widely.    In  the  early  districts  of  Florida  and 
elsewhere,  potatoes  are  dug  and  profitably  marketed 
when  they  have  attained  a  diameter  of  IH  inches 
whereas  in  seasons  of  ordinarily  heavy  production 
late  potatoes  of  that  size  are  regarded  as  practi- 
cally unsalable  in  northern  districts.    In  Maine, 
potatoes  5%  inches  in  diameter  or  larger  are  known 
in  Boston  trade  parlance  as  "bulls"  and  are  sold  at  a 
heavy  discount,  while  in  Idaho,  large  sizes  of 
generally  good  quality  are  sorted  out  and  sold  at  a 
substantial  premium  as  "bakers."    One  might  con- 
clude from  this  that,  as  a  principle  in  grading, 
size  is  a  factor  to  consider  independently,  and 
such  is  indeed  the  case.    Both  citrus  and  deciduous 
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fruits  are  now  almost  universally  quoted  both  as  to 
grade  and  size. 

The  problem  of  standardization  is  to  fix  defi- 
nitely the  specif ioation  of  the  grades  and  to  secure 
their  universal  adoption. 


The  importance  of  having  definite  standards 
and  applying  them  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade 
is  not  generally  appreciated.    The  following  are 
some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained! 

1.  Standards  provide  the  definite  basis  of  trade 
necessary  in  doing  business  at  long  range,  and 
especially  a  basis  for  contracts 

2.  They  tend  to  eliminate  fraud  and  deception 

3m    Encourage  the  actual  sorting  of  the  various 
commodities  into  classes  which  meet  the  par- 
ticulal*  requirements  of  the  different  markets, 
and  thus  facilitate  distribution 

4.  Reduce  losses  in  transit  by  requiring  uni- 
formity of  maturity  in  the  package 

5.  Lengthen  the  marketing  period  by  providing 
certain  classes  which  may  be  safely  held  in 
storage 

6.  Provide  a  basis  for  cooperative  "pooling" 

7.  Standards  furnish  a  basis  for  advertising 

8.  They  encourage  better  methods  of  production 
by  giving  proper  recognition  to  variations  in 
quality 

9.  They  furnish  the  only  basis  for  accurate  and 
comparable  market  quotations 

10.  In  general;  a  reputation  for  dependability, 
promotes  confidence  in  the  industry  , which  does 
much  to  stimulate  consumption  and  decrease 
the  number  of  disagreements  between  shippers 
and  receivers  which  have  resulted  in  so  many 
rejected  shipments  and  expensive  litigations 
and  have  in  the  past  constituted  one  of  the 
heaviest  taxes  on  the  industry 

Benefits  to  Consumers 

11.  Any  general  increase  in  marketing  efficiency 
should  reduce  the  costs  of  distribution  per 
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package.  This  saving  results  in  benefits  both 
to  producer  and  consumer 

12.    The  consumer  buys  standardized  products  over 
a  longer  season  and  at  a  more  or  less  stable 
price 9  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  than  with 
alternate  gluts  and  famines 

Opposition  to  Standardization 

Wherever  standardization  of  any  kind  has  been 
attempted  in  the  past,  unwise  and  ignorant  opposi- 
tion has  usually  been  met.    For  instance,  when  the 
standard  gauging  of  railroads  was  first  attempted, 
the  broad  gauge  of  what  is  now  the  New  York  Central 
extended  only  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania.    From  there  to 
Chicago,  the  road  was  narrow  gauged.    All  passen- 
gers were  forced  to  detrain  and  change  cars  at  Erie. 

As  a  result,  there  grew  up  at  that  point  a  re- 
munerative business  for  lodging  houses,  restaur- 
ants, hotels,  curio  dealers,  and  suppliers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.    When  the  railroad  proposed  to  widen  the 
gauge  and  run  through  trains,  roadway,  bridges,  and 
other  structures  were  built,  but  in  advance  of  the 
first  train  the  citizens  of  Erie  blew  up  tracks  and 
bridges  in  order  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  so 
desirable  a  form  of  standardization.    So  bitter 
became  the  fight  that  the  governors  of  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  to  intervene  to  settle 
the  matter. 

Origin  of  United  States  Potato  Grades 

In  the  standardization  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  same  opposition  has  been  encountered.  It 
was  met  in  the  preparation  of  the  legislation  under 
which  food  control  was  established  and  conducted 
during  the  war. 

The  original  draft  of  the  Food  Control  Act  con- 
tained a  section  definitely  conferring  authority 
upon  the  United  States  Government  to  establish 
standards  for  agricultural  products.  Opposition 
resulted  in  its  being  thrown  out. 
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By  argument  and  persuasion^  on  the  part  of  one 
or  two  members 9  it  was  reinserted  in  two  successive 
forms  of  the  billt  but  the  legislation^  as  finally 
passed,  did  not  convey  standardization  authority. 
The  bill,  however,  did  convey  such  broad  powers  over 
all  handling  of  foodstuffs  that  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration established  certain  compulsory  standards 
under  its  power  to  regulate  dealers. 


As  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Market s^  it  was  decided  that  the 
use  of  higher  standards  for  the  home  grading  of 
white  potatoes  would  reduce  the  demands  on  trans- 
portation and  would  otherwise  improve  potato  mar- 
keting and  distribution.    Therefore^  tentative 
United  States  grades  were  prepared  and  recommended. 

The  specifications  were  drawn  up  after  a 
thorough-going  study  of  potato  grading  problems. 
When  transportation  facilities  became  over  tazed^ 
the  Food  Administration  ordered  the  universal  use 
of  the  permissive  grades  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
by  all  its  licensees.    These  included  all  wholesale 
handlers  of  potatoes.    The  use  of  these  standards 
thus  became  almost  universal. 

Michigan  Growers'  Experience  with  Standards 

Immediately^  a  howl  went  up  from  many  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  from  producers  and  pro- 
ducer organizations,  who  insisted  that  the  compul- 
sory use  of  the  grades  would  ruin  them.    On  one  occa- 
sion, practically  every  representative  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  from  the  state  of  Michigan, 
accompanied  by  a  committee  of  growers  and  organiza- 
tion officers  from  that  state,  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  insist  upon  the  cancellation 
both  of  the  grades  and  of  the  order  of  the  Food 
Administration  requiring  their  use. 

Figures  were  presented  to  show  how  many  millions 
of  dollars  the  application  of  the  goveimment  stand- 
ards would  cost  the  farmers  of  Michigan.  The 
descriptions  of  the  standards  had  been  so  carefully 
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Studied  that  there  was  no  oooasion  to  yield  as  to 
their  correctness.    Neither  would  the  Food  Admin- 
istration yield  in  the  requirement  that  they  be 
used*    This  took  place  in  1918. 

Less  than  two  years  afterward^  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  potato  graders »  or  sizing 
machines 9  was  selling  in  Michigan  alone  more  ma- 
chines than  the  entire  country  had  taken  a  few  years 
before.    What  has  been  the  result? 

Within  the  past  three  years  Michigan  growers 
have  organized  one  of  the  most  successful  coopera- 
tive selling  organizations  in  the  potato  industry. 
Their  "Chief  Petosky"  brand  is  kept  strictly  up  to 
the  standard  of  U.  S.  No.  I9  although  the  grades  are 
no  longer  compulsory,  and  brings  a  premium  regu- 
larly wherever  known. 

Standards  Being  Prepared  for  all  Finiits  and 
Vegetables 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which 
includes  the  former  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  progressing  rapidly 
toward  the  standardization  of  all  of  the  principal 
fruits  and  vegetables.    There  are  many  factors  to  be 
considered,  and  frequently  there  are  numerous 
widely  divergent  grades  that  have  been  adopted  by 
the  trade  or  local  communities.    The  task  of  sub- 
stituting for  these  local  grades  for  any  one  com- 
modity, a  national  standard  grade  that  will  apply  to 
the  products  of  all  sections,  requires  much  pa- 
tience and  intelligent  effort. 

Up  to  1922,  grades  for  14  perishable  crops  were 
prepared  and  distributed.    These  include  barrelled 
apples,  peaches,  strawberries,  cabbages,  cucum- 
bers, celery,  lettuce,  Bermuda  onions,  northern 
grown  onions,  white  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  toma- 
toes, cauliflower,  and  asparagus.    It  is  understood 
that  these  are  merely  permissive  grades  and  are  not 
compulsory. 
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These  standards  were  adopted  by  the  trade  in 
many  instances  and  some  of  them  have  been  written 
into  the  laws  of  a  number  of  the  principal  producing 
states. 

HOW  PRODUCERS  BENEFIT  BY  SIAMDARDIZAIIOM 

There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  to  suspect  that  standards  and  the  applica- 
tion of  grades  work  to  his  disadvantage.    A  visit  to 
any  great  market  place  where  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  sold^  will  readily  convince  him  of  his  error  in 
this  respect. 

On  the  auction^  in  the  yards »  in  the  great 
wholesale  houses,  and  in  the  retail  stores,  every 
minute  of  the  day,  graded  products  are  bringing 
better  prices  by  far  than  field-run  or  irregularly 
graded  products.    A  few  specific  instances  may  be 
mentioned. 

Graded  Onions  Return  50%  More  Than  Ungraded 

A  few  years  ago  at  Laredo,  Texas »  field-run 
Bermuda  onions  of  the  same  character  and  quality  as 
onions 9  graded  according  to  the  tentative  standards 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Markets  were  shipped 
in  the  same  train  to  the  same  market  and  sold. 

The  returns  on  the  well-graded  product »  in 
spite  of  the  inconsiderable  amount  of  culling  out 
that  was  necessary^  were  sufficient  to  pay  for  all 
of  the  work  involved  in  sorting  and  grading  the 
onions,  and  in  addition,  produced  30%  more  returns 
to  the  grower  than  was  returned  by  the  ungraded 
onions. 

Losses  on  Ungraded  Potatoes 

Recently  the  Minnesota  Potato  Exchange  made  an 
analysis  comparing  expenses,  losses,  and  actual 
returns  of  graded  and  ungraded  potatoes. 

The  loss  from  shrinkage  on  the  ungraded  pota- 
toes amounted  to  $80.20  per  car. 
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The  loss  because  of  the  lower  price  received 
for  the  ungraded  stock  was  |82.51  per  car. 

Expenses  that  would  have  been  xmnecessary  if 
the  potatoes  had  been  graded»  amounted  to  |21.13 
per  oar. 

Thus,  the  loss  per  car  was  |183.85. 

But,  because  of  not  grading  the  potatoes  before 
they  were  shipped^  it  was  necessary  to  pay  shipping 
expenses  on  the  equivalent  of  five  cars  that  should 
have  been  sorted  out  and  left  alone.    This  shipping 
expense  divided  among  the  cars  that  were  shipped^ 
amounted  to  |52«46  per  car,  which  must  be  added  to 
the  I183.859  and  that  makes  a  total  loss  per  car  of 
1236.31! 

In  the  first  commercial  demonstration  of  the 
recommended  U.  S.  grades  for  cucumbers »  carload 
shipments  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  from  Florida  brought 
enough  more  per  package  than  ordinary  ungraded 
stock  to  pay  for  all  cull  stock,  all  labor  of  grad- 
ing, and  a  handsome  profit. 

The  profit  was  so  striking  and  the  demand  for 
the  graded  stock  so  keen,  that  in  the  following 
season  a  large  group  of  North  Carolina  growers  built 
a  central  packing  shed  and  organized  their  business 
on  the  basis  of  a  U.  S.  standard  graded  product. 

Does  it  pay  to  grade  before  shipping? 

The  economies  and  advantages  of  standardization 
are  not  to  be  sought  solely  in  better  prices. 
Proper  sorting  and  grading  at  the  shipping  point 
eliminate  dirt  and  low  grade  products  and  culls t 
upon  which  millions  of  dollars  in  freight  charges 
are  wasted  annually. 

Ungraded  products  are  hard  to  sell,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  cost  of  finding  a  cus- 
tomer for  them  is  from  10%  to  25%  greater  than  the 
cost  of  selling  well  graded  products.    It  is  easier 
to  sell  a  well  graded  product  at  a  premium  than  a 
poorly  graded  product  at  a  considerable  discount. 
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Only  Graded  Products  Sell  Well  at  Auction 

The  cheapest  of  all  selling  methods  for  some 
products,  and  in  some  respects  the  fairest  and  best^ 
is  the  auction  method.    The  auction  can  handle  to 
advantage  only  well  graded  products  since  all  sell- 
ing is  by  sample  packages.    Lack  of  the  application 
of  standard  grades  to  perishable  products  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  heaviest  burdens  upon  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

The  Mechanical  and  Human  Element  in  Grading 

The  uniform  sizing  of  most  fruits  and  of  some 
vegetables  can  be  accomplished  by  purely  mechani- 
cal means*    Citrus  fruit s,  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
all  go  over  and  through  sizing  machines  and  are 
separated  into  lots  of  fairly  uniform  weight  or 
size. 

But  no  machine  can  go  farther  than  this.  The 
separation  of  poorly  colored  from  highly  colored, 
of  symmetrical  from  misshapen,  of  wormy  or  partially 
decayed  from  sound,  all  depend  upon  the  trained  eye 
and  the  quick  and  skillful  human  hand.    In  the  fruit 
packing  house  the  graders  -  too  often  inexperienced 
girls  -  sort  the  orchard-run  fruit  as  it  comes  from 
the  hopper,  placing  the  various  grades  or  qualities 
on  different  belts  or  conveyors  to  go  through  the 
machine  simply  for  distribution  into  the  proper 
sizes  for  the  packing  crew.    Whether  or  not  the  out- 
put of  the  house  is  to  be  "up  to  grade"  is  determined 
in  the  very  first  operation  where  the  human  element 
is  all  important. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  managers  think  that 
anybody  can  grade  but  that  it  takes  skill  to  pack, 
so  that  the  actual  grade  of  the  goods  is  often  in  the 
hands  of  the  cheapest  "help." 

HOW  CONSUMERS  BENEFIT  FROM  STANDARDIZATION 

Some  years  ago,  the  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  gain  in  money  to  consumers  merely 
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through  standard  weights  and  measures  as  applied  to 
the  sale  of  eight  Important  foodstuffs.    The  oal- 
oulations  were  based  upon  the  experience  of  his 
office  and  the  estimated  savings  for  a  single  year 
to  the  consumers  of  New  York,  were  15  million  dol- 
lars. 

Snide  packages  that  are  short  in  size  and  con- 
tent are  a  favorite  method  of  robbing  the  consumer. 
In  a  single  city  of  about  100,000  inhabitants »  over 
four  million  short  strawberry  tills  (trays  or  boxes 
larger  and  flatter  than  the  common  quart  box)  were 
used  in  one  season*    Assuming  that  these  tills  were 
only  one-tenth  of  a  quart  short,  this  means  that  the 
consumers  paid  for  400»000  quarts  which  they  did 
not  receive. 

This  particular  swindle  is  no  longer  possible, 
thanks  to  the  passage  of  the  Standard  Container  Act 
which  prescribes  the  standard  legal  sizes  of  grape 
or  Climax  baskets,  and  of  berry  boxes,  and  tills 
which  may  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

Standardization  Saves  Waste  for  Consumers 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  that  the  consumers 
get  out  of  standardization,  is  in  the  saving  of  time 
and  the  elimination  of  waste.    The  housewife  who 
purchases  ungraded  apples  finds  them  irregular  in 
size  and  shape,  some  partially  decayed  and  wormy. 
It  is  little  wonder,  therefore »  that  the  public  in 
general  demands  a  chance  to  buy  the  best  quality 
without  the  culls  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher 
price  to  secure  it.    Lower  grades  can  be  sold  on 
their  merits  whenever  supplies  are  short. 

STANDARDIZATION  REDUCES  MARKETING  COSTS 

A  loss  or  shrinkage  of  5,000  poimds  in  a  bulk 
carload  of  ungraded  potatoes  used  to  be  quite  a 
common  occurrence.    This  was  due  to  dirt,  stones, 
and  culls  rejected  by  the  purchaser  when  the  car 
was  unloaded.    However >  the  freight  rate  on  dirt 
and  culls  is  Just  as  high  as  on  No.  1  potatoes. 
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On  the  market,  these  oulls  are  usually  a  total 
waste.  If  left  on  the  farm,  they  oan  often  be  used 
for  stock  food. 

The  sorting  of  a  carload  of  produce  costs  far 
more  when  done  on  the  market  end  than  when  done  at 
the  shipping  point.    The  producer  or  the  consumer, 
or  bothy  must  bear  this  additional  cost. 

Because  of  the  imcertainty  as  to  what  he  is 
getting*  the  buyer  will  offer  a  much  lower  price 
for  an  ungraded  shipment  than  for  one  that  has  been 
properly  standardized. 

Add  to  this  the  slowing  up  all  along  the  line 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  wholesaler,  the 
retailer,  and  the  consumer  to  purchase  without 
making  a  careful  examination  of  the  product »  and  you 
may  have  some  conception  of  the  imnecessary  costs 
that  result  from  careless  marketing  practices. 

Where  Standardization  Should  Begin 

While  this  lesson  is  primarily  concerned  with 
standardization  as  related  to  sorting  and  packing 
methods,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  a 
broader  significance.    Standardization  should  be- 
gin with  the  planting  of  standard  market  varieties, 
and  the  using  of  standard  methods  of  production. 

By  way  of  illustration,  let  us  consider  apples. 
Between  1804  and  1904,  approximately  6,700  distinct 
varieties  of  apples,  not  ipcluding  crab-apples, 
were  grown  in  the  United  States.    The  catalogs  of 
American  nurseries  each  year, even  now,  offer  about 
500  varieties  for  the  grower's  selection.  With 
such  a  huge  number  of  different  varieties,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  customers  who  know  the  value  of 
more  than  a  few. 

It  is  likely  that  producer,  consumer,  and  mar- 
keting agencies  would  all  be  far  better  off  if  we 
selected  50  out  of  this  great  range  of  kinds  and 
confined  our  commercial  production  to  them. 
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How  to  Bring  About  Universal  Standardization 

The  following  steps  should  be  Involved  In  tum-» 
Ing  out  a  fully  standardized  agricultural  product 
for  distribution. 

!•    The  planting  of  well-known  market  varie- 
ties and  the  elimination  of  many  of  the 
kinds  now  produced 

2«  A  standardization,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  methods  of  production 

3«  The  adoption  of  uniform  methods  of  prepa- 
ration for  handling  and  distributing  the 
product 

4.    The  classification  at  the  time  of  packing 
of  the  product  in  accordance  with  size, 
quality,  and  condition  standards 

5«    The  use  of  standard  packages  and  con- 
tainers 

Grading  and  Classification 

•  There  are  two  general  methods  of  grading  or 
classif icationt  one  of  which  contemplates  the  sort- 
ing or  division  of  the  products  into  different  lots 
or  grades  which  conform  to  certain  definite  speci- 
fications.   This  process  is  grading  as  commonly 
understood.    The  description  to  which  the  graded 
product  eventually  conforms  is  what  we  call  the 
standard  for  the  grade. 

Products  may  be  classified,  however,  without 
this  careful  grading.    That  is  to  say,  we  may  have 
a  number  of  classes  into  any  of  which  the  product 
may  fall  as  it  comes  from  the  field  or  tree  with 
little  or  no  additional  handling.    Such  a  system 
of  classification  may  answer  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  the  product  which  is  offered  for  sale, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  contract. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that,  in 
addition  to  the  United  States  No.  1  grade  for  pota- 
toes, which  allows  not  to  exceed  6%  of  blemished  or 
defective  stock,  there  should  be  a  series  of  grades 
or  classes  for  potatoes,  one  of  which  might  contain 
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10^  of  blemished  specimens,  the  next  15^,  the  next 
20%9  the  next  30^,  and  so  on« 

Evidently,  this  would  furnish  a  convenient 
method  for  classifying  or  describing  with  approxi- 
mate accuracy  the  product  of  almost  any  field  after 
the  stock  had  passed  over  the  grading  or  sizing 
machine.    The  system  of  classification  could  be 
carried  so  far  that  practically  any  merchantable 
lot  could  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  described 
classes.    But  it  would  be  impracticable  to  make  a 
contract  in  advance  for  the  delivery  of  potatoes  of 
a  class  containing  between  15%  and  20%  of  blemished 
stocky  since  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  any 
man  to  stand  at  the  grading  machine  sorting  out  a 
certain  number  of  defective  tubers  as  they  pass  by, 
but  leaving  in  between  15%  and  20%« 

Classifications  That  Are  Not  Practical 

These  obvious  difficulties  have  prevented  any 
extensive  effort  to  develop  systems  of  classifica- 
tion for  fruits  and  vegetables  which  could  be  ap- 
plied without  any  culling  or  sorting  on  the  part  of 
the  producer  or  shipper  to  make  his  product  conform 
to  a  specific,  predetermined  standard. 

Generally  speaking,  people  who  attempt  to 
standardize  their  fruits  and  vegetables  must  ex- 
pect actually  to  sort  them  into  different  lots,  each 
of  which  conform  to  a  different  and  definite 
description. 

What  the  Standard  Should  Mean 

It  is  desirable  that  any  specific  finiit  or  vege- 
table standard  be  so  written  that  the  fruit  falling 
within  its  description  will  all  be  of  so  nearly  the 
same  market  value  that  a  package  or  a  carload  graded 
to  conform  to  this  standard  will  all  be  acceptable 
to  the  same  buyer  or  the  same  class  of  consumers.  A 
standard  which  admits  too  wide  a  variety  of  speci- 
mens defeats  its  own  purpose  as  a  definite  measure 
of  value.    If  too  wide  a  variation  is  permitted 
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under  a  single  standard »  some  packs  or  shipments  may 
come  near  meeting  its  maximum  possibilities  of  ex- 
cellence, while  others  may  conform  closely  to  its 
minimum  requirements,  with  the  result  that  there 
may  be  considerable  differences  in  the  market 
values  of  the  two  shipments.    Such  an  attempt  at 
standardization  may  be  practically  wasted  effort. 

It  is  clear  that  a  standard  so  loosely  worded 
as  to  admit  too  wide  a  variety  of  specimens  giving 
rise  to  packs  of  unequal  market  value,  is  highly  un-^ 
satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  quotations.    It  is  per-^ 
haps,  more  emphatically  time  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables than  any  other  farm  products  that  standard- 
ization is  valuable  because  it  furnishes  a  basis  of 
quotation  which  really  means  something  to  the 
shipper. 

To  tell  a  man  that  boxed  apples  are  selling  in  a 
certain  market  at  from  (1.25  to  (3.50  per  box  is  to 
give  him  very  little  idea  as  to  what  he  may  expect 
for  a  shipment  of  any  particular  quality,  but  to 
quote  Extra  Fancy  Wlnesaps  of  a  certain  size  or 
count  at  "(3.25  to  (3«50,  mostly  (3.40,"  is  to  give 
very  definite  and  specific  information  which  may 
be  valuable  as  a  guide  in  his  marketing  operations » 

The  Element  of  Size  May  Best  Be  Stated  Separately 

In  early  attempts  at  the  standardization  of 
fruits  and  vegatables,  the  element  of  size  was 
usually  considered  one  of  the  most  important.  The 
handlers  of  almost  any  class  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables have  in  mind  a  certain  size  or  certain  range 
of  sizes  which  they  associate  with  a  number  one 
grade.    In  the  case  of  most  products,  very  small 
specimens  are  never  considered  by  the  trade  as 
number  one.    In  many  products,  however,  oversize 
specimens  are  heavily  penalized. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  mile,  however, 
and  shippers  of  well-graded  boxed  apples  from  the 
western  states  have  distinguished  between  grade  and 
size  and  will  pack  and  quote  "Extra  Fancy"  apples 
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of  a  specif  io  variety  in  a  number  of  different  sizes 
or  counts*    In  this  case,  the  grade  name  indicates 
the  qiiality  only^  while  the  size  is  separately 
stated.    There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  correct  principle  of  standardization  in 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  one  which  is  certain  to 
be  more  and  more  generally  recognized. 

U.  S.  Standards  for  Potatoes 

This  idea  had  not  gained  general  recognition 
when  the  United  States  potato  grades  were  formu- 
lated and  recommended*  U«  S,  No.  1  potatoes  must 
meet  certain  requirements  as  to  quality,  which  is 
determined  by  such  factors  asi  general  conformity 
to  recognized  varietal  characteristics,  freedom 
from  injuries,  defects,  and  so  on. 

The  standard  for  the  U«  S«  No.  2  grade  admits 
smaller  potatoes  than  that  for  U«  S«  No«  1,  and  also 
admits  potatoes  showing  certain  defects  in  quality 
or  condition  which  are  excluded  from  U«  S.  No«  1. 
There  is  no  upper  limit  to  the  size  in  either  grade* 
The  No«  2  grade,  therefore,  having  a  smaller  mini- 
mum size  limit  may  contain  potatoes  with  greater 
variation  in  size  than  can  occur  in  the  U«  S«  No.  1. 
It  follows  that  if  one  lot  of  potatoes  is  imif ormly 
too  small  to  be  graded  as  No.  1,  they  may  still  all 
meet  the  minimum  size  requirement  of  U.  S.  No.  2. 
There  may  be  absolutely  no  difference  in  quality 
as  shown  by  maturity,  freedom  from  dirt,  injuries, 
deterioration,  and  defects,  the  difference  in  grades 
and  market  value  being  determined  by  size  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lot  of  U.  S.  No«  2  may  be 
composed  entirely  of  potatoes  of  extremely  large 
size,  but  carrying  certain  defects  or  blemishes  not 
permissible  in  the  higher  grade. 

Evidently  two  such  lots  of  No.  2  potatoes  have 
few  elements  of  value  in  common  and  for  this  reason, 
the  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  when  quoted  without  further 
description  of  the  stock  offered,  is  an  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  basis  of  sale. 
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The  recent  addition  of  a  grade,  U«  S«  No.  1 
Small,  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  original 
effort  to  include  both  size  and  quality  in  the 
standard  for  each  potato  grade  was  a  mistake. 

What*  Grade*  Means 

The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  to  use  the 
word  "grade"  as  a  description  of  quality  and  to 
describe  the  size  of  the  product  offered  by  a  sepa- 
rate statement,  such  as  maximum  or  minimum  diam- 
eter, maximum  or  minimum  weight  per  specimen,  or  by 
the  number  of  specimens  in  a  package  of  given  size* 

Cabbage  Grades 

A  recent  instance  of  standardization  in  which 
practicable  grades  were  found  possible  only  after 
this  principle  had  been  recognized,  is  afforded  by 
the  cabbage  grades.    The  lot  must  conform  to  certain 
quality  requirements  to  be  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade,  but 
the  information  concerning  the  average  size  of  the 
stock  in  any  given  shipment  is  covered  by  a  separate 
statement. 

The  introduction  of  this  principle  has  been  a 
great  help  in  clearing  up  the  difficulties  which 
liave  been  encountered  in  the  effort  to  devise  suit- 
able standards  for  many  of  our  vegetables.    In  many 
cases,  the  ideas  of  producers  and  of  the  trade  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  vary  so  greatly  as 
to  the  size  permissible  in  No.  1  grade  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  the  trade  together 
on  any  national  standard  under  which  the  grades  in- 
clude both  quality  and  size. 

Necessity  for  Occasional  Revision 

Since  the  standardization  and  grading  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  never  be  an  exact  science,  it  is 
desirable  that  all  systems  of  standardization  be 
permitted  to  develop  with  the  industries  and  the 
products  to  which  they  are  applicable  and  that  they 
be  not  written  in  the  law« 
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The  system  of  standardization  devised  for  the 
products  of  one  locality  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
at  the  time  for  most  of  the  goods  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket, may  be  quite  inapplicable  to  the  products  of 
other  regions  in  which  the  industry  may  later  become 
of  commercial  importance. 

New  varieties  may  also  require  new  standards  or 
a  modification  of  old  standards  in  order  that  they 
may  be  included. 

For  example ;  a  suggested  set  of  grades  for  sweet 
potatoes,  worked  out  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  type 
most  prevalent  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  New  Jersey 
region,  and  which  for  many  years  has  been  most  in 
demand  and  in  largest  supply  on  the  northern  mar- 
ket s,  was  found  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  another 
variety  which  later  became  of  commercial  prominence 
in  one  of  the  gulf  states.    The  choicest  specimens 
of  the  latter  attained  a  length  in  proportion  to 
diameter  which  the  trade  would  instantly  have  asso- 
ciated with  inferior  quality  had  it  occurred  in  the 
northern  grown  stock. 

The  foregoing  does  not  imply,  however,  that 
anything  is  to  be  gained  by  frequently  revising  an:i 
modifying  the  standards  for  any  one  product  from  any 
one  community.    On  the  other  hand,  everything  is  to 
be  gained  by  the  most  tenacious  and  rigid  adherence 
to  a  standard  once  established  if  it  has  been  found 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  basis  for  quotation,  in- 
spection, and  sale. 

Standardization  and  Reputation 

The  more  rigidly  a  community  or  organization 
adheres  to  a  satisfactory  commercial  standard,  the 
more  valuable  will  its  reputation  become.  Its 
brands  and  trade-marks  will  almost  certainly  be 
valued  and  honored  in  the  market  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strictness  with  which  its  grade  and 
pack  conform  to  its  printed  standards. 

In  the  marketing  of  no  farm  product  is  the  ele- 
ment of  trust  or  confidence  more  Important  than  in 
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the  marketing  of  perishables*    Deals  involving  im- 
mense amounts  of  money  must  often  be  consummated 
without  any  opportunity  to  draw  up  a  written  con- 
tract.   The  trade  methods  for  preventing  abuse  and 
for  adjusting  disputes  are  confessedly  imperfect 
and  imsatisfactory  at  best,  but  Just  so  far  as  honest 
and  consistent  standardization  has  been  accom- 
^  plished  and  so  far  as  impartial,  intelligent  in- 
spection of  these  products  is  available  at  both  ends 
of  the  line 9  Just  so  far  are  the  dangers  and  diff i- 
<}ulties  minimized. 

Brands  and  trade-marks  are  valuable  only  as  an 
indication  of  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the 
products  sold  thereimder.    This  imif ormity  can  be 
maintained  only  when  the  grade  to  be  packed  under 
the  trade-mark  or  brand  is  determined  by  a  written 
description  which  thereby  becomes  a  standard. 

Does  a  Brand  Name  Insure  Standard  Products? 

The  statement  which  is  sometimes  heard  that 
certain  brands  "are  not  what  they  used  to  be"  simply 
means  that  the  shippers  never  reduced  their  stand- 
ard to  writing 9  or  have  deliberately  failed  to  live 
MP  to  it.  The  difference  between  selling  standard- 
ized products  and  selling  products  imder  a  brand  or 
trade-mark  comes  in  Just  at  this  point. 

The  standard  for  a  No.  1  or  a  No.  2  grade  when 
reduced  to  writing  can  be  read  intelligently  by 
everyone  in  the  trade.    On  the  other  hand,  a  brand 
or  trade-mark  may  have  an  excellent  reputation  and 
may  never  be  used  upon  any  but  superior  stock,  yet 
there  may  exist  no  better  standard  for  the  goods  to 
be  packed  under  this  brand  than  the  conception  in 
the  minds  of  the  growers  or  packers  who  ship  there- 
under • 

Hanif estlyt  there  is  much  greater  danger  that 
the  quality  of  the  products  shipped  under  a  brand  or 
trade-mark  will  vary  than  that  a  similar  variation 
will  occur  in  goods  shipped  imder  specific  grade 
names.    If  the  recipient  of  goods  under  a  brand  or 
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trade-mark  is  disappointed  in  their  quality*  he  \ 
can  do  no  more  than  to  express  his  own  Judgment  and\ 
the  Judgment  of  such  witnesses  as  he  may  call  in  as  \ 
to  how  far  this  particular  shipment  falls  short  of  \ 
the  quality  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect  under  that  \ 
particular  brand  or  trade-mark. 

The  whole  case  rests  upon  habits  reputation, 
tradition*  and  expect  at  ion.  One  buyer  who~~&as  been 
disappointed  in  the  quality  of  goods  received  imder 
a  certain  brand  may  lower  his  offers  on  that  brand 
in  the  future.  Another  buyer  who  has  received  uni- 
formly satisfactory  shipments  on  the  same  brand  may 
still  be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  it. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  shippers  knowingly  send  out 
different  qualities  under  the  same  brand  or  trade- 
loarky  but  ship  all  of  the  lower  qualities  to  certain 
markets  expecting  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
difference  between  the  price  paid  for  their  brand 
in  that  market  and  the  price  paid  in  other  cities  to 
which  only  superior  goods  are  sent. 

In  this  case*  the  shippers  are  evidently  trad- 
ing on  their  reputation  and  are  not  really  handling 
standardized  goods.    For  these  reasons*  brands  and 
trade-marks  furnish  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis 
for  official  market  quotations. 

IHFLUEHCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  AND  DRUGS 
ACT  UPON  STANDARDIZATION 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  particularly  an 
amendment  to  it  passed  in  1914  and  usually  referred 
to  as  the  "Net  Weight  Amendment*"  has  played  an 
important  part  in  the  standardization  both  of  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  food  when  sold  in  pack- 
age form. 

The  Net  Weight  Amendment*  Section  8,  provides 
that  articles  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  if* 
in  package  form*  the  quantity  of  the  contents  be  not 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  package  in  terms  of  weight*  measure,  or  numeri- 
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cal  count;  provided,  however,  that  reasonable  vari- 
ation shall  be  permitted,  and  tolerances,  as  well  as 
exemptions  as  to  small  packages,  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  rules  and  regulations  made  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  3  and  of  this  Act. 

As  a  result  of  this  law,  all  boxes,  barrels, 
crates,  baskets,  or  food  in  package  form  entering 
into  interstate  commerce  must  be  marked  with  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure, 
or  numerical  count,  subject  to  such  modification  of 
the  general  principles  as  may  be  worked  out  by  ad- 
ministrative interpretation  and  under  such  toler- 
ances as  may  be  prescribed  as  reasonable. 

Thus  far,  shipping  containers  have  not  been 
discussed  in  this  section.    For  instance,  potatoes 
in  sacks,  when  the  sacks  are  not  used  as  a  unit  of 
quantity  but  only  as  a  convenience  for  handling,  are 
not  required  to  be  marked*    However,  when  they  are 
sold  by  the  sack  instead  of  by  weight  or  measure, 
they  €tre  required  to  be  marked. 

Students  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  Net  Weight  Amendment  as  well  as  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  particularly  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  various  kinds  that  have  been  issued 
governing  the  requirements  as  to  marking  of  con- 
tainers. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

Thus  far.  Congress  has  passed  two  laws  stand- 
atrdizing  containers. 

The  National  Standard  Barrel  Law  of  1916  fixes 
as  a  standard  of  measure,  a  three-bushel  barrel  of 
the  following  specific  dimensions i 

Length  of  stave,  28  1/2  inches 
Diameter  of  heads,  17  1/8  inches 
Distance  between  head,  26  inches 
Circumference  of  bilge,  64  inches,  outside 

measurement 
Thickness  of  stave  not  greater  than  .4  inch 
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Provided  that  any  barrel  of  a  different  form 
having  a  capacity  of  7»056  cubic  inches  shall  be  a 
standard  barrel.    The  same  law  fixes  a  standard 
for  a  smaller  barrel  to  be  used  for  shipping  cran- 
berries. 

Jhe  U.  S.  Standard  Container  Act 

The  second  law  standardizing  containers  is 
known  as  the  United  States  Standard  Container  Act* 
a  title  far  too  comprehensive  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  containers 
are  affected  by  its  provisions.    This  Act  specifi- 
cally sets  a  standard  for  2-quart,  4-quart,  and  12- 
qiiart  "Climax"  baskets.    It  also  provides  that  the 
standard  basket  or  other  container  for  small 
fruits,  berries,  and  vegetables  shall  be  of  the 
following  capacities t 

Dry  half -pint 
Dry  pint 

Dry  quart  or  multiple  of  the  dry  quart 

The  dry  half -pint  is  required  to  contain  16.8 
cubic  inches,  the  dry  pint  33.6  cubic  inches,  and 
the  dry  quart  67.2  cubic  inches. 

The  law  depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the 
fact  that  it  makes  unlawful  the  manufacture  for 
shipment  or  sale  of  containers  of  the  character 
named  in  other  than  the  standard  sizes. 

The  Need  for  Standard  Sized  Containers 

Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  standardization 
of  shipping  containers. 

There  are  in  common  use  today  about  40  styles  of 
cabbage  crates,  30  styles  of  lettuce  boxes  or 
crates,  20  styles  of  celery  crates,  50  styles  and 
sizes  of  hampers,  15  styles  and  sizes  of  roimd  stave 
baskets,  and  market  baskets  varying  in  size  from  1 
quart  to  24  quarts.    A  very  small  proportion  of 
these  sizes  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 
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Standard izatrl on  a  Means,  Not  an  End 

Standardization  is  an  essential  part  of  good 
merchandising  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry, 
but  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.    The  shipper  or  the 
community  which  sends  standardized  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  market  has  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
reputation  may  be  built.    But  it  avails  relatively 
little  to  pack  these  perishable  products  in  ac- 
cordance with  specific  and  definite  standards  If 
the  goods  are  not  to  be  suitably  advertised  or 
handled  through  dealers  who  will  bring  their  su- 
perior and  imif orm  quality  to  the  attention  of  the 
right  class  of  buyers. 

To  be  effective,  standardization  must  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  efficient  inspection,  by  proper  physi- 
cal handling  of  the  goods  in  transit,  in  storage » 
and  in  distribution,  by  proper  segregation  of 
varieties  and  grades  In  commercial  shipments »  and  by 
all  of  the  other  practices  which  distinguish  soimd 
business  methods  from  careless  and  Inefficient 
marketing  practices. 


You  may  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  grade 
the  products  you  send  to  market  and  then  find  that 
after  your  shipment  arrives,  the  buyer  disagrees 
materially  with  your  Judgment  as  to  the  grades. 

What  recourse  have  you? 

Who  will  arbitrate  for  you? 

How  can  you  prevent  loss  due  to  such  disagree- 
ment? 

There  is  a  way,  and  the  method  has  proved  most 
successful.    Furthermore,  the  man  who  conducts  the 
next  lesson  is  the  government  official  who  super- 
vises the  official  inspection  that  protects 
shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables.   You  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
lesson  on  inspection  that  follows* 


YOUR  PROTECTION  AT  MARKET 
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field  run  produce.    Produce  as  it  is  harvested 
from  the  field,  without  being  sorted  or  cleaned. 

grading,  n.    The  sorting  or  dividing  of  products 
into  different  lots  or  grades ,  each  of  which  con- 
forms to  standard  specifications. 

grading  machine.    A  machine  that  sorts  articles 
according  to  size. 

orchard  mm.    Used  to  describe  fruit  that  has  not 
been  sorted  or  graded  after  picking. 

pack,  n.    A  particular  method  of  arranging  fruit  or 
vegetables  in  containers »  usually  with  the  idea  of 
the  products  being  firmly  held  in  position,  and  also 
with  the  object  of  making  the  products  as  attractive 
to  the  purchaser  as  possible. 

permissive  grade.    A  grade,  the  description  of 
which  has  been  suggested  usually  by  a  state  or  the 
national  government,  but  which  description  cannot 
be  forced  upon  anyone.    A  permissive  grade  is  merely 
a  suggestion,  but  its  use  is  usually  strongly  urged 
upon  those  who  have  farm  products  to  market. 

prune,  v.    To  remove  the  excessive  branches  and 
twigs  of  a  tree,  either  to  improve  the  tree's  ap- 
pearance or  to  increase  the  production  of  fruit  by 
encouraging  the  tree  to  use  the  sap  for  producing 
fruit  instead  of  wood. 

snide  package.    1.    Package  in  which  the  products 
are  so  arranged  as  to  deceive  the  purchaser  who  does 
not  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  entire  con- 
tents.   2.    A  package  so  made  as  to  appear  to  con- 
tain more  than  it  really  does ;  either  a  false  bottom 
may  be  used  or  the  bottom  may  be  raised  higher  than 
would  be  expected. 

thin.  V.    To  remove  a  part  of  the  fruits  or  plants  in 
an  orchard,  or  vineyard,  or  garden,  to  all,ow  for  the 
greater  development  of  the  remaining  fruits  or 
plants. 

till,  n.    A  tray  or  box  larger  and  flatter  than  the 
conmion  quart  box,  which  is  nearly  cubical. 
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tolerance,  n.    Variations  above  or  belov  the 
standard  grade  specification,  vithin  vhich  limits 
the  product  may  still  legally  be  classed  as  of  the 
grade  specified. 

trade-mark.    Any  symbol,  mark,  name,  or  other 
characteristic  or  arbitrary  indication  secured  to 
the  user  by  legal  registration.    The  trade-mark  is 
used  to  distinguish  goods  from  the  goods  of  com- 
petitors. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 


To  get  the  most  from  this  lesson,  it  vill  be 
necessairy  for  you  to  maintain  the  viewpoint  of  a 
shipper  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    If  you  have  not 
had  the  experience  of  shipping  to  a  wholesale  market, 
either  to  a  commission  man,  to  an  auction  company,  or 
to  a  broker,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  you  to 
develop  the  viewpoint  of  a  shipper  who  has  had  such 
an  experience. 

Just  remember  that  after  the  products  leave  your 
station,  you  have  very  little  control,  especially 
over  the  price  they  will  bring;  and  also,  you  have 
little  control  over  the  grade  into  which  the  prod- 
ucts will  be  considered  to  fall. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  ship  what  you  be- 
lieve to  be  No.  1  peaches.    You  may  have  had  a  broker 
negotiate  the  sale  for  a  carload,  and  a  wholesale 
dealer  may  have  promised  to  pay  you  $2  a  bushel,  spec- 
ifying that  this  price  is  to  apply  to  No.  1  peaches. 
When  the  carload  arrives,  the  buyer  may  refuse  to 
take  them  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  not  up  to 
standard. 

You,  however,  live  1,000  miles  away.    What  can 
you  do  about  it?   Just  realize  the  seriousness  of 
such  a  situation  as  you  study  this  lesson,  and  you 
will  then  appreciate  what  you  learn  here  much 
more. 

Many  jobbers  consider  the  matter  of  inspection 
to  be  the  most  important  feature,  from  a  standpoint 
of  protecting  the  grower,  and  indeed,  poor  inspec- 
tion, or  lack  of  inspection  has  many  a  time  resulted 
in  the  grower  losing  very  heavily  on  his  shipment. 

The  lesson  may  be  studied  as  a  whole.    Read  it 
through  once  and  get  the  general  idea ;  then  go  back 
and  study  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  endeavoring 
as  you  study,  to  determine  Just  how  the  facts  can 
be  applied  in  shipping  either  fruits  or  vegetables. 
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INSPECTION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 


BY  WELLS  A.  SHERMAN* 


[Don't,  under  any  circximstances,  start  your 
study  of  this  or  any  other  lesson  before  you  have 
read  carefully  all  that  precedes  the  beginning  of 
the  lesson  itself.    Some  students  have  failed  to 
follow  the  study  suggestions  and  so  have  failed  in 
their  answers  to  questions.] 

No  concise  definition  of  inspection  as  employed 
in  the  handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables »  can  be 
given  which  will  be  applicable  to  all  products  or 
to  inspection  in  all  stages  of  marketing.  Generally 
speaking,  inspection  involves  an  examination  of  a 
product  to  determine  to  what  extent  it  conforms  or 
fails  to  conform,  to  a  grade  or  standard.    The  grade 
or  standard  upon  which  the  inspection  is  based  may 
have  been  reduced  to  writing,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
definite  or  a  rather  vague  conception  of  what  the 
quality  or  appearance  of  the  product  should  be. 


The  object  of  inspection  may  be  to  determine  in 
advance  of  the  harvest,  approximately  the  grade  or 
quality  of  the  prospective  product  in  order  that 
intelligent  arrangements  may  be  made  for  its  sale. 

Thus,  we  have  a  careful  pathological  inspection 
of  potato  fields  during  the  various  stages  of 
growth  when  an  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  seed 
stock,  sufficiently  free  from  diseases  and  admix- 
ture of  other  varieties,  to  warrant  its  sale  as 
certified  seed. 


*ln  charge  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Division,  Federal  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
IconoBics;  for  complete  statement  of  his  experience,  see  Lesson  2. 
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If  the  inspection  reveals  a  condition  which  will 
disqualify  the  product  of  the  f ield»  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  dispose  of  the  product  on  the  general 
market,  or  possibly  as  uncertified  seed  stock  of 
somewhat  better  than  average  commercial  quality. 

Inspection  for  Pest  Control 

Closely  allied  to  commercial  inspections  of  this 
type  are  the  inspections  for  crop  pest  control  which 
are  provided  for  by  law  in  many  states  •  The 
objects  of  such  inspections  are  two-fold:   First,  to 
safeguard  the  producing  industry  by  preventing  the 
rapid  spread  within  a  state  or  community  of  insects 
and  diseases  injurious  to  tree,  plant,  or  fruit; 
second,  to  protect  the  commercial  reputation  of 
the  community  in  the  markets  of  the  country  by  pre- 
venting the  shipment  of  products  that  might  pre- 
judice the  trade  against  the  regions  from  which  they 
come. 

The  important  point  for  a  student  to  remember 
concerning  all  such  inspections  is  that  they  are 
designed  only  to  secure  the  conformity  of  the  goods 
to  certain  minimum  requirements  as  to  approximate 
freedom  from  specific  diseases  or  from  specific 
pests. 

In  very  few  oases,  if  any,  do  they  guarantee 
sufficiently  close  conformity  to  any  commercial 
standard  to  give  them  much  value  as  a  basis  of  trade. 
This  is  almost  self-evident,  because,  of  necessity, 
all  the  shipments  from  the  state  or  region  in  which 
the  inspection  is  operating  must  meet  at  least  these 
minimum  requirements.    In  other  words,  police  or 
regulatory  inspection  can  furnish  no  basis  upon 
which  to  establish  a  scale  of  prices  applicable  to 
products  so  inspected. 

Commercial  Inspection  Determines  Trade  Values 

Commercial  inspection  of  the  harvested  product 
is,  in  most  oases,  designed  to  enable  the  shipper  or 
receiver  to  distinguish  intelligently  between  the 
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commercial  values  of  different  lots.    It  is  purely 
a  commercial  service  and  an  absolutely  necessary 
step  in  the  merchandising  of  any  perishable  goods 
being  sold  on  contract  as  of  a  specific  grade  or 
with  the  requirement  that  it  meet  certain  specifica- 
tions.   Upon  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  com- 
mercial inspection,  often  hinges  the  honest  carry- 
ing out  of  the  most  important  contracts. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  reputation 
of  whole  communities  as  shipping  units,  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  largest  deals  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table trade,  the  very  life  of  cooperative  marketing 
organizations  among  fruit  and  vegetable  producers 
and  sometimes  even  the  regard  of  the  people  for  an 
important  official  agency  depend  upon  the  efficiency 
and  integrity  of  official  inspection  forces. 


The  foregoing  general  statements  lead  us  inevi- 
tably to  the  conclusion  that  any  intelligent,  system- 
atic, and  effective  inspection  must  be  based  upon 
prior  standardization  of  the  product.  In  other  words, 
the  development  of  commercial  inspection  cannot 
precede,  but  must  follow  the  development  of  stand- 
ardization in  the  marketing  of  perishable  products. 
As  fast  as  definite  standards  are  agreed  upon  and 
understood  for  any  class  of  products,  just  so  fast 
and  no  faster  can  we  develop  a  uniform  and  dependable 
system  of  inspection  for  these  products. 

Little  is  to  be  gained  by  the  successive  exam- 
ination of  any  commercial  lot  of  fruits  or  vege- 
tables by  producer,  by  packer,  by  shipper,  and  re- 
ceiver if  each  has  in  mind  a  different  idea  as  to 
what  should  constitute  a  No.  1  or  a  No«  2  grade,  or 
Just  what  should  be  included  or  excluded  from  stock 
packed  under  any  particular  grade,  name,  mark,  or 
brand. 
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Element  of  Judgment  in  Inspection 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  are  highly  perish- 
able, many  of  them  being  subjected  to  very  rapid 
changes  in  appearance »  quality,  and  condition  dur- 
ing the  process  of  marketing.    For  this  reason, 
they  present  more  difficult  problems  of  standardiza- 
tion than  are  involved  in  the  cases  of  less  perish- 
able products  such  as  cotton  and  grain,  and 
correspondingly  greater  difficulties  in  the  matter 
of  inspection. 

Standards  for  fruits  and  vegetables  must 
usually  be  devised  with  a  view  to  describing  as 
accurately  as  may  be  possible  specific  sizes  or 
qualities  at  the  time  of  shipment.    Within  certain 
limits,  these  standards  furnish  a  measure  of  value 
and  the  object  of  inspection  is  to  determine  whether 
the  product  as  it  comes  from  the  packer,  the  grading 
machine,  or  the  field,  conforms  to  the  standard  in 
such  a  way  that  the  grade  furnishes  a  fairly  definite 
Indication  as  to  its  value. 

Characteristics  Differ  in  the  Same  Variety 

Everyone  knows  that  the  same  product  and  even 
the  same  variety,  shows  marked  differences  in  char- 
acteristics when  produced  under  different  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate.    The  appearance  of  the  fruit 
from  the  same  tree  may  vary  greatly  from  one  season 
to  another  if  there  is  an  imusual  amount  of  rainfall 
and  cold  weather  in  one  season  and  an  unusual  amount 
of  sunshine  with  a  scarcity  of  moisture  in  another. 

The  natural  gradations  of  color,  of  size,  of 
maturity,  and  of  general  appearance  €tre  so  gradual 
in  many  fruits  and  vegetables  that  it  is  frequently 
impossible  to  subject  them  to  accurate  and  uniform 
measurement . 

In  writing  the  specifications  for  grades  and 
standards,  we  cannot  escape  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
•practically  free,*  "free  from  serious  damage,* 
•characteristic  color  for  the  variety,*  etc. 
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No  matter  how  cetrefiilly  these  terms  may  be  de-> 
fined,  there  is  always  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  expert  graders  and  inspectors 
as  to  exactly  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  which 
puts  a  particular  specimen  in  the  grade  or  out  of  the 
grade. 

For  this  reason,  one  of  the  most  important  ends 
to  be  sought  in  the  organization  and  maintaining  of 
any  inspection  force  or  service  is  the  bringing 
together  of  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  force 
upon  a  common  understanding  and  interpretation  of 
these  expressions. 

The  most  acute  problem  therefore,  of  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  commercial  fruit  and  vege- 
table inspection,  is  to  maintain  from  day  to  day, 
the  greatest  possible  imif  ormity  in  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  standards  by  his  inspection 
force.    If  the  inspection  has  been  rigid  and  uniform 
for  a  succession  of  seasons,  valuable  reputation 
for  the  organization  will  almost  inevitably  have 
been  established. 

Uniform  Grades  Necessary  to  Success 

Certain  buyers  will  have  become  regular  cus- 
tomers because  of  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
organization's  standards  have  been  upheld.  Every 
season  is  likely  to  see  some  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  any  inspection  force,  and  the  large  shipper  or 
association  employing  these  inspectors  encoimters 
one  of  the  most  serious  marketing  problems,  in  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  over  from  year  to  year  the 
same  conception  of  grade  and  quality  in  the  minds  of 
the  inspectors. 

While  written  rules  may  remain  absolutely  im- 
changed,  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  gradual  change 
of  interpretation  to  creep  into  the  minds  of  any 
group  of  inspectors. 

In  such  a  case,  big  receiving  houses  will  be 
likely  to  detect  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
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inspection  service  more  quickly  than  the  shipper  or 
the  organization  by  whom  the  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed.   Though  the  grades  have  remained  unchanged 
and  may  be  as  suitable  as  ever  for  the  shipper  and 
receiver,  the  change  in  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  inspection  may  easily  disrupt  established  and 
settled  business  relationships. 

It  is  evident  that  no  formula  can  be  laid  down  for 
overcoming  this  basic  and  continuing  difficulty  in 
securing  an  ideal  inspection  service  for  fruits 
and  vegetables,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  the  diffi- 
culty can  be  minimized  by  securing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stability  and  permanence  of  personnel  in  every 
inspection  force. 

Experienced  inspectors  should  not  be  promoted 
or  transferred  to  other  work  until  their  prospective 
successors  have  been  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
methods  and  viewpoints  of  their  employers.    Only  in 
this  way  can  the  inherent  difficulty  of  overcoming 
the  personnel  element  in  fruit  and  vegetable  inspec- 
tion be  even  measurably  solved* 

When  Is  Inspection  Needed? 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  inspection  of  perish- 
able products  may  be  made  at  many  different  steps 
in  the  process  of  production  and  marketing,  and  that 
the  inspections  made  may  have  many  definite »  spe- 
cific, and  immediate  objects.    No  list  which  may  be 
given  of  the  stages  at  which  inspection  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  specific  ends  to  be 
served  will  be  complete  as  to  certain  products  or  as 
to  the  trade  practices  of  certain  localities. 

The  idea  that  systematic  Inspection  is  essential 
to  efficient  marketing  is  new  to  the  growers  and 
shippers  of  most  of  our  perishable  products.  With 
the  growth  however,  of  more  exact  and  business-like 
methods  on  the  part  of  shippers,  there  has  come  the 
necessity  for  a  modification  or  alteration  of  the 
systems  of  inspection  in  the  receiving  markets. 
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The  following  partial  list  indicates  only  an 
outline  of  the  widely  varying  conditions  under  which 
commercial  inspection  is  desirable  or  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  of  the  grower,  cooperative 
organization,  independent  shipper,  car-lot  dis- 
tributer, auction  company,  jobber,  or  retailer • 


The  efficient  and  impartial  inspector  must  use 
every  possible  means  to  maintain  uniformity  in  his 
own  actions  and  decisions.    When  there  is  a  question 
as  to  the  size  of  the  product  such  as  apples,  peaches, 
onions,  or  potatoes,  he  will  use  a  series  of  metal 
rings  of  the  required  diameter  or  a  sheet  of  metal, 
wood,  or  fiber  board  with  holes  of  specific  sizes  to 
meet  grade  requirements.    Doubtful  specimens  will  be 
tested,  one  by  one,  until  a  sample  of  given  weight 
has  been  sorted  and  accurate  count  made  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  undersize* 

Scales  are  also  used,  for  in  many  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  defective  specimens  must  be  expressed  in 
a  percentage  by  weight. 

In  the  inspection  of  watermelons,  the  average 
weight  of  the  melons  in  the  car  is  often  the  chief 
point  to  be  determined.    This  is  found  by  weighing 
each  of  several  adjacent  melons,  taken  from  the  top 
down  to  the  bottom  layer  in  the  car.    Four  different 
points  are  selected  in  the  car  for  such  vertical 
sampling  and  weighing.    A  fair  average  for  the  car 
can  then  be  struck. 

The  inspection  of  cabbage  involves  finding  the 
average  weight  or  the  range  in  weight  of  the  heads 
in  addition  to  determining  solidity,  maturity,  de- 
gree of  yellowing  or  wilting,  closeness  of  trimming, 
and  other  grade  factors. 

The  exact  methods  of  procedure  differ  for  nearly 
all  products.  In  many  oases  much  difficult  labor  is 
involved,  as  in  inspecting  barrelled  apples,  when 
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the  heads  must  be  taken  out,  examl nation  made  to  the 
center  of  the  barrel,  the  apples  replaced,  and  the 
b€trrel  re-headed  without  the  aid  of  the  machinery  oi* 
press  originally  used. 

Inspections  at  the  market  €tre  often  made  to 
find  the  extent  of  freezing  injury  which  may  be 
general  or  confined  to  one  part  of  the  car.  Again 
it  may  be  to  learn  the  extent  of  decay  occurring 
irregularly  throughout  the  load.    In  this  case,  the 
inspector  should  have  some  knowledge  of  fruit  and 
plant  diseases  so  that  his  report  may  show  the  exact 
cause  of  the  trouble.    This  often  fixes  responsi- 
bility either  on  the  carrier  or  on  the  grower. 

All  this  indicates  the  Judicial  nature  of  an 
efficient  and  reliable  inspection.    It  follows  that 
a  good  inspector  must  be  careful,  accurate,  and 
honest. 


HOW  GROWERS  BENEFIT  FROM  INSPECTION 

The  grower  who  has  produced  fruit  of  superior 
quality  to  be  sold  through  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion which  packs  his  product  according  to  definite 
grades,  is  paid  for  his  fruit  on  the  basis  of  the  per-* 
centage  of  the  various  grades  which  it  contains. 

These  grades  presumably  remain  unchanged  from 
year  to  year,  but  the  actual  proportion  of  any  par- 
ticular lot  of  fruit  which  goes  into  the  highest 
grade  will  depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
grade  by  the  inspectors,  and  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  inspectors  in  their  supervision  of  the  work  of 
the  individual  packers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  financial  importance  to  this 
grower  that  the  inspection  be  such  as  to  insure  him 
that  the  packers  will  actually  obtain  from  his  fruit 
the  percentage  of  fruit  of  the  higher  grade  which  it 
actually  contains. 
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Why  Inspection  Makes  Cooperative  Selling  Fair 
to  All 

If  the  sales  of  the  products  of  many  growers  are 
to  be  pooled  according  to  grade,  the  grower  who  has 
produced  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  high  grade 
fruit  will  be  made  to  lose  money.  If  the  Inspection 
Is  so  loose  or  Inefficient  as  to  add  to  the  higher 
grades  too  much  of  the  Inferior  fruit  which  may 
predominate  In  his  neighbor's  orchard. 

If  the  Inspector  allows  more  than  the  largest  . 
permissible  number  of  defects  In  every  grade, 
advantage  will  be  given  to  those  growers  who  have 
been  least  successful  In  producing  fruit  of  excep- 
tional quality.    The  man  who  has  produced  fruit  of 
exceptionally  high  grade  will  suffer  by  having  his 
product  pooled  In  a  system  of  packing  and  Inspection 
which  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  properly  drawn 
grades*    Stringent  Inspection  based  on  proper 
grades  will  result  In  a  more  valuable  product,  and 
In  a  pool  which  will  be  Just  to  all  concerned. 

Briefly  stated,  then,  the  grower  of  exception- 
ally good  fruit  Is  extremely  Interested  in  a  rigid 
and  systematic  Inspection,  In  order  that  he  may  re- 
ceive credit  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  he  has  pro- 
duced and  that  he  may  not  be  penalized  by  selling 
In  a  pool  with  producers  who  through  carelessness  or 
misfortune,  have  produced  a  product  of  lower 
quality. 

Machines  Can  Grade  for  Size  Only 

A  dealer  may  have  contracted  for  the  sale  of  a 
large  quantity  of  potatoes  of  U.       No.  1  grade  to  be 
shipped  from  a  certain  territory  during  the  digging 
season.    The  majority  of  the  growers  may  be  without 
suitable  storage  facilities  and  therefore  eager  to 
sell  most  or  all  of  their  crops  as  fast  as  dug. 

The  dealer  may  quote  by  phone  from  time  to  time, 
the  price  which  he  will  pay  for  U.  S.  No.  1  stock, 
f  .o.b.  cars  at  the  farmer's  siding.    The  farmer  may 
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have  provided  himself  with  a  grading  machine  which, 
when  properly  operated,  will  insure  proper  sizing 
of  the  stock,  but  no  machine  can  pick  out  the  blem- 
ished stock,  that  is  to  say,  badly  mis-shapen  pota- 
toes or  those  showing  deep  growth  cracks,  second 
growth,  cuts,  deep  scab,  or  other  defects  which 
exclude  them  from  this  grade. 

The  grade  of  the  potatoes  ets  they  fall  into  the 
sack  behind  the  grading  machine  is  dependent  quite 
as  much  upon  the  judgment  and  efficiency  of  the 
people,  who  pick  out  the  defective  stock  as  it  comes 
over  the  shaker  or  carrier,  as  it  is  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  product  as  it  comes  from  the  field. 

A  field  run  sample  may  contain  only  10^  of  blem- 
ished stock,  but  the  men  who  work  beside  the  grading 
machines  may  be  so  inefficient  that  the  finished 
product  will  still  contain  8%  of  blemishes  and  fail  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1  grade. 

Grading  Always  Depends  on  Judgment 

From  another  field  may  come  similar  potatoes 
containing  12%  of  blemished  stock,  but  the  machine 
crew  pick  out  one-half  of  these  defective  potatoes, 
bringing  the  stock  Just  within  the  requirements  of 
the  grade. 

A  third  field  may  produce  15%  of  blemished 
stock,  but  the  machine  crew  of  this  particular 
farmer  may  be  wide  awake  and  under  strict  instruc- 
tions to  put  up  nothing  but  a  No.  1  grade.    They  may 
catch  four  out  of  every  five  blemished  potatoes  com- 
ing over  the  screens,  in  which  case  the  sacked  stock 
behind  the  grader  will  show  only  3%  of  blemished 
stock  and  this  farm,  because  of  the  efficiency  of 
its  grading,  will  deliver  the  best  commercial  prod- 
uct of  the  three. 

The  three  growers  who  have  obtained  these  three 
different  results,  may  all  deliver  their  product  to 
the  same  buyer.    If  each  grower  loads  a  separate 
car  and  the  inspector  who  acts  for  the  buyer  is 
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thoroughly  competent,  fair,  and  uniform  in  his  work, 
he  will  accept  two  cars  and  reject  the  other  or 
accept  it  only  at  a  reduced  price  and  for  delivery 
on  some  other  order. 

Inspection  Must  Disclose  All  the  Facts 

If  he  reports  all  the  facts  to  his  employer,  at- 
tention will  be  drawn  to  the  man  whose  delivery  shows 
only  Z%  of  defects.    He  will  probably  get  no  more  for 
that  particular  cetr  than  will  the  man  who  delivered 
a  grade  in  which  he  took  advantage  of  the  full  6% 
tolerance. 

The  dealer,  however,  may  have  a  certain  number 
of  select  customers  who  will  pay  him  a  premium  for 
especially  clean  stock.    His  inspector's  report  will 
direct  his  attention  to  the  farmer  whose  grading  is 
most  efficient  and  this  man  will  be  sought  and,  if 
necessary,  offered  a  premium  to  load  another  car 
of  equally  good  quality  when  such  an  order  is  re- 
ceived. 

The  careful  grower  is,  therefore,  interested  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  conducted  on  behedf 
of  the  buyer  because  of  the  attention  which  it  will 
direct  to  the  superiority  of  his  product. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspector  is  ineffi- 
cient or  indifferent  to  the  interest  of  both  parties, 
he  may  accept  all  three  cars,  depending  upon  the  good 
to  offset  the  poor,  making  no  discriminating  report 
to  his  employer.  This  would  be  a  direct  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  careless  producer  and  against 
his  more  efficient  neighbor. 

Inspection  Discloses  Irregularities 

If  three  growers  combine  to  load  a  car  in  which 
the  sacks  of  each  are  identified  by  some  distinguish- 
ing mark,  the  grading  may  be  even  more  irregular  than 
in  the  case  Just  cited*    One  man  may  have  delivered 
an  average  of  12%  or  more  of  blemished  stock,  another 
an  average  of  5%  or  6%,  and  another  only  2%.    If  the 
proportions  of  their  deliveries  are  somewhat 
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irregular,  the  car  may  average  within  grade,  if  the 
good  be  allowed  to  offset  the  poor. 

If  the  inspector  allows  this  to  happen,  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  careful  grower  is  even  more 
pronounced.    He  is  then  required  to  stand  the  loss 
of  the  defective  stock  which  he  has  removed,  only 
that  his  neighbor  may  sell  a  large  proportion  of  such 
defective  stock.    The  car  as  a  whole  will  be  regarded 
as  irregular  and,  therefore,  not  entirely  satis- 
factory by  the  final  recipient.    A  truly  efficient 
inspection  in  such  a  case  would  require  a  separate 
report  on  each  set  of  sacks,  with  the  information 
that  the  car  as  a  whole  was  so  irregular  that  its 
delivery  upon  grade,  should  not  be  attempted  until 
certain  marks  or  brands  were  replaced  by  better 
stock  or  reconditioned. 

How  Associations  Benefit  from  Inspection 

Evidently,  the  cooperative  association  must 
have  at  least  a  three-fold  interest  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  products  which  it  handles;  first,  as  a 
means  of  doing  quick  Justice  to  its  various  members 
in  the  pooling  of  their  products  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds;  second,  as  a  means  of  main- 
taining uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  products 
which  it  delivers  from  day  to  day,  from  month  to 
month,  or  from  season  to  season  to  its  regular  cus- 
tomers ;  third,  as  a  basis  for  loss  or  damage  claims 
in  case  of  trouble  in  transit  for  which  the  carrier 
may  be  responsible. 

Why  Grades  Must  Have  Uniform  Interpretation 

The  association  also  has  a  vital  interest  in 
the  character  of  the  inspection  which  the  receiver 
employs,  upon  the  receipt  of  goods  which  the  associa- 
tion may  have  sold  f  .o.b.    It  is  not  sufficient  that 
inspection  be  made  at  both  ends  upon  the  same  set 
of  grades.    There  must  be  a  similar  interpretation 
and  application  of  these  grades.    If  business  is 
not  to  be  subjected  to  unnecessary  risk,  the  human 
element  must  be  eliminated  or  reduced  to  the  least 
possible  minimum. 
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The  Inspector  for  the  association  or  shipper, 
and  the  inspector  for  the  buyer  or  receiver,  should 
see  the  product  eye  to  eye,  and  their  minds  should 
meet  as  to  how  it  should  look  and  what  the  packages 
should  or  should  not  contain. 

In  view  of  the  diversity  of  financial  interest 
between  these  two  parties,  changes  in  market  prices 
may  cause  large  sums  of  money  to  hinge  upon  the  in- 
terpretation and  application  of  a  written  grade. 

Manifestly,  there  is  an  almost  unsurmountable 
difficulty  in  bringing  about  uniformity  of  thought 
and  action  on  the  part  of  employes  of  principals 
whose  interests  may  be  opposite.    This  is  the  basic 
condition  which  has  given  rise  to  the  need  for  im- 
partial, official  inspection  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table industry. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  MARKET  MAN^S  INTEREST  IN  INSPECTION 
In  discussing  in  preceding  paragraphs  the  inter- 
est of  the  several  potato  growers  in  the  inspection 
of  products  at  their  loading  points,  we  have  inci- 
dentally explained  in  part  the  importance  of  inspec- 
tion in  the  business  of  the  merchant  who  buys  from 
the  grower  and  ships  to  distant  markets. 

He  has,  however,  a  further  problem  in  that  he 
must  often  operate  over  considerable  areas,  buying 
through  a  large  number  of  employees  with  whom  he 
may  seldom  come  in  contact.    If  this  dealer  has 
attempted  to  fill  a  large  order  for  U.  S.  No.  1  stock, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  him  that  his  vari- 
ous local  buyers  who  must  act  as  inspectors,  shall  be 
uniform  in  their  interpretation  and  application  of 
grades. 

He  may  fail  to  fulfill  a  most  important  contract 
if  even  one  of  his  buyers  fails  to  inspect  properly. 
He  may  also  be  subject  to  annoyance,  delay,  and 
possible  loss,  if  there  is  Incompetent  inspection 
at  the  receiving  end,  which  results  in  unjustified 
refusal  of  stock  shipped  on  contract  or  unwarranted 
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claims  for  allowance  for  stock  which  is  alleged  to 
be  below  the  grade  specified. 

Manifestly,  we  have  the  same  basic  difficulty 
here  as  in  the  other  cases  cited.    The  remedy  lies  not 
in  arbitration,  which  in  the  case  of  highly  perish* 
able  products  cannot  take  place  before  the  products 
themselves  have  gone  into  consumption  or  become  an 
utter  loss,  but  in  a  system  of  inspection  which  is 
at  once,  authoritative,  impartial,  and  alike  at  the 
shipping  and  receiving  ends. 

What  Inspection  Means  to  the  Car^lot  Receiver 

The  car-lot  receiver  whether  he  buys  a  product 
outright  or  handles  it  for  the  shipper,  has  an 
Interest  in  the  integrity  and  thoroughness  of  every 
inspection  of  the  goods  which  may  have  occurred 
before  they  came  into  his  possession.    If  he  is  fully 
advised  of  the  results  of  each  of  these  inspections, 
his  further  operations  are  simplified  and  ex- 
pedited. 

If  he  has  confidence  in  the  original  inspection 
for  grade,  his  own  inspection  of  the  goods  will  be 
chiefly  for  condition.  That  is  to  say,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  to  what  extent  decay  has  occurred 
or  maturity  changed  since  the  product  left  the  ship- 
ping point  or  what  mechanical  or  other  injury  it 
has  suffered  in  transit. 

As  a  result  of  this  inspection  he  may  make  a 
claim  against  the  transportation  company.    If  the 
amount  is  large,  this  may  involve  considerable  con- 
troversy with  evidence  submitted  on  both  sides 
resulting  either  in  a  compromise  or  a  lawsuit. 

No  matter  what  the  character  or  standard  of  an 
inspection  at  shipping  point,  it  can  seldom  be  con- 
clusive in  any  case  as  a  measure  of  the  loss  or 
damage  sustained  in  transit,  until  supplemented  by  a 
qualified  impartial  and  authoritative  inspection 
upon  receipt.    Here  again,  the  trade  has  realized  the 
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insuf f  lolency  of  its  own  machinery  which  is  now 
supplemented  In  a  measure  by  Inspection  through 
various  official  agencies. 

Why  Many  Cars  Must  Be  Re-inspected 

The  receiver,  however,  must,  in  many  cases,  re- 
inspect  the  goods  for  general  conformity  to  grade 
before  he  will  dare  to  deliver  them  to  his  best  cus- 
tomers.   Such  inspection  may  not  form  the  basis  for 
any  further  communication,  and  the  shipper  may  never 
know  that  such  inspection  has  occurred. 

Nevertheless,  if  a  car  received  by  a  buyer, 
shipped  by  a  cooperative  organization,  contains 
extra  fancy  Jonathans  from  the  orchards  of  several 
different  growers,  the  order  as  a  whole  may  be 
accepted  without  protest,  yet  the  products  of  cer- 
tain growers  may  be  sold  to  customers  to  whom  the 
receiver  would  never  attempt  to  deliver  the  products 
of  other  growers  received  in  the  same  car  and 
accepted  as  of  the  same  grade. 

In  other  words,  the  inspection  of  the  receiver, 
must,  at  times,  be  even  more  discriminating  than 
that  of  the  shipper,  amounting  in  fact,  to  nothing 
less  than  the  differentiation  between  qualities  or 
values  which  may  occur  within  a  single  grade. 

The  receiver  also  has  an  interest  in,  and  must 
often  secure,  an  inspection  which  is  exact  and  pains- 
taking.   This  may  be  to  furnish  the  basis  upon  which 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  allowance,  or  rebate 
which  he  should  receive  from  a  shipper  due  to  failure 
to  pack  exactly  according  to  grade.   Again,  there  may 
be  a  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  stock 
which  is  recognized  by  both  parties  as  being  below 
grade  or  of  unclassified  quality. 

His  claim  against  a  transportation  company  may 
be  based  upon  over-ripeness  or  partial  decay,  due 
to  delays  in  transit.    Only  the  most  painstaking 
and  impartial  inspection  by  men  who  understand  com- 
mercial values  can  form  an  equitable  basis  for  such 
a  settlement. 
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How  Shippers  Can  Be  Convinced  of  Fair  Deductions 
If  the  oar-lot  receiver  Is  a  commission  mer- 
chant, he  must  often  call  in  some  disinterested 
agency  to  make  an  inspection  in  order  that  the 
shippers  may  be  convinced  of  the  true  condition  in 
which  their  products  have  arrived  on  the  market. 
Such  a  house  operating  on  a  large  scale  must  have  its 
own  Inspection  force  to  examine  before  unloading 
and  to  report  on  the  general  character  and  quality  of 
goods  received,  especially  when  the  conditions  of 
trade  in  the  city  are  such  as  to  make  it  practicable 
to  transfer  certain  quantities  of  goods  directly 
from  the  cars  to  jobbers  or  other  purchasers. 

Inspection  may  also  be  necessary  in  many  oases  in 
which  the  products  may  etrrlve  in  such  poor  condition, 
or  may  be  of  such  low  quality,  or  may  have  en- 
countered such  low  prices  that  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  shipment  can  be  sold  for  enough  to  pay 
the  freight.    The  receiver  may  in  this  case,  be 
compelled  in  self-defense  to  decline  to  receive  the 
shipment  and  leave  its  disposition  to  the  trans- 
portation company. 

Inspection  Necessary  Before  Diversion 

In  the  case  of  either  the  buyer  or  commission 
merchant,  an  Inspection  of  the  car  while  the  load  is 
still  Intact  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  products  and  packages  are  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  warrant  the  diversion  of  the  car  to  another 
market  or  its  sale  as  a  whole  for  delivery  at  some 
relatively  distant  point. 

In  this  specific  case,  the  element  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  is  not  likely  to  be  involved  but  the 
inspection,  to  be  efficient,  must  be  made  by  men  who 
have  an  intimate,  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
ripening  process  of  the  products  inspected,  their 
carrying  qualities  and  with  their  general  condition 
as  commonly  Judged  by  the  trade. 

The  loss  of  an  entire  car  may  easily  result  from 
an  error  in  Judgment  on  the  part  of  such  an  Inspector 
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who  believes  that  the  product  can  stand  another 
three  day^s  Journey,  when  In  fact,  the  process  of 
ripening  or  deterioration  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  upon  delivery  at  the  proposed  market^  the  goods 
may  be  practically  unsalable. 

Inspection  Necessary  Before  Selling  at  Auction 

The  commercial  auction  companies  which  handle 
fruits  and  vegetables  on  a  large  scale  in  many  of  our 
important  markets,  usually  offer  their  facilities 
only  to  shippers  who  have  personal  representatives 
on  the  ground.    This  means  that  the  patron  of  an 
auction  must  ship  his  goods  consigned  to  his  own 
employee  or  to  some  broker  or  oar-lot  receiver 
employed  or  commissioned  to  represent  him. 

Naturally  this  representative  must  be  entrusted 
with  some  discretion,  and  although  a  shipment  may 
have  been  sent  to  him  to  be  offered  at  auction,  he 
must  inspect  it  at  least  to  the  extent  of  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  its  physical  condition  is  such 
that  it  is  likely  to  sell  for  a  satisfactory  price  at 
auction. 

Sales  at  auction  are  made  on  the  basis  of  samples 
displayed  for  examination  by  prospective  bidders. 
The  samples  are  supposed  to  be  so  selected  as  to  be 
typical  of  the  lots  offered. 

If  a  shipment  contains  many  packages  of  par- 
ti€tlly  decayed  stock  it  may  be  impractical  to  offer 
it  at  auction  without  considerable  re-handling. 
The  display  of  a  line  of  samples  containing  one  or 
more  boxes  of  partially  decayed  fruit  would  put  all 
buyers  on  their  guard.    Few  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase except  at  prices  which  contemplate  consider- 
able loss  from  decay.    Buyers  generally  play  safe 
when  bidding  with  the  result  that  a  shipment  in  poor 
condition  may  sell  below  its  real  value. 

In  such  a  case,  the  result  of  the  inspection  on 
the  part  of  the  receiver  may  be  to  cause  the  products 
to  be  sorted  and  sold  on  "the  street"  through  com^ 
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mission  merohants  to  the  jobbing  and  retail  trade 
where  buyers  can  examine  their  purchases,  package 
by  package,  each  lot  being  sold  on  Its  merits. 

The  auction  company  must  know  that  the  samples 
it  displays  fairly  represent  the  lot  from  which 
taken.    This  involves  an  Inspection  for  the  proteo-^ 
tion  of  its  own  reputation  as  well  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  patrons. 

Inspection  By  or  For  the  Jobber  and  Retailer 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  describes 
the  Jobber  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  as  the 
man  who  buys  in  car-lot  quantities  or  less  and  sells 
by  the  hundred  pounds,  barrel,  box,  etc. ,  or  multi- 
ples thereof  to  the  retail  trade. 

If  the  Jobber  buys  a  carload,  his  interests  in 
the  inspections  which  may  have  preceded  his  pur- 
chases are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
oar-lot  receiver  described  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph. 

If,  however,  he  has  standing  orders  from  certain 
customers  for  certain  quantities  of  goods  of  known 
quality,  the  fact  that  the  car  as  a  whole  has  passed 
inspection  as  of  a  certain  grade,  does  not  tell  him 
all  that  he  needs  to  know.    Whereas,  all  previous  in- 
spections may  have  been  made  by  sample  and  applied 
to  the  entire  car,  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to 
conduct  an  Inspection  which  will  Include  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  packages  delivered. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  select  for  certain 
customers  with  reference  particularly  to  the  state 
of  ripeness  of  the  product,  or  with  reference  par- 
ticularly to  high  color,  or  exceptional  freedom  from 
some  particular  blemish  or  defect. 

To  the  Jobber,  it  is  of  especieO.  Importance  to 
know  whether  the  cetrload  or  hedf  carload  which  he  may 
be  purchasing,  is  uniform  throughout  or  whether  the 
different  marks  or  brands  of  which  it  may  be  com- 
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posed  or  the  names  of  the  different  growers  upon 
the  sacks  or  boxes  indicate  measurable  differences 
in  quality. 

The  unfairness  and  inefficiency  of  an  inspec- 
tion which  averages  widely  differing  lots  in  the  car 
and  calls  the  whole  "up  to  grade"  is  well  illustrated 
In  case  this  lot  is  purchased  by  a  Jobber. 

Inspection  Must  Insure  Uniformity 

If  the  Jobber  has  received  a  report  stating 
simply  that  this  car  is  of  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  and 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  its  contents  are 
uniform,  he  is  likely  to  get  into  serious  trouble  if 
he  happens  to  sell  to  a  retailer  two  sacks  of  stock 
containing  only  2%  or  Z%  of  blemishes  and  one  other 
sack  carrying  12%  of  blemishes. 

The  retailer,  if  he  happens  to  empty  and  sell  the 
best  two  sacks  first  is  likely  to  hear  protests  from 
his  customers  when  he  begins  to  sell  them  the  poorer 
stock.    It  does  not  ease  his  situation  to  tell  him 
that  if  he  had  emptied  all  three  sacks  and  mixed 
them  together,  his  product  would  have  come  within 
the  requirements  of  the  No.  1  grade. 

What  is  actually  likely  to  happen  is  that  the 
retailer  will  empty  and  sell  one  sack  at  a  time.  If 
the  sack  containing  only  2%,  or  3%,  or  at  most  less 
then  6%  of  blemished  stock,  there  are  likely  to  be 
so  few  undesirable  potatoes  in  the  peck  or  half  peck 
delivered  to  the  individual  consumer  that  no  protest 
will  be  heard.    But  when  he  begins  to  serve  from  a 
sack  containing  12%  or  more  of  scabby,  rough,  ill- 
formed,  or  badly-cut  potatoes,  several  individual 
consumers  are  likely  to  receive  small  lots  contain- 
ing a  heavy  proportion  of  potatoes  which  do  not 
meet  their  expectations.    They,  in  fact,  come  very 
fetr  from  receiving  No.  1  potatoes,  although  they 
may  have  been  taken  from  a  car  which,  as  a  whole, 
passed  inspection  as  of  that  grade. 
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Without,  therefore,  going  further  into  detail, 
we  may  say  that  the  jobber,  retailer,  and  oonsumer 
have  an  especially  keen  and  legitimate  interest, 
first  in  the  thoroughness  of  preceding  inspections 
and  second,  in  the  detail  with  which  the  results 
thereof  are  passed  on  to  them.    Without  this  knowl- 
edge, each  must  make  painstaking  inspections  for  his 
own  protection. 

THE  NEED  FOR  AND  FUNCTION  OF  OFFICIAL  INSPECTION 
In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  seen 
repeatedly  the  need  for  inspection  service  which 
shall  be  at  once  thorough,  impartial,  and  uniformly 
applied.    We  have  seen  that  the  settlement  of  claims, 
the  adjustment  of  losses  and  of  contracts  of 
purchase  and  sale,  involving  immense  amounts  of 
money  may  be  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  such 
service. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  best  inspection 
services  which  can  be  organized  by  private  enter- 
prises may  at  times  be  influenced  in  Judgment  or 
action  by  the  manifest  interests  of  those  who  control 
them.    Effective  inspection  demands  that  the  inspec- 
tor possess  not  only  a  Judicial  temperament,  but 
also  a  degree  of  detachment  and  disinterestedness 
which  is  not  to  be  expected  of  any  employee  or  agent 
of  any  party  directly  interested  in  the  product  or 
in  any  controversy  over  it. 

Perhaps  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to 
be  found  in  cases  where  an  association  employs 
inspectors  to  insure  the  accurate  and  impartieO. 
enforcement  of  grading  and  packing  rules  as  applied 
to  the  products  of  its  members  shipping  under  certain 
brands  or  trade-marks. 

It  is  possible  in  some  such  cases  to  employ 
outside  inspectors,  to  protect  them  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  owners  of  individual  lots  and  thus  to 
secure  to  the  organization  the  very  best  inspection 
service. 
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The  receiver,  however,  may  instantly  question 
the  results  of  any  such  inspection,  however  honestly 
it  may  have  been  conceived  and  executed. 

As  a  means  of  relieving  this  situation,  official 
inspection  agencies  of  various  kinds  have  been 
organized  and  projected  into  different  parts  of  the 
marketing  field. 

Mandatory  State  Inspection 

Certain  states  have  passed  laws  requiring  that 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables  be  subjected  to 
various  kinds  of  inspection  before  going  to  market. 
The  general  functions  of  crop  pest  or  police  inspec-* 
tlon  were  referred  to  in  an  opening  paragraph. 

Somewhat  similar  in  general  method  of  applica- 
tion are  the  mandatory  requirements  of  certain  state 
apple-grading  laws.    The  case  of  the  state  of  New 
York  furnishes  a  good  example. 

No  less  than  14  states  have  specific  legislation 
dectling  with  the  grading  and  marketing  of  apples  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  discuss  in  detail  here 
the  inspection  personnel  and  methods  by  which  all 
of  these  laws  are  supposed  to  be  enforced.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  New  York  and  some  others » 
the  provisions  are  specific,  and  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  growers  or  shippers  who  fail  to  pack  and 
market  their  goods  in  conformity  with  state  require- 
ments. 

These  requirements  are  not  limited  to  freedom 
from  pests,  but  include  certain  specifications 
which  affect  commercial  value. 

State  Inspection  Is  Usually  a  Police  Measure 

The  inspection  provided  for  by  these  laws  is 
really  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  enforcement 
of  a  police  measure.    The  inspector,  who  may  appear 
in  any  packing  shed  or  any  warehouse  within  the 
state  at  any  time,  is  privileged  to  examine  any  lot 
of  apples  in  process  of  marketing  or  distribution 
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and  to  take  legal  action  against  any  grower  or 
shipper  who  has  failed  to  oonf orm  to  the  law.  How- 
ever»  this  inspector  issues  no  certificate  to  show 
the  relative  value,  quality,  or  condition  of  differ- 
ent lots  which  come  within  the  requirements  of  the 
state  law. 

Obviously,  therefore,  this  inspection  is  subject 
to  the  same  limitations  as  is  the  inspection  which 
jnay  be  made  for  the  control  of  insects  and  crop 
pests.    The  fact  that  the  goods  are  inspected,  proves 
nothing  more  than  that  they  meet  the  minimum  require- 
jDents  of  the  law  under  which  they  are  packed. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  these  require- 
ments must  be  such  that  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  crop  can  be  packed  thereunder  without  undue  labor 
and  expense.   Perhaps  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the 
principal  beneficial  effect  of  such  laws  and  such 
inspections  is  to  limit  somewhat  the  fraud  and 
misrepresentation  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
possible  for  the  grower  or  shipper  to  practice. 
But  grades  which  are  written  in  the  statutory  laws 
are  seldom  detailed  and  specific  enough  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  those  who  use  grades  as  a  basis 
for  commercial  transactions. 

How  Inspection  Improves  the  Reputation  of  a 
Shipping  Section 

The  purpose  of  some  such  laws,  as  stated  by 
those  directly  responsible  for  their  enforcement, 
is  simply  to  improve  the  general  reputation  of  the 
products  of  the  state  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 
An  inspection  service  based  upon  grades  which  have 
been  written  into  law  is  almost  of  necessity  inelastic 
and  arbitrary. 

The  law  of  a  certain  western  state  which  requires 
that  potatoes  shall  be  sorted  and  graded  to  conform 
to  specific  standards  before  they  may  be  loaded  for 
shipment  in  that  state,  furnishes  an  excellent 
•example.    The  requirement  that  the  entire  product 
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of  the  state  be  submitted  to  official  inspection 
under  this  law  lays  upon  its  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture an  obligation  which  can  be  fully  met  only  at 
great  expense »  and  which  at  best,  cannot  be  carried 
out  within  any  reasonable  limit  of  expenditure, 
except  by  the  employment  of  many  local  men  who  will 
have  but  few  inspections  to  make  and  whose  adequate 
supervision  it  is  difficult  to  maintain. 

Although  the  fees  charged  for  the  service  make 
the  work  as  now  conducted  fully  self -sustained, 
there  is  no  such  complete  and  thorough  examination 
of  each  car  as  would  be  expected  of  any  official 
agency  which  was  offering  a  service  for  the  voluntary 
use  of  the  shipping  public.    There  are  several  states 
in  which  more  or  less  of  such  mandatory  inspection 
work  has  been  attempted,  but  the  tendency  at  this 
moment  seems  happily  to  be  in  the  other  direction^ 

Voluntary  State  Inspection  Services 

Recognizing  the  fundamental  fact  that  inspec- 
tion, to  be  of  the  greatest  commercial  value,  must 
be  available  when  and  where  any  interested  party 
has  legitimate  need  for  it,  several  state  legisla- 
tures have  provided,  usually  through  their  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  for  the  rendering  of  inspec- 
tion service  for  a  fee  upon  the  application  of  any 
Interested  party. 

These  states  generally  issue  detailed  and  spe- 
cific inspection  certificates  or  reports  showing  all 
the  essential  facts  which  the  inspection  developed. 
In  many  cases,  these  certificates  have  the  legal 
standing  of  prima  facie  evidence  in  the  courts  of 
the  state. 

When  efficiently  administered,  these  services 
have  been  of  very  great  value  to  growers  and  shippers • 
They  have  made  it  possible  to  sell  goods  by  grade  or 
description,  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point,  with  assurance 
to  the  buyer  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  has  been 
passed  upon  by  a  disinterested  official  agency.  Tha 
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commercial  value  of  these  certificates  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  confidence  which  the  purchasers 
in  distant  markets  have  in  the  competence  and  good 
will  of  the  state  inspection  forces.  Unfortunately, 
the  states  which  have  attempted  to  render  such 
services  have  not  been  uniformly  successful  in 
establishing  this  confidence  in  their  inspection. 


Congress  finally  recognized  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  the  shippers  of  perishable  products 
were  placed  when  the  goods  which  they  had  sold  f  •  o.  b. 
were  rejected  by  receivers  and  when  goods  consigned 
on  commission  were  alleged  to  be  in  bad  condition  on 
receipt*    Therefore  in  1917,  Congress  in  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
authorized  its  secretary  to  organize  a  limited 
service  in  certain  important  terminal  markets,  to 
inspect  and  certify  on  the  request  of  certain  inter- 
ested parties,  the  quality,  grade,  or  condition  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  perishable  farm 
products. 

The  specific  language  of  this  item  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  with  the  result  that 
during  recent  years,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  not  permitted  to  inspect  any  shipments  which 
had  not  moved  in  interstate  commerce. 

Until  July,  1922,  this  service  was  confined  to 
the  specific  markets  which  the  secretary  was  required 
to  designate  for  the  purpose,  and  the  movements  and 
usefulness  of  the  inspection  force  were  corre- 
spondingly limited.    The  Department,  however, 
assumed  its  responsibility  seriously  and  built  up  a 
force  composed  of  carefully  selected  men  who,  in 
addition  to  their  basic  preparation,  were  given  an 
intensive  course  of  training  in  exact  and  xinif  orm 
methods  of  inspection  work. 
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Pees  Charged  for  Federal  Inspection 

Congress  also  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  charge  fees  for  this  service 
which  shoxild  be  reasonable  and  approximately  equal 
the  cost  of  the  service  rendered.    These  fees,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  re-expended  by  the  Department 
for  the  extension  of  Its  work,  with  the  result  that 
this  service  Is  still  Inelastic  and  unable  to  meet 
promptly  and  effectively  the  varying  demands  of  the 
Industry. 

Federal  Inspection  Certificate  Is  Legal  Evidence 
Congress  further  provided  that  the  certifi- 
cates Issued  following  these  Inspections  should 
be  accepted  In  all  courts  of  the  United  States 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  contained  therein. 

The  organization  of  this  service  made  It  possible 
for  shippers,  receivers,  and  common  carriers  doing 
business  at  the  designated  markets,  to  secure 
competent  and  disinterested  Inspections  which  could 
be  accepted  with  safety  as  a  just  basis  for  the  prompt 
settlement  of  many  controversies  out  of  court. 

The  mere  presence  of  an  official  Inspector  In  the 
market  was  found  to  exercise  a  deterrent  Influence 
upon  the  shipper  who  did  not  deliver  what  he  had 
sold  and  upon  the  unjust  rejector  of  purchased  goods. 
The  adjustment  of  railway  claims  resulting  from 
damage  to  perishable  goods  In  transit,  has  beefn 
tremendously  facilitated  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

Although  this  federal  service  has  been  available 
on  equal  terms  to  all  Interested  parties  In  recent 
years,  the  receivers,  being  on  the  ground  and  able 
to  call  the  Inspector  by  telephone  without  the 
expense  of  telegraphic  communication,  have  utilized 
the  service  more  fully  than  have  the  shippers  In 
distant  producing  areas. 
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This  situation  has  given  rise  to  an  increasing 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  shippers  that  a  similar 
federal  inspection  service  and  certificate  be  made 
available  to  them  at  the  point  of  shipment.  The 
immense  marketing  value  of  a  certificate  which 
would  be  legal  proof  of  the  grade,  quality,  or  con- 
dition of  the  product  shipped  on  any  given  order  or 
contract,  can  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  inability  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  shipping  point  inspection, 
stimulated  many  states  in  the  organization  of  forces 
to  render  such  service  as  lay  within  their  power. 
The  Federal  Department  cooperated  with  the  states 
in  making  their  local  services  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

New  Service  Under  New  Authority 

In  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  U«  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1922,  Congress,  in  response  to  the 
insistent  popular  demand,  modified  the  language 
providing  for  the  "Federal  Food  Products  Inspection 
Service"  to  read  as  follows: 

"For  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
investigate  and  certify  to  shippers  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  the  quality  and  condition  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  poultry,  butter,  hay,  and  other  perish- 
able farm  products,  when  offered  for  interstate 
shipment  or  when  received  at  such  important  central 
markets  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  from 
time  to  time  designate,  or  at  points  which  may  be 
conveniently  reached  therefrom,  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  including  payment 
of  such  fees  as  will  be  reasonable  and  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  cover  the  cost  for  the  service  rendered: 
PROVIDED,  That  certificates  issued  by  the  authorized 
agents  of  the  department  shall  be  received  in  all 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  statements  therein  contained." 

Combined  Inspection  May  Be  Easier  to  Get 

The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  eliminate  all 
limitations  as  to  the  places  at  which  federal  inspec- 
tion may  be  made*    It  throws  open  to  the  federal 
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officers  the  entire  field  of  shipping  point  work. 
If  the  language  of  the  act  continues  as  at  present 
and  the  work  Is  properly  financed.  It  should  result 
eventually  In  making  It  possible  for  any  considerable 
group  of  growers  to  secure  federal  or  combined  state 
and  federal  Inspection  and  certification  of  the 
perishable  commodities  which  they  must  sell  to  pur- 
chasers whom  they  do  not  meet  face  to  face. 

As  this  lesson  Is  being  written  (December,  1922) , 
the  machinery  for  carrying  on  this  work  Is  In  actual 
operation  In  certain  cities  and  certain  states  only. 
Congress,  although  by  this  change  of  language  author- 
izing the  Department  to  multiply  Its  Inspection 
activities  10  times  over,  did  not  Increase  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  Inspection  work. 
Federal  Inspections  at  shipping  point  must,  there- 
fore, at  least  until  July  1,  1923,  be  conducted  upon 
a  very  limited  scale*    In  some  cases,  by  cooperation 
with  a  well  organized  state  force,  a  joint  state  and 
federal  certification  Is  being  placed  within  the 
reach  of  a  majority  of  the  shippers  who  desire  It. 
The  best  served  states  for  1922-23  are  California, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  and  Washington.    Several  other 
states  will  be  equally  well  served  for  a  part  of  the 
year  or  for  certain  specific  commodities. 

An  especial  effort  Is  being  made  to  make  such 
service  available  to  the  largest  possible  number 
of  potato  growers  In  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
arrangements  for  joint  state  and  federal  Inspection 
of  potatoes  upon  a  fairly  comprehensive  scale  were 
made,  early  In  the  season,  not  only  In  the  states 
listed,  but  also  In  Montana,  Utah,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York. 

Other  cooperative  arrangements  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  specific  products  have  been  made  with  a 
number  of  additional  states. 
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TRANSITION  PERIOD  IH  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 
INSPECTION 


Official  inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  in  a  stage  of  rapid  development,  the  final  form 
and  extent  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  definitely 
foretold. 

Although  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  entered  into  some  form  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ment with  18  states  for  conducting  shipping  point 
Inspection  work  on  one  or  more  classes  of  perishable 
commodities,  there  are  no  two  of  these  agreements 
which  are  alike  in  all  respects. 

In  each  case,  the  form  of  organization  of  the 
work,  the  division  of  labor,  between  the  state  and 
federal  departments,  the  size  and  the  disposition 
of  the  fees  collected,  vetry  to  suit  the  particxilar 
requirements  of  state  laws,  the  limitations  under 
which  certain  officials  must  operate,  the  size  of 
available  appropriations  for  the  work,  etc. 

Manifestly,  such  a  condition  cannot  continue  and 
it  would  be  a  useless  waste  of  time  for  the  student 
to  attempt  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  exact 
nature  and  extent  of  this  work  as  it  stands  today 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.    This  Insti- 
tute, the  proper  authorities  in  his  own  state,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  be  glad  to  supply  him  with  any 
specific  information  which  he  may  need  as  to  exactly 
what  inspection  service  is  available  in  any  specific 
shipping  district  or  receiving  market  in  which  he 
may  be  interested. 

No  statement  of  this  kind  can  be  assumed  to 
hold  good  indefinitely,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
the  development  of  this  service  must  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  of  method  in  conducting  the  work 
and  less  discrimination  between  the  facilities 
offered  to  different  producing  communities  than 
now  exist. 
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Federal  inspectors  are  located  In  many  large 
markets*    (A  nev  list  is  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  each  season.)  The 
Inspectors  can  be  reached  by  a  wire  addressed  "Food 
Products  Inspection,"  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
city  and  state.    They  will  go  at  the  expense  of 
the  applicant  to  any  point  within  a  day's  Journey. 

Forecast  of  Future  Inspection 

One  of  the  limiting  features  in  the  development 
of  such  shipping  point  inspection  work  as  the  federal 
government  has  thus  far  xindertaken,  has  been  the  lack 
of  qualified  men  who  could  be  put  into  the  service 
and  who  could  be  given  important  responsibility  in 
this  field  of  work  on  short  notice. 

The  writer  is  immediately  responsible  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for 
the  administration  of  all  of  its  activities  in  the 
inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    He  has  made 
an  Intimate  study  of  the  inspection  services  of 
different  states  before  the  federal  government 
entered  the  field.   He  is  held  personally  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  and  care  with  which  the  shipping 
point  inspection  work  is  being  organized  and 
conducted. 

He  has  been  more  than  27  years  in  the  public 
service,  intimately  connected  throughout  that  period 
with  many  of  its  agricultural  activities.  He 
believes  that  nothing  has  been  undertaken  in  the 
agricultural  field  since  the  institution  of  the 
coxinty  agent  system,  which  will  result  in  giving 
employment  to  so  many  qualified  men  as  will  the 
general  introduction  and  use  of  the  federal  shipping 
point  inspection  service,  whether  conducted  by  the 
Department  without  state  aid  or  whether  carried  on 
in  cooperation  with  state  forces. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  nation-wide 
market  news  service  on  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now 
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conducting,  he  believes  that  there  has  been  no  single 
development  affecting  the  marketing  of  these  product^ 
which  means  so  much  to  the  growers  as  will  the 
development  and  use  of  this  service. 


While  inspection  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
proper  merchandising  of  perishables  under  certain 
conditions,  a  commercial  inspection  may  not  be  worth 
its  cost  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases.  When 
contracts  call  for  the  delivery  of  products  of  certain 
qualities  or  grades  and  when  buyer  and  seller  can 
each  trust  the  other  to  act  in  complete  good  faith, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  goods  delivered  actually 
conform  to  the  specifications  provided.   Both  parties 
have  the  same  conception  of  what  these  grades  and 
qualities  really  are. 

It  is  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  to  impose 
any  unnecessary  burden  or  expense  upon  such  legiti- 
mate and  essential  business.    For  this  reason,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  state  laws  which  provide  for 
compulsory  commercial  inspection  may  in  the  near 
future  be  repealed,  as  fast  as  official  voluntary 
state  and  federal  inspection  services  can  be  organ- 
ized to  take  their  places. 

An  inspection  to  determine  grade  and  quality  is 
a  commercial  service  of  great  value  under  many  con- 
ditions.   It  must  eventually  be  available  at  shipping 
or  receiving  point  or  both,  to  a  large  majority 
of  those  in  the  industry  if  needless  loss  and  con- 
troversy are  to  be  avoided*    But  in  the  writer's 
Judgment  this  furnishes  no  excuse  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  strong  arm  of  government  which  enforces  an 
act  which  says  "Thou  shalt,"  for  the  welcome  aid  of 
the  disinterested  official  friend  who,  upon  request, 
obtains  the  facts  concerning  the  specific  shipment 
and  makes  an  authoritative  report  thereon  for  the 
benefit  of  an  interested  party  who  is  willing  to  pay 
for  its  cost. 


CONCLUSION 
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To  facilitate  business  by  offering  disinter- 
ested service  at  cost.  Is  now  recognized  as  a  legltl-* 
mate  field  of  governmental  activity  but  it  has  been 
so  recognized  only  within  recent  years.    The  more 
clearly  we  can  introduce  this  idea  throughout  the 
entire  field  of  fruit  and  vegetable  inspection,  the 
more  efficiently  will  governmental  agencies  serve 
this  industry. 


Without  facilities  for  refrigeration  and 
storage,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  long  ago 
would  have  outgrown  the  market.    Consider  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  an  illustration.    Calif oraia,  the 
country's  largest  producer  of  both  fruits  and 
vegetables  could  not  produce  so  much  with  profit 
f  if  it  were  not  possible  to  ship  these  products 

entirely  across  the  country. 

Washington,  the  leading  apple  producing  state, 
would  have  been  equally  handicapped  without  means 
of  refrigeration  and  storage. 

Refrigeration  is  such  a  big  subject  that  it  is 
necessary  to  go  into  it  thoroughly,  and  so,  the 
next  three  lessons  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
storage  and  refrigeration. 

Much  of  the  information  that  is  contained  in  the 
following  lessons  has  never  been  put  into  type 
before.    It  has  been  locked  in  the  brains  of  those 
few  men  who  were  directly  engaged  in  the  storage 
business.    It  is  universally  recognized,  however, 
I  that  everyone  Interested  in  any  phase  of  the  marketing 

of  fruits  and  vegetables  must  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  storage  and  refrigeration. 


ONE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY'S  BEST  ALLIES 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

blemished  stock.    Fruits  or  vegetables  that  are 
defective  or  that  have  been  injured,  or  their  quality 
reduced  in  some  way. 

certified  seed>    Seed,  the  pureness  of  which  is 
certified  to  by  an  official  inspector.    Pureness  is 
usually  considered  to  include  trueness  to  variety, 
freedom  from  foreign  materials  and  from  disease  and 
insect  pests.    Not  all  states  have  arrangements  for 
certifying  to  the  quality  of  seed,  but  the  movement 
is  spreading.    In  some  states ,  for  example ,  alfalfa 
seed  is  certified  and  the  bags  containing  it  closed 
with  an  official  seal  so  that  the  purchaser  can  be 
sure  that  the  seed  he  is  purchasing  is  certified. 
In  some  other  cases,  potatoes  are  treated  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner. 

clean  stock.    The  opposite  to  blemished  stock. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  free  from  injuries 
and  imperfections,  and  especially  that  are  free  from 
disease  and  insect  pests. 

f .  0.  b.    Free  on  board*    This  is  used  in  connection 
with  purchases  to  indicate  that  the  purchaser  pays 
the  freight  but  the  seller  loads  the  goods. 

growth  cracks.    Cracks  in  individual  fruits  or 
vegetables  that  have  been  caused  by  a  too  rapid 
growth.    Such  cracks  are  common,  especially  in 
vegetables;  for  example:  potatoes,  carrots,  etc., 
crack  open  if  their  development  is  too  rapid. 

inspection,  n.    An  examination  of  a  product  to 
determine  whether  it  conforms  to  certain  specifica- 
tions, especially  to  certain  grade  descriptions. 
An  inspection  usually  includes  an  examination  to 
determine  one  or  more  of  the  following  factors  of 
quality  and  condition:  size,  color,  shape,  freedom 
from  blemishes  and  decay,  degree  of  ripeness,  etc. 

mandatory,  adj.    Obligatory;  a  condition  that 
oannot'be  escaped ;  a  positive  command  required  by 
law. 

prima  facie,  adj .    Established  by  the  available 
evidence ;  recognized  as  correct  unless  successfully' 
contradicted.    For  example:  when  any  evidence  is 
presented  in  a  court  and  the  one  accused  does  not 
present  other  evidence  that  refutes  the  first 
evidence  presented,  the  accusation  is  considered  by 
the  court  to  be  correct  and  the  one  accused  loses 
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the  case.  It  is  because  of  this  situation  that  the 
word  "prima  facie"  is  used;  it  designates  evidence 
that  has  not  been  successfully  refuted. 

rebate,  n«    A  discount ;  a  deduction  mctde  because  of 
some  lack  in  quality  or  condition  or  because  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  conform  with 
certain  conditions. 

scab,  n.    A  plant  disease  that  results  in  a  rough- 
ened, pitted,  or  warty  exterior  of  the  fruit,  or 
edible  portion.    The  scab  does  not  necessarily 
cover  the  entire  fruit  or  vegetable. 

the    "street,"    A  term  used  to  refer  to  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  wholesale  market.    The  wholesale 
dealers  are  usually  located  principally  along  one 
street,  thus  the  term. 

up  to  grade.    Conforming  to  specified  standards. 


« 
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His  whole  business  oareer  has  been  devoted  to  the 
storing  and  transportation  of  farm  products,  and  so 
Xdwin  Smith  was  particularly  fitted  to  write  this 
lesson  on  storage,  and  andther  on  transportation* 

Mr.  anith  graduated  from  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  in  1912,  and  until  1917,  worked  for 
the  Canadian  and  British  Columbia  Departments  of 
Agriculture  as  Investigator  of  fruit  transportation 
and  storage. 

Our  own  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
secured  his  services  then  as  specialist  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  transportation  and  storage. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  Secretary  of  the  Fruit 
Xaqport  Corporation,  of  Seattle,  Washington.    He  is 
in  charge  of  the  Northern  Washington  Division  of  this 
oonoem  at  Wenatchee,  Washington,  and  he  is  also 
Western  Representative  of  the  United  States  Cold 
Storage  Company,  and  the  Kansas  City  Storage  and 
WSarebouse  Conipany. 

In  the  course  of  his  official  work,  he  has  pre- 
pared several  publications,  embodying  his  investiga- 
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tlons  and  experience  in  the  storage  and  transporta- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables.    Some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  publications  are: 

"Farm  Storage  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  a 
bulletin  issued  by  British  Columbia. 

"Pre-cooling,  Shipment  and  Cold  Storage  of 
Tender  Fruits,"  published  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. 

"Railroad  Organization  for  Perishable  Freight 
Service." 

Ifr.  Smith  is  extremely  practical  in  his  instruc- 
tion and  every  point  is  made  most  interesting  and 
clear. 


This  lesson  is  designed  to  be  helpful  for  the  man 
who  owns,  or  wishes  to  own  his  own  storage  house, 
and  for  the  one  who  must  rent  his  storage  space, 
and  for  the  man  who  serves  as  a  workman  in  a  storage 
house. 

Even  the  man  who  owns  some  storage  space  of  his 
own  is  likely,  at  times,  to  have  need  of  renting  space 
in  other  localities,  and  so  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  study  the  lesson  first  with  the  viewpoint  of  an 
owner  of  fruits  and  vegetables  who  must  hire  storage 
space  for  it. 

You  have  already  learned  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  cold  storage,  and  so  you  are  prepared  to 
understand  the  practical  side  of  storage  as  pre- 
sented in  this  lesson.    Study,  therefore,  to  get  the 
specific  instruction  that  is  here,  which  will  help 
you  to  decide  when  to  store,  where  to  store,  and  how 
to  store. 

The  lesson  goes  into  detail  on  certain  fruits  and 
certain  vegetables,  but  you  will  recognize,  of 
course,  that  there  are  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  you  may  want  to  store  some  time.   You  will  find 
that  information  is  also  supplied  for  these,  but  not 
in  such  great  detail. 

How  to  Determine  Market  Trends 

You  must  realize,  of  course,  that  this  lesson 
alone  cannot  hope  to  give  you  all  that  you  need  to 
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know  about  how  to  determine  the  trend  of  the  market, 
and  how  to  determine  possible  variations  in  supplies 
and  demands.    This  knowledge  you  will  develop  as  you 
proceed  with  other  lessons,  and  when  you  finally 
reach  those  lessons  which  treat  these  subjects  spe- 
cifically, you  will  be  prepared  to  comprehend  this, 
the  most  valuable  of  marketing  knowledge. 


Storage  Helps  Make  a  Year  Round  Business 

The  author  well  emphasizes  the  fact  that  storage 
should  not  be  used  with  the  idea  of  speculation,  but 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  year  round  business 
out  of  a  short  season  business.  Goods  are  preserved 
in  storage  so  that  the  merchant  can  supply  his  trade 
whenever  his  customers  wish  to  buy« 


How  to  Avoid  Storage  Losses 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  learn  about 
storage  isj  how  to  prevent  losses  in  storage.  This 
subject  is  treated  in  detail  for  different  products 
but,  unfortunately,  remedies  and  preventatives 
cannot  be  stated  for  all  cases,  due  to  the  fact,  that 
some  varieties  of  fruits  in  some  localities  deteri- 
orate from  different  causes,  and  in  different  degrees, 
than  the  same  varieties  produced  and  stored  in  other 
localities. 

In  other  words,  it  is  important  that  you  talk 
with  those  who  have  had  experience  in  storing  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  your  locality.    They  can  tell  you 
what  troubles  they  have  had  and  how  they  have  over- 
come them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact ,  to  be  successful  in  marketing, 
it  is  important  to  develop  this  habit  of  talking  with 
others  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  phase  of  marketing. 
We  all  learn  from  each  other's  experience  every  day, 
that  is,  if  we  talk  over  our  experience  with  each 
other.    This  course  contains  the  experience  of  hun- 
dreds of  men  in  the  business,  but  these  same  men  are 
having  new  experiences  every  day,  and  one  result  of 
your  studying  should  be,  to  develop  the  habit  and  the 
ability  to  keep  in  touch  constantly  with  developments 
in  marketing  work. 
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STORAOE  OF  FRUITS  AND  TEOETABLBS 
BY  EDWIN  SMITH 

Teniperature  is  the  king  of  preservation  when  pro- 
longing the  life  and  conserving  the  quality  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  after  harvesting. 

While  it  is  important  to  have  humidity  and  air 
conditions  favorable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
product,  it  is  temperature  that  governs  the  speed  of 
ripening  and  forestalls  decays. 

Ripening  is  a  process  of  oxidization  of  cell  con- 
stituents.   Starches  change  to  sugar  and  sugars  are 
reduced  to  a  form  that  means  that  the  life  of  the  prod- 
uct is  nearly  spent  and  that  its  vitality  is  all  but 
eone. 

A  low  temperature  slows  up  these  oxidizing 
processes.    It  slows  up  ripening  and  thus  lengthens 
the  life  of  the  product.    Temperature  must  be  fore- 
most in  your  mind  in  all  of  your  storage  operations 
if  you  are  to  attain  a  full  measure  of  success  in 
holding  fruits  and  vegetables  for  late  markets* 

Whether  you  build  or  lease  your  storage,  it  will 
largely  fall  upon  you  to  decide  how  to  build  or  what 
Icind  of  a  storage  to  lease  to  give  best  results. 


THE  SELECTION  OF  A  COLD  STORAGE  PLANT 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  fraternity  is 
called  upon  to  provide  much  of  its  own  cold  storage 
space ;  more  especially  is  this  true  at  the  shipping 
end  of  the  business.    Therefore,  it  is  very  ouoh 
concerned  about  the  buildii^g  cr  buying  of  aijitable 
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In  determining  the  character  of  the  plant  that 
you  may  be  required  to  build  or  buy,  you  will  be 
guided  by  the  fundamentals  given  in  Lesson  E.  You 
will  also  carefully  follow  the  recommendation  to 
consult  reliable  refrigeration  architects  and  engi- 
neers »  and  successful  storage  operators  handling 
your  commodities.    You  should  also  turn  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  such 
suggestions  and  advice  as  their  specialists  stand 
ready  to  give. 

CONSTRUCTION  FEATURES  OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  STORAGE 

This  lesson  aims  to  direct  you  with  building 
suggestions  to  enable  you  to  check  up  on  your  archi- 
tect, contractor 9  foreman^  or  "hired  help.* 

How  to  Build  a  Cellar  for  Fruits  or  Vegetables 
Have  adequate  drainage. 

Have  an  end  entrance  facing  away  from  prevail- 
ing winds  in  cold  countries,  but  toward  prevailing 
winds  in  more  temperate  regions,  with  doors  that 
give  protection  and  that  can  be  readily  opened  for 
ventilation. 

Have  outlet  flues  through  the  roof  that  can  be 
opened  or  closed  and  whose  total  cross  section  area 
is  not  less  than  1%  of  the  floor  area  of  the  cellar. 
Have  these  vents  provided  with  valves  that  will 
enable  you  to  close  them  during  the  warm  day  and 
open  them  during  the  cool  nights. 

Have  adequate  strength  in  retaining  walls. 
Use  masonry  of  permanent  construction. 

Rather  than  use  a  soil  roof,  use  a  waterproof 
roofing  material  and  10  Inches  of  dry  mill  shavings 
between  the  rafters. 

Raise  produce  off  the  ground  by  strips  of 
flooring^  the  Joists  of  which  should  run  away  from 
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the  doors  or  toward  the  intake  ventilators  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  adequate  ventilation. 

Provide  bins  of  8  or  10  feet  with  air  spaces  be- 
tween so  constructed  that  produce  stored  in  bulk 
will  not  be  over  five  feet  deep. 

How  to  Build  a  Common  Storage 

Better  results  will  be  had  in  a  storage  built 
above  ground  than  in  a  basement. 

Apply  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  publications  and  advice. 

Insulate  walls  and  ceiling  against  heat«  If 
you  insulate  adequately  to  keep  out  the  heat  of  fall 
and  springy  the  insulation  will  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  building  frost  proof.  Do  not  use 
less  than  the  equivalent  of  four  inches  of  cork  for 
insulation.  If  you  use  dry  mill  shavings ,  you  will 
need  at  least  six  or  seven  inches.  Ten  to  12  inches 
of  dry  mill  shavings  make  an  excellent  insulation. 

See  that  mill  shavings  are  sealed  against  mois- 
ture both  inside  and  outside  by  the  use  of  water- 
proof paper,  asphalt,  or  other  adequate  water 
proofing. 

Brick,  hollow  tile,  concrete,  or  other  masonry 
do  not  provide  adequate  insulation  to  keep  out 
heat,  even  though  they  may  be  "frost  proof." 
If  using  brick,  tile,  or  other  masonry,  even  in  the 
basement,  insulate  the  walls. 

How  to  Ventilate 

Ventilate  each  room  or  floor  separately.  Use 
a  few,  big  outlet  flues  rather  than  many  small  ones, 
drawing  warm  air  from  the  center  of  the  room  near 
the  ceiling.    The  total  cross  section  area  of  the 
outlet  flues  should  be  between  1%  and  2%  of  the 
floor  area. 
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Intake  ventilators  should  be  distributed  about 
the  walls  of  the  storage  so  that  cold  air  will  be 
drawn  through  all  parts  of  the  produce.  Their 
total  area  of  opening  should  be  25%  greater  than  the 
outlet  openings.    They  should  lead  to  the  storage 
in  such  a  manner  that  oold  air  may  be  distributed 
beneath  a  slatted  flooring. 

nhere  possible,  use  patent  or  mill-made  re- 
frigerator doors*   Have  no  windows  in  a  storage 
house;  use  artificial  lighting. 

The  cost  of  a  common  storage  warehouse  will  be 
so  variable  in  the  different  states  where  labor  and 
materials  have  their  costs  extending  over  such  a 
wide  raxige  that  no  concrete  idea  can  be  given  here, 
but  the  builder  should  determine  the  size  of  his 
building  and  secure  estimates  from  a  reputable  con- 
tractor. 

How  to  Build  a  Cold  Storage 

In  building  a  oold  storage »  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  size.    After  computing  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  number  of  packages  or  of  the 
tonnage  that  you  will  desire  to  place  in  storage^ 
increase  this  space  75%  to  10Q%  to  take  care  of 
aisles,  spacing  and  other  waste  space  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  warehouse  your  produce  adequately. 

From  2%  to  3  cubic  feet  are  allowed  for  each  box 
of  apples  and  about  8  cubic  feet  for  a  barrel.  Whexi 
you  are  sure  about  the  size  of  your  plant  and  about 
the  work  you  desire  to  perf orm»  consult  a  refrigera- 
tion engineer  and  architect. 

Insulation  is  a  good  investment.    Not  less  than 
the  equivalent  of  four  inches  of  cork  should  be  con- 
sidered.   If  a  basement  is  refrigerated,  the  floor 
should  have  a  better  insulation  than  cinders.  Use 
cork. 
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Direct  expansion  or  brine  circulation  is  more 
economical  than  an  indirect  air  circulating  sys- 
tem.   However^  air  circulation  is  needed  for  air 
conditioning.    A  direct  pipe  system  for  the  main 
load  of  refrigeration  coupled  with  an  auxiliary  air 
circulating  system  makes  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  problem  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be 
stored. 

Protect  goods  by  adequate  drip  pans  beneath 
pipes 9  unless  concrete  floors  are  used^  when  pipes 
should  be  located  over  aisles • 

Use  the  Best  Machinery 

Do  not  experiment  with  new  or  cheap  machinery. 
After  a  competent  engineer  has  figured  out  your 
machinery  requirements »  then  invest  in  reliability. 
Make  sure  that  you  have  a  competent  engineer  figure 
on  your  machine  requirements »  because  one  who  has 
not  had  experience  in  refrigeration  work  may  make 
many  errors  in  determining  your  refrigerating  re- 
quirement s*  both  in  taking  the  heat  out  of  the 
produce  and  in  handling  the  heat  that  passes  through 
the  insulation  in  the  different  climates  of  our 
various  states. 

Use  as  few  doors  as  possible,    flhat  doors  you  do 
have  should  be  made  by  a  competent  refrigerator 
door  manufacturer.    Patent  refrigerator  doors  of 
known  value  are  a  good  investment.    Doors  leading 
to  the  receiving  and  shipping  platforms  should  open 
on  air  locks  or  corridors  in  order  to  save  refrigera- 
tion that  might  be  lost  through  open  doors. 

So  arrange  your  elevators,  conveyors,  elevat- 
ing machinery,  and  spiral  chutes  that  efficiency 
may  be  had  in  every  part  of  the  building. 

Where  a  single  commodity  is  stored^  handling 
machinery  may  often  be  used  to  effect  great  econo- 
mies in  warehousing.    If  you  are  handling  a  various 
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assortment  of  oommoditles,  caution  should  bo  had  In 
making  heavy  Investments  In  handling  machinery  that 
may  not  be  applicable  to  all  of  your  goods. 

How  To  Get  Even  Refrigeration 

Special  caution  should  be  given  to  the  manner 
In  which  your  refrigeration  engineer  distributes 
his  refrigeration  within  the  storage  rooms.  Plants 
having  direct  piping  should  have  the  pipes  so  spaced 
that  not  more  than  12  to  14  feet  will  extend  between 
the  piping  and  the  most  distant  part  to  which  the 
refrigeration  will  have  to  be  carried.    If  this  Is 
not  done,  you  are  running  a  risk  of  freezing  the 
produce  next  to  the  pipes,  while,  the  more  distant 
produce  will  not  receive  enough  refrigeration* 

For  the  same  reason,  rooms  having  an  air  circu- 
lating system  should  have  the  air  so  distributed 
that  the  cold  air  will  be  released  evenly  throughout 
the  room.    The  manner  In  which  the  air  Is  conveyed 
Is  of  less  Import  than  that  It  be  released  evenly. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  have  the  air  leaving  the 
room  from  different  points  so  as  to  assist  In  the 
equal  distribution  of  refrigeration.    If  the  air  Is 
exhausted  at  one  point,  there  Is  a  tendency  to  have 
a  warm  pocket  In  this  region. 

Where  general  warehousing  and  shipping  are  to  be 
done  along  with  cold  storage  practice,  it  is  quite 
Important  to  have  ample  platforms,  both  for  receiv- 
ing and  shipping.    A  platform  not  less  than  14  feet 
wide  can  be  used  to  advantage,  for  receiving.  Cov- 
ered platforms  are  a  very  economical  means  of  ware- 
housing and  shipping  where  assembling  Is  to  be  done 
for  immediate  shipments. 

SHALL  YOU  OWN  OR  LEASE  STORAGE  SPACE? 

If  your  business  is  permanent,  you  can  well  af- 
ford to  buy  or  build  and  operate  your  own  storages: 

1.  If  your  resources  will  allow  you  to  own  a 
storage  that  will  adequately  protect  your  produce 
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2.  If  you  can  make  a  profit  thereby 

3.  If  you  cannot  make  a  profit  operating  a 
storage  each  year,  but  can  save  enough  from  over- 
ripening  or  freezing  losses  during  exceptional 
years  to  offset  seasonal  operating  deficits 

4.  When  competition  makes  it  difficult  to 
lease  storage  space 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  widespread  distribu- 
tion requires  storage  at  the  shipping  point.  This 
may  demand  building.    However »  before  buying  or 
building  make  sure  that  your  Industry  is  stable  and 
that  you  can  sell  your  storage  house »  should  your 
business  have  an  unexpectedly  early  termination. 

When  It  Is  Advisable  to  Lease  Storage 

Unless  your  resources  are  such  as  will  enable 
you  to  build  or  buy  storages  that  are  adequate  to 
keep  your  product  in  the  best  possible  condition^ 
you  will  be  money  ahead  to  rent  good  storage,  even 
though  the  rates  may  be  considerably  greater  than 
the  total  of  Interests,  taxes,  insurance,  labor, 
and  other  expenses  on  a  storage  of  your  own. 

You  may  be  facing  requirements  that  will  force 
you  to  use  storage  away  from  your  shipping  points 
thereby  demanding,  in  most  cases,  the  leasing  of 
storage  space*    Cold  winters  in  your  locality  may 
force  you  to  ship  before  cold  weather  and  so  you  must 
lease  space  nearer  to  the  consuming  centers  so  that 
the  produce  may  be  marketed  during  the  winter,  regard- 
less of  weather  conditions* 

Your  markets  may  be  such  that  quick  delivery 
is  required,  in  which  case  you  must  have  space  near 
those  markets. 

The  length  of  your  storage  season  may  be  so  short 
that  it  makes  it  cheaper  to  rent  space. 

The  financing  of  your  operations  may  require  that 
your  products  are  so  stored  that  you  may  have  a  ware- 
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house  receipt  to  use  as  collateral  for  the  borrowlag 
of  money,  which,  of  course,  you  could  not  have  If  your 
goods  were  stored  In  your  own  warehouse. 

Where  to  Lease  Storage  Space 

Your  lectsed  storage  space  will  probably  be  either 
at  your  shipping  point  or  at  a  gateway  to  your  mar- 
kets, or  at  both  of  these  points.    Terminal  storage 
is  not  used  to  any  great  extent  by  fruit  and  vegetable 
shippers  except  In  those  Instances  where  they  are 
certain  of  sales  at  terminals  and  where  storage 
charges  at  those  terminals  are  such  as  to  make  a 
direct  saving. 

With  many  products,  your  storage  operations  will 
be  centered  at  your,  shipping  point,  whereas  with 
others,  such  as  apples  and  pears  from  Pacific  Coast 
districts,  you  will  split  your  storage  between  your 
shipping  point  and  such  intermediate  points  as 
Denver,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago. 

It  is  advisable  to  store  at  points  from  which  you 
can  have  as  wide  a  field  for  distribution  as  possible : 

1.  Have  a  part  of  your  stock  stored  close  to  your 
prospective  markets  for  quick  delivery  during 
periods  of  fluctuating  prices.    You  can  then  take 
advantage  of  temporary  advances  in  prices. 

2.  Have  enough  of  your  products  stored  near  con- 
sumers so  that  safe  delivery  may  be  made  during  ex- 
tremely cold  winter  p.erlods. 

3.  Have  enough  storage  at  the  shipping  point  so 
that,  in  cases  of  car  shortage,  you  can  store  your 
product  immediately  after  harvesting  without  long 
delays*    This  will  apply  particularly  to  those 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  to  be 
held  for  late  delivery. 
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How  to  Select  the  Right  Storehouse 

There  are  certain  cardinal  points  to  be  looked 
into  in  the  selection  of  the  storage  that  you  lease« 
First  of  all,  the  plant  should  bear  a  good  reputa- 
tion* 

Transportation  Facilities — It  should  be  so  sit- 
uated that  you  can  ship  to  your  prospective  markets 
at  low  through  rates.    The  railroad  connections 
should  be  such  that  delay  will  not  be  encountered  in 
getting  refrigerator  cars  or  in  receiving  or  deliv- 
ering your  carload  shipments  from  or  to  the  trunk 
line  railroads  over  which  you  ship. 

Construction  and  Equipment — The  cold  storage 
should  be  modem,  with  equipment  that  will  maintaia 
uniform  temperatures  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
rooms  at  the  point  desired  for  your  produce.    By  all 
means,  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point  of  maintenance 
of  temperatures,  and  that  air  conditions  will  be 
satisfactory  at  all  times. 

Sorting  and  Stacking — Satisfy  yourself  that 
your  produce  will  be  sorted,  spaced,  stacked  and 
handled  so  that  it  will  insure  its  best  keeping. 
Have  someone  examine  the  plants  during  the  period  of 
storage  and  report  on  the  character  of  the  care  that 
your  produce  is  getting,  as  well  as  on  temperature 
and  air  conditions. 

Inspection — When  your  goods  are  being  put  into 
storage,  it  is  important  for  the  plant  to  have  a 
cooq;>etent  inspector  who  is  familiar  with  your  type 
of  produce  so  that  you  may  be  assured  that  it  is  in  a 
good  state  for  storage  when  received  and  that  you  may 
be  advised  from  time  to  time  during  the  storage 
period  as  to  the  condition  of  your  goods. 

Financing  Facilities — The  storage  company  com- 
monly arranges  to  borrow  money  on  goods  stored  for 
the  owner*    Not  only  is  it  important  for  the  storage 
company  to  negotiate  a  loan  to  pay  the  freight  on 
seeds  received,  but  it  is  also  often  necessary  to 
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secure  a  further  loan  for  the  owner,  using  the  goods 
as  security*    Your  storage  company  should  be  in  a 
position  to  assist  you  in  this  respect.    It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  interest 
charged  before  engaging  space. 

Insurance  Rate — Some  storages  are  of  fireproof 
construction  vhile  others  are  not.    Insurance  costs 
are  high  in  those  not  fireproof.    Good  fireproof 
construction  should  not  take  higher  rates  than  15  or 
20  cents  per  |100  value  per  year.   Ascertain  what  your 
insurance  rates  are  to  be  before  storage* 

Clerical  Service— Your  storage  should  be  in  a 
position  to  render  you  the  clerical  service  on  all 
phases  of  accounting  that  will  satisfy  your  particu- 
lar needs. 

Traffic  Service— A  storage  company  should  pro- 
vide a  traffic  service  that  will  give  you  adequate 
assistance  in  handling  all  claims  on  transit  losses 
and  damages  and  that  will  insure  you  against  all 
traffic  errors  and  oversights. 

Storage  Rates-^After  thoroughly  investigating  all 
of  the  other  phases  of  your  prospective  storage  com- 
pany, see  that  the  rates  are  such  that  will  allow 
you  to  use  the  facilities.    It  is  wise  not  to  let  the 
storage  rates  be  the  deciding  factor  in  every  in- 
stance, since  storages  giving  a  high  class  service 
cannot  operate  as  cheaply  as  those  giving  a  mediocre 
service  and  the  loss  that  you  may  sustain  in  the  cheap 
storage  might  easily  cost  you  many  times  the  addi- 
tional amount  that  you  will  pay  for  first  class 
facilities. 


You  will  always  be  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  when  to  store  and  when  not  to  stpre.  If 
you  are  to  be  a  real  factor  in  produce  marketing,  you 
must  eventually  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  you 
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will  have  to  supply  your  trade  at  the  exact  time 
that  the  produce  is  wanted. 

This  means  selling  during  the  entire  marketing 
period  and  governing  your  storage  holdings  accord- 
ingly*   Seasonal  advantages  may  be  had  by  the  intelli- 
gent storing  or  selling  of  a  product  that  has  specu- 
lative possibilities*    But  the  best  policy  is  to 
regulate  your  sales  and  percentage  of  stocks  for 
storage  to  meet  the  seasonal  consumption  of  the 
product • 

ltoturally»  you  must  keep  out  of  glutted  markets 
and  must  take  advantage  of  short  crops.    Study  the 
statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Boonomics  and  of  your  national  trade  associa- 
tions.   When  crops  are  short  (nationally)  and  early 
values  seem  lew,  late  holding  (crops  stored  for 
later  sale)  may  be  increased  to  advantage. 

How  Long  to  Store 

The  volume  of  the  national  crop  in  storage 
should  be  considered  in  deciding  on  the  length  of 
time  to  hold.    When  there  is  a  large  national  crop, 
low  values,  great  waste,  heavy  consumption,  and  a 
general  lack  of  interest  in  the  crop,  speculative 
possibilities  are  often  very  good  and  great  advan- 
tage may  be  had  by  making  use  of  storage. 

The  length  of  time  that  you  hold  your  stocks  in 
cold  storage  should  be  governed  by  the  rate  of  de- 
crease in  the  national  holdings.    A  slow  decrease 
should  cause  you  to  release  storage  stocks  faster, 
while  a  rapid  decrease  of  the  national  holdings 
should  indicate  higher  future  values,  providing 
such  holdings  are  not  abnormally  higher  than  a  five- 
year  average. 

DonH  Hold  Over  One  Season 

Store  only  good  grades  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Take  no  chances  from  deterioration  of  inferior  grades 
or  unpopular  varieties,  and  do  not  store  out  of 
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season.   Holding  an  old  orop  over  into  the  period  of 
a  new  crop  or  into  the  season  of  other  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  will  prove  disastrous. 

loo  many  accept  cold  storage  as  a  preservative 
and  having  held  produce  a  long  time  after  harvesting, 
move  It  Into  cold  storage  to  stop  further  deteriora- 
tion*  The  delay  In  moving  It  Into  a  low  tenQ>erature 
has  caused  a  damage  that  cannot  be  remedied,  and  cold 
storage  Is  powerless  to  prevent  losses  In  such 
oases. 

The  consumer  Is  the  final  Judge  of  your  storage 
operations ;  the  produce  may  be  In  good  condition 
when  removed  from  storage,  but  If  It  Is  not  In  prime 
condition  when  It  reaches  the  consumer,  someone  loses, 
and  eventually  the  loss  falls  on  the  producer.  In 
operating  your  own  storage  or  In  placing  your  pro- 
duce In  public  cold  storage,  always  consider  In  what 
condition  your  produce  Is  going  to  be  when  It  reaches 
the  consumer. 


In  seasons  when  storage  Is  scarce  and  production 
Is  heavy,  or  when  you  are  situated  at  a  point  where 
storage  Is  scarce.  It  Is  advisable  to  make  eurrange- 
ments  for  your  storage  space  prior  to  the  season  of 
shipment*    In  making  reservation,  have  It  thoroiighly 
specified  as  to  the  storage  rates,  the  Insurance  and 
Interest  rates,  and  the  approximate  season  of 
storage. 

Storage-In-Transit  Privileges 

Various  railroads  have  granted  storage- in- 
transit  privileges  whereby  the  shipper  may  have  his 
cars  unloaded  at  intermediate  or  gateway  points,  the 
goods  placed  in  storage  for  a  period  less  than  a  year 
and  again  withdrawn  and  shipped  to  destination 
paying  the  through  rate  from  the  originating  point 
to  final  destination.    Such  privileges  carry  a  charge 
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to  cover  switching  and  accounting*    This  fee  on 
apples  is  at  present  6  1/2  cents  per  100  pounds,  in 
most  territories* 

Where  goods  are  stored  in  transit,  the  freight  to 
the  storage  must  be  paid  to  the  railroad  at  the  time 
the  goods  are  unloaded.    When  they  are  shipped  out, 
Che  bill  of  lading  carries  the  notation  covering  the 
incoming  oar  number  and  initials ;  the  road  from  which 
it  was  received;  and  the  statement  that  it  was  stored 
in  transit. 

When  shipping  out,  the  storage  company,  which  has 
paid  the  initial  freight,  draws  a  sight  draft  against 
the  outgoing  railroad  for  the  amount  of  the  freight 
paid  when  the  goods  were  received.    The  railroad 
company  then  carries  this  amount  on  the  waybill  to- 
gether with  the  storage-in-transit  charges,  all  of 
which  appears  on  the  final  freight  bill. 

This  storage-in-transit  privilege  is  not  uni- 
versal on  all  railroads  and  its  application  should  be 
investigated  before  storage.    Ascertain,  therefore, 
the  routes  leaving  the  storage  over  which  through 
rates  apply  when  stored  in  transit,  as  well  as  those 
over  which  the  shipment  is  made  to  storage. 

Send  Bill  of  Lading  to  Storage  Company 

The  bill  of  lading  should  be  sent  to  the  storage 
company  unless  a  railroad  delivery  order  is  used, 
along  with  advice  as  to  the  details  of  shipment 
including : 

1.  Your  register  number  (explained  later) 

2.  What  you  desire  in  the  way  of  insurance  and 


3.  Nature  of  sorting  desired^  if  any 

4.  Temperatures  desired 

5.  Information  as  to  whether  the  lot  is  being 
stored  in  transit 


loan 
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Billing  to  Storage 

Ship  your  carloads  with  bill  of  lading  showing 
oonslgnment  to  yoiirself  or  agent  In  oare  of  the 
storage  company,  with  the  notation  "For  storage  In 
transit*  on  the  face  of  the  bill  of  lading.  Make 
Inquiry  from  your  storage  as  to  the  best  railroad 
accommodations  to  the  storage  and  route  your  ship- 
ment accordingly* 

Inspection 

Request  your  storage  company  to  Inspect  the 
goods  when  received  so  that  If  they  are  not  In  condi- 
tion for  storage,  you  may  dispose  of  them  otherwise. 
Advise  your  storage  coiq;>any  what  disposition  to  make 
of  broken  packages,  or  partd  of  the  consignment  that 
may  be  damaged  by  freezing  or  other  Injury  and  not 
fit  for  holding  for  later  markets. 

If  inspections  are  desired  during  the  period  of 
storage,  make  application  for  such,  otherwise  the 
storage  coiopany  might  neglect  to  advise  you  of  the 
condition  of  your  goods* 

Storage  Lot  Mumber 

Uany  shippers  have  a  register  number  of  each 
carload  shipment  to  make  it  easy  to  keep  track  of 
each  individual  lot.    If  you  use  this  system,  advise 
the  storage  company  of  your  register  number  for  each 
carload  shipment  and  request  them  to  use  it  when 
referring  to  any  carload  shipment  of  yours  in  their 
hands*    The  storage  company  also  gives  a  number  to 
each  lot,  so  when  you  refer  to  a  given  carload  ship- 
ment, use  the  cold  storage's  lot  number.   This  will  be 
convenient  for  both  parties. 

Executing  a  Loan 

It  is  often  necessary  to  execute  a  loan  to  cover 
the  frelglht  charges,  and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
secure  a  loan  on  the  goods  in  storage*    In  some 
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cities,  with  certain  products,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  collateral  other  than  the  warehouse  receipt*  In 
this  case,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  shipper  to 
give  his  note  to  the  storage  conQ>any  for  the  amount 
of  the  loan,  whereupon  the  storage  company  will  use 
the  note  as  collateral  security  for  its  financing 
operations. 

Financing  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the 
storage  conQ>any  before  shipment  so  that  no  delay 
will  result  when  you  make  application  for  your  loan* 
The  amounts  loaned  on  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
storage  are  variable,  being  gauged  by  the  rating  of 
the  owner,  amounts  in  storage  and  storage  quality  of 
goods.    On  standard  goods,  from  35%  to  75%  of  the 
F.O.B«  value  can  be  secured. 

Selling  Out  of  Storage 

When  selling  out  of  storage,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  your  storage  company  an  order  for  with- 
drawal of  goods.    If  you  are  to  break  up  your  carlots 
and  desire  certain  sizes  or  varieties  withdrawn  at 
different  times,  this  should  be  taken  into  account 
at  the  time  of  storing  goods  so  that  the  storage  com- 
pany can  sort  and  pile  according  to  size,  variety, 
dnd  grade.    In  some  storages  this  will  mean  an  addi- 
tional cost. 

Advise  your  storage  company  as  to  whom  you  are 
shipping  the  goods,  the  routing  of  the  car  and  the 
kind  of  railroad  protective  service  desired.  Advise 
whether  you  wish  to  pay  the  storage  charges  at  the 
time  of  shipment  or  whether  you  wish  them  collected 
from  the  consignee* 

Settling  Storage  Charges 

The  most  convenient  way  of  settling  charges  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  storage  ooiq;>any  is  to  have  pay- 
ment covering  incoming  freight,  insurance,  loan, 
and  storage  charges  at  the  time  of  withdrawals 
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This  is  not  often  convenient  for  the  shipper.  In 
that  instance,  he  should  arrange  with  the  storage 
conQ>an7  so  that  it  will  forward  the  incoming  freight 
and  storage-in-transit  charges  with  the  waybill,  in 
which  case  railroad  charges  will  be  collected  from 
the  consignee* 

If  you  have  arranged  for  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
storage  charges,  the  storage  company  should  be  so 
advised,  and  it  will  draw  a  draft  upon  the  buyer  for 
the  amount  due.    In  this  case,  the  buyer  must  have  a 
financial  rating  that  will  insure  the  storage  com- 
pany against  possible  loss. 


Special  Storage  Suggestions  for  Apples 

In  storing  apples,  either  in  common  or  cold 
storage,  only  the  two  higher  grades  should  be  con- 
sidered for  storage  for  any  length  of  time«  Apples 
having  skin  punctures  are  subject  to  blue  mold 
decay  even  at  cold  storage  tenQ>eratures,  and,  there- 
fore, apples  require  careful  handling  and  pack- 
ing* 

This  fruit  is  very  responsive  to  quick  storage 
after  harvesting.    The  delay  of  several  days  in  a 
warm  temperature  often  shortens  the  storage  season 
several  weeks  or  months. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  store  any  but  standard 
varieties.    It  is  not  usually  good  practice  to  store 
summer  and  fall  varieties  to  compete  with  the  later 
varieties. 

Buyers  recognize  a  certain  variety  to  be  prime 
in  its  season  and  pay  less  for  it  out  of  season.  This 
does  not  mean  that  cold  storage  should  not  be  used 
with  summer  or  fall  varieties.    In  fact,  it  often 
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proves  very  profitable  in  preventing  these  varieties 
from  moving  to  glutted  markets. 

It  has  been  found  that  picking  apples  In  an  Im- 
mature state  has  resulted  In  an  Increased  develop- 
ment of  soald  after  the  apples  are  placed  in  storage. 
It  Is  essential  that  apples  be  mature  at  picking 
time,  although  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
maturity  and  ripeness.    Uany  of  our  commercial  vari- 
eties should  not  be  ripe  at  picking  time. 

Tmnifti^iftte  Packing  Best  for  Storage 

As  a  general  practice,  apples  should  be  packed 
imnediately  after  picking.   Varieties  susceptible  to 
scald  may  be  benefited  by  being  held  loose  in  a  cold, 
well  ventilated  place,  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Storing  loose  apples  and  packing  out  during  the 
winter  or  spring  months  is  a  dangerous  practice,  par- 
tlculeuTly  if  the  apples  are  to  be  shipped  over  a  long 
distance*   Apples  packed  late,  lack  vitality  and  are 
subject  to  being  injured  much  more  easily  than  they 
are  when  freshly  picked.    The  result  is  that  decay 
develops  much  more  rapidly  in  the  late  packed  lots 
than  those  that  are  packed  and  stored  at  harvest 
time. 

Proper  Temperature  for  Apple  Storage 

Apples  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of  30 
degrees.    It  has  been  found  that  the  Yellow  Newtown 
as  grown  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  develops  a 
browning  about  the  core  more  extensively  in  a  tem- 
perature of  30  degrees  than  it  does  at  a  temperature 
of  34  to  35  degrees.   With  this  exception,  30  degrees 
should  be  used.    The  freezing  point  of  apples  is 
about  28  degrees. 

The  relative  humidity  for  the  best  storage  of 
apples  is  85%. 
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Damage  That  May  Occur  In  Storage 

Scald — Scald  is  a  disturbance  occurring  on  the 
skin  of  the  apple  resulting  in  a  discoloration  and 
commercial  loss  of  the  fruit.    It  is  caused  by  the 
gases  given  off  from  the  apple  being  iinable  to 
escape  freely. 

A  change  of  air  over  the  fruit  whereby  the  gasses 
given  off  from  them  are  removed,  prevents  the  occur- 
rence  of  scald*   It  is  not  commercially  practicable, 
however,  to  remove  these  gasses  by  ventilation. 

Oiled  wraps  or  oil  on  the  surface  of  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  fruit  will  control  scald.  Where 
oil  wraps  are  used,  the  oil  should  be  an  odorless 
mineral  oil  and  the  wraps  should  contain  an  oil  con- 
tent of  at  least  15%. 

Decays — The  principal  decays  in  storage  are  forms 
of  blue  mold  and  gain  access  to  the  flesh  of  the  fruit 
through  mechanical  injuries*   The  greatest  preventa- 
tive of  decay  is  careful  handling.   Certain  decays 
also  follow  scald  and  apple  scab.   Others  are  due  to 
a  breaking  down  of  the  flesh  following  over-ripeness* 

Bitter  Pit-Jonathan  Spot — There  are  certain 
disturbances  known  as  "Bitter  Pit,"  "Baldwin  Spot" 
and  "Jonathan  Spot"  that  occur  on  certain  varieties 
ruining  their  commercial  value  when  in  storage,  over 
which  no  control  is  known.   The  peculiarities  of  each 
variety  in  the  district  grown  must  be  known  and  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  these  at  the  time  of 
storage.    Low  temperatures  are  very  essential  in 
postponing  these  disturbances. 

Internal  Breakdown— A  browning  of  the  flesh 
toward  the  core  of  the  fruit  is  the  cause  of  vast 
losses  in  comnercial  storage.    This  results  from  a 
number  of  causes,  principal  of  which  is  over-ripening 
caused  by  delay  in  picking  or  delay  in  storing.  Some 
evidence  has  been  gathered  which  indicates  that 
some  forms  of  internal  breakdown  follow  the  disap- 
pearance of  water-oore# 
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Water«Cor^ — Certain  varieties  of  apples  such  as 
Wagener  and  Winesap  grown  in  some  districts,  develop 
water-core»  a  deposit  of  water  in  the  inter-cellular 
spaces  in  the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  Apples  badly  water- 
cored  should  not  be  placed  in  storage. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  where  water-core 
is  not  extremely  bad,  it  disappears  during  storage 
and  the  apples  may  be  used  for  commercial  disposal. 
This  disappearance  is  occasioned  by  the  absorption 
of  the  water  deposits.    Where  this  disturbance  is  so 
extreme  as  to  break  down  the  cell  walls,  the  fruit 
is  rendered  worthless. 

How  to  Stack  in  Storage 

Barrelled  apples  are  stored  in  tiers  on  their 
sides.    The  nature  of  the  barrel  is  such  that  no 
special  precautions  need  to  be  taken  for  spacing  or 
air  circulation*    Boxed  apples  should  be  stacked  on 
their  sides  on  two-inch  strips,  using  lath  between 
each  layer  of  boxes. 

Warehousing  should  be  such  that  refrigeration 
can  be  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  pile  of  fruit. 
This  is  usually  best  accomplished  by  leaving  spaces 
between  the  ends  of  the  boxes.    The  bulges  provide 
the  spacing  in  the  rows* 

The  Apple  Storage  Season 

Some  of  the  principal  commercial  apple  varieties 
of  the  United  States  are  given  in  Table  I  with  their 
cold  storage  seasons.  In  some  instances,  the  storage 
season  given  does  not  indicate  the  length  of  time 
that  the  variety  may  be  held  without  decay  or  ripen- 
ing, but  rather  the  period  at  which  it  is  usually 
advisable  to  conQ>lete  storage  withdrawals  on  account 
of  its  marketing  season  or  its  susceptibility  to 


Varieties  indicated  as  being  susceptible  to  scald 
should  be  wrapped  in  oil  paper* 


scald. 
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Table  I.    STORAGE  PEBIODS  FOR  APPLES 


Variety 

s  Mont  A  or  AemoTax] 

\    TrouDxes  to  oe 

:    rrcn  storage  t 

AToiceo. 

Saohess 

t      September  t 

GraTenstdin 

I       September  i 

I      October  i 

MOintoan  ilea 

s  January  ^irepruary  t 

Jonathan 

I  January  *JreDruary  i 

invemax  j>reaKCLOwn^ 

jonavnan  spov 

xoric  iflsperxax 

s  J  anuary-*jre  oruary  s 

QcaxcL 

Wagener 

•December  *  January  1 

scaxa 

Delicious 

s      April  1 

Greening 

s  February  *)darch  ^ 

scaxd. 

Rome  Beauty 

sFebruary-Uaroh  i 

Qcaxc 

Stayaan 

:February-Uarch  : 

Soald 

Northern  Spy 

t  February  *idarch  : 

Spitzenberg 

sFebruary-Uarch  t 

Baldwin 

:April-12ay  : 

Winesap 

:       July  t 

Ben  Davis 

s       July  I 

Yellow  NewtowniAnril-lfay  i 

Soald 

Association  Storage  Reports 

The  International  Apple  Shippers*  Association 
has  about  1,000  apple  shippers  and  dealers  as  mem- 
bers.   Headquarters  are  at  522  Mercantile  Building » 
Rochester,  Mew  York.    During  the  winter  months,  it 
publishes  monthly  apple  storage  reports  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  showing  the  amount  in  com- 
mon and  cold  storage,  the  decrease  from  month  to 
month  and  a  conQ>arison  with  similar  quantities  of  the 
preceding  year.    This  information  is  distributed  to 
members  only  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  in- 
telligent marketing  of  cold  storage  apples. 

The  same  association  publishes  very  accurate 
apple  crop  estimates  which  are  helpful  in  gauging 
storage  operations. 


Digitized  by 
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SPECIAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STORING  GRAPES 

While  grapes  may  be  stored  for  short  periods  in 
the  various  types  of  baskets  used  for  their  marketing, 
very  little  cold  storage  of  grapes  is  done  when  the 
drum  or  barrel  is  not  used.    This  package  is  commonly 
used  with  the  European  type  of  grape  only. 

Packing  for  Storage 

Only  good  clusters  of  standard  varieties  of 
grapes  should  be  selected  for  drum  packing  and  these 
should  be  packed  with  a  sawdust  or  cork  filler.  Kiln 
dried  redwood  or  spruce  sawdust  has  been  found  to  be 
best.    This  should  be  passed  over  a  sieve  in  order 
to  remove  all  fine  particles  of  dirt  and  sawdust. 

A  layer  of  sawdust  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
driim,  after  which  a  layer  of  grapes  is  placed,  then 
sawdust  is  filled  in  alternately  until  the  desired 
weight  (32  pounds)  of  fruit  is  included.    The  pack- 
age must  be  shaken  during  packing  in  order  to  have 
the  sawdust  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
clusters. 

Temperature  for  Grapes 

Grapes  respond  to  pre-cooling  and  should  be  held 
at  a  tenQ>erature  of  30  degrees*    Humidity  is  not  im- 
portant except  where  paper  drums  are  used,  in  which 
case  it  is  important  not  to  have  too  much  moisture  in 
the  air. 

Storage  Losses 

The  two  principal  losses  in  storing  grapes  are 
those  caused  by  the  berries  loosening  from  the  stems, 
and  decay  following  rough  handling  and  injuries. 

Period  of  Storage 

Since  the  storage  period  of  grapes  does  not 
usually  extend  over  more  than  three  or  four  months, 
close  watch  is  usually  given  the  fruit  from  the  time 
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It  Is  placed  in  storage.  Ibe  tendency  of  the  berries 
to  loosen  from  the  clusters  indicates  that  the  fruit 
should  be  placed  upon  the  market  at  once* 

PEW  LEMOMS  ARE  PIiACED  UNDER  REFRIGKtlAIIOM 

Cold  storage  is  not  usually  used  for  this  fruit. 
When  used,  the  temperature  is  not  held  lower  than  38 
degrees.    In  common  storage,  the  lemon  requires  a 
relative  humidity  of  about  75%. 

The  keeping  quality  of  a  lemon  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  district  in  which  it  is  grown  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  harvested,  cured,  and 
shipped*   The  principal  storage  of  lemons  takes  place 
in  the  packing  houses  where  the  late  winter  and  spring 
pickings  are  held  for  early  summer  demands. 

Since  the  principal  loss  is  that  resulting  from 
blue  mold  decay,  which  is  caused  by  skin  injuries,  it 
follows  that  extreme  care  must  be  used  in  handling 
lemons  for  storage.    On  this  account,  it  has  been 
found  dangerous  to  use  machine  graders  and  sizers. 
Lemons  are  best  sorted  by  gloved  hands  into  trays 
from  which  they  are  packed  into  boxes. 


Oranges  are  ordinarily  stored  on  the  trees,  al- 
though refrigeration  is  used  very  extensively  in  the 
California  orange  industry  for  pre-cooling  ship- 
ments. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  extensive  pre-cooling 
plants  were  built  by  the  railroads  for  pre-cooling 
carloads  of  oranges  after  loading.    These  plants  are 
being  used  less  and  less  each  year,  whereas  great  ad- 
vances are  being  made  in  the  building  of  private  pre- 
cooling  plants. 

The  oranges  are  placed  in  the  pre-cooling  rooms 
directly  after  packing.    Cooling  usually  takes  place 
over  36  or  48  hours,  after  which  the  fruit  is  loaded 
into  refrigerator  cars. 


ORABGES  ARE  OFTEN  PRE-COOLED 
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For  all  but  the  waraest  part  of  the  shipping  sea- 
son, these  pre-ooollng  plants  provide  the  only  ioe 
that  is  furnished  the  cars  for  the  entire  journey. 

Temperature  for  Orange  Storage 

Oranges  may  be  stored  at  34  degrees.    In  some  in- 
stances»  better  results  are  had  at  32,  while  in 
others,  it  has  been  found  that  oranges  develop  a 
browning  on  the  siirface  of  the  skin  that  lowers  their 
commercial  value.    Ordinarily,  oranges  are  not  held 
long  but  go  to  dealers  very  soon  after  harvest ing* 


The  peach  is  a  fruit  that  is  not  adapted  to  ref rig- 
eration»  although  refrigeration  is  indispensable  in 
its  successful  harvesting  and  marketing.  Refrigera- 
tion applied  to  the  peach  seriously  lowers  its 
quality.    When  held  long  under  refrigeration,  the 
peach  may  retain  a  good  appearance,  while  developing 
very  unwholesome  and  unsatisfactory  quality.  The 
peach  Biust  not  be  ripe  when  placed  under  refrigera- 
tion unless  for  a  very  short  storage •   It  should  be 
picked  when  mature  but  still  firm.   If  left  on  the 
tree  until  ripe  and  then  placed  under  refrigeration, 
resiats  are  almost  sure  to  be  very  disappointing. 
The  fruit  becomes  mealy,  turns  brown  and  soon  becomes 
unedible. 

Temperature  of  Peach  Storage 

Peaches  should  be  stored  at  30  to  32  degrees. 
Higher  temperatures  may  be  used  for  short  periods. 
So  far  as  quality  is  concerned,  better  results  will  be 
bad  by  storing  for  a  short  period,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  extremely  low  temperatures  are 
responsible  for  loss  of  quality. 

Period  of  Storage 

Certain  varieties  of  peaches  such  as  the  Elberta, 
may  be  stored  in  a  condition  that  renders  their 
marketing  possible  over  a  period  of  from  two  to  eight 


PEACHES  MOT  EASILY  STORED 
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weeks.  The  longer  period  of  storage  requires  that 
the  peaches  be  placed  in  storage  immediately  after 
picking ;  that  they  are  not  ripe  at  the  time  of  pick- 
ing; that  they  are  placed  in  a  small  container,  the 
box  being  preferable,  and  that  the  temperature  be 
maintained  at  not  more  than  32  degrees.  Storage 
peaches  are  not  suitable  for  long  distance  shipment. 

Pre-Cooling 

The  peach  is  very  responsive  to  pre-cooling,  and 
this  practice  has  worked  to  a  great  advantage  in  its 
marketing  over  long  distances.    Not  only  is  it  en- 
abling peach  growers  to  allow  this  delicious  fruit 
to  become  more  mature  before  picking,  but  it  is  also 
acting  as  a  deterrent  to  brown  rot,  the  principal 
source  of  loss  in  peach  shipping.    Instructions  given 
on  pear  pre-cooling  apply  to  this  fruit. 

Brown  Rot>  the  Greatest  Source  of  Loss 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  that  occasioned  by  the  prevalence 
of  brown  rot  in  fruit  shipped  from  Atlantic  Coast  dis- 
tricts.   While  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  or- 
chards, as  well  as  the  spraying  of  the  fruit,  are 
important  factors  in  the  control  of  the  disease.  It 
also  has  been  found  that  the  rot  develops  very  slowly 
when  the  fruit  is  held  at  a  temperature  below  50 
degrees.    By  pre-cooling  the  fruit  to  a  temperature 
of  38  to  40  degrees  and  shipping  in  iced  cars,  much 
of  this  loss  may  be  prevented. 

PEARS  GIVE  GOOD  RESULTS  UNDER  REFRIGERATION 

The  pear  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  fruits 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  application  of  re- 
frigeration.   Certain  varieties  of  pears  being 
highly  perishable,  require  pre-cooling  and  the  best 
of  refrigeration  to  prevent  over-ripeness  in  long 
distance  shipping* 
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The  pear  should  not  be  harvested  in  an  Immature 
oondltlon.    Immaturity  Is  responsible  for  withering 
and  for  a  great  loss  of  quality  on  account  of  cutting 
off  the  development  of  sugar.    When  the  pear  Is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  until  mature.  It  has 
been  found  that  Its  keeping  qualities  are  Improved. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  pear  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  on  the  trees*   In  all  cases  It  must 
be  picked  before  coloring  changes.    It  must  be 
handled  quickly  from  the  tree  to  ref rigeratlon, 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  small  containers,  the 
box  being  the  most  satisfactory,  and  should  be  held 
at  low  tenQ>eratures. 


Temperatures  for  Pears 

Immediately  after  picking^  pears  should  be  sub- 
jected to  pre-coollng  to  28  degrees.    They  respond 
very  favorably  to  this  rapid  chilling  as  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ripening  progresses  more  slowly  dur- 
ing the  storage  period  when  they  are  given  this 
character  of  cooling* 

If  they  are  cooled  before  packing,  they  should 
not  be  removed  to  a  warm  temperature  during  this  pro- 
cedure, but  should  be  packed  In  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  48  degrees.    During  storage  they  should 
be  given  a  tenQ>erature  of  30  degrees. 

Pears  should  be  stored  at  a  relative  humidity  of 

85%. 

Special  Arrangements  for  Pre-cooling 

Where  pears  are  to  be  pre-cooled,  you  should  plan 
to  accomplish  this  by  means  of  a  cold  storage  ware- 
house.   The  system  of  pre-cooling  where  air  is  blown 
through  the  loaded  car  has  been  found  to  be  ineffi- 
cient, very  expensive,  and  is  fast  becoming  obso- 
lete. V 
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The  design  of  the  pre-oooling  plant  should  be 
such  that  adequate  space  is  allowed  for  your  prospec- 
tive tonnage.    It  must  be  remembered  that  part  of 
your  plant  remains  idle,  so  far  as  refrigeration  is 
concerned,  while  you  are  receiving  and  filling  the 
rooms  and  again  while  you  are  enQ>tying  them  for  stor- 
age or  shipment.    Consequently,  your  pre-cooling 
space  should  be  from  two  to  three  times  that  which 
will  be  required  for  the  actual  cooling  of  the 
pears. 


What  Size  Room  Is  Best  for  Pre-Cooling 

Small  rooms  are  most  efficient  for  pre-cooling« 
It  is  quite  general  practice  to  have  rooms  large 
enough  for  one  day's  pack.    After  filling  with  the 
day's  pack,  the  room  is  closed  and  cooling  takes 
place  over  a  period  of  36  to  48  hours. 

Bartlett  pears  require  very  quick  cooling  after 
picking,  and  it  is  common  practice  to  pre-cool  this 
fruit  before  it  is  packed.    This  requires  refrig- 
erated packing  rooms  adjacent  to  the  pre-cooling 
rooms* 

Where  quick  cooling  is  to  be  done,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  low  tenQ>eratures.    With  frequent  changes  of 
fruit,  this  causes  a  very  heavy  formation  of  frost 
on  the  pipes  which,  of  course,  insulates  them  and  re- 
duces the  efficiency  of  the  plant  to  a  marked  degree. 
It  is  essential  to  arrange  for  the  removal  of  the 
frost  from  the  pipes  during  the  period  of  operation. 

Defrosting  of  pipes  during  operation  can  be  ac- 
conQ>lished  by  having  duplicate  coil  rooms.    The  only 
alternative  in  meeting  the  defrosting  problem  is  to 
have  the  pre-cooling  rooms  equipped  with  direct  pip- 
ing.   This  provides  more  pipe  surface,  allowing  the 
work  to  be  done  with  higher  tenQ>eratures  about  the 
pipes  which  reduces  the  amount  of  frosting. 
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Where  the  air  system  of  refrigeration  is  used  in 
pre-oooling  rooms  it  is  very  important  that  an  equal 
distribution  of  cold  air  is  provided*    Some  plants 
having  the  cold  air  released  at  one  end  of  a  long  room 
with  the  exhaust  at  the  opposite  end,  have  done  poor 
work  in  that  they  have  quick  cooling  where  the  air  is 
released,  with  very  indifferent  results  in  the  region 
where  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  room* 

Where  possible,  it  is  advisable  to  receive  fruit 
and  to  take  it  out  of  the  pre-cooling  rooms  through 
small  curtained  apertures  Just  large  enough  to  ac- 
coimnodate  the  packages.    The  conveyor  or  trucking 
space  between  the  pre-cooling  room  and  the  iced  car 
should  be  vestibuled  so  as  to  keep  the  cold  fruit  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  outside  air  which,  of 
ooxirse,  is  warmer. 

Damage  in  Storage 

Pears  from  certain  districts  develop  a  breaking 
down  of  the  cell  structure  about  the  core  of  the  fruit, 
while  the  outer  appearance  is  in  good  merchantable 
condition.    It  has  been  found  that  pears  from  an 
extremely  hot  growing  district  are  less  subject  to 
this  than  are  those  from  districts  having  cooler 
temperatures  either  during  the  day  or  night. 

The  only  preventative  of  this  loss  known  is  prompt 
cooling  after  harvesting  and  holding  the  fruit  at 
low  temperatures  during  shipment. 

Period  of  Storage 

Early  pears  may  be  held  only  a  short  time  under 
refrigeration.    The  Bartlett,  however,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  commercial  variety  grown  in 
the  United  States  and  which  matures  earlier  than 
most  varieties,  may  be  held  in  cold  storage  until 
nearly  Christmas,  although  its  commercial  season 
does  not  last  much  beyond  the  month  of  October.  It 
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is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  Bartlott  pear  held  in 
storage  for  two  months. 

Other  varieties  such  as  the  d*AnJou  and  Winter 
Nellis  are  held  for  fall  and  winter  marketing  until 
Christmas  or  after,  with  certain  varieties  extending 
over  until  the  late  winter  months.   Where  care  is 
given  in  handling  the  pear  from  the  time  of  picking 
until  the  time  of  eating,  storage  operations  are 
usually  very  profitable. 

PLUMS  MAY  BE  STORED  FOR  ABOUT  TWO  MONTHS 

The  plum  responds  to  refrigeration  more  favorably 
than  is  generally  supposed.   While  the  nature  of  the 
fruit  does  not  make  it  adaptable  to  long  storage,  yet 
it  retains  its  quality  and  can  be  held  for  periods 
that  prevent  it  from  being  dumped  on  over-loaded 
markets  or  from  being  entirely  wasted. 

Certain  varieties,  such  as  those  of  Japanese 
origin,  can  be  held  but  a  short  time,  while  others, 
such  as  the  Bradshaw,  may  be  held  for  a  month.  The 
members  of  the  prune  branch  of  the  plum  family  are 
very  good  keepers ,  and  if  they  are  not  grown  where 
brown  rot  is  prevalent  and  where  moisture  prevails  at 
the  time  of  packing,  may  be  held  iinder  refrigeration 
for  two  months. 

Plums  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees. 


Varieties  of  cherries  are  variable  in  their  keep- 
ing qualities.    Sour  cherries  do  not  have  a  long 
period  of  storage,  being  subject  to  a  shriveling 
after  two  or  three  weeks. 

Black  varieties  of  the  sweet  cherry  may  be  held 
for  a  month  or  even  longer,  although  these  are  vari- 
able with  variety  and  growing  district* 


CHERRIES  MAY  BE  STORED 
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The  white,  sweet  cherries  are  perhaps  the  most 
unsatisfactory  when  held  under  refrigeration  as 
they  are  subject  to  discoloration  that  detracts  from 
their  commercial  value* 

Cherries  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature  of  32 
degrees. 

BERRIES  USUALLY  FROZEH  FOR  STORAGE 

Berries  are  not  ordinarily  held  in  cold  storage 
except  for  a  few  days  at  a  time  unless  they  are  frozen. 
Since  their  storage  period  is  so  short »  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  are  held  is  not  usually  important 
providing  it  is  below  38  degrees.  Raspberries, 
blackberries,  and  loganberries  respond  well  to  a  tem- 
perature of  30  degrees.    There  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  whether  so  low  a  temperature 
is  advisable  for  strawberries  when  they  are  to  be 
marketed  in  the  fresh  state. 

Freezing  for  Long  Storage 

Where  raspberries  are  to  be  used  immediately 
after  withdrawal  from  storage,  it  is  possible  to 
freeze  them  in  small  baskets  and  have  them  keep  in- 
definitely.   This  practice  has  been  developed  to  a 
l€U*ge  commercial  extent  with  the  blueberry  or  huckle- 
berry.   It  is  adopted  in  conjunction  with  pie-making, 
the  berries  being  held  in  a  frozen  condition  until 
the  baker  is  ready  to  use  them  for  his  pastry. 

Barreling  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

On  the  Pacific  Coast,  berries  are  stored  for 
fountain  or  confectionery  purposes  by  barreling. 
They  are  packed  in  50  gallon  barrels  by  placing  a 
layer  of  berries  in  the  barrel,  then  a  layer  of  sugar, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds  of  berries  to  one 
pound  of  sugar. 
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Special  packs  coataln  three  and  four  pounds  of 
berries  to  one  pound  of  sugar.    Sometimes  10%  or  15% 
of  the  entire  pack  is  made  up  of  straight  berries 
without  sugar. 

They  are  placed  in  a  cold  storage  room  with  a 
temperature  of  10  degrees*   After  10  days,  they  are 
held  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees.    In  this  manner, 
the  berries  are  distributed  in  a  comparatively  fresh 
state  during  all  periods  of  the  year. 

CANTALOUPES  OF  SOME  KINDS  HELD  FOR  WINTER 

The  cantaloupe  belongs  to  the  cucurbit  family^ 
and  like  many  others  in  this  family,  is  very  sensitive 
when  placed  under  refrigeration*    It  may  be  held  for 
two  to  four  weeks  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition, 
loss  being  usually  the  result  of  mechanical  injuries 
to  the  surface  of  the  melon.   Mold  growth  develops 
very  rapidly  about  injuries,  and  ruins  the  flavor  of 
the  fruit. 

Certain  varieties  of  melons  such  as  the  Honey 
Dew  and  Casaba  respond  much  more  favorably  to  re- 
frigeration than  others,  and  being  packed  in  excel- 
sior and  held  at  the  lowest  possible  temperatxire 
that  is  considered  safe,  are  held  for  winter  months* 
A  temperature  of  34  degrees  is  as  low  as  is  usually 
used  for  cantaloupes* 


Ordinarily,  potatoes  do  not  require  refrigera- 
tion and  a  storage  construction  of  a  cheap  nature  may 
be  employed  for  their  successful  storage.  Pits, 
cellars,  and  common  storages  are  mostly  used  for  this 
vegetable.    The  ease  of  storage  results  in  potatoes 
being  stored  near  the  shipping  point. 

Another  factor  that  causes  the  storing  of  po- 
tatoes in  a  growing  district,  is  the  widespread  pro- 
duction of  this  vegetable  and  the  uncertainty  of 
market  conditions. 


POTATOES  CHEAPLY  STORED 
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Cold  storages  are  used  only  for  holding  for  late 
spring  markets  and  it  often  happens  that  potatoes 
are  removed  from  common  storages  during  the  winter 
and  moved  into  cold  storages  so  as  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  sprouts  and  wilting  during  the  latter  end 
of  the  storage  period. 

Preparation  for  Storage 

Potatoes  should  be  free  from  serious  damage 
caused  by  soil,  sunburn,  outs,  scab,  rot,  blight  or 
other  injuries,  when  placed  in  storage.    They  should 
be  stored  immediately  after  harvesting.    It  is  not 
common  practice  to  grade  potatoes  at  the  time  of 
storage,  but  they  are  usually  graded  and  sacked  upon 
removal. 

Cellar  or  Common  Storage 

When  stored  in  bulk,  potatoes  should  be  piled 
about  five  feet  deep.    They  should  be  stored  in  bins 
that  are  separated  by  air  spaces  and  that  have  slatted 
sides  and  bottoms,   ffhen  stored  in  sacks  or  other 
containers,  they  should  be  spaced  so  as  to  be  ade- 
quately ventilated.    It  is  not  advisable  to  place  the 
potatoes  on  earth  floors,  regardless  of  whether 
stored  in  bulk  or  in  containers. 

Cold  Storage  Methods 

Potatoes  should  be  put  in  sacks,  crates  or  boxes 
when  cold  storage  is  used.    They  should  be  well 
spaced  and  so  stacked  as  to  prevent  freezing  or  frost 
injury  near  the  pipes. 

It  is  desirable  to  store  potatoes  at  temperatures 
below  40  degrees.    It  is  not  safe  to  have  tempera- 
tures go  below  34  degrees,  as  low  temperatures  cause 
the  starch  to  change  to  sugar.    The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommends  a  temperature  not 
lower  than  35  degrees* 
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The  relative  faunldlty  of  the  storage  should 
be  89%. 

Low  teaperatures  are  neoessary  to  prevent  sprout- 
ing^  It  18  desirable  to  keep  ooiBon  storages  totally 
dark,  to  help  prevent  the  growth  of  sprouts. 

Period  of  Storage 

In  good  connon  storage,  potatoes  nay  be  stored 
from  three  to  five  months  without  serious  deteriora- 
tion.   In  oold  storage,  they  may  be  held  for  six 
months  or  longer  and  still  remain  in  good  condition. 


Sweet  potatoes  should  be  free  from  mechanical 
injuries,  cracks,  disease,  or  other  types  of  injury 
when  put  into  storage.    They  should  be  harvested  dur- 
ing periods  of  dry  weather  so  that  they  may  be  dry  on 
their  surface  before  removing  to  storage. 

Sweet  potatoes  may  be  stored  in  bins,  crates,  or 
hampers,  but  should  be  in  a  relatively  dry  condition 
before  removal  to  the  curing  rooms. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  heating  system  in  the 
curing  rooms,  that  will  maintain  a  temperature  at 
about  85  degrees  dxiring  the  curing  period,  which  will 
require  from  one  to  three  weeks.    During  this  period 
the  warm  air  should  be  directed  over  the  sweet  pota- 
toes to  remove  the  moisture.    IVhen  thoroughly  cured, 
the  sweet  potato  should  present  a  bright,  clear  ap- 
pearance, being  dry,  smooth,  and  velvety  to  the 


A  temperature  of  50  to  55  degrees  should  be  main- 
tained with  the  air  very  dry. 

If  handled  in  this  manner,  they  may  be  stored 
from  three  to  six  months* 


SWEET  POTATO  STORAGE 


touch. 
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HOW  TO  STORE  ONIOHS 
Onions  should  b%  thoroughly  ourod  in  the  field, 
taking  oare  to  store  only  those  that  €U*e  free  from 
serious  blenish  or  injury  and  excluding  those  that 
seem  immature,  soft  or  "thick  necked."    They  may 
be  stored  in  orates  or  in  slatted  bins,  allowing  for 
ventilation  in  both  oases. 

A  temperature  of  32  degrees  is  best,  cooling  the 
onions  as  soon  after  they  are  field-cured  as  pos- 
sible. 

From  three  to  six  months  is  the  common  storage 
period* 

HOW  TO  STORE  CABBAGE 

Use  only  good  solid  heads  practically  free  from 
injury.   Remove  the  loose  leaves  or  those  shoving 
blemish.    It  is  important  to  handle  storage  cabbage 
carefully  during  harvesting  to  prevent  injury  through 
which  storage  decays  start. 

In  some  districts  it  is  common  practice  to  store 
the  heads,  one  layer  deep,  on  slatted  shelves  to  pro- 
vide for  ample  ventilation*    In  other  cases,  they 
BTB  stored  in  bins,  three  or  four  heads  deep. 

A  temperature  of  31  degrees  is  desirable  although 
cabbage  may  be  held  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
at  52  to  35  degrees.  A  relative  humidity  of  at  least 
85%  is  required.  In  common  storages,  it  is  difficult 
to  provide  this  humidity  and  have  adequate  ventila- 
tion to  maintain  low  temperatures. 

The  period  of  storage  extends  from  Hovember  till 
April. 

HOW  TO  STORE  CELERY 
It  is  important  that  good  clean  bunches  be  used, 
tree  from  diseases  or  mechanical  injuries.  Remove 
all  dead  or  wilted  stalks.    It  is  iinportant  to  store 
in  relatively  Small  containers. 
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Celery  should  be  stored  at  a  temperatiire  of  31 
degrees. 

Under  cold  storage,  celery  may  be  stored  until 
February  or  March, 

Storing  in  Trenches  or  Common  Storage 

When  close  to  the  market »  it  is  the  practice  in 
some  districts  to  store  celery  in  common  storage*  The 
storage  should  be  well  ventilated  so  as  to  keep  it  as 
nearly  31  degrees  as  possible.    The  celery  is  stored 
unpacked  by  transplanting  the  bunches  in  sand,  hav- 
ing but  one  layer  over  the  floor  of  the  cellar  or 
storage. 

For  short  periods,  celery  may  be  put  in  trenches 
in  the  field,  covering  so  as  to  protect  it  from  early 
frosts.    In  this  case,  boards  are  stood  edgewise 
along  the  trench  to  prevent  the  soil  from  filling  in 
around  the  bunches* 


Many  a  man  who  has  stored  fruits  or  vegetables 
successfully,  has  lost  all  that  he  has  gained,  by 
careless  arrangements  for  moving  the  goods  from 
storage  to  market.    Transportation  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest subjects  to  be  considered  in  the  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.    And  so,  special  treatment  is 
given  to  this  subject  in  the  lessons  that  follow* 

How  can  immense  sums  be  saved  on  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables? 

How  can  time  be  saved  and  higher  prices  secured? 

How  can  you  avoid  paying  excess  charges  on  your 
shipments? 

How  can  you  secure  necessary  transportation  in- 
formation? 

These  questions,  and  more  Just  as  important »  are 
answered  in  the  lessons  that  follow* 


WHAT  COMES  AFTER  STORAGE? 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

coll  room^    A  room  in  a  pre-coollng  plant  where  the 
products  are  placed  to  be  cooled,  is  called  a  coll 
room.    Usually,  artificial  refrigeration  Is  used 
and  coils  of  pipes  hold  the  refrigerant  that  cools 
the  products. 

de«f rost ,  adj  •    The  act  of  removing  frost  from  re- 
frigerator pipes. 

drum  pAoirftpA^    A  package  made  in  the  form  of  a  drum, 
usually  of  wood  or  cardboard  and  commonly  used  for 
shipping  grapes. 

financial  rating.    An  estimate  of  the  financial 
standing  and  paying  habits  of  a  person  or  business 
concern.    This  estimate  is  commonly  made  and  pub- 
lished by  a  commercial  organization  that  makes  this 
vork  its  business. 

gateway  pointy    A  town  or  city  from  which  it  is  con- 
venient to  ship  goods  into  a  consuming  territory. 
Usually  a  gateway  point  has  more  than  one  railroad 
and  other  transportation  lines,  and  is  near  to  more 
than  one  consuming  center^ 

humidity,  n.    Dampness,  moisture.    The  degree  of  hu- 
midity is  estimated  in  percentage,  and  is  determined 
by  the  scientific  instrument  known  as  a  hygrometer. 
The  percentage  indicates  how  near  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  approaches  the  saturation 
point.    For  example,  when  the  humidity  is  100%,  the 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture ;  when  it  is  85%,  it 
is  within  15%  of  being  saturated,  and  so  on. 

insulate,  v.    To  separate  from  other  conducting 
parts.    For  example,  wood  is  a  conductor  of  heat. 
Insulating  material,  such  as  ground  cork,  is  not  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  and  so  when  two  pieces  of 
wood  are  separated  by  a  quantity  of  ground  .cork,  the 
two  pieces  of  wood  are  said  to  be  insulated.  In- 
sulation is  used  in  the  construction  of  refriger- 
ators and  cold  storage  houses  to  prevent  the  heat 
absorbed  by  the  outer  walls  from  being  conducted  to 
the  inner  walls. 
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Internal  breakdown,    A  condition  within  fruit  ol 
aoterized  by  the  decomposition  or  breakdown  of  tl 
cells  of  the  fruit.    In  the  case  of  apples,  the  fli 
near  the  core  turns  brown  as  the  cells  decay. 

kiln  dried.    Dried  in  an  oven  or  furnace* 

loose  (apples)  adj.    Apples  stored  in  bulk  without 
being  placed  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  other  packages* 

maturity,  n.    Full  development.   Differs  from  rip«-]-;| 
ness  in  that  an  apple  may  be  matxired,  but  still  not 
ripe,  which  means  it  has  reached  its  full  size,  but 
has  not  reached  the  stage  where  its  elements  begin  t# "  ^ 
change  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  about  deterioration. 

oil  wrap.    Oiled  paper  used  to  wrap  individual 
fruits. 

oxidization,  n.    Ihe  process  of  forming  a  compound 
with  oxygen;  a  chemical  process  that  takes  place 
when  fruits  start  to  decay. 

re-cool.  V.    To  lower  the  teniperature  of  products  -^^ 
efore  they  are  placed  in  a  refrigerator  car  for 
shipment.    Usually »  the  car  has  its  temperature  ^ 
lowered  before  the  fruit  is  placed  in  it.  .  ^- 

ripeness.  n.    Ihe  state  in  which  an  article  is 
ready  to  be  used  as  food.   Ihe  stage  reached  by  fruit*., 
and  vegetables  after  which  the  constituents  of  the    . ' 
fruit  begin  to  change  (usually  by  oxidization)  into  a, 
condition  which  eventually  renders  them  unfit  for 
use.  -.^ 

routing,  (of  a  car)  n.    A  planned  course  of  travel.  ' - 

scald,  n.    A  disturbance  occurring  on  the  skin  of 
apple,  resulting  in  a  discoloration  and  a  cofflmercial;/^j 
loss  on  the  fruit. 

seasonal  advantage.    An  advantage  which  may  be  3e-» 
cured  only  at  a  particular  season  of  a  year,  usuallf 
a  short  season. 

storage- in-transit .  n.    A  privilege  granted  to  a 
shipper  by  a  carrier,  whereby  the  shipper  stopping  m 
shipment  en  route  to  be  stored  for  a  year  or  less^  maf 
have  the  benefit  of  the  through  rate  when  the  goods 
are  again  shipped  to  their  final  destination. 

transportation  insurance.    Insurance  against  losa 
or  damage  of  goods  while  in  transit. 

1.28-Sli4ft^ 
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HOW  10  smmr  tms  ussom 

The  Purposes  of  This  ZttBSOn 

You  should  learn  eight  things  f  ron  this  lesson- 
eight  important  "hows": 

Im  How  to  make  shipments 

2«  How  to  have  shipments  protected 

3.  How  to  save  freight 

4.  How  to  take  advantage  of  transit  privileges 
5*  How  to  prevent  transit  losses 

6.  How  to  colleot  claims 

7.  How  to  seottXHi  an  adequate  oar  supply 

8.  How  to  make  export  shipments 

In  70ur  eagerness  to  learn  about  these  eight 
exceedingly  important  subjects,  you  will  probably 
be  inclined  to  spend  five  or  six  study  periods  on 
this  lesson.    You  can  easily  see  that  It  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  lessons  in  the  course. 

Local  Men  Can  Help  You 

In  studying  Fart  I»  it  will  be  particularly  help- 
ful to  talk  with  the  manager  of  some  shipping  asso- 
ciation. If  that  is  possible.    The  next  best  thing 
would  be  to  talk  with  the  traffic  manager  of  some 

manufacturing  concern. 

In  such  conversation,  ask  to  be  shown  samples 
of  car  orders,  transit  cards,  records  of  dlverslonSt 
sample  diversion  orders »  and  any  other  documents 
used  in  connection  with  ^rtiipments. 

What  to  Ask  Your  Local  Freight  Agent 

It  will  also  be  advisable  to  talk  with  your  local 
freight  agent.    Ask  him  what  difficulties  arise  when 
a  shipper  does  not  supply  all  of  the  necessary 
information  in  order'lng  a  car.   Ask  him  what  points 
are  most  often  omitted  in  car  orders.    Ask  him  what 
percentage  of  shipments  from  his  station  is  made 
with  straight  bills  of  lading,  and  what  percentage  is 
made  with  order  bills  of  lading. 
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If  you  are  in  a  fruit  shipping  section,  ask  your 
agent  as  to  the  kinds  of  protective  service  used  by 
shippers  there.    In  other  words,  try  to  get  a  very 
definite  picture  of  the  traffic  situation  at  your 
particular  station. 

Why  It  Pays  to  Talk  With  Others 

You  realize,  of  course,  that  the  advantage  of 
talking  these  matters  over  with  men  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  is  so  great  that  you  cannot  afford 
to  slight  it.    This  is  an  opportunity  that  you  have 
when  you  study  at  home,  which  you  probably  would  not 
have  had  if  you  were  in  a  college. 

At  the  same  time  that  you  learn  from  these  men, 
you  establish  an  acquaintance  and  relationship  that 
will  make  it  much  easier  for  you  to  get  the  best  service 
when  you  have  shipments  to  make.  The  very  fact  that 
you  are  trying  to  learn,  and  that  you  know  something 
about  transportation  will  make  your  local  agent 
and  the  managers  of  local  concerns  glad  to  help 
you  all  they  can. 

How  to  Get    Local  Illustrations 

In  the  course  of  studying  Part  II,  a  number  of 
questions  will  arise  that  may  best  be  answered  by 
these  same  people  with  whom  you  have  talked  about 
Part  I. 

The  points  regarding  the  transit  losses  will  be 
much  more  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  if  you  learn  of 
some  actual  losses  that  have  occurred,  especially  if 
you  learn  what  caused  those  losses. 

If  there  is  an  icing  station  in  your  city,  or 
somewhere  near,  by  all  means  take  the  opportunity  of 
watching  the  process  of  icing. 

In  studying  the  section  regarding  the  securing 
of  an  adequate  car  supply,  try  to  get  some  informa- 
tion from  local  traffic  managers.   Each  station  agent 
has  certain  peculiarities.   One  method  will  influence 
one  agent,  and  another  method  will  influence  another. 
Successful  traffic  managers  study  their  agents  and 
devise  various  means  of  influencing  the  agent  to  do 
his  best  to  supply  the  needed  cars.    You  may  be 
able  to  secure,  in  this  way,  a  number  of  very  prac- 
tical plans  for  insuring  an  adequate  car  supply. 
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TRANSPORTATION  OF  FRUITS  AND  YEOBTABLBS 


By  EDWIH  SMITH* 


In  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables »  some  of 
your  most  difficult  problems  will  group  themselves 
around  transportation.    So  Important  Is  this  phase 
of  marketing  that  operators  having  any  considerable 
volume  to  handle »  find  a  traffic  manager  Indispens- 
able. 

A  good  traffic  manager »  preferably  of  railroad 
experience,  well  versed  In  the  requirements  of  the 
commodity  which  you  are  to  market  and  familiar  with 
the  field  where  your  markets  are  located,  will  save 
many  times  his  salary  In  preventing  routings  that 
win  entail  "combination  rates"  (which  are  higher) 
Instead  of  "through  rates"  ;  In  preventing  transit 
losses ;  and  In  collecting  claims  from  the  carriers 
that  the  operator  himself  would  overlook  or  that  he 
would  be  too  busy  to  bother  with. 


This  lesson  is  not  designed  to  train  you  as  a 
traffic  manager  (as  far  as  the  author  knows  the  only 
satisfactory  training  for  this  field  is  that  secured 
in  the  school  of  experience)  but  it  is  Intended  to 
give  you  grasp  enough  of  shipping  and  traffic  matters 
so  that  you  can  handle  your  transportation  intelli- 
gently pending  the  time  you  are  in  a  position  to 
employ  an  experienced  man  who  can  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  this  work,  and  so  that  you  will  know  how  to 
use  a  traffic  manager  when  you  employ  one. 

Always  order  your  cars  in  writing.  Railroads 
have  their  respective  tariff  rules  as  to  the  length 

^Secretary  Fruit  Bzport  Corporation,  Seattle,  Vashington;  for  complete 
•tateaent  of  his  experience,  see  Lesson  4. 
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of  time  they  require  a  oar  to  be  ordered  before 
It  is  desired,  and  you  should  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  rules  of  the  roads  at  your  shipping  point. 

How  to  Order  a  Car 

The  order  should  include  the  following  inf or- 
nationt 

1.  Date 

2.  Your  address 

3.  Character  of  oar  desired  (box,  ventilated, 
refrigerator) 

4.  Commodity  to  be  loaded 
5«    Date  wanted 

6.  Where  you  desire  oar  "spotted" 

7.  The  character  of  service  that  the  shipment 
is  to  be  made  under  (ventilation,  refrigera- 
tion, carrier ^s  protective  service,  ship- 
per's protective  service,  or  common  car 
service) 

8.  Destination 

Zhe  order  should  be  directed  to  the  local  agent 
at  the  shipping  point  and  should  be  signed  by  the 
shipper.   Always  keep  a  carbon  copy  of  your  car  order. 
See  Figure  I. 

What  Is  a  Straight  Bill  of  Lading? 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  bill  of  lading,  the 
"straight  bill  of  lading"  and  the  "order  bill  of 
lading. "    The  straight  bill  of  lading  is  used  in  all 
direct  or  open  shipments  where  the  goods  have  been 
paid  for  in  advance  or  where  the  buyer  is  prompt  in 
making  payment. 

An  Order  Bill  of  Lading  Helps  Collections 

If  payment  is  to  be  deferred  until  the  shipment 
reaches  its  destination  and  you  wish  to  surrender 
ownership  of  the  goods  only  upon  payment  of  the 
invoice  after  their  arrival,  an  order  bill  of  lading 
is  used.    In  this  case  the  bill  of  lading,  accompanied 
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Car  Order 
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FIGURE  1.   SAMPLE  OF  A  CAR  ORDER 
Car  orders  should  be  filled  out  and  filed  reflrolarly  witii  the  railroad 
oompany,  regardless  of  'whetiiier  or  not  the  railroad  has  cars  to 
fill  orders.   You  are  more  likely  to  get  cars  if  you  follow  this  plan 

by  an  invoice  of  the  goods,  and  a  draft  for  the  amount 
due,  are  taken  to  your  bank,  which,  in  turn,  sends 
the  documents  to  its  correspondent  bank  in  the  city 
of  the  buyer. 

As  soon  as  the  consignee  pays  the  draft,  the 
bank  in  his  city  surrenders  the  order  bill  of  lading 
to  him  and  the  carrier  then  allows  him  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  goods,  but  not  until  then. 

The  delivering  railroad  has  no  right  to  turn  the 
shipment  over  to  the  consignee  until  he  has  pre- 
sented the  order  bill  of  lading,  properly  indorsed. 
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Instead  of  using  an  order  bill  of  lading  which 
absolutely  requires  Its  surrender  before  the  car 
can  be  released,  not  permitting  the  use  of  the  ship- 
per's delivery  order,  many  shippers  prefer  to  use  a 
str€d.ght  bill  of  lading,  consigning  to  themselves, 
but  using  the  term  "advise  consignee".    This  allows 
the  release  of  the  car  from  the  carrier  on  a  shipper's 
delivery  order,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  telegram. 
This  advises  the  delivering  road  to  deliver  the  car 
upon  payment  of  freight. 

Protective  Service  Must  Be  Specified 

In  executing  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  shipment 
of  a  carload  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  in  addition  to 
filling  out  all  of  the  forms  relating  to  consignee, 
destination,  route,  number  of  packages,  weight,  etc., 
it  is  necessary  for  the  shipper  to  state  in  writing 
whether  or  not  the  shipment  is  tendered  for  trans- 
portation under  refrigeration,  non-refrigeration, 
icing,  ventilation;  or  under  protective  service 
against  cold.    The  following  notations  should  be 
used: 

1.  Under  refrigeration.  (If  salt  is  desired, 
shipper  must  specify  percentage) 

2.  Under  standard  ventilation 

3.  Keep  all  ventilators  and  (or)  hatches  closed 
and  plugs  in  to  final  destination  regardless 
of  weather 

4.  Keep  all  ventilators  and  (or)  hatches  open 
and  plugs  out  to  final  destination  regard- 
less of  weather 

5.  Common  car  service 

After  October  15  and  until  April  15  within  the 
territory  specified  in  Perishable  Protective  Tariff 
No.  1,  the  following  notations  should  be  used: 

1.  Shipper's  protective  service,  or, 

2.  Carrier's  protective  ser^rice 

This  does  not  mean  that  you.  cannot  use  the 
instructions,  "Under  refrigeration"  in  this  terri- 
tory after  October  15,  but  if  refrigeration  is  used. 
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the  oarrldr  does  not  assiune  responslbllltr  for 
freezing  losses. 

These  services  are  explained  more  fully  on  later 
pages. 


It  Is  very  common  In  shipping  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  over  long  distances  that  a  sale  has  not 
been  made  at  the  time  of  shipment.    The  maturity  of 
the  goods  either  does  not  allow  their  being  held  up 
until  a  sale  Is  made  or  the  shipper  has  a  selling 
organization  that  allows  him  to  make  sales  while  the 
goods  are  In  transit ,  so  that  he  Is  In  a  position  to 
load  cars  and  start  them  "rolling"  as  soon  as  har- 
vested»  working  upon  their  sale  while  they  are 
moving  toward  their  probable  destination.    Such  cars 
are  commonly  called  "tramp  cars." 

How  "Tramp  Cars"  Are  Handled 

In  this  case,  temporary  destination  Is  chosen 
In  the  general  direction  of  and  In  reasonable  prox- 
imity to  the  territory  In  which  you  wish  to  make  sale. 
For  Instance y  In  shipping  a  "roller"  out  of  Florida 
for  probable  sale  In  Northern  Atlantic  states,  the 
car  would  be  billed  to  Potomac  Yards,  Virginia,  the 
most  Important  diversion  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
From  California  for  probable  sale  In  the  Middle 
West,  It  would  be  billed  to  Omaha,  Nebraska,  or 
Topeka,  Kansas ;  or.  If  It  Is  a  shipment  from  the 
Northwestern  states  to  a  sale  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  would  probably 
be  chosen. 

In  handling  "rollers,"  It  Is  necessary  to  keep 
a  very  close  record  as  to  the  location  of  the  car 
from  day  to  day  so  that  It  will  not  arrive  at  Its 
fictitious  destination  before  you  file  diversion 
orders. 

When  diversion  orders  are  filed  after  the  car 
arrives  at  Its  destination,  railroads  make  a  charge 
for  diverting. 
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A  record  of  location  is  accomplished  In  two  ways: 
first,  by  keeping  a  oar  record  before  you  and  having 
a  fairly  close  knowledge  of  the  schedule  of  the  train 
service  over  the  route ;  second,  by  securing  passing 
reports  from  your  local  railroad  or  from  the  traveling 
agents  of  the  foreign  lines.  Some  small  shippers 
keep  this  record  on  the  outside  of  an  envelope  con- 
taining the  various  records  of  the  shipment,  such  as 
manifest,  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  etc«,  while  others 
have  a  form  for  the  record  printed  upon  a  stiff  card, 
convenient  for  filing,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 

When  to  Use  a  "Transit  Card* 

Where  a  car  of  produce  is  stored  in  transit,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  another  form  covering  the  items 
involved  in  the  transaction,  which  card  is  fastened 
to  the  car  card,  because,  while  the  car  is  stored  in 
transit ,  the  shipment  of  this  particular  lot  is  not 
completed  and  all  records  pertaining  thereto  must  be 
kept  on  file,  ready  for  Instant  reference.   A  sample 
of  such  a  card  is  shown  as  Figure  3« 

"Straight  Bills  of  Lading*  for  "Roller*  Shipments  ^ 

In  making  out  a  bill  of  lading  for  a  "roller," 
a  straight  bill  of  lading  (B/L)  is  used  and  the  car 
is  consigned  to  the  shipper  or  the  shipper's  agent. 
The  B/L  is  not  forwarded,  but  is  held  in  the  shipper's 
file.    If  sale  is  made,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
send  a  written  delivery  order  or  a  telegram  (depend- 
ing upon  the  time  between  sale  and  delivery) ,  to  the 
delivering  railroad  instructing  them  to  deliver  the 
car  to  the  buyer  without  the  B/L.    If  the  shipper  has 
a  branch  office,  agent,  or  broker  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  buyer,  he  will  probably  be  given  authority  to 
issue  delivery  orders. 

How  to  Route  the  Shipment 

By  using  a  railroad  map,  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  the  shipper  to  select  the  connecting 
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lines  over  which  he  will  route  his  shipment  when  it 
is  going  to  a  known  destination.    In  order  to  have  the 
through  rate  apply,  attention  must  be  paid  to  have 
the  route  in  the  general  direction  of  the  ultimate 
destination. 


How  to  Save  Freight  on  Refused  Shipments 

There  is  one  precaution  that  should  alwa^ys  be 
taken ;  guard  against  the  event  of  your  shipment 
being  refused  by  the  consignee  upon  its  arrival. 
In  the  event  consignee  refuses  shipment,  you  may 
want  to  divert  it  to  another  market,  and  so  your 
shipment  should  arrive  at  the  first  destination  over 
a  route  that  will  allow  it  to  move  on  in  the  same 
general  direction,  so  that  through  rates  apply. 

As  an  ezaiiq;>le:  a  car  of  peaches  from  Yakima, 
Washington  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  might  be 
shipped  over  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Minneapolis, 
and  then  over  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to  Kansas 
City  on  the  through  route.    Yet,  if  for  some  reason, 
the  shipment  is  rejected  when  it  reaches  Kansas  City 
and  you  desire  to  sell  it  in  Chicago,  you  would  be 
confronted  with  paying  the  local  rate  from  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago.   However,  had  you  routed  the  ship- 
ment: Northern  Pacific  to  Billings,  and  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  to  destination,  you  could  divert 
the  shipment  from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago  and  have  the 
through  rate  apply. 


Open  Billing 

You  are  usually  fairly  safe  in  making  an  "open 
billing"  (the  railroad  company  determines  the  route) , 
in  which  case  the  railroad  serving  you  will  furnish 
the  routing  over  the  connecting  lines.    In  making 
open  billing,  you  should  use  the  notation  on  the  bill 
of  lading,  "The  through  rate  to  be  protected  to 
destination." 
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Caution  Required  When  Designating  Route — If 
you  are  designating  the  route  of  your  shipment, 
caution  is  required  in  shipping  "rollers"  and  cars 
to  be  stored  in  transit •    In  shipping  cars  to  be 
stored  in  transit,  you  should  determine  from  your 
storage  company  the  names  of  the  delivery  roads  that 
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FIGURE  4.   SAMPLE  OF  A  DIVERSION  ORDER 

It  is  important  to  have  the  hour  of  filinjer  this  order,  since  whether 
or  not  it  is  filed  prior  to  the  time  of  arrival  at  the  out's  destination 
may  make  a  difference  in  your  charges 

will  allow  you  the  storage-in-transit  privilege 
and  still  let  the  shipment  leave  the  storage  in  the 
direction  of  markets  to  which  you  are  likely  to 
ship  from  storage. 


Diversions  and  How  to  Make  Them 

Rules  applying  to  diversions  differ  with  the 
various  tariffs  of  railroads  and  freight  bureaus. 
You  should  become  familiar  with  these  through  the 
traffic  department  of  the  railroads  over  which  you 
are  shipping  your  goods.    In  many  instances »  you 
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bave  the  privilege  to  divert  your  oar  free  of  oharge 
If  diversion  orders  are  filed  prior  to  the  tim 
of  arrival  of  the  car  at  the  original  destination; 
usually  a  charge  is  nade  if  the  car  arrives  before 
you  file  such  an  order. 

How  to  Pile  Diversion  Order 

The  diversion  order  should  be  filed  with  your 
local  railroad  agent*    Diversions  can  be  accon- 
plished  by  ordering  direct  to  the  connecting  line  by 
telegraph  or  through  its  traveling  agent,  but  in 

Please  make  the  following  diversions 
As  Billed 

Car  No«  Initial  Contents  

Bill  of  Lading  issued  at  

on  (date)   ^Last  destination  

Consignee  Routed  

Changed  to  Read 

Consignee   Destination  

Rout  e  

If  through  rate  does  not  apply,  advise  before 
making  diversion. 

Piled  at  (hour)  on  (date)  

 Railroad  Company. 

( Signature )  

Agent. 

Pirm  Name 

Per  

(Signature) 

most  cases  the  local  agent  will  take  care  of  the 
diversion  for  you. 

A  printed  form  for  diversion  orders  should  be 
used  similar  to  the  one  shown  as  Pigure  4.    In  case 
you  desire  to  issue  memorandum  diversion  orders  to 
your  agent,  such  a  memorandum  should  read  like  the 
one  reproduced  on  this  page. 
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How  to  Avoid  Demurrage 

Demurrage  rules  are  covered  by  a  tariff  that  has 
quite  universal  application  all  over  the  United 
States.    At  present,  48  hours  free  time  are  allowed 
for  the  shipper  for  loading  and  a  similar  period  for 
the  consignee  for  unloading,  not  including  Sundays 
and  holidays.    A  charge  (demurrage)  is  made  for 
additional  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  car  in  transit  which  has  reached 
its  original  destination  but  which  is  diverted  after 
it  reaches  the  destination,  24  hours  free  time  is 
allowed.    After  the  expiration  of  the  free  time, 
a  demurrage  charge  of  ^2  per  day  is  made  for  the 
first  four  days,  after  which  this  charge  is  increased 
to  (5  per  day.    These  charges  are  made  under  tariffs 
which  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time. 

Demurrage  may  be  avoided  by: 

1.  Ordering  cars  carefully  for  known  loads 

2.  Following  the  movement  of  the  car  carefully 
and  placing  diversion  orders  promptly 

3.  Arranging  for  the  disposition  of  the  car 
prior  to  its  arrival  at  final  destination 

How  to  Secure  Passing  Reports 

In  order  to  follow  closely  the  movement  of  a  car, 
passing  reports  are  useful.    These  may  be  secured 
from  your  local  agent  or  through  the  traveling 
agents  of  connecting  lines*    It  is  convenient  to  have 
post  cards  printed  on  which  agents  may  report  the 
time  your  shipment  passes  their  stations. 

How  to  Deliver  a  Car  Without  a  Bill  of  Lading 

Shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  found 
the  delivery  order  more  convenient  than  the  bill  of 
lading,  consequently  many  do  not  forward  the  bill 
of  lading  except  where  an  order  bill  of  lading  is 
used  as  a  document  for  banking  purposes.   A  written 
or  telegraphic  order  to  the  delivering  railroad  is 
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used  instead.    If  you  will  consider  the  difficulties 
entailed  in  having  the  bill  of  lading  reach  the  con- 
signee at  Just  the  right  time  in  the  case  of  "rollers" » 
or  in  handling  the  bill  of  lading  when  it  has  been 
sent  to  buyer  who  rejects  the  car  after  reaching  its 
destination,  you  will  easily  appreciate  the  con- 
venience of  using  such  an  order.    (See  Figure  5.) 

The  delivery  order  should  give  the  niunber  and 
initials  and  be  directed  to  the  agent  of  the  deliver- 
ing railroad  at  destination  and  should  authorize 
him  to  deliver  the  car  upon  payment  of  freight 
charges',  but  without  the  bill  of  lading,  to  the  person 
or  firm  to  which  you  are  surrendering  possession. 


In  cases  where  you  have  a  local  branch  of  your 
firm,  an  agent  or  authorissed  broker  in  the  city  of 
arrival,  it  is  convenient  to  have  your  representative 
serve  a  delivery  order  on  the  delivering  line. 

How  to  Calculate  Freight  Charges 

It  is  important  to  become  familiar  enough  with 
tariffs  so  that  you  can  compute  the  various  transpor- 
tation charges  accurately.    These  charges  will  not 
only  include  the  transportation  charge,  but  will  also 
cover  such  items  as  refrigeration,  diversions,  de- 
murrage, storage  in  transit,  icing  at  destination, 
and  terminal  switching. 

This  is  very  important  where  you  pay  the  freight 
or  where  you  are  acting  as  a  sales  agent  and  possibly 
may  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  undercharges 
which  the  railroad  may  seek  to  collect  after  you  have 
made  distribution  of  sales  returns  to  your  patrons. 

Make  Out  Schedule  of  Charges 

It  is  a  very  advisable  practice  to  make  out  a 
schedule  of  freight,  refrigeration,  and  heater 
charges  per  100  pounds  and  per  package  from  your 
shipping  point  to  your  principal  markets  and  to  all 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  and  provinces  of  Canada, 
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prior  to  your  active  shipping  season*    In  this  way, 
it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  calculate  your  freight 
charges  very  quickly  during  the  busy  season*    If  it 
is  difficult  for  you  to  read  a  freight  tariff ,  you 
should  be  able  to  seciire  help  from  the  tariff  depart- 
Dent  of  your  railroad* 


■o  natter  whether  it  is  a  sweet  potato  or  the 
Bost  tender  variety  of  raspberries,  there  is  not  a 
fruit  or  vegetable  that  does  not  respond  strikingly 
to  careful  handling  during  harvesting.    The  prin- 
cipal decays  causing  the  deterioration  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  transit  and  storage  have  their 
beginnings  in  injuries  to  the  skin  or  flesh  prior 
to  the  time  they  are  put  on  the  road  to  market. 
Losses  from  decay  resulting  from  broken  skin  or 
punctured  flesh  are  so  enormous  that  every  operation 
from  the  time  the  product  is  taken  from  vine,  bush,  or 
tree  until  it  is  safely  braced  in  the  car  should  be 
carefully  guarded  so  that  mechanical  injuries  may 
be  prevented. 

Use  Strong,  Light  Packages 

Packages  that  will  not  break  easily  and  that  are 
well  adapted  to  loading  in  a  freight  car  or  ship, 
should  always  be  selected.    Many  railroads  have  pub- 
lished circulars  on  standard  containers  for  railroad 
shipment  in  an  endeavor  to  prevent  loss  and  damage 
claims  from  breakage. 

The  fruit  should  be  well  packed  so  that  it  will 
not  shake  around  in  the  package  while  in  transit. 

In  packing  fruits  or  vegetables  for  transpor- 
tation in  carload  lots,  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  the  journey  of  the  package  does  not  cease 
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when  the  oar  is  unloaded,  but  that  it  often  happens 
that  the  package  is  hauled  by  truck  to  a  wholesale 
store,  to  be  again  hauled  to  an  express  office,  then 
to  be  shipped  in  a  less  than  car-lot  shipment  to  a 
small  station,  where  it  again  undergoes  hauling. 
If  more  thought  could  be  given  to  the  possible 
transportation  that  your  produce  undergoes,  it  is 
certain  that  more  pains  would  be  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion. 

Neglect  Results  in  Loss — ^Ifuch  loss  in  transit 
is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  the  neglect  of  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  prior  to  the  time  of  shipment.  An 
outstanding  example  of  this  is  the  apple.  Under 
certain  conditions  of  storage,  some  varieties  of 
apples  develop  scald,  which  greatly  destroys  their 
commercial  value.   Varieties  of  apples  susceptible  to 
scald  when  held  under  storage  conditions  that  are 
conducive  to  its  development,  require  only  the 
higher  temperature  which  will  be  encountered  in  a 
heated  or  ventilated  car  to  make  the  scald  appear. 

When  the  shipment  arrives  at  its  destination,  the 
apples  are  in  a  badly  scalded  condition.  Since  they 
were  in  an  apparently  sound  condiMon  when  they  were 
loaded  into  the  car,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
scald  was  caused  in  transit.  This  conclusion  is 
erroneous,  because  in  reality,  the  scald  was  actually 
caused  by  unfavorable  storage  conditions  prior  to 
the  time  of  shipment. 

Losses  from  Delay  in  Picking 

Another  example  would  be  the  Bartlett  pear  that 
has  encountered  three  or  four  days*  delay  between 
picking  and  the  time  of  being  placed  under  refrigera- 
tion.   The  high  temperatiire  under  which  it  has  stood 
after  picking  has  hastened  the  changing  of  its 
starches  to  sucrose,  and  has  caused  its  sugar  to  be 
reduced  to  an  invert  sugar,  the  rapidity  of  these 
chMiges  marking  the  length  of  time  the  fruit  can 
remain  in  an  edible  condition. 
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Yet  these  changes  In  starch  and  sugar  are  not 
apparent  at  the  time  the  Bart  let  t  pears  are  packed 
and  loaded  in  the  oars.    To  all  appearances,  the 
fruit  is  Just  as  firm  and  green  as  when  first  picked. 
At  the  end  of  the  Journey,  the  fruit  is  examined  and 
is  found  to  be  in  a  very  over-ripe  condition. 

The  owner  may  lay  the  trouble  to  the  character 
of  refrigeration  given  the  shipment,  whereas  the  real 
cause  of  the  loss  is  due  to  the  rapid  rate  of  ripen- 
ing resulting  from  being  subjected  to  high  tempera- 
tures for  an  unduly  long  time  between  picking  and 
shipping. 

How  Good  Storage  Reduces  Transportation  Costs 

Good  storage  at  shipping  point  reduces  transpor- 
tation costs  in  two  ways.    First,  it  often  allows 
you  to  assemble  carloads  over  several  days  when  not 
enough  is  secured  in  one  day  to  make  a  carload. 
Second,  it  slows  up  ripening  during  the  period  that 
the  produce  is  waiting  for  shipment. 

When  Pre-cooling  Plcmts  Are  Necessary 

With  certain  fruits  and  vegetables  it  is 
advisable  to  use  cold  storage  plants  for  pre-cooling 
before  loading.    The  refrigerator  car  in  some  cases 
is  inadequate  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
produce  sufficiently  low  in  a  short  enough  time  to 
retard  ripening  properly  during  transit.    This  is 
especially  true  when  fruits  are  shipped  long  dis- 
tances. 

The  shippers  in  the  Yakima  District  in  Washing- 
ton, in  marketing  2,000  cars  of  Bartlett  pears, 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  shipping  point  pre- 
cooling  plants 9  in  order  that  they  might  market  their 
fruit  in  eastern  markets  in  a  fresh  state  without 
prohibitive  losses  from  deterioration  in  transit. 

Incidentally,  these  pre-cooling  plants  allow 
the  Yakima  shippers  to  spread  out  their  shipments 
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of  this  highly  perishable  fruit  over  a  period  of  two 
months,  thereby  taking  advantage  of  the  higher  prices 
after  competitive  pears  are  off  the  markets. 

Later  in  the  year,  these  plants  are  used  for  the 
storage  of  apples,  and  still  later,  after  the 
removal  of  the  apples,  potatoes  are  transferred  from 
common  storehouses  and  kept  from  sprouting  in  the 
same  cold  rooms. 

What  Pre-cooling  Costs 

The  orange  shippers  of  Southern  California 
greatly  reduce  their  transportation  costs  during 
the  larger  part  of  the  year  by  providing  themselves 
with  their  own  shipping-point  pre-oooling  plants. 
By  thoroughly  cooling  oranges  prior  to  shipment, 
they  are  able  to  send  them  through  to  their  Atlantic 
destination  with  only  the  original  icing,  which  ice 
they  manufacture  in  their  own  plant. 

The  cost  of  pre-cooling  and  pre-icing  the  car  is 
variable,  but  different  plants  give  it  from  $35  to 
|50  per  car.    If  they  were  to  pay  the  railroads  stated 
refrigeration  charges,  it  would  entail  an  expense  of 
|125  on  a  shipment  to  New  York  City.    Thus  the  Cali- 
fornia shippers  save  from  $75  to  $90  per  car  by 
furnishing  their  own  refrigeration. 


For  the  most  part,  fruits  and  vegetables  should 
be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.    The  tariff  speci- 
fies that  shipments  should  be  made  under 

1.  Refrigeration 

2.  Standard  ventilation 

3.  Common  car  service 

After  October  15  till  April  15  shipments  are 
to  be  made  either  under 

4.  Carrier *s  protective  service  or 

5.  Shipper's  protective  service 
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Carrier's  protective  service  is  a  service  per- 
formed by  carriers  through  which  perishable  goods 
are  protected  while  in  transit »  for  which  the 
shipper  pays  a  specific  charge »  the  carrier  assum- 
ing the  liability  of  damage.    Examples  are:  refrig- 
erator service  and  heating  service. 

Shipper's  protective  service  is  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  railroad  company  whereby  the  shipper 
assumes  all  liability  of  losses  from  freezing  not 
due  to  carrier's  negligence.  The  railroad  com- 
pany provides  free  transportation  for  a  messenger 
to  accompany  the  shipment  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting it. 

When  to  Ship  Under  Refrigeration 

Only  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  your  product 
as  it  arrives  upon  the  market,  can  enable  you  to  deter- 
mine when  to  use  refrigeration.    The  experience  of 
shippers  in  your  district  will  assist  in  determining 
facts  on  condition  of  arrival. 

Vegetables  That  Require  Refrigeration 

Vegetables  that  are  of  a  leafy  nature,  such  as 
cabbage,  lettuce,  or  celery  must  usually  be  shipped 
under  refrigeration  during  warm  weather  because 
they  have  a  rapid  respiration  and  generate  a  great 
amount  of  heat. 

There  are  certain  vegetables  that  might  safely  be 
shipped  under  ventilation  so  far  as  decay  is  con- 
cerned, but  experience  has  shown  that  refrigeration 
will  more  than  repay  for  its  cost  in  preventing 
shrinkage  in  weight •    New  potatoes  moving  long  dis- 
tances are  a  striking  example  of  this  class  of 
vegetables.    Some  vegetables  require  more  refrigera- 
tion than  the  refrigerator  car  can  give  them  through 
the  ice  in  its  bunkers,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  ship- 
ping Texas  spinach,  ice  is  placed  in  the  package  with 
the  product  at  the  time  of  packing. 
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Refrigeration  a  Good  Inaiirance 

Refrigeration  Is  good  Insiiranoe.   Even  In  sec- 
tions like  the  peaoh  district  of  Michigan,  where  many 
of  the  shipments  move  short  distances  to  market, 
the  Icing  of  the  cars  Is  a  necessity  for  Insuring 
their  delivery  In  a  satisfactory  condition. 

Practically  every  fruit  to  be  shipped  In  a 
refrigerator  car  responds  favorably  to  refrigeration 
with  the  single  exception  of  lemons •  Refrigeration 
Is  used  with  this  fruit  only  during  very  warm  periods 
of  the  summer  when  the  fruit  Is  known  to  be  "weak". 
for  good  fresh  lemons,  ventilation  only  Is  used  even 
during  most  of  the  summer  months. 

Railroads  Sometimes  Pre-cool 

In  California,  some  of  the  railroads  offer  a 
pre-ooollng  service,  and  In  Florida,  as  well  as  In 
California,  various  services  are  offered  where  the 
shipper  may  do  the  pre-coollng  and  various  icing 
services  given  by  the  carrier.   You  are  referred 
to  Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.  1,  a  uniform 
tariff  for  all  railroads,  and  its  supplements  for 
details  concerning  these  various  services. 

How  Salt  Helps  Cool  Cars 

It  requires  from  three  to  four  days  in  a  refrig- 
erator car  to  remove  the  heat  of  the  produce  to  the 
point  that  the  average  refrigerator  car  will  main- 
tain. It  is  very  beneficial  when  shipping  such 
highly  perishable  products  as  berries,  peaches,  or 
pears  to  get  a  more  rapid  cooling  by  the  use  of  salt. 

Crushed  rock  salt  should  be  used,  placing  from 
3%  to  7%  with  crushed  ice  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
bunker  during  the  initial  icing.    The  higher  per- 
centage should  be  used  only  in  case  the  produce  is 
very  warm  and  when  the  loading  is  such  that  there  will 
be  no  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  cold  air  from  the  jce 
bunker  to  the  air  channel  beneath  the  floor  racks  of 
the  refrigerator  car.    If  the  cold  air  is  dammed 
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up  on  its  way  to  the  air  channel,  severe  freezing 
may  take  place. 

When  salt  is  used  with  the  ice,  floor  racks  should 
always  be  used,  the  bunker  bulkheads  should  be 
insulated 9  and  there  should  be  a  free  passage  of  air 
from  the  bunker. 

When  extremely  hot  weather  is  encountered,  from 
100  to  200  pounds  of  salt  added  to  each  bunker  at 
the  first  re-icing  will  assist  materially  in  the 
cooling  and  will  give  lower  temperatures  en  route. 

Refrigeration  and  Artificial  Heat  Combined 

There  are  occasions  when  winter  shipments  from 
the  south  require  refrigeration  at  the  outset  and 
artificial  heat  when  they  reach  northern  states. 
This  service  is  granted  in  the  territory  covered 
by  carrier^s  protective  service.    However,  where 
there  is  ice  in  the  bunkers  to  be  removed,  an 
additional  charge  is  made  for  this  labor. 

Shipments  originating  in  northern  states  and 
moving  to  the  warm  regions  of  the  south  under 
carrier *s  protective  service  or  under  shipper *s 
protective  service,  may  be  put  under  refrigeration  at 
any  point. 

To  secure  either  of  these  services  requires 
your  giving  written  instructions  to  your  local  agent 
as  to  the  change  desired  and  as  to  the  point  where 
you  want  the  change  made. 

A  shipper  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  making 
any  other  changes  in  the  character  of  services  than 
those  mentioned,  so  that  if  you  desire  to  change 
from  standard  ventilation  to  carrier's  protective 
service  or  to  refrigeration,  or  from  either  of  these 
to  standard  ventilation,  your  wishes  will  not  be 
granted.    These  provisions  are  made  under  tariff  and 
are  subject  to  change. 
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Certain  districts  of  the  United  States  have 
tariff  provisions  that  provide  the  shipper  in  those 
districts  special  refrigeration  service  at  charges 
in  accord  with  the  service  rendered.    Your  attention 
is  called  to  the  "half  tank  icing"  made  use  of  by 
shippers  of  Florida  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ship- 
ments originating  during  winter  months  in  this 
district  often  require  only  a  limited  amount  of 
refrigeration  at  the  outset  of  the  Journey.    To  meet 
this  condition,  half  tank  icing  is  provided. 

When  to  Use  Standard  Ventilation 

Standard  ventilation  should  be  used  with  caution 
to  secure  satisfactory  results.    This  service  pro- 
vides that  ventilators  be  closed  when  the  outside 
temperature  falls  below  32  degrees  and  that  they 
be  opened  when  it  rises  above  that  point.  Many 
products  moving  out  of  warm  fields  will  thus  have 
ventilators  closed  during  cool  fall  nights  Just 
when  the  outside  temperature  reaches  the  most  satis- 
factory point  for  cooling. 

Host  fruits  will  not  freeze  at  a  temperature 
above  28  degrees,  and  when  in  a  warm  state,  will  not 
be  injured  by  a  temperature  of  several  degrees  below 
freessing  for  several  hours  at  a  time.    Standard  ven- 
tilation often  shuts  off  the  cold  night  air  Just  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

During  the  warm  fall  days  when  the  temperature 
of  the  outside  air  rises  above  32  degrees,  the  ven- 
tilators are  opened  and  the  fruit  or  vegetables  are 
exposed  to  days  of  warm,  balmy  air,  when  for  the  load^s 
best  preservation  the  ventilators  should  be  closed. 

When  refrigeration  is  used,  the  Ice  plugs  are  in 
place  and  the  ice  cools  the  produce  to  a  temperature 
that  Is  favorable  for  the  best  keeping  of  the  produce. 
This  gives  the  shipper  much  more  assurance  that  the 
shipment  is  receiving  a  protection  that  will  better 
guard  his  interests  than  if  the  shipment  were  made 
under  ventilation. 
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For  this  reason,  refrigeration  should  be  used 
very  late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring »  as  well 
as  during  the  eztreaely  hot  part  of  the  sumer,  with 
all  but  the  Bost  hardy  classes  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables that  have  a  reasonably  long  distance  to  aove. 

When  to  Use  Coaaon  Car  Service 

The  instructions  "Comnon  Car  Service"  are  used 
when  shipping  fruits  or  vegetables  in  box  cars. 
Common  car  service  may  be  used  with  many  of  the  less 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables «  such  as  apples, 
oranges,  some  varieties  of  pears,  potatoes,  cabbage, 
and  onions  when  the  shipments  are  to  move  but  short 
distances  in  temperate  weather. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fall,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  box  cars  for  potatoes,  thus  releas- 
ing the  refrigerator  cars  for  the  more  perishable 
products. 

In  times  of  serious  car  shortages,  it  is  often 
preferable  to  ship  such  products  as  apples  long 
distances  in  box  cars  rather  than  have  the  fruit 
remain  a  long  time  in  the  orchard  awaiting  shipment, 
even  though  the  box  car  may  be  inadequate  for  the 
proper  protection  of  the  fruit  as  compared  to  the 
protection  offered  by  a  refrigerator  oar. 

When  to  Use  Carrier ^s  Protective  Service 

When  your  shipment  is  in  danger  of  being  frozen 
in  transit,  this  class  of  service  should  be  requested. 
The  cost  will  add  to  your  expenses,  but  the  service 
will  give  you  some  degree  of  protection  against  freez- 
ing and  places  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
against  this  loss  upon  the  railroad.    Otherwise  you 
«ould  be  assuming  the  liability. 

Carrier's  protection  service  is  not  given  in 
states  east  of  Indiana-Illin'dis  state  line,  at  the 
present  time,  so  that  on  shipments  moving  east  or 
lest  this  service  starts  or  leaves  off  just  as  the 
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shipment  passes  into  or  from  the  territory  where 
the  service  is  given.   An  exact  knowledge  of  the 
limits  of  this  territory  may  be  secured  from  Perish- 
able Protective  Tariff  No«  1  and  its  supplements. 

The  use  of  carrier  *s  protective  service  should  be 
discontinued  during  the  late  winter  months  at  a  date 
as  early  as  will  avoid  extremely  cold  weather  in 
transit  and  refrigeration  should  be  substituted  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  much  danger  from  over-heat- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  when  this  service  is  used. 

This  precaution  is  emphasissed  in  connection 
with  apple  shipments  that  have  been  in  storage  prior 
to  shipment.    This  fruit  is  in  a  weakened  state  due 
to  its  storage  period,  and  does  not  have  the  vitality 
to  withstand  the  high  temperatures  that  may  result 
from  over-heating  due  to  the  unwise  application  of 
heat  by  the  railway  company  during  the  late  winter 
months. 

When  to  Use  Shipper *s  Protective  Service 

This  service  applies  to  the  same  territory  as 
carrier *s  protective  service,  and  provides  that  the 
railroad  company  will  furnish  free  transportation  to 
a  messenger  accompanying  the  car,  with  retiirn  trans- 
poirtation  to  point  of  shipment.    Under  this  service, 
the  shipper  assumes  all  liability  for  loss  from 
freezing  not  due  to  carrier *s  negligence,  but  is 
relieved  of  all  charges  other  than  the  freight 
charges. 

Shipper *s  protective  service  is  used  during 
those  periods  after  October  15  and  before  April  15, 
when  the  produce  is  of  such  a  nature  and  the  weather 
is  in  a  state  that  does  not  make  danger  from  freezing 
probable  nor  the  use  of  refrigeration  necessary. 
The  expense  of  heating  and  cooling  are  thus  saved. 
It  is  also  used  with  such  products  as  bulk  potatoes 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  loading  that  will  give 
protection  by  ordinary  methods,  and  with  such  other 
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Shipments  that  require  special  protective  measures 
that  ozily  a  messenger  can  give. 

Careful  Loading  Necessary 

In  securing  transit  protection  to  fruits  and 
vegetables,  not  only  must  we  protect  the  shipment 
against  those  factors  of  heat  and  cold  that  cause 
deterioration,  but  we  must  also  afford  protection 
against  breakage.    This  may  be  accomplished  through 
the  strength  of  the  package  and  through  its  secure 
and  rigid  loading.   A  great  deal  of  study  should  be 
given  by  the  student  to  the  suitability  of  the  pack- 
ages he  uses.    The  successful  shipper  will  always 
select  a  package  that  is  s\ire  to  reach  the  consiuner 
in  good  condition. 

With  a  good  package,  the  load  may  be  seciirely 
braced  so  that  no  shifting  will  take  place  as  the  car 
is  shunted  about  the  railroad  yards  or  started  or 
stopped  suddenly  on  the  road. 

Even  the  rigidly  built  refrigerator  car  is  under- 
going a  continual  weaving  motion  from  the  start  of 
the  Journey  to  the  end,  which  causes  a  movement  of 
packages  that  often  works  the  nails  out  of  the 
strips  that  are  placed  across  the  top  of  the  load, 
long  before  the  car  reaches  Its  destination. 

In  addition  to  swaying,  the  car  often  gets  to 
Jumping  on  its  springs,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
refrigerator  cars  of  less  rigid  construction.  This 
fairly  Jumps  the  load  loose  from  its  bracing.  The 
load  cannot  be  put  in  too  securely  nor  braced  too 
rigidly. 

How  to  Brace  a  Load 

All  boxes  or  crates  should  be  so  placed  that  the 
package's  greatest  strength  is  offered  to  the  end- 
thrusts  of  the  car.    The  packages  should  be  held  se- 
curely with  strips  across  the  width  of  the  car  to 
prevent  tipping  or  shifting  out  of  place. 
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All  oar  loaders  should  be  oheoked  up  from  time 
to  time  to  be  sure  that  they  are  not  stripping  their 
oars  oarelessly  and  that  they  are  placing  the  stacks 
of  packages  tightly  toward  the  ends  of  the  oar« 
Bracing  will  not  protect  a  loosely  loaded  oar. 

And  finally,  the  load  must  be  braced  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  bracing  breaking 
down. 

One  of  the  greatest  precautions  in  preventing 
the  breaking  down  of  the  center  bracing  of  a  car  is 
to  see  that  the  bunker  bulkheads  in  every  oar  are 
rigidly  in  place  with  fastenings  that  will  prevent 
their  swaying  away  from  the  load,  allowing  the  load 
to  move  bodily  away  from  and  toward  the  bracing. 

How  to  Load  Various  Packages 

Barrels  are  most  commonly  loaded  on  their  sides » 
with  ends  toward  the  sides  of  the  oar.   When  loaded 
in  this  manner,  the  nature  of  the  barrel  is  such  that 
it  braces  itself. 

The  bushel  basket  is  loaded  in  a  multitude  of 
ways ,  but  the  most  popular  and  one  of  the  best  methods 
is  the  "four-three  pack."   Four  baskets  are  placed 
against  the  bunker  bulkhead,  with  three  in  the  next 
layer  above  and  three  in  the  bottom  layer  of  the 
stack  immediately  in  front.    This  method  of  stacking 
allows  one  basket  to  sit  directly  above  the  edges  of 
f  otir  beneath  it  and  uses  all  the  strength  there  is  in 
the  basket.    By  using  this  method  of  stacking  and 
using  center  gates  with  rigid  bracing,  a  very  satis- 
factory load  may  be  installed. 

In  loading  the  hamper,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples should  be  used  as  in  loading  the  bushel 
basket. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  packages  to  load  satis- 
factorily is  the  Climax  basket,  which  is  used  exten- 
sively in  shipping  eastern  grapes.   On  account  of  the 
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baskets  not  fully  f  illlxig  up  the  space  across  the  car 
and  their  decided  tendency  to  fall,  much  breakage 
ensues.    Through  investigations  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  method  of  loading  was 
devised  whereby  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome 
by  placing  the  last  row  of  baskets  diagonally  so  as 
to  fill  up  all  of  the  space  intervening  between  the 
load  and  the  side  of  the  car.    With  a  little  practice 
and  patience,  this  type  of  load  can  be  worked  out 
without  additional  expense  and  a  great  saving  from 
breakage  loss  can  be  effected. 

How  to  Load  Bulk  Products 

There  are  two  things  to  take  into  consideration 
in  loading  in  bulk: 

1.  Protection  against  heat  or  cold 

2.  Removal 

With  such  products  as  are  loaded  in  bulk,  very 
little  precaution  is  taken  against  protection  from 
heat*    Certain  methods  have  been  worked  out  with 
the  shipment  of  early  cabbage  that  allows  for  the 
circulation  of  the  air  from  the  ventilators  through 
the  body  of  the  load.    This  is  accomplished  by 
installing  an  inverted  V-shaped  rack  in  the  center 
of  the  load. 

For  protection  of  bulk  loads  against  cold,  the 
most  effective  method  has  been  to  provide  an  air 
channel  completely  around  the  load  so  that  when  a 
stove  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  car,  the  heat, 
rising  to  the  ceiling  of  the  car,  may  flow  to  the  ends 
and  sides,  down  to  the  floor  and  be  drawn  through  the 
air  channel  toward  the  center  of  the  car  and  the  stove. 

For  convenience  in  removal,  potatoes  are  some- 
times loaded  with  bulkheads  at  the  center  of  the  car 
so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  at  the  doorway.  Whether 
or  not  this  provision  is  made,  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  desires  of  yo\ir  customers. 
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How  to  Load  for  Refrigeration  or  Ventilation 

To  secure  the  most  out  of  a  refrigerator  oar,  it 
is  necessary  so  to  place  the  load  that  no  interfer- 
ence will  be  had  with  the  free  circulation  of  cold 
air  within  the  oar  and  so  that  the  load  will  assist 
this  circulation  as  much  as  possible.    To  this  end, 
I    not  only  is  it  necessary  that  the  load  be  placed  with 
rows  running  lengthwise  of  the  oar  so  as  to  provide 
channels  for  the  cold  air  to  flow  away  from  the  ice 
bunkers,  but  inspection  should  be  made  in  each  car 
to  see  that  the  cold  air  as  it  leaves  the  ice  is  not 
obstructed  in  flowing  to  the  space  beneath  the  floor 
racks  or  beneath  the  load. 

Floor  racks  are  Installed  in  a  car  so  that  the 
cold  air  may  flow  quickly  and  unobstructedly  to  the 
center  of  the  car,  there  displacing  the  air  which  is 
rising  'and.  passing  over  and  through  the  load  of 
'    produce.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  only  way  in  which 
I    the  warm  produce  in  the  center  of  the  car  is  cooled  is 
by  this  circulation  from  the  ends  of  the  car.  The 
Qore  freely  the  air  currents  are  allowed  to  flow 
I    beneath  the  load,  the  more  rapid  is  the  circulation, 
and  hence  the  more  rapid  is  the  cooling. 

How  to  Load  Sacks  for  Refrigeration 

In  loading  sacks  for  refrigeration  or  ventila- 
tion, it  has  been  found  advisable  to  load  them  dif- 
ferently than  for  winter  loading.    The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  leaning  the  sacks  against  the 
sides  of  the  car,  leaving  an  air  channel  beneath  the 
outside  sacks  along  the  floor  and  wall  of  the  car. 
Sacks  are  laid  crosswise  on  the  tops  of  these  sacks 
and  thus  other  air  channels  are  made,  running  from 
the  bunkers  toward  the  center  of  the  car. 

How  to  Load  for  Winter  Shipments 

For  shipments  during  cold  weather,  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  body  of  your  load  as  compact  as 
possible.    The. less  surface  exposed,  the  better* 
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For  this  reason,  boxes  and  orates  should  not  be 
spaced,  but  should  be  loaded  close  together,  with 
all  of  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the  pile  cuid 
the  car  wall.    Sacks  should  be  laid  on  their  sides » 
leaving  a  space  between  the  load  and  the  walls. 

How  to  Distribute  Heat  in  a  Car 

In  protecting  shipments  against  cold,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  most  severe  freezing  damage 
takes  place  along  the  floor  of  the  car;  furthermore » 
that  in  heating  a  refrigerator  car,  a  portable  oil  or 
charcoal  heater  is  placed  above  the  ice  grates  in 
the  ends  of  the  car. 

It  will  be  seen  that  quite  effective  heating 
can  be  accomplished  above  the  heater,  but  in  order 
to  place  the  heat  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  draw  the  cold  air  from 
the  floor  so  that  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  heated 
air  which  will  come  from  the  upper  portion  of  the 
car  and  must  necessarily  be  drawn  down  beneath  the 
floor  racks  near  the  doors.    There  must  be  free  cir- 
culation of  air  both  above  and  below  the  load. 

With  these  fundamentals  in  mind,  the  following 
methods  of  loading  should  be  observed : 

1.  Place  every  load  on  floor  racks  that  provide 
ample  air  channels  running  lengthwise  of  the  car 

2.  Place  paper  beneath  the  load  on  the  floor 
racks  so  as  to  cause  the  cold  air  to  be  drawn  from  the 
center  of  the  car 

3.  Be  careful  that  this  paper  does  not  cover 
the  floor  racks  between  the  bracing  nor  block  the 
opening  between  the  floor  rack  and  the  base  of  the 
bunker 

4.  Allow  liberal  space  between  the  packages  on 
the  floor  adjacent  to  the  bunker  so  that  an  opening 
Is  provided 
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5.  Cover  the  face  of  the  bunker  with  paper  or 
other  material  so  as  to  oause  the  heater  to  draw  all 
of  its  cold  air  off  from  the  floor  beneath  the  floor 
racks,  but  not  so  as  to  prevent  the  emission  of  heat 
from  the  top  of  the  bunker  out  over  the  load 

6.  Make  sure  that  the  car  is  tight  about  the 
doors  and  hatches.    The  use  of  paper  is  valuable 
when  placed  so  that  it  prevents  or  directs  air 
currents    (See  Figure  6  and  Figure  7.) 


FIGURE  6.   LOADING  TO  PROTECT  AGAINST  FREEZING 

The  load  should  be  placed  as  shown  at  the  "A"  end  of  the  car,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  circulation  of  warm  air.  Without  circulation, 
those  products  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  will  freeze  as  in  ''B"  end 


FIGURE  7.   HOW  TO  PLACE  THE  HEATER 

The  beater  is  placed  in  the  ice  bunker  and  provision  must  be  made 
to  allow  for  air  circulation.   The  arrows  indicate  the  points  where 
circulation  must  be  insured  by  adequate  openinfirs 
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How  Inspection  In  Transit  Prevents  Loss 

Where  agents  are  maintained  at  various  points 
over  the  country,  your  Interests  will  be  protected 
to  have  them  Inspect  cars  of  fruit  or  vegetables  of 
doubtful  carrying  qiiallty.    In  case  the  condition  Is 
found  to  be  such  that  added  time  In  transit  will  causa 
serious  deterioration  and  loss,  disposition  can  be 
made  of  the  car  In  a  manner  that  may  prevent  a 
total  loss. 

The  Messenger 

Where  shipments  are  made  In  box  cars  and  the 
shipper  has  chosen  to  furnish  his  own  protection 
against  freezing,  cars  should  be  accompanied  by 
messengers  to  light  and  extinguish  heaters.  A 
cross-country  shipment  Is  a  hardship  for  a  messen- 
ger, since  he  will  get  a  very  limited  amount  of 
sleep  and  his  meals  will  be  very  Irregular.  Often, 
when  stopping  at  division  points  where  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  to  eat,  all  his  time  will  be  taken 
in  looking  after  the  heaters  in  the  cars  in  his  care. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  very  important  that 
conscientious  and  trustworthy  men  are  selected  for 
messengers,  otherwise  they  might  get  slack  during 
the  latter  end  of  the  trip,  resulting  in  disaster  to 
the  shipment. 

One  messenger  will  take  care  of  10  to  12  cars, 
but,  when  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  send  messen-^ 
gers  out  in  pairs,  as  they  can  often  assist  each 
other  in  times  in  emergency. 

Inspection  at  Terminals 

It  is  very  important  that  you  have  adequate  In- 
spection at  terminals  to  protect  yourself  in  hand- 
ling claims,  as  well  as  in  your  trading  relations 
with  the  buyers.    Often  an  inspection  may  be  secured 
from  an  authorized  inspector  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  TRANSPORTATION  RIGHTS 

Any  one  of  the  following  is  sufficient  cause 
for  a  claim  against  a  railroad: 

!•    Overcharge  for  services 

2.  Loss  through  wreck  or  fire 

3.  Damage  due  to  the  negligence  of  the  car- 
rier. Negligence  may  have  been  due  to  faulty  icing» 
improper  protection  against  freezing »  delay  in 
transit,  faulty  carst  or  from  other  causes.  If  the 
carrier  has  performed  all  of  its  duties  in  a  regular 
manner  and  your  goods  spoil  in  transit »  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  you  have  a  Just  claim. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  the  shipper  or  receiver 
to  determine  in  Just  what  respect  the  carrier  has 
been  negligent »  unless  the  shipment  has  encountered 
undue  delay.    Consequently,  when  a  shipment  arrives 
in  a  damaged  condition,  it  is  common  practice  to 
file  a  claim  for  the  loss  due  to  such  condition  and 
place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  carrier  that 
there  was  no  negligence. 

What  Claim  Records  to  Keep 

In  order  that  you  may  have  the  proper  records  on 
which  to  base  a  claim  should  your  shipment  become 
damaged  in  transit,  it  is  necessary  to  start  the 
file  of  records  before  the  damage  occurs.  Other- 
wise, the  rush  of  the  busy  season  may  cause  you  to 
overlook  a  number  of  important  things  that  will  be 
difficult  to  get  together  after  the  shipping  sea-- 
son.    In  keeping  this  record,  certain  printed  forms 
will  be  helpful. 
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What  Claim  Should  Contain 

Your  file  for  claim  collection  should  contain 
the  following: 

1*  Copy  of  the  car  order 

2.  Time  of  delivery  of  empty  car 

3*  Copy  of  bill  of  lading 

4.  Report  on  inspection  at  time  of  shipment 

5.  Report  on  inspection  at  time  of  arrival 

6.  Copy  of  invoice  showing  value  of  goods 

7.  Copy  of  account  sales »  if  any»  showing 
value  of  goods  as  received 

8.  Records  showing  allowances  under  sales 
price  due  to  damaged  condition  of  goods 

9.  Record  of  diversion  orders 

10.  Supplementary  records  showing  time  on  which 
demurrage  may  be  charged »  ice  used  on  track »  transit 
storage  charges  and  switching  charges 

File  Claim  Promptly 

While  it  is  not  necessary  to  file  claim  at  oncOt 
it  is  always  good  practice  to  file  it  Just  as 
promptly  as  the  necessary  data  by  which  you  may  de- 
termine the  amount  of  your  claim,  comes  to  hand.  It 
often  requires  a  long  time  to  get  settlement. 

Where  to  File  a  Claim 

The  claim  proper  should  be  filed  with  your  local 
agent,  unless  you  have  definite  proof  that  damage 
occurred  on  a  connecting  line.    It  is  not  probable 
that  settlement  will  come  through  the  local  agent » 
but  it  is  to  him  that  you  present  your  claim »  sup- 
ported by  your  invoice,  inspection  records,  account 
sales,  and  other  records  that  give  evidence  as  to 
your  loss. 
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The  Claim  Adjustment 

Needless  to  say,  your  files  must  cobtaln  copies 
of  all  records  that  you  turn  over  In  support  of  your 
claim.    In  claims  over  which  there  Is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  carrier.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  consider  the  claim  with  a  claim  ad- 
juster of  the  railroad  serving  you.    If  your  claims 
aggregate  large  amounts.  It  will  possibly  devolve 
upon  you  to  call  upon  the  claim  department  of  the 
railroad.    Such  a  call  should  be  arranged  for  when 
the  chief  claim  agent  advises  you  that  his  Investi- 
gations have  progressed  so  that  he  is  ready  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  with  you. 

It  is  not  often  necessary  to  bring  action 
against  a  railroad  for  the  settlement  of  a  legiti- 
mate claim^  but  in  every  settlement,  your  success 
will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  firmness  that  you  use 
and  in  the  ability  that  you  display  in  presenting 
your  case. 

Adjustment  companies  who  make  a  business  of 
settling  claims  are  now  becoming  evident  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.    They  work  upon  a  percentage 
of  the  amount  collected »  and  unless  you  are  well 
equipped  to  handle  your  own  claim  work,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  you  will  save  yourself  many  dollars 
by  making  use  of  such  traffic  firms. 


SECURING  ADEQUATE  RAILROAD  SERVICE 

Every  railroad  has  a  traffic  department  to  look 
after  new  patrons  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  old 
shippers.    Your  railroad,  undoubtedly,  has  a  gen- 
eral agent  who  will  call  upon  your  request  and 
assist  you  In  securing  the  service  that  you  think 
you  are  entitled  to. 

It  should  be  understood  by  all  shippers  that 
the  local  agent  belongs  to  the  operating  depart- 
ment of  a  railroad,  and  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
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department  to  transport  the  goods  tendered  to  it  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible.    Some  of  the 
methods  of  the  operating  department  do  not  at 
all  times  measure  up  to  the  service  that  the  public 
is  entitled  tOt  and  it  sometimes  occurs  that  this 
department  is  lax  in  its  dealings  with  the  public. 
But  the  traffic  department  is  maintained  to  see  that 
the  public  is  satisfied,  and,  for  the  most  partt 
your  troubles  should  be  taken  to  this  department  • 

If  you  desire  a  site  for  a  warehouse  on  the  rail- 
road's right-of-way^  the  traffic  department  is  the 
proper  place  to  make  application  for  a  lease. 

How  to  Secure  an  Adequate  Car  Supply 

In  these  days  of  severe  car  shortages,  it  stands 
the  shipper  well  in  hand  to  take  precautions  for 
future  car  supplies.    Your  shipping  district, 
therefore  t  should  see  that  your  railroad  is  informed 
as  to  the  probable  tonnage  to  be  shipped,  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  shipping  season. 

Since  many  railroads  have  placed  their  ref rig-  . 
erator  cars  in  a  national  pool  which  is  administered 
by  the  American  Railroad  Associatiout  it  is  advisable 
to  see  that  this  body,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  is  also  informed  of  your  needs. 

Some  districts  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  found  it 
advisable  to  keep  a  representative  at  the  executive 
headquarters  of  their  railroad,  of  the  American 
Railroad  Associatiout  and  also  in  a  position  to  call 
upon  the  Service  Bureau  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  Washington^  D.  C. ,  during  their  active 
shipping  season. 

Such  a  representative  not  only  sees  that  his 
railroad  executives  and  the  officers  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  get  cars  for  his  district,  but  also  brings 
the  needs  of  his  district  before  the  traffic  execu- 
tives of  the  connecting  lines  who  may  share  in  the 
business. 
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How  to  Secure  Traffic  Concessions 

The  first  step  to  secure  lower  freight  rates  or 
traffic  concessions  is  to  consider  the  subject  with 
the  traffic  department  of  your  railroad »  showing  ex-^ 
actly  what  your  needs  are  and  why  you  think  the  In- 
dustry Is  entitled  to  the  concessions,  or  better  yet» 
why  it  is  good  business  for  the  railroad  to  make  the 
concessions. 

Falling  in  thlSt  the  matter  may  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  freight  bureau  of 
the  district  in  which  you  are  located.    It  is  quite 
likely  that  this  organization  will  not  give  you 
greater  attention  than  is  accorded  you  by  your  car- 
rier. 

The  next  source  of  relief  is  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.    This  requires  the  filing  of 
a  formal  complaint »  whereupon  the  Commission  will 
grant  a  hearing  before  themselves  or  their  exam- 
iners.   This  procedure  requires  that  you  employ  an 
attorney  experienced  in  interstate  commerce  prac- 
tice »  and  to  do  this,  you  should  group  yourself  with 
others  Interested  in  the  same  case.    A  traffic  asso- 
ciation of  shippers  in  your  territory  forms  the 
logical  group  to  carry  on  such  work. 

How  to  Organize  a  Traffic  Association 

A  traffic  association  of  shippers,  with  a  paid 
secretai*y  or  manager  experienced  in  traffic  mat- 
ters»  is  a  good  investment  for  any  fruit  or  vege- 
table shipping  district.    Such  an  association  can 
handle  all  of  the  traffic  matters  such  as  freight 
rates,  car  supply,  train  schedules,  discriminatory 
tariffs,  and  can  even  collect  claims  for  its  mem- 
bers.   There  are  many  general  matters  affecting  the 
welfare  of  an  Industry,  not  entirely  of  a  traffic 
nature,  such  as  state  grading  rules,  labor,  and 
publicity,  that  can  very  well  be  handled  by  a 
traffic  association. 
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You  can  organize  such  an  association  in  your 
district  by  interesting  the  various  shippers  in  its 
possibilities. 

Funds  for  the  support  of  the  organization  may 
be  raised  by  having  each  shipper  pay  a  certain 
amount  per  car  or  by  each  agreeing  to  deduct  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  package  from  the  sale  of  the  grower's 
produce,  since  fundamentetllyt  transportation  is 
the  grower's  problem. 

In  the  Wenatchee  District  of  Washington,  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  is  used^  the  shipper  pays  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  car  for  the  benefits  that  he  re- 
ceives from  the  association,  and  he  agrees  to  be 
responsible  for  the  deduction  of  a  certain  amount 
for  each  package  that  he  handles.    In  this  manner, 
this  association  raises  an  annual  amount  of  about 
$25,000  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 


National  Shippers'  Organizations 

There  are  national  trade  organizations  of 
shippers  that  safeguard  the  interests  of  shippers 
in  traffic  matters,  keeping  representatives  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  follow  closely  the  work  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  Congress.  No 
sooner  do  the  railroads  file  a  new  tariff  that  is 
related  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industries  than 
these  organizations  analyze  it  and  instruct  their 
members  about  the  action. 

If  any  movement  is  started  that  is  detrimental 
or  discriminating  against  these  interestSt  these 
organizations  fight  it  from  start  to  finish  with 
the  best  legal  talent  to  be  found.    It  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  Join  one  or  more  of  these  organizations 
to  keep  inf ormedt  as  well  as  to  get  the  service  on 
all  phases  of  the  work. 
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The  more  important  of  these  organizations  are: 

American  Fruit  ft  Vegetable  Shippers  Association 
139  North  Clark  Street »  ChicagOt  Illinois 

Intemationgtl  Apple  Shippers  Association 

522  Mercantile  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

national  League  of  Commission  Merchants 

Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers 

127  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


This  subject  will  be  dealt  with  only  briefly, 
since  most  of  the  information  will  be  secured  in  the 
lessons  on  foreign  trade. 

The  ocean  shipment  will  require  your  booking 
space  in  advance  of  your  shipment,  and  this  can  best 
be  done  through  a  reliable  forwarding  agency,  al- 
though it  is  entirely  within  your  capacity  to  re- 
serve the  space  direct  from  the  shipping  company  if 
you  find  the  company  that  will  have  a  sailing  and 
available  space  about  the  time  that  you  wish  to 
make  your  shipment.    The  charges  of  such  forwarding 
companies  do  not  usually  amount  to  much,  as  they  are 
paid  a  brokerage  by  the  shipping  companies. 

How  to  Pack  for  Export 

Ocean  shipment  involves  additional  handling  of 
your  goods,  and  thus  requires  that  your  packages 
have  additional  strength.    Barrels  should  have  ade- 
quate "liners*  well  nailed  in  place.    Boxes  should 
be  strapped  or  wired  at  each  end,  the  strap  or  wire 
to  be  placed  close  up  to  the  cleat.    Boxes  having  a 
bulge  should  not  have  strapping  or  wiring  placed 
over  the  bulge. 
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Highly  perishable  fruits  require  refrigeration 
on  board  ship.    However^  with  the  exception  of  the 
early  varieties »  very  nearly  all  of  the  apples  ex- 
ported from  Atlantic  ports  move  under  common  stow- 
age (without  refrigeration).    Bxportations  to 
Europe  from  the  Pacific  Coast  via  the  Panama  Canal 
require  refrigeration^  and  when  so  shipped,  a  tem- 
perature of  32  degrees  should  be  requested. 

The  inland  B/L  is  exchanged  for  an  ocean  B/L^ 
at  which  time  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  payment  of  the  inland  freight 
charges.    If  the  shipping  company  requires  the  pre- 
payment of  ocean  freight,  you  will  also  have  to  take 
care  of  this  before  the  shipment  can  go  forward. 

It  is  always  a  good  policy  to  allow  the  rail- 
roads ample  time  to  deliver  before  the  sailing  date 
of  a  ship,  because  they  often  deviate  from  their 
schedules  and  it  places  the  shipper  in  a  bad  pre- 
dicament if  the  goods  do  not  arrive  until  after  the 
ship  has  sailed. 

Free  Storage  at  the  Dock 

Some  ports  give  the  shipper  30  days  free  storage 
on  their  docks  when  the  goods  are  moving  in  export 
trade,  with  moderate  rates  of  storage  after  this 
time.  In  some  seaports,  the  docks  are  owned  by  the 
railroads  and  shipping  companies  and  no  dock  charges 
are  made.  In  other  ports,  the  docks  are  municipally 
owned  and  a  charge  may  be  made. 

In  Atlantic  ports,  so  much  of  the  loading  is 
done  from  lighters  that  the  B/L  should  bear  the 
notation:    "For  export  —  Lighterage  Free."  In 
this  case,  no  dock  or  other  port  charges  are  made. 
If  the  name  of  the  ship  is  known  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment the  notation  should  read:    "For  Export  on  the 

SS.  .    Sailing  (date)  

—  Lighterage  Free.  • 

In  addition  to  the  handling  of  the  contract  with 
the  shipping  company,  it  is  necessary  for  your  ship- 
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ment  to  be  cleared  through  United  States  Customs • 
This  requires  your  declaring  the  value  of  the  goods  on 
special  forms  Issued  by  the  government,  but  does  not 
require  the  payment  of  any  form  of  duty.   All  of  this 
work  can  best  be  left  to  the  care  of  a  forwarding  oom- 
pany»  as  such  a  company  Is  very  familiar  with  all  of 
the  details  and  the  charge »  If  any,  will  be  Inconse- 
quential. 

The  collection  of  loss  and  damage  claims 
against  a  shipping  company  has  not  had  Its  pro- 
cedure developed  to  the  same  extent  as  has  claim 
work  between  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
rail  carriers.    Unless  the  shipping  company  has 
keen  competition  and  desires  your  good  will.  It  is 
probable  that  you  will  not  get  much  satisfaction  in 
presenting  your  claims  unless  you  bring  legal 
action  against  the  company. 

Insurance  takes  care  of  the  loss  in  case  of 
shipwreck  or  damage  from  the  seas,  and  it  is  to  your 
interest  to  see  that  every  shipment  is  protected  by 
some  reliable  insurance  company. 

Some  insurance  companies  have  Issued  policies 
against  deterioration  of  fruit  in  ocean  transit. 
On  account  of  severe  losses  that  the  Insurance  com- 
panies have  met  with  on  certain  shipments  to  Great 
Britain,  they  are  not  anxious  to  write  this  type  of 
insurance  and  have  raised  their  premiums  to  the 
point  that  practically  makes  it  prohibitive. 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE  MONEY 


A  lot  of  money  is  tied  up  while  farm  products 
are  in  the  process  of  being  m€a*keted.    Not  many  pro- 
ducers or  middlemen  have  enough  capital  of  their 
own  to  finance  their  marketing  operations.  They 
depend  therefore,  upon  banks  to  supply  the  money. 

How  can  a  banking  connection  be  made  that  will 
be  adequate  for  the  business  you  conduct? 

How  can  you  secure  the  proper  rate  of  credit  to 
enable  you  to  handle  as  much  produce  as  you  would 
like? 

How  can  you  secure  money  for  products  before 
they  arrive  at  terminal  markets? 

These  and  "one  thousand  and  one"  other  ques- 
tions on  financing  are  dealt  with  in  the  lessons 
that  follow. 

Financing  is  one  of  the  biggest  subjects  in 
marketing.    In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  sub- 
jects in  any  business.    Almost  every  business  has 
had  some  unsatisfactory  experience  in  financing, 
and  in  most  cases,  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  proprietor  of  the  business  had  known  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  credit  is  based. 

The  lessons  in  this  course  treat  the  subject 
specifically  from  the  standpoint  of  m€a*keting. 
Nevertheless,  they  provide  a  liberal  education  in 
financing  for  anyone  interested  in  any  business. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

bunker,  n.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  a  compartment 
In  the  end  of  a  refrigerator  car  into  which  ice  is 
placed • 

bunker  bulkhead,    A  partition  between  the  ice 
bunker  of  a  refrigerator  car  and  the  space  allowed 
for  loading  goods. 

carrier* 3  protective  service.  Service  performed  by 
carriers  through  which  perishable  goods  are  pro- 
tected while  in  transit  for  which  the  shipper  pays  a 
specific  charge t  the  carrier  assuming  the  liability 
of  damage.  Examples  are:  Refrigerator  service  and 
heating  service.  See  alsOt  "shipper's  protective 
service." 

claim,  n.    As  used  in  this  lessout  a  demand  upon  a 
transportation  company  for  reimbursement  due  to 
some  loss. 

j     common  car  service.    Service  of  railroads  in  sup- 
plying ordinary  box  cars  for  shipments;  as  differ- 
entiated from  refrigerator  car  service,  ventila- 
tor car  service,  and  heater  car  service. 

consignee,  n.    The  one  to  whom  goods  are  consigned  or 
shipped.    The  one  who  ships  the  goods  is  the  con- 
signor. 

delivery  order.    An  order  issued  by  a  shipper  in- 
structing the  railroad  company  to  release  a  ship- 
ment of  goods  to  the  consignee  upon  the  payment  of 
freight. 

demurrage .  n.  The  remuneration  charged  by  rail- 
roads or  boat  lines  for  the  detention  of  a  car  or 

I     vessel  beyond  the  free  time  allowed  for  loading  or 

j     unloading,  or  for  reconsignment. 

direct  shipment.    A  shipment  that  has  been  paid 
for,  or  one  that  the  shipper  wishes  delivered  im- 
mediately to  the  consignee  without  any  collection 
being  made  against  him  other  than  the  freight 
charges. 

diversion  order.    An  order  issued  to  the  railroad 
company  requesting  a  shipment  to  be  reshipped  to 
some  destination  other  than  its  original  destina- 
tion. 
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floor  racks >    Slatted  racks  placed  on  the  floors  of 
refrigerator  oars»  providing  air  channels  running 
lengthwise  of  the  car  beneath  the  load. 

foreign  line.    A  line  of  railroad  other  than  the 
one  over  which  a  shipment  is  originally  made. 

four- three  pack.    A  method  of  ea*ranging  packages  in 
a  car,  wherein  four  packages  are  alternated  with 
three  packages  in  the  layers  and  stacks. 

half  tank  icing.  The  filling  of  an  ice  bunker  in  a 
refrigerator  car  only  one-half  full. 

hamper,  n.    A  lights  tall  basket  used  especially 
for  packing  such  light  vegetables  as  lettuce »  pars- 
ley, beans,  and  so  on.    A  hamper  is  round,  and  is 
smaller  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.    It  has  been 
made  in  many  different  sizes,  but  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  recommended  that  it  be 
made  in  only  five  sizes,  containing  8  quarts,  16 
quarts,  32  quarts,  and  4B  quarts;  two  styles  to  be 
made,  each  containing  48  quarts,  one  larger  at  the 
bottom  than  the  other. 

hatch.  n»    A  door  on  the  top  of  a  refrigerator  car 
used  for  ventilating  and  for  closing  the  opening 
through  which  ice  is  placed  in  the  bunkers. 

ice  plug.  A  thick  insulated  door  that  is  placed  into 
the  opening  through  which  ice  is  admitted  into  the 
bunker  of  a  refrigerator  car,  and  which  is  used  in 
addition  to  the  hatch  or  door.    The  purpose  of  the 
plug  is  to  prevent  the  cold  from  escaping  through 
the  hatch  way. 

indorse,  v.    To  enter  your  name  on  a  document.  An 
indorsement  usually  makes  the  indorser  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  the  document. 

lighter,  n.  A  barge  or  flat  boat  commonly  used  for 
loading  and  unloading  ships. 

liner,  n.    A  small  strip  of  wood  nailed  in  place 
against  the  staves  of  a  barrel  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  barrel  head  so  as  to  hold  the  strips  better  in 
the  groove. 

manifest,  n.  1.    A  statement  issued  for  custom  offi- 
cials by  the  master  of  a  vessel  in  which  all  of  the 
information  required  by  these  officials  regarding 
the  cargo  of  the  ship  is  supplied ;  usually  the  vari- 
eties, grades,  and  sizes  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  given  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  package. 
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2.    A  list  of  the  articles  contained  In  a  car,  usu- 
ally tacked  Inside  the  car  by  the  shipper.  It 
serves  the  consignee  In  checking  the  contents  of 
the  car. 

open  billing.    The  consigning  of  a  shipment  with- 
out specifying  the  exact  route  to  be  followed.  In 
other  words.  It  Is  left  to  the  railroad  company  to 
select  the  route* 

open  shlwient.  The  same  as  direct  shipment »  which 
see. 

order  bill  of  lading.    A  form  of  bill  of  lading  pre- 
f orred  for  banking  purposes.    Usually  handled  by 
the  shipper's  bank  which  sends  lt»  accompanied  by 
draft,  to  a  correspondent  bank  at  point  of  destina- 
tion, which  bank  surrenders  the  bill  of  lading  to  con- 
signee upon  payment  of  draft.    An  order  bill  of 
lading  must  be  presented  to  the  railroad  company  be- 
fore the  goods  It  represents  will  be  released  to  the 
consignee. 

passing  report.    A  report  made  by  some  employee  of 
the  railroad  Indicating  the  location  of  a  shipment 
in  transit. 

Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.  1.    A  uniform 
tariff  covering  rules,  regulations  and  rates  on 
specialized  services  such  as  ref rlgeratlon^  venti- 
lation and  heating,  for  the  protection  of  perish- 
ables In  transit  on  all  railroads  In  the  United 
States. 

respiration,  n.    The  process  of  breathing.  The 
respiration  of  fruits  or  vegetables  embodies  the 
taking  In  of  oxygen  from  the  surrounding  air  through 
the  skin,  its  combination  with  the  cell  contents 
(oxidization)  and  the  throwing  off  of  the  products 
of  oxidization,  mostly  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

roller,  n.    A  car  in  transit.    The  term  usually  im- 
plies that  the  car  has  not  been  sold  and  that  the 
shipper  is  endeavoring  to  sell  the  goods  while  in 
transit. 

shipper's  protective  service.    An  arrangement  with 
a  railroad  company  whereby  the  shipper  assumes  all 
liability  from  losses  from  freezing  not  due  to  car- 
rier's negligence.    The  railroad  company  provides 
free  transportation  for  a  messenger  to  accompany 
the  shipment  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  it ;  the 
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opposite  of  carrier's  protective  service  in  Aich 
the  railroad  company  assumes  the  liability  of  loss« 
spot.  V.    To  place  a  car  at  a  particular  point  for 
loading  or  unloading. 

standard  ventilation.    An  arrangement  in  which  the 
carrier  agrees  to  have  ventilators  closed  on  ven- 
tilated cars  when  the  outside  temperature  falls 
below  32  degrees t  and  to  have  the  ventilators  open 
when  the  outside  temperature  rises  above  32  de- 
grees. 

straight  bill  of  lading.    A  bill  of  lading  ,rtich 
is  not  the  exclusive  order  of  the  shipper  to  the 
carrier  for  the  delivery  of  goods  to  consignee.  In 
lieu  of  the  bill  of  lading  itself  a  written  or  tele- 
graphic delivery  order  may  be  used  by  the  shipper 
to  release  the  shipment  to  the  consignee  when  this 
form  of  bill  of  lading  Is  used  (see  "order  bill  of 
lading")*. 

strip  (a  car) ,  v.    To  place  strips  of  wood  across  a 
car  In  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  packages  in 
place.    Stripping  a  car  usually  contemplates  the 
provision  of  spaces  between  packages  for  free  air 
circulation  during  the  summer  months  and  for  hold- 
ing packages  together  in  a  solid  body  for  protection 
against  cold  during  the  winter. 

traffic  manager.    An  official  who  supervises  the 
shipping  and  routing  of  merchandise. 

tramp  car.    A  car  that  Is  consigned  to  a  fictitious 
destination  with  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  car 
to  Its  ultimate  destination. 

waybill,  n.    A  document  prepared  for  each  car  of 
goods  (either  c.l.  or  l.c.l.)  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany from  the  bills  of  lading  showing  names  of  the 
shippers,  consignees,  quantity  of  goods »  rate,  in- 
structions covering  protection,  and  all  charges 
carried  against  the  shipments  by  the  carrier.  The 
waybill  accompales  the  car  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
road employees  and  from  its  information  the  freight 
bill  Is  tendered  at  its  destination. 
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Hoir  to  swPT  mis  usson 

While  bankers  want  to  be  of  the  utmost  service 
to  all  customers,  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  so 
17  people  has  prevented  many  bankers  from 
»lainin8  the  details  0t  eradit  Mthods  to  all 
of  their  customers.    Consequently,  there  are  many 
in  the  marketing  field  who  are  handicapping  them- 
selves with  inadequate  financing  because  they  do 
not  understand  the  methods  that  are  available  to 
thefli* 

The  plans  described  in  this  lesson  are  all 
practical  and  in  actual  use.    Ihey  may  be  used  in 
section,  and  any  up-t<>-date  banker,  whose 
^ital  is  sufficient  will,  undoubtedly,  be  glad 
"^oarry  out  his  part  of  any  of  these  plans. 


Financing  Meeds  0f  the  Industry 

Before  going  into  the  detailed  methods  of 
financing,  it  is  import atnt  to  understand  the 
needs  of  the  industry,  and  this  is  adequately  set 
forth  in  Fart  I.    Do  not  slight  this  part,  and  do 
not  start  to  study  f&rt  II  until  you  are  sure  that 
9U  have  a  clear  picture  In  year  alnd  of  the 
lolal  needs  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
f-I^Qdnstry.    With  Part  I  mastered,  you  will  then  be 
aCle  to  understand  much  better  the  practical  use 
that  can  be  made  of  the  vwieus  credit  plans 
described  in  Part  II. 

By  all  means,  talk  with  your  local  banker 
after  you  feel  that  you  have  mastered  this  lesson* 
If  fruits  and  vegetables  are  shipped  from  your 
station,  you  will  probably  find  that  one  or  more 

of  the  plans  described  in  Part  II  are  actually  in 
use  there,  and  you  can  get  some  specific  Instances 
that  will  fix  these  plans  in  your  mind  much  better 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 

If  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  shipped  from 
your  station,  you  still  can  get  help  from  your 
banker  beoause  similar  oredlt  plans  are  used  for 
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other  purposes.    It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  copy  of  this  lesson  in  your  pocket  when  you  call 
at  the  bank,  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not 
to  refer  to  it  unless  you  need  to.    Your  banker 
will  be  favorably  impressed  if  you  talk  with  him 
in  an  intelligent  way  about  these  various  financ- 
ing plans,  and  he  may  ask  where  you  learned  about, 
financing.    When  he  sees  that  you  are  making  a 
real  effort  to  learn,  he  will  probably  volunteer 
to  help  you  whenever  you  need  help  in  the  future » 
The  average  customer  doesn^t  talk  things  over 
enough  with  his  banker.    That  is  why  few  men  get 
as  much  service  from  the  bank  as  they  should. 
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FINANCING  THE  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  INDUSTRY 


By  CHARLES  J.  BRAND  * 


The  financing  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  Involves  many  variable  factors.    These  fac- 
tors vary  with  the  crop,  with  the  section  of  the 
country »  with  the  seasons,  with  the  type  of  enter- 
prise or  enterprisers*  need  of  financing,  and  with 
many  other  facts  and  conditions. 


THE  FINANCING  NEEDS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  cash  and  credit  problems  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  growers  and  distributers  fall  into  two 
principal  parts. 

1.  Credit  from  the  time  the  work  of  growing  a 
crop  begins  until  money  from  its  sale  is  at  hand 
to  pay  the  loans 

2.  Funds  for  merchants  and  middlemen  from  the 
time  they  begin  to  make  advances  to  growers  for 
production  purposes  or  for  products  shipped,  until 
the  money  paid  for  goods  by  consumers  is  finally 
received 

Financing  requires  both  cash  and  credit.  In 
some  cases,  individuals,  partnerships,  corporate » 
or  cooperative  enterprises,  are  able  to  provide 
from  their  own  resources  funds  necess£ury  to 
conduct  all  growing  and  marketing  operations^ 

*Fonierly  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of  the  American  Fruit 
Crowere,  Incorporated;  for  complete  etateoent  of  hia  experience,  aee 
Leaaon  I. 
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Fortiinate  indeed,  and  few,  are  the  producing  and 
marketing  organizations  that  have  funds  to  carry 
on  their  operations  without  outside  financial 
help. 

Individuals,  loan  companies,  commercial  credit 
institutions,  and  others  that  provide  facilities 
for  financing  serve  a  very  important  purpose  and, 
although  they  are  middlemen  in  the  usual  inclusive 
sense  of  that  word,  they  are,  nevertheless,  indis- 
pensable factors  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to 
compensation  for  the  use  of  their  cash  and  credit 
facilities. 

The  necessity  for  credit  arises  largely  from 
the  fact  that  the  planting  and  harvesting  periods 
are  far  apart.    Furthermore,  harvest  is  often  more 
or  less  distant  in  point  of  time  or  from  actual 
constunption*    Someone  must  supply  the  money  to  pay 
for  labor  and  other  costs  during  the  time  between 
planting  and  final  consumption.    This  financing 
requires  much  larger  sums  than  most  of  us  realize. 

What  Operations  Need  to  Be  Financed 

Usually  the  individual  producer  has  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  a  part  of  the  cost  of  growing  and 
marketing  crops. 

Labor  costs  of  plowing,  harrowixig,  seeding, 
care,  and  harvesting  of  crops,  are  naturally  the 
most  important  in  point  of  expense.    In  those 
cases  where  the  operation  is  a  small  one  and  the 
producer  is  compelled  to  hire  but  little,  his 
credit  needs  during  this  period  are  small. 

Where  large  scale  production  is  the  rule  and 
intensively  grown  products  are  produced,  the  oper- 
ating costs  during  this  stage  may  be  very  high. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  such  crops  as  celery 
and  cantaloupes  (the  latter  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
of  California,  the  former  in  the  vegetable  section 
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around  Sanford,  Florida),  the  oost  may  amount  to 
as  high  as  |100  to  |200  per  acre,  and  sometlnes  to 
even  more. 

What  Supplies  Meed  to  Be  Financed 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers.  In  conmon  with 
other  agricultural  producers,  require  two  kinds  of 
credit  for  purchasing  supplies*    Supplies  of  the 
more  permanent  character,  such  as  tools.  Imple- 
ments, drainage,  and  irrigation  systems,  cost  much 
and  their  use  Is  for  a  long  period.  Consequently, 
loans  for  these  supplies  are  usually  made  for 
loxiger  periods  than  loans  for  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  so  on«    Seed,  fertilizers,  chemicals  for  pro- 
tection against  Insect  and  fungus  pests,  marketing 
supplies  such  as  boxes,  barrels,  crates,  sacks, 
paper,  nails  and  labels,  require  the  use  of 
shorter  time  credit  facilities.    However,  in  the 
aggregate,  huge  sums  are  necessary  for  these 
purposes* 

The  Time  Element  in  Financing 

Usually,  short  term  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
marketing  supplies,  the  financing  of  harvesting 
and  shipping,  and  for  the  payment  of  freight  and 
other  transportation  costs,  is  more  readily 
obtained  than  is  credit  for  longer  time  use*  The 
working  out  of  this  situation  Is  evidenced  by  the 
establishment  by  the  federal  government  of  the 
Farm  Loan  Board  to  care  for  the  long  time  needs  of 
agriculture,  particularly  for  the  purchase  of 
farms  and  for  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Ordinary  conmercial  credit  Institutions, 
either  through  the  direct  provision  of  credit  to 
growers  or  through  the  indirect  provision  of 
credit  through  distributing  merchants,  have  largely 
taken  care  of  the  needs  for  immediate  marketing 
purposes. 
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This  has  left  the  nedlum  length  loans  rela- 
tively improvided  for.    Ihey  apply  to  the  crops 
that  require  one»  two»  three,  or  even  four  years 
to  bring  to  naturity.    These  intermediate  credits 
are  not  taken  care  of  adequately  either  by  present 
commercial  banking  facilities  or  by  farm  mortgage 
loan  institutions*    The  diversity  of  requirement 
in  financing  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  a  few  specific  cases. 

At  this  time  (January,  192S)  Congress  is 
considering,  and  likely  to  pass,  legislation  to 
provide  more  adequately  for  intermediate  term 
credit.    Two  bills  are  under  consideration,  the 
bill  of  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  having  passed  the 
Senate  and  the  bill  sponsored  by  Representative 
Sydney  Anderson  of  Minnesota  and  Senator  Lenroot 
of  Wisconsin  is  being  debated  in  the  House. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  combination  of  the  two 
bills  will  be  made  and  that  the  final  legislation 
will  provide  discounts  and  advances  for  suitable 
periods  of  time  on  the  basis  of  agricultural  and 
live  stock  paper,    the  discount  agency  to  have 
ample  capital  and  to  be  authorized  to  issue 
standard  bonds  or  debentures  on  sueh  paper.  These 
bonds  or  debentures  will  be  available  for  purchase 
by  Investors  everywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
even  abroad,  and  their  national  and  standardized 
character  will  give  great  confidence  to  them. 

Such  a  system  of  intermediate  credit,  when 
established,  should  benefit  particularly  those 
s#ction8  of  the  country  which  are  remote  from 
centers  of  loanable  capital. 

How  to  Finance  Annual  Crops 

Annual  crops  produce  their  fruit  and  are  ready 
for  market,  generally  speaking,  in  six  months  or 
less  from  the  time  of  planting.    The  season  of  the 
year  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  geographical 
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location  of  the  producing  area.    California  canta- 
loupes and  Florida  potatoes  are  planted  as  early 
as  February.    The  potatoes  are  ready  for  market  In 
April  and  May,  and  the  cantaloupes  In  June. 

Money  advanced  for  production  and  distribution 
expense  is  released  by  sale  of  the  product  to 
consumers,  generally  speaking  within  three  to  five 
months  from  the  time  of  planting. 

In  some  sections,  these  crops  require  inten- 
sive soil  preparation,  temporary  or  permanent 
irrigation  or  drainage  structures,  and  other 
things  that  involve  cost  through  a  more  extended 
period  of  time. 

How  to  Finance  Perennial  Crops 

In  contrast,  perennial  crops,  particularly  the 
majority  of  the  fruit  crops,  require  from  a  few 
to  many  years  from  the  time  of  planting  until  they 
come  into  bearing. 

Citrus  fruits,  for  instance,  produce  no  crops 
worthy  of  mention  until  about  seven  years  of  age. 
The  different  varieties  of  apples  require  from  7 
to  12  years,  varying  of  course,  with  the  variety 
and  the  section  of  the  country.    Peaches  require, 
generally  speaking,  three  to  four  years  before  they 
bear  crops  sufficient  to  pay  even  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion for  the  first  year's  bearing. 

Throughout  these  extended  periods,  the  owner 
must  either  provide  from  his  own  means  or  through 
his  credit,  the  financial  resouroes  necessary  to 
bring  the  crops  to  the  point  of  production. 

In  the  case  of  both  citrus  fruits  and  apples, 
the  proceeds  of  labor  frequently  are  not  available 
when  the  fruit  has  been  brought  to  consumable  con- 
dition*   In  the  case  of  both  oranges  and  lemons, 
it  may  be  necessary  by  reason  of  marketing  or 
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transportation  conditions  to  retain  the  fruit  on 
the  trees  for  periods  of  weeks  or  even  months 
before  remunerative  sale  is  possible. 

In  the  oase  of  apples,  the  harvesting  period 
of  the  winter  varieties  usually  extends  from  mid- 
September  to  mid-November,  vetrying  with  the  variety 
and  the  section  of  the  country,  while  consumption 
of  the  stored  product  extends  through  until  the 
following  June,  necessitating  the  tying  up  of 
capital  through  a  period  of  nearly  eight  or  nine 
months. 

How  Growers  Can  Finance  Themselves 

Practices  with  reference  to  methods  of  financing 
vary  greatly.    The  actual  production  of  apples  in 
the  northwestern  states  up  to  harvesting  time,  is 
financed  almost  wholly  by  producers  and  local  banks 
in  producing  sections. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growing  of  cantaloupes  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  is  from  beginning  to  end  financed 
almost  completely  by  distributers  and  commission 
merchants.    That  is,  the  distributers  lend  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  producers. 

Such  financing  involves  large  sums*   As  an  illus- 
tration, consider  an  organization  marketing  less 
than  600  cars.    It  might  at  times,  advance  to  growers 
prior  to  marketing  time  between  $300,000  and  $500,000. 
As  the  total  early  crop  which  requires  so  large  a  sum 
to  finance,  amounted  in  1922  to  over  20,000  cars,  it 
is  easily  seen  how  large  a  sum  is.  involved  in 
financing  even  the  early  part  of  a  single  crop. 

When  Commission  Men  Lend  to  Growers 

The  competition  of  commission  merchants  and  dis- 
tributers to  encourage  growers  to  engage  in  produc- 
tion has  been  so  keen  that  not  only  are  the  growers 
financed  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  its 
close,  but  in  a  great  many  instances,  they  are  not 
even  charged  interest  on  the  money  advanced  to 
them. 
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N»»dlMS  to  say,  th»se  grovers  have  a  relatively 
small  stake  in  their  operations  which  evidences 
itself  in  many  ways  and  particularly  in  the  readi- 
ness vith  which  they  dosert  one  area  of  production  to 
seek  aaotber. 

The  growers  in  this  case»  particularly  in  so  far 
as  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Turlock  sections  in  Cali- 
f  omia»  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arisona,  and  the  Rocky 
Ford  section  in  Colorado,  are  concerned,  are  for  the 
major  part  Japanese. 

The  edien  land  laws  of  California  and  a  few  other 
states  tend  further  to  restrict  their  opportunity 
to  produce  except  as  hired  hands. 

Manufacturing  industries  frequently  are  able 
to  proyide  a  large  part  of  their  operating  capital 
from  their  own  treasuries.    For  instance,  the  well 
known  mail  order  house.  Sears  Roebuck  k  Company, 
whose  business  is  so  largely  with  farmers,  carries » 
according  to  the  financial  press,  a  daily  cash  bal- 
ance of  about  twelve  million  dollars.    This  firm  is 
able  without  even  a  ripple  in  its  ordinary  opera- 
tions, to  buy  three  million  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  pay  spot  cash  without  borrowing. 

How  Other  Industries  Finance 

The  financial  Journals  and  the  newspapers  have 
recently  carried  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Company's  financial  status  showing  cash  in 
banks  of  one  hundred  fifteen  million  dollars  out  of 
total  assets  of  more  than  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars.   The  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company 
carries  such  large  cash  balances  that  it  is  able  to 
finance  practically  all  of  its  current  operations 
without  bank  borrowing. 

this  desirable  situation  does  not  exist  in  the 
perishable  industries  with  the  heavy  money  require- 
ments falling  all  at  one  time.  Practically  no  firm 
expects  to  finance  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  needs 
out  of  its  own  cash. 
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The  f  inanolng  of  the  industry  can  be  considered 
by  types  of  enterprises: 

1.  Individuals 

2.  Partnerships 
3«  Corporations 

4.  Cooperative  Institutions 

How  Can  Money  Be  Secured? 

To  a  varying  extent,  the  same  sources  of  per- 
manent and  borrowed  capitcd  are  available  to  all 
types  of  enterprises.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  considerable  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  these 
different  sources  of  capitcd  are  called  upon. 

The  Financing  of  Individuals 

Individuals »  whether  engaged  in  production, 
shipping,  receiving,  or  marketing,  depend  more 
largely  upon  their  own  resources  than  any  other  type 
of  enterprise.    These  are  supplemented  by  mortgage 
loans  for  permanent  improvements  on  the  farm,  crop 
liens,  open  account  credit  at  the  banks  (plain  notes) , 
collateral  loans  secured  both  by  notes  and  securi- 
ties. Joint  account  arrangements,  advances  on  the 
sale  of  products  for  future  delivery,  and  in  other 
ways.    These  methods  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Part 
II  of  this  lesson. 

Money  provided  by  individual  growers  themselves 
is  usually  set  aside  from  year  to  year.    It  may  be 
placed  on  deposit  in  the  bank  at  a  low  rate  of  inte- 
est.    It  may  be  invested  in  certificates  of  deposit 
usually  at  somewhat  higher  rates,  or  in  short  time 
notes,  or  in  various  forms  of  acconmodation  loans, 
conditioned  upon  the  money  being  available  when  it 
is  needed  particularly  for  crop  movement  and  mar- 
keting. 

Shippers  and  smaller  marketing  agencies, 
whether  individual,  partnership,  or  corporate  in 
character,  utilize  the  same  sources  and  methods. 
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The  Flnanolng  of  Partnerships 

There  is  no  fundamental  difference  betveen  the 
financing  of  partners  and  the  financing  of  individ-i 
uals.    Generally  speaking »  combined  resources 
through  the  formation  of  partnerships  add  to  the 
volume  of  business,  thiis  increasing  its  earning 
capacity  and  its  supervisory  povers»  and  hence 
enabling  it  to  borrov  more  freely  in  larger  sums  or 
at  lower  rates  of  interest. 

The  Financing  of  Corporations 

All  of  the  vays  of  financing  open  to  individuals 
and  partnerships  are »  in  a  general  vay  at  least ,  open 
to  corporations.    Corporations  have  one  additional 
means  of  financing  that  is  of  the  greatest  value 
which  neither  individuals,  partnerships »  nor  coop-> 
erative  associations  can  utilize  to  so  great  an 
extent. 

Financing  by  Selling  Securities — This  is 
through  the  sale  of  the  securities  of  the  corpora- 
tion»  either  in  the  form  of  preferred  or  common  stock 
or  in  the  form  of  short  time  notes  or  bonds  of  longer 
maturity.   A  corporation  with  a  net  worth  of  $100,000 
will  frequently  borrow  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  or 
$300,000. 

A  corporation  having  a  net  worth  of  one  million 
dollars  may  borrow  through  the  various  ways  open  to 
it,  a  million  more.    Generally  speaking,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  permanent  funds  received  by  sale  of  stock 
or  by  sale  of  bonds  and  notes  is  used  for  current 
operational  purposes. 

It  is  the  theory  and  general  practice  with  re- 
spect to  permanent  financing  that  the  money  obtained 
therefrom  shall  be  invested  to  a  large  extent  in  fixed 
assets,  such  as:   property,  packinghouses,  ware- 
houses, or  refrigerator  cars. 

A  large  corporation  handling,  say  25,000  cars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  a  year,  may  well  need  to  borrow 
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at  the  peak  of  its  operations  as  Buch  as  two  million 
dollars.    This  sum  proTides  for  its  current  capital 
needs  and  also  for  placing  in  storage  such  products 
as  are  commonly  stored  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
supply  its  trade  throughout  the  season  of  non-pro- 
duction. 

Banks  pref er»  and  oftentimes  require*  that  all 
loans  shall  be  paid  once  a  year*   That  is»  the  con- 
cern must,  at  least  once  a  year,  have  a  period  when 
it  has  no  money  at  all  borrowed  from  the  bank.  The 
seasonal  relationships  of  the  perishable  crops  are 
such  that  this  requirement  is  difficult  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  distributing  firms  to  comply  with« 
The  peak  loads  for  different  crops  fall  in  many  months 
during  the  year  so  that,  while  the  average  peak  load 
for  all  crops  generally  occurs  in  the  autiunn  when  the 
movement  into  storage  is  heaviest,  financing  re- 
quirements are  heavy  during  other  months  of  the  year 
as  well. 

Southern  potato  growers  \isually  require  the  most 
money  in  April.  The  maximum  of  loans  to  cantaloupe 
growers  in  the  Imperial  Valley  falls  in  Hay  and  some- 
times in  June,  depending  on  the  earllness  or  lateness 
of  the  marketing  season.  Apples,  potatoes,  onions, 
and  cabbage,  which  are  stored  so  heavily,  occasion  the 
heaviest  credit  burden  in  November  or  December. 
There  is  no  season  during  the  year  when  banking  accom- 
.  modatlon  is  not  necessary. 

The  most  effective  way  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  banks  in  this  matter  would  be  to  provide,  pref- 
erably from  the  sale  of  stock  either  common  or  pre- 
ferred, the  average  amount  required  at  the  time  of 
year  when  the  bank  loans  of  the  corporation  are  low- 
est, and  then  to  depend  on  bank  loans  merely  for  addi- 
tional needs.    Such  a  treatment  of  the  problem  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  banks  and  they  would  be 
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quite  willing »  whtro  othtr  conditions  are  satis- 
factory* to  finance  a  corporation  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

Financing  of  Cooperative  Associations 

Very  generally,  cooperative  associations  are 
under-financed »  both  as  to  permanent  and  as  to  oper- 
ating capited.    Those  that  require  packing  houses 
and  similar  permanent  facilities  usually  sell  stock 
in  a  manner  similar  to  any  corporation.    I  have  in 
mind  a  cooperative  organization,  vhich  in  1921, 
handled  $682,000  vorth  of  its  members'  products  with 
a  capital  of  $10,000. 

This  capital  was  wrongly  used  to  support  auction 
markets  maintained  at  certain  shipping  points.  If 
prices  were  unsatisfactory,  the  association  itself 
*bid  in*  the  product,  and  consigned  it  to  a  commission 
man,  even  though  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  more  than 
the  *bid  in"  price.   The  result  of  this  operation  was 
to  oKtintain  a  stable  market  at  a  satisfactorily  high 
level,  considering  prices  in  the  consuming  centers. 
However,  the  consigned  cars  occasioned  a  loss  of 
111,000  or  |1,000  in  excess  of  the  association's 
total  net  worth,   ffhat  was  lost  in  the  way  of  capital 
was  more  than  regained  from  the  support  given  the 
prices  at  the  public  sale.   Such  a  procedure  as  this, 
nevertheless,  is  unsound  and  should  not  be  indulged 
in  by  a  cooperative  association.    In  cases  of  this 
kind,  operating  funds  and  not  capital  funds  should 
be  used. 

A  business  enterprise  handling  so  large  a  volume 
of  products  must  have  more  adequate  operating  capi- 
tal. 

Securing  Money  from  Members 

A  second  method  of  providing  a  limited  amount 
of  capital  frequently  utilized  by  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, is  from  the  sale  of  memberships.  Legally, 
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members  vho  pay  an  admission  fee  and  annual  fees  or 
dues  have  a  different  status  than  those  who  obtain 
membership  through  the  purchase  of  stock.    The  funds 
raised  in  both  ways  are  treated  the  same  by  nearly 
all  associations. 

Cooperative  associations  have  open  to  them»  prac- 
tically all  the  means  of  borrowing  that  are  discussed 
In  this  lecture,  providing  their  credit  standing  at 
home  or  at  outside  banks  Is  of  the  chcu*acter  to  make 
them  good  credit  risks.    Associations  like  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange »  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  American  Cran- 
berry Exchange,  find  no  difficulty  In  obtaining  from 
a  few  thousand  to  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
loans  upon  their  notes,  signed  by  the  directors  of 
the  organizations. 


Borrowing  on  Plain  Notes 

This  method  of  borrowing  is  utilized  by  all  who 
borrow.    Arrangements  are  usually  of  two  or  three 
kinds. 

Individuals  commonly  borrow  oa  separate  notes 
covering  each  loan  transaction.    The  grower  or 
shipper  goes  to  his  own  bank,  or  such  bank  as  he  may 
feel  will  be  likely  to  extend  him  assistance,  and 
after  explaining  the  circumstances  to  the  loaning 
officer,  is  advised  that  he  may  or  may  not  secure 
a  loan. 

In  the  event  he  is  successful,  a  note  for  a  spe- 
cific amount,  frequently  including  the  Interest,  is 
drawn  in  favor  of  himself  or  the  bank,  as  may  be  pre- 
ferred.   If  the  former,  it  is  indorsed  as  well  as 
signed  by  the  drawer  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
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bank,  the  amount  oalltd  for  being  credited  to  his 
account  or  handed  to  him  in  cash,  as  may  have  been 
arranged. 

If  the  amount  of  the  loan  requested  Is  large » 
many  banks  do  not  permit  Individual  officers  to 
promise  the  loan  but  require  that  It  be  submitted  to 
a  loan  committee »  which  Is  sometimes  composed  solely 
of  officers  of  the  bank  and  sometimes  of  officers 
and  directors.    The  financial  statement  and  other 
facts  relating  to  the  borrower  are  presented  to  the 
committee  In  as  great  detail  as  possible,  and  the 
committee  determines  whether  or  not  the  loan  will  be 
made. 

Borrowing  on  "Line  of  Credit* 

Many  Indlvldueds  and  most  firms  make  annual  ar- 
rangements with  their  banks  or  have  continuing 
arrangements  for  a  specific  *llne  of  credit."  Indi- 
vidual producers  or  shippers  operating  on  a  small 
scale  may  have  arrangements  for  borrowing  only  a 
few  thousand  dollars.    Larger  operators  frequently 
have  arrangements  enabling  them  without  separate 
negotiations  as  to  Individual  loans  to  secure  ad- 
vances of  ^10,000  to  $500 » 000. 

Line  of  credit  transactions  are  protected  by 
notes »  usually  not  for  the  total  amount  granted 
under  such  credit  arrangements,  but  for  such  amount 
as  the  borrower  may  require  from  time  to  time. 

Small  lines  of  credit,  as  In  the  case  of  borrow- 
ing simply  on  notes,  are  extended  by  Individual 
banking  officials ;  larger  credit  lines  are  passed  on 
by  the  highest  officers  or  by  committees  of  bank 
officers  or  directors.    Once  a  line  of  credit  has 
been  arranged,  all  that  Is  necessary  Is  to  draw  a 
note  and  receive  credit  for  the  amount  of  Its  face. 

The  discount  on  such  notes  may  be  deducted  from 
principal  sim  of  the  loan,  or  may  be  paid  by  check 
at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  deposit  to  the  bor- 
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rower *s  credit,  or  may  be  charged  to  his  account »  or 
nay  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  period,  according  to 
the  arrangements  made. 

Time  Limit  of  Loans 

There  is  the  widest  diversity  in  the  length  of 
time  for  which  loans  ran.    The  usual  periods  are 
30,  60,  90,  and  120  days*    In  some  cases,  they  may 
run  for  six  months.    They  are  sometimes  subject  to 
renewal  or  to  additional  loan  periods  which  call 
for  the  execution  of  new  notes.    It  may  be  said  that 
the  difficulty  out  of  which  the  need  for  intermedi- 
ate term  credit  for  the  agricultural  industry  arises 
comes  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  numerous  agri- 
cultural operations  require  loans  for  a  period 
greater  than  is  permitted  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  for  short  term  loans. 

What  Can  a  Grower  Do  to  Get  the  Lowest  Rate  of 
Interest 

This  is  an  ever  present  question.    The  farmer 
who  has  no  difficulty  in  securing  loans  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest  is  always  envied  by  his  less  fortunate 
neighbor,  who  is  inclined  to  think  he  is  Just  as 
good  a  f€u:*mer  and  Just  as  much  entitled  to  generous 
credit  arrangements. 

There  is  no  specific  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
how  to  get  the  lowest  rate  of  interest,  but  in  gen- 
eral ,  it  may  be  said  that  the  grower  who  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  producing  high  class,  well-graded,  well- 
packed  products  that  can  be  marketed  advantageously 
will  find  relatively  small  difficulty  in  securing 
loans.    In  addition  to  being  a  successful  producer, 
his  business  methods  should  be  such  as  to  command 
the  respect  of  his  bank.    Needless  to  say,  he  should 
maintain  a  banking  account  and  keep  in  touch  and  main- 
tain pleasant  relations  with  his  banker  throughout 
the  year,  whose  advice  he  can  well  secure  from  time 
to  time  on  many  matters. 
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Oth«r  things  being  equal »  the  fctrmer  vho  keeps 
a  simple  and  intelligent  set  of  accounts  so  that  he 
can  disclose  his  real  asset  and  liability  position 
to  his  banker  is  regarded  as  a  better  risk  than  one 
who  cannot  do  this. 

Financing  by  Means  of  Drafts 

Uarket  agencies,  shippers »  and  growers  with  good 
credit  standing »  not  uncommonly  are  able  to  finance 
themselves »  in  part,  by  arranging  with  their  banks 
to  accept  their  drafts — ^usually  with  bill  of  lading 
attached — as  cash.    This  practice  is  more  common  in 
the  case  of  shippers  and  marketers  than  in  the  case 
of  producers »  who  as  frequently  as  possible  sell 
their  goods  on  f .o.b.  basis  which  entitles  them  to 
immediate  cash»  a  method  that  will  be  discussed  in 
another  paragraph.    The  *float,*  that  is»  the  amount 
represented  by  check  and  drafts  outstanding  but  not 
yet  presented  at  the  bank,  is  counted  on  by  all  market 
agencies  to  help  with  their  current  needs. 

How  to  Disooxint  Drafts 

Drafts  deposited  as  cash  are  usually  discounted 
for  the  period  that  must  elapse  from  the  time  the 
client  has  the  proceeds  of  the  draft  deposited  to  his 
credit  until  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  goods  are  collected  in  the  distant  market  and 
become  available  to  the  bank  extending  the  credit. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  discount  such  drafts  at 
a  certain  rate  to  cover  both  the  interest  and  the 
service  rendered. 

Transactions  that  have  been  described  in  general 
terms  can  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  a  single 
example  in  slightly  more  detail.    Assume  a  shipper 
has  arrangements  with  his  bank  to  accept  his  drafts » 
the  proceeds  to  be  deposited  as  immediate  cash.  Sup- 
pose the  sale  is  made  in  Los  Angeles  and  that  the  car 
is  a  car  of  oranges  originating  at  Riverside.  The 
shipper *s  representative  at  Riverside  as  soon  as 
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the  car  is  loaded,  obtains  the  bill  of  lading  from 
the  railroad  and  forwards  it  to  his  principal  in  Los 
Angeles.    The  car  has  been  sold  to  a  firm,  let  us 
say,  in  New  York.    The  shipper,  who  is  the  principal, 
draws  a  draft,  attaches  it  to  the  bill  of  lading 
received  from  the  agent  at  Riverside,  and  sends  it 
with  his  other  deposits  to  his  bank  in  Los  Angeles. 
In  some  cases,  shippers  have  similar  arrangements 
with  banks  at  local  shipping  points.    In  such  a  case, 
the  agent  at  Riverside  would  draw  a  draft  and  attach 
it  to  the  bill  of  lading  and  deposit  it  in  a  Riverside 
bank.    Inasmuch  as  the  car  will  be  en  route  f  rom  12 
to  18  days,  the  shipper  receives  the  use  of  the  bank^s 
funds  for  that  period,  plus  the  time  required  to 
return  the  proceeds  to  California. 

When  growers  sell  on  *f  .o.b.  shipping  point* 
terms,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  payment  for  their 
products  as  soon  as  they  are  loaded  and  bill  of  lad- 
ing has  been  delivered  by  the  carrier.   In  such  cases, 
payment  may  be  made  by  a  check,  cash,  or  by  a  draft, 
either  with  or  without  bank  guarantee. 

In  case  a  seller  does  not  know  the  buyer,  or  is 
doubtful  as  to  his  being  good  for  the  amount  of  the 
purchase,  he  may  require  the  buyer  to  have  his  (the 
buyer* s)  bank,  telegraph  to  the  seller *s  bank,  ad- 
vising that  it  will  pay  the  sum  called  for  in  any 
specific  transaction  or  in  a  group  of  transactions 
involving  a  stated  total.    When  this  exchange  of 
telegrams  or  letters  has  been  made,  the  guaranteeing 
bank  becomes  wholly  responsible  for  the  payment  to 
the  person  making  the  sale. 

How  to  Secure  Advances  on  Consignments 

By  arrangement ,  a  grower  or  shipper  is  often 
given  authority  to  draw  on  a  commission  merchant. 
This  usually  is  done  at  the  time  of  loading  and  ship- 
ping the  goods,  a  type  of  arrangement  made  only  when 
the  grower  or  shipper  and  the  merchant  are  known  to 
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each  other  through  experience  or  by  reputation  so 
that  they  feel  safe  in  entering  into  such  a  trans- 
act ion« 

The  commission  merchant  vires  the  shipper  that 
he  vill  honor  a  draft,  or  will  advance  a  given  amount 
per  car,  per  package,  or  per  hundred  pounds,  as  the 
case  may  be,  on  a  particular  shipment  or  on  all  ship- 
ments.   This  authorization  is  usiutlly  acconipanied 
by  the  advice  that  the  amotant  of  the  advance  vill  be 
vithheld  by  the  merchant  from  the  proceeds  of  sale. 
Sometimes  the  total  proceeds  of  all  sales  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  are  vithheld  until  advances 
have  been  covered. 

At  other  times,  a  eej*tain  proportion  is  vithheld 
from  each  sale,  the  final  bedance  being  deducted 
vhen  settlement  is  made  betveen  the  parties  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  season.   When  drafts  are  dravn  to 
cover  advances  under  such  conditions,  they  are 
usually  payable  upon  presentation  vhether  or  not 
the  bill  of  lading  is  attached  and  even  though  the 
shipment  may  not  have  been  received. 

Guaranteed  Advances  Benefit  Grovers 

In  some  sections,  and  in  the  case  of  some  crops, 
there  is  such  keen  competition  betveen  marketing 
agencies  to  get  goods  for  their  houses  to  sell  that 
commission  merchants  guarantee- advances ;  that  is, 
they  guarantee  that  the  shipment  vill  bring  vhen 
sold,  the  amount  of  their  advance  to  the  shipper. 

If  the  market  breaks,  or  for  any  reason  outside 
of  the  control  of  the  shipper,  the  commodity  does  not 
bring  the  amount  of  the  advance,  the  loss  falls  on 
the  commission  merchant. 

During  recent  years,  by  reason  of  the  demand  for 
grapes  for  the  home  manufacture  of  beverages,  the 
practice  of  guaranteeing  advances  has  been  especially 
prevalent  in  the  vineyard  sections  of  California. 
Fruit  that,  in  the  old  days  of  a  market  restricted  to 
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looal  wineries,  brought  as  low  at  (20  per  ton,  in 
reoent  years  has  occasionally  brought  as  high  as  |200 
per  ton»  vith  advances  guaranteed. 

Financing  by  Joint  Account  Arrangement^ 

The  Joint  account  operation  creates  an  equal 
partnership  in  profits  and  losses.    However,  it  does 
not  necessarily  contemplate  equality  in  the  amotmt 
of  value  of  the  services  or  things  to  be  furnished  by 
each  of  the  parties  thereto. 

Usually  this  is  undertaken  between  the  grower 
and  a  shipper,  or  a  commission  merchant,  or  between 
a  shipper  and  a  merchant ,  or  other  person  having 
available  funds  that  he  is  willing  to  hazard  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  and  marketing. 

The  grower  provides  the  land,  machinery,  tools, 
teams,  his  own  labor  and  supervision,  and  the  other 
party  furnishes  money  to  buy  seed,  fertilizer,  spray- 
ing chemicals,  packages,  and  other  things  requiring 
cash  outlay. 

Where  the  arrangement  is  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis, 
the  shipper  and  the  oonnission  merchant  may  each  put 
up  half  of  the  required  funds,  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment may  obtain  whereby  they  Jointly  borrow  the  funds 
from  banks.  The  shipper  then  does  the  buying,  load- 
ing, and  shipping,  and  the  receiver  does  the  selling. 

ffhile  in  Joint  account  operations,  other  methods 
of  dividing  gains  or  losses  are  sometimes  arranged, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  divide  equally.    It  not 
infrequently  happens  that.  Joint  account  operations 
are  a  failure  in  a  given  year.    It  is  then  customary 
to  continue  the  operation  through  another  season,  the 
first  profits  of  that  season,  if  any,  being  used  to 
pay  the  deficit  of  the  previous  season. 

How  to  Get  Advances  on  Future  Sales 

Some  growers  are  known  to  produce  fruits  and 
vegetables  of  such  desirable  quality  and  available 
at  such  times  as  to  be  marketed  advantageously. 
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Some  shippers  are  known  to  be  such  good  Judges 
of  quality  and  vedue  and  to  operate  in  so  upright  a 
manner  that  merchants  are  anxious  to  do  business  witb 
them.    In  cases  of  this  kind,  sales  for  future  deliv- 
ery are  frequently  made  months  before  the  crop 
attains  maturity* 

Contracting  for  future  delivery  usually  begins 
in  the  case  of  tree  fruits  (particularly  the  decidu- 
ous kinds)  as  soon  as  the  danger  from  the  last  frost 
is  over.    Shortly  thereafter,  buyers  appear  in  many 
sections  and  the  good  growers  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  for  delivery  to  the  buyer  when  the  harvesting 
season  arrives. 

yyhen  Advances  Are  Made  on  Crop  Liens 

Sometimes  the  crop  is  bought  on  the  trees,  the 
buyer  to  do  the  harvesting.    Sometimes  a  nomincd 
advance  of  money  is  made  to  bind  the  bargain.  At 
other  times,  sufficient  advances  are  made  to  carry 
the  cost  of  production  from  that  time  f orward«  And 
in  still  other  cases,  an  agreed  sum  per  acre,  per 
car,  or  per  package  is  made  payable  at  stated  periods 
from  the  time  the  bargain  is  made  until  harvesting 
time.    In  a  majority  of  cases,  advances  of  this  kind 
are  on  a  per  acre  basis. 

Advances  necessarily  vary  greatly  according  to 
the  crop.    In  the  case  of  cantaloupes,  it  is  very 
common  to  advance  from  (20  to  $40  per  acre  in  the  form 
of  what  is  known  as  an  acreage  advance.   This  dis- 
tinction is  made  on  account  of  the  fact  that  other 
advances  for  specific  purposes  are  also  made,  in- 
cluding seed,  paper  for  covering  young  plants  until 
the  danger  of  frost  is  past,  wraps,  labels,  nails 
for  crates,  and  other  expenses. 

Further  advances  are  made  at  the  time  of  picking 
and  loading,  usually  amounting  to  a  flat  rate  per 
crate  of  the  various  sizes  of  crates  in  common  use. 
In  the  case  of  crops  that  are  grown  very  intensively. 
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like  celeryt  these  advances  sometlffles  reach  (200  or 
even  $300  per  acre. 

The  grower  thus  provides  himself  with  money  from 
the  distributer.    The  distributer,  in  turn»  does  not 
liave  sufficient  cash  balances  to  conduct  such  exten- 
sive operations  and  he,  too,  borrows  to  secure  the 
money  advanced  to  growers  and  shippers. 

Practlcedly  all  of  the  sources  mentioned  in  this 
lesson  are  open  to  him. 

How  to  Insure  Advances  to  Growers 

So  great  in  extent  has  the  practice  of  making 
advances  to  growers  become  in  recent  years  that  addi- 
tional means  of  securing  these  loans  are  being  de- 
vised from  time  to  time.    The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  method  of  insuring  advances  through  certain 
of  the  regular  insurance  companies. 

In  the  section  around  Sanf  ord,  Florida,  where 
production  of  truck  crops  is  carried  on  in  a  most 
intensive  manner,  marketing  agencies  making  ad- 
vances to  growers  insure  these  advances.    The  insur- 
ance rate  rises  rapidly  as  the  amount  advanced  per 
acre  increases. 

For  instance,  if  the  premium  rate  on  advances  of 
(100  per  acre  were  3%,  the  rate  on  $200  advanced  per 
acre  might  be  8^,  with  a  definite  limit  fixed  by  the 
insurance  company  beyond  which  it  would  not  Insure 
the  advances. 

Uarketing  agencies  furnish  insurance  companies 
in  such  cases,  specific  statements  of  exact  amounts 
advanced,  definite  information  concerning  the  m€tr- 
keting  contract  made  with  the  grower,  which  usually 
provides  that  first  proceeds  of  all  sales  shall  be 
used  to  liquidate  the  insured  loans.  There  are  other 
similar  safeguards. 

It  is  the  theory  of  this  form  of  insurance  that  if 
the  proceeds  of  the  production  operation  do  not  eqiial 
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the  anount  advanced,  the  Inauranoe  company  will 
bear  the  loss  of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
actually  received  and  the  amount  advanced.   As  a 
result »  rates  are  high  and  amounts  per  acre  avail- 
able are  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  minimum 
of  production. 

Advances  on  Marketing  Contracts 

Growers,  growers*  associations,  buying  brokers, 
and  shippers  of  the  right  kind  frequently  find  it 
possible  to  obtain  funds  for  their  operations  by 
executing  marketing  contracts  with  the  large  dis- 
tributing agencies  or  with  commission  merchants* 

Frequently  a  marketing  agency  will  include  in 
its  contract  with  the  grower  or  shipper,  a  clause 
permitting  shippers  to  draw  at  stated  times  a  total 
maximum  sum,  the  sum  to  be  repaid  either  at  some 
specific  date  or  by  subtraction  from  the  proceeds 
of  sale. 

Marketing  contracts  of  this  kind  naturally  re- 
strict the  grower  or  shipper  from  marketing  through 
any  agency  except  the  one  providing  him  with  funds* 
For  this  reason,  such  contracts  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  rather  undesirable,  preventing  the  use  of 
markets  that  are  paying  better  or  the  consignment  of 
goods  to  other  merchants  in  the  same  city  who  are,  by 
reason  of  more  favorable  situation  and  better  trade 
outlets,  able  to  secure  better  prices.   To  be  thus 
bound,  has  been  regarded  as  particularly  disadvan- 
tageous for  cooperative  associations,  thoufith  this 
does  not  necessarily  follow. 

If  the  financial  relations  made  are  advantageous 
to  the  association,  such  advantage  probably  equals 
or  outweighs  the  disadvantage  of  being  confined  to  a 
single  marketing  agency. 

How  to  Make  Warehouse  Loans 

In  the  case  of  products,  like  apples,  potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  and  certain  others,  it  is  a  very 
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comoion  praotioo  to  f  Inano^  by  MMns  of  loans  30curod 
by  notes  to  irtiiota  are  attaotaed  varetaouse  reoeipts 
as  collateral •    Itais  type  of  loan  is  regarded  with 
favor  by  practically  all  banks.    Ihey  usually  do  not 
loan  more  than  a  moderate  part  of  the  current  market 
value  of  such  products  and  thus  are  fully  protected 
against  loss. 


The  banks  require  insurance  policies  or  suitable 
certificates  of  insurance  where  a  large  quantity  of 
products  in  various  warehouses  is  covered  by  a  single 
policy.    The  insurance  credentials  must  accompany 
the  warehouse  receipts. 

Banks  on  occasion  have  declined  to  accept  cer- 
tificates of  insurance  under  a  single  floater  policy^ 
They  demand  individual  policies  for  each  lot  that  is 
in  a  different  warehouse.    This  is  very  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  owner  who  is  able  to  secure  far  lower 
rates  on  large  policies. 

A  floater  policy  may  cover  all  of  the  goods  in  a 
single  warehouse  or  in  a  number  of  warehouses  in 
a  single  city,  or  all  of  the  owner's  goods  to  be  pro- 
tected in  any  warehouse  wheresoever  they  may  be  lo- 
cated.   As  fire  rates  vary  in  different  cities  and 
in  different  warehouses,  both  by  reason  of  the  char- 
acter of  protection  and  the  construction,  there  may 
be  a  separate  rate  for  each  house  or  the  insurance 
company  may  calculate  a  blanket  rate  which  is,  in 
effect,  an  average  of  the  individual  rates  for  all 
houses. 

It  is  customary  under  a  floater  to  use  the  average 
closing  inventory  of  each  month  as  a  basis  for  the 
premium.    Assiune  that  apples  are  in  storage  through 
a  period  of  six  months.   A  thousand  barrels  may  be  put 
in  storage  in  October,  10,000  in  November,  and  10,000 
more  in  December.    There  may  be  no  withdrawals  during 
these  three  months.    If  the  rate  of  shipment  for 
the  following  three  months  were  the  same  as  the  rate 
of  putting  in  storage  for  the  first  three  months. 
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there  would  be  no  goods  proteoted  by  the  polloy  at 
the  end  of  the  six  nonths*  period.    The  value  of  the 
closing  Inventory  for  each  of  the  months  would  be 
added  together  and  divided  by  six  to  determine  the 
average  amount  of  property  proteoted,  and  the  rate 
would  be  applied  to  this  average  amount* 

It  Is  very  oomoion  for  shipment  to  begin  almost 
Immediately  after  goods  reach  storage,  and  hence 
there  will  be  fluctuations  within  a  month.   For  In- 
stance, on  the  30th  of  November  there  may  be  In 
storage  20,000  barrels  and  on  December  15  there  may 
be  25,000  barrels.    Out  shipments  may,  by  the  close 
of  December,  have  reduced  the  amount  again  to  20,000 
barrels.    Similarly,  the  closing  Inventory  of  the 
month  may  represent  the  maximum  In  storage.    In  fact, 
everything  considered.  It  Is  frequently  the  case 
with  apples  that  the  Inventory  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember Is  the  highest  for  the  year.    Suppose  a  fire 
occurs  during  the  middle  of  December,  when  there  are 
25,000  barrels  In  storage.    The  averaging  of  the  rate 
protects  this  maximum  as  well  as  the  average  amount. 
Insurance  companies  customarily  limit  the  total 
aggregate  lots  for  which  they  may  be  responsible  In 
any  one  warehouse. 

Separate  policies  usually  run  for  a  specified 
length  of  time  and  the  premium  oust  be  paid  for  the 
whole  period.    If  Insurance  Is  taken  for  the  largest 
amount  he  will  have  In  storage  during  the  season, 
the  Insurer  pays  too  much  throughout  the  period ;  If 
for  some  value  below  the  maximum,  there  are  times 
when  he  Is  not  adequately  protected. 

How  to  Use  Trade  Acceptances 

This  form  of  financing  Is  probably  utilized  more 
commonly  by  corporations  than  by  other  types  of  en- 
terprises, though  It  Is  open  to  all«   Properly  used, 
trade  acceptances  are  available  only  In  connection 
with  obligations  arising  out  of  current  transactions 
In  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods. 
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A  trade  aooeptaaoe  is  an  evidenoe  of  indebted- 
omes  (siBilar  to  a  draft)  drawn  by  a  seller  upon  a 
baqrar  and  accepted  by  the  buyer  by  a  formal  indorse- 
omit  aeresa  its  face*    It  differs  from  a  draft  prin- 
cipally is  the  respect  that  the  oblisation  has  been 
aocepted  by  the  buyer,  and  thus  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
Just  as  much  as  If  he  had  signed  a  note.    This  con- 
stitutes what  is  known  to  bankers  as  "two  name  paper » " 
whereas  the  ordinary  form  of  promissory  note  is  "one 
name  paper"  and  hence  in  some  degree,  at  least,  less 
desirable  from  a  banking  standpoint. 

A  trade  acceptance  properly  drawn  by  the  seller 
and  €tccepted  by  the  buyer  is  presented  at  the  seller's 
bank  and  by  it  discounted  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  thus  made  available  to  the  seller  at  once.  If 
the  seller  has  a  line  of  credit  arrangement  with  his 
bank,  acceptances  may  make  it  necessary  to  use  all 
the  money  the  bank  has  agreed  to  supply.    Some  banks 
include  acceptances,  and  hence  deduct  them  from  the 
total  to  be  loaned  under  a  line  of  credit. 

Trade  acceptances  are  never  drawn  on  demand  or  at 
sight,  but  are  always  drawn  for  definite  periods, 
usually  30,  60,  90,  or  120  days,  or  sometimes  for  even 
six  or  nine  months,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  the 
particular  industry* 


How  to  Borrow  from  the  War  Finance  Corporation 

In  April,  1918,  at  the  height  of  the  World  War, 
Congress  passed  an  Act  creating  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration with  capital  stock  of  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  all  to  be  subscribed  by  the  United  States. 
Its  purpose  was  to  give  help  to  enterprises  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  that  were  unable 
to  secure  funds  from  regular  banking  institutions. 
Except  for  winding  up  its  affairs,  the  original  law 
provided  that  the  Corporation  was  to  cease  function- 
ing six  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace. 
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In  March,  1919,  Coogress  extended  the  powers  of 
the  Corporation  to  the  making  of  loans  for  promoting 
export  trade.    In  August,  1921,  a  further  addition  of 
powers  was  conferred  and  the  life  of  the  Corporation 
was  extended.    The  new  authority  gave  the  Corpora- 
tion power  to  make  advances  not  only  to  banking  insti- 
tutions and  exporters  but  also  to  dealers  in  and 
handlers  of  agricultural  products,  including  co- 
operative associations.    This  credit  facility  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes  to  banks, 
bankers,  trust  compcmies,  and  other  financier,  insti- 
tutions, and  through  them  to  growers  and  dealers*  It 
is  also  available  directly  to  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  producers*    Loans  extended  are  secured  by 
indorsement,  guarantee,  pledge,  or  otherwise. 

The  commercial  instruments  used  most  generally 
are  promissory  notes  and  trade  acceptances.  Large 
sums  have  been  advanced  direct  to  cooperative  asso- 
ciations which  have,  in  turn,  pledged  their  notes 
supported  by  the  notes  received  from  growers,  as 
collateral.    The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  the 
case  of  banks  that  may  have  discounted  notes,  drafts, 
or  bills  of  exchange  covering  agricultural  products* 

Citnxs  associations  of  California  and  Florida, 
the  apple  associations  of  the  Northwest,  the  almond 
growers  of  California,  and  a  few  of  the  truck  growing 
associations  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  region  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  means  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion* s  funds.    The  greatest  utility,  however,  has 
been  to  other  agricultural  trades,  particularly 
cotton,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live  stock,  both  through 
banks,  cooperative  associations,  cattle  loan  asso- 
ciations, and  otherwise. 

Unless  Congress  extends  the  life  of  the  Corpora- 
tion again,  it  will  henceforth  function  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  liquidation  of  business  entered 
upon  prior  to  July  1,  1922.    At  this  time  (January^ 
1923)  pending  rural  credit  legislation  proposes  a 
further  temporary  extension  of  the  life  of  the  Cor- 
poration. 
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Desirability  of  the  Various  Means  of  Financing 

It  is  impossible  to  state  what  are  the  most  de- 
sirable methods  of  financing  under  all  circiunstances* 
Generally  speaking*  the  more  money  for  its  operations 
that  an  enterprise  can  provide  from  its  own  funds, 
the  more  advantageous  its  position  and  the  higher 
its  standing  in  the  community,  particularly  in  a 
banking  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  carrying  of  cash  balances 
sufficient  to  handle  peak  loads  (the  largest  ship- 
ments of  the  year)  may  entail  a  heavy  interest  loss 
on  the  enterprise  when  its  needs  are  far  below  the 
peak* 

Organizations  with  large  cash  balances  either 
receive  very  small  interest  from  their  banks  on  their 
average  balances  or  are  forced  into  the  loaning  busi- 
ness, either  through  the  use  of  the  call  loan  facili- 
ties of  the  New  York  money  market  or  otherwise. 

The  most  desirable  situation  is  for  the  enter- 
prise to  have  an  average  operating  capital  suffi- 
cient for  its  average  requirements »  and  to  depend 
upon  the  banks  for  everything  above  that  • 

Savings  are  the  source  of  all  capital*  Savings 
must  naturally  find  their  way  into  the  banks  and  thus 
become  available  to  commerce  and  industry* 

The  extent  to  which  borrowing  should  be  indulged 
in  must  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and  real  needs 
of  the  borrower*    If  he  over-borrows  he  will  no  doubt 
get  into  difficulty  and  pull  his  creditors  along 
with  him* 

Who  Is  Entitled  to  Credit? 

Nearly  a  million  carloads  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  a  year.    In  addition,  there  is  an  enormous  volmne 
arising  from  the  production  of  the  commercial  and 
other  truck  crops  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities 
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and  tcmxiM  at  tha  oountry*    Ihis  business  is  so  wide- 
spread. Involves  so  |p:*eat  an  amount  of  money,  and 
is  oonduoted  by  so  many  enterprisers  working  at  such 
long  rajQge,  that  facilities  for  knowing  the  credit 
rating  of  all  factors  have  proven  to  be  indispensable • 

As  a  result,  certain  agencies  have  brought  out 
credit  books  covering  practically  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  marketing  of  perishable  products,  as 
well  as  many  who  are  engaged  in  product ion« 

Persons  f  inaneing  f  mxit  and  vegetable  operations 
should  be  familiar  with  and  have  access  to  these 
recognized  credit  books  which  specialize  in  covering 
the  produce  business.   Many  firms  can,  of  course,  be 
traced  through  the  rating  books  of  such  agencies  as 
Bradstreet  and  Dun,  but  two  books  treating  solely 
with  wholesale  fruits,  produce,  groceries,  canners, 
millers,  and  hay  handlers ,  are  available.    These  are 
the  Credit  Book  of  the  Produce  Reporter  Company  and 
the  Fruit  Produce  Guide  imblished  by  the  Fruit  Produce 
Rating  Agency  of  Chicago. 

They  show  by  cities  and  towns  the  names  and 
addresses  of  many  thousands  of  the  shippers,  growers, 
receivers,  commission  merchants,  brokers,  etc.,  of 
the  country.   They  also  give  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, the  products  in  which  they  specialize,  the 
annual  volume  of  their  business,  the  niunber  of  ecurs 
handled,  and  their  financial  worth,  together  with  a 
guide  to  their  business  reputation  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  those  doing  business  with  them. 

Students  of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  these  credit  books  and 
their  use.    While  not  infallible,  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily useful,    niey  are  not  sold  but  are  leased 
by  the  year  and  consequently,  are  subject  to  recall 
at  the  end  of  each  annual  period.    They  can  be  found 
in  the  offices  of  the  prominent  factors  in  the  trade 
in  most  cities. 
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Are  Credit  Needs  Adequately  Provided  For? 

As  Is  the  case  in  practically  all  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  there  are  deserving  indi- 
viduals here  and  there  throughout  the  country  unable 
to  secure  the  immediate  financial  help  their  current 
operations  demand.   As  a  result,  there  is  a  fairly 
widespread  belief  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry  is  under-financed  and  has  extensive  credit 
needs  requiring  more  ample  provision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the  ease.  Svery 
year  sees  so  great  an  increase  in  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  we  practically 
never  have  a  season  that  does  not  witness  over- 
production, of  some  crop,  or  in  some  section.  In 
some  cases,  unusually  favorable  weather  conditions » 
rather  than  extensive  over-planting  afford  an  ex- 
planation for  such  over-production. 

On  the  whole,  however,  ease  of  access  to  suffi- 
cient money  to  conduct  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
have  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  cause  occasional 
over-production  and  glutting  of  markets,  with  con- 
sequent disastrous  results. 

In  California  alone,  there  has  occurred  in  the 
last  three  years  an  increase  of  over  100%  in  the 
planting  of  table  and  Juice  grapes.    Florida  has 
oinder  bearing  age  almost  as  many  citrus  trees  as  are 
in  bearing.    The  whole  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  Norfolk  is  increasing  its 
vegetable  plantings  at  such  a  rate  that  over-produc- 
tion has  been  witnessed  in  many  sections  this  season. 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  no  shortage,  on  the 
whole,  of  sufficient  credit  for  maintaining  and  ad- 
vancing the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
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WHERE  TO  SELL 


There  are  dozens  of  outlets  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables some  of  which  are  not  known  to  many  growers 
and  market  men.    Information  regarding  all  of  these 
have  been  brought  together  and  will  be  si4>plied  to 
you  in  your  next  lesson. 

In  addition  to  describing  the  various  outlets 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  lesson  goes  into 
detail  regarding  selling  contracts  and  conditions 
commonly  used  in  selling  fruits  and  vegetables.  You 
can  readily  see  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
lessons  in  the  course ;  that  it  contains  practical 
facts  that  every  successful  market  man  must  know. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  IIARKEIING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

acoommodatlon  loan.  A  loan  made  by  a  man  (not  a 
banker)  to  some  friend  or  business  aoquaintanoe. 

advance,  n.  Honey  supplied  by  a  buyer  before  goods 
are  actually  received* 

alien  land  laws.    Laws,  especially  those  of  Call- 
fornia»  forbidding  unnaturalized  foreign  citizens 
to  own  land* 

annual  crop.    A  plant  that  dies  down  at  the  end  of 
each  season  and  must  be  grown  from  seed  each  year. 

bid  in.    To  make  the  last  bid  in  an  auction  sale  on 
goods  owned  by  the  bidder. 

break  (market) ,  n*    A  sharp  reduction  of  prices. 

capital,  n.    The  funds,  equipment,  machinery,  and 
the  like  used  in  conducting  a  business. 

cash,  n.    Current  money  on  hand  or  readily  avail- 
able.   Especially  coin,  government  bonds,  or  bank 
notes  actually  in  one*s  possession. 

cash  balance.    The  net  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

cattle  loan  association.  An  association  formed  to 
loan  money  on  live  stock  as  collateral  and  for  the 
ptirchase  of  live  stock. 

certificate  of  deposit.    A  document  issued  by  a  bank 
certifying  that  the  one  to  whom  it  is  issued  has  on 
deposit  a  specified  sum  that  may  be  withdrawn  after 
having  given  a  specified  notice. 

certificate  of  insurance.    A  document  that  certi- 
fies that  a  certain  amount  of  insurance  protects 
certain  property. 

collateral  loan.  A  loan  secured  by  certain  property 
delivered  to  the  lender  as  security. 

commercial  credit  institution.    An  organization 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  business  of  lend- 
ing money. 

commercial  instrument.    Some  form  of  note  in  which 
the  maker  promises  to  pay,  for  value  received,  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  money. 
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oommon  stock.    Stock  in  a  commercial  organisatlozi 
which  usually  gives  its  owner  the  right  to  vote ;  as 
differentiated  from  preferred  stock  which  usually 
does  not  give  its  owner  the  right  to  vote. 

credential,  n.  A  document  showing  the  authenticity 
of  some  claim. 

credit  risk.  The  hazard  assumed  when  money  is  loaned 
or  credit  is  given.  A  borrower  or  buyer  may  be  known 
as  a  good  "credit  risk*  when  he  has  a  reputation  for 
paying  his  obligations  promptly.  Another  may  be 
known  as  a  poor  *  credit  risk*  when  he  has  a  reputation 
for  not  paying  his  obligations  promptly. 

credit,  n.    1.  Transfer  of  property,  especially 
money,  on  promise  of  future  payment.    2.  Reputation 
for  solvency  and  prompt  payment  of  obligations ;  the 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  ability  and  disposition 
of  an  individual,  a  firm,  corporation,  or  government, 
to  fulfill  financial  obligations.    3.  The  amount  to 
which  a  person,  corporation  or  business  house  may  be 
financially  trusted  in  a  given  case. 

credit  standing.    That  part  of  one's  reputation  that 
has  to  do  with  the  payment  of  obligations  when  due. 
A  men  with  a  poor  credit  standing  is  one  who  has  a 
reputation  for  not  paying  his  obligations  promptly 
when  due. 

credit  to  account.    To  give  credit  for  the  part  pay- 
ment or  complete  payment  of  a  bill  that  has  been 
charged  to  one's  account. 

crop  lien.    A  legal  claim  secured  by  a  crop. 

extend,  (loan)  v.    To  put  the  due  date  ahead;  to 
change  the  due  date  to  a  later  date. 

face,  (of  a  note)  n«  The  value  as  expressed  on  the 
written  or  printed  surface  of  a  note,  not  including 
the  interest. 

Tarm  Loan  Board.    More  properly  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board;  an  agency  established  by  the  U.  S. 
government  to  help  provide  long  term  credit  for 
farmers. 

fifty-fifty  basis.    A  plan  for  dividing  returns  or 
expenses  of  an  enterprise  wherein  each  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  agreement  pays  or  receives  an  equal 
share. 
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financing,  n*    The  process  of  supplying  or  securing 
the  money  necessary  to  purchase  goods  for  re-sale » 
or  to  conduct  any  enterprise. 

fixed  asset.    An  article  that  is  not  used  up  in  the 
course  of  serving  an  industry*    For  example,  land» 
buildings,  machinery,  and  so  on,  are  fixed  assets  as 
coiiq>ared  to  raw  materials  which  are  quickly  used  up 
and  sold  as  finished  products. 

flat  rate.    A  rate  that  is  a  specific  amount  to  be 
charged  for  a  specified  quantity;  the  opposite  of  a 
rate  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  buying  or  selling 
price* 

f  .o>b>    Free  on  board,  an  abbreviation  used  to  in- 
dicate that  the  buyer  will  pay  the  freight,  but  that 
the  seller  will  load  the  goods  for  transportation. 

intermediate  credit.    Credit  in  which  the  borrower 
is  allowed  from  six  months  to  three  years  for  repay- 
ment. 

line  of  credit.  The  total  amount  of  loans  which  the 
bank  stands  ready  to  advance  to  a  certain  customer. 

liquidate,  v.  1.  To  repay.  2.  To  turn  into  cash  by 
selling  or  collecting.  3.  To  turn  all  of  the  assets 
of  an  enterprise  into  cash. 

maturity,  n.  The  time  fixed  in  the  document  itself 
for  the  payment  of  a  note  or  bond. 

mortgage  loan.    An  advance  secured  by  mortgage. 

net  worth.    The  amount  of  wealth  one  possesses  after 
all  obligations  have  been  paid.   Net  worth  is  applied 
either  to  individuals,  partnerships,  or  organiza- 
tions. 

note,  n.    A  signed  promise  by  one  party  to  pay  another 
a  said  sum  of  money  at  a  specified  time,  for  value 
received. 

operating  capital.    Honey  on  hand  which  may  be  used 
for  operating  a  business. 

peak  load.    The  point  or  time  when  the  largest  re- 
quirements exist ;  the  peak  load  of  marketing  is  when 
the  largest  quantities  are  being  sent  to  terminal 
markets ;  the  peak  load  of  credit  requirements  is  when 
the  largest  amoimt  of  money  is  needed,  and  so  on. 

perennial  crop.  A  plant  that  grows  from  year  to  year 
without  being  replanted. 
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Plain  note.  A  note  that  is  not  secured  by  collateral 
and  one  that  has  only  one  algnatwe. 

preferred  stock.    Part  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  com- 
pany which  does  not  give  Its  owner  the  right  to  Yote 
on  the  managenent  polloleSt  but  irtiloh  does  contain  a 
pledge  of  the  ooapany  to  pay  the  owner  a  specific 
aaount  of  dlTldonds  t>of ore  dividends  are  paid  on 
00— on  stock. 

premium  rate  ( Insurance) ,    A  per  cent  of  the  Insured 
value  of  property  which  Is  demanded  by  an  Insurance 
company  In  payment  for  assuming  the  risks  spoolf led 

in  the  insurance  policy, 

promissory  note.    Same  as  "notet"  wbleh  see. 

rating  book,    A  book  In  whloh  the  credit  ratings  of 
Individuals  and  business  organisations  are  printed. 

short  term  credit.    Credit  oaEtonding  not  more  than 

six  months. 

short  time  note,  A  note  that  falls  due  in  six  months 
or  l#9li* 

single  floater  policy.    One  insurance  policy  that 
covers  several  different  lots  of  goods  in  specified 
locations  or  In  any  looation. 

stable  market,    A  market  during  a  time  when  f luctu*- 
ations  of  prices  are  small. 

trade  acceptance,    A  draft,  the  obligation  of  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  drawn. 
This  acceptance  Is  Indicated  by  an  indorsement  across 
the  face  of  the  dooumoat* 

two  name  paper.    Notes  or  other  evldenoes  of  In- 
debtedness signed  by  two  persons. 

under^f  inane ed.  adj .  A  condition  in  which  an  enter- 
prise is  not  provided  with  enou^  aoney  and  credit  to 

conduct  the  business  properly. 

War  Finance  Corporation.    An  organization  formed  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  April,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  help  to  enterprises  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  World  War,  that  were  unable  to  secure 
funds  from  regular  banking  institutions. 

warehouse  loan.    A  loan  seoured  by  goods  stored 

a  warehouse,  a  warehouse  rooeipt  for  the  goods,  ^ 

usually  serving  wm  oolll^teraI« 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSON 
R.  E.  HANLEY 


As  Chicago  sales  manager  for  The  Amerloan  Fruit 
Growers 9  Ino.,  Mr.  Hanley  sells  thousands  of  oar- 
loads  of  fruits  and  vegetables  every  year.    He  has 
dally  dealings  with  all  classes  of  tennlnal  market 
buirers.    Consequently,  he  looks  at  the  subject 
treated  in  this  lesson  from  a  practical  standpoint. 

The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  serves  fruit 
and  vegetable  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  United. 
States  as  a  market  representative. 

Previous  to  his  present  connection,  Mr.  Hanley 
held  the  same  position  with  the  Federated  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers,  the  big  national  cooperative 
selling  agency. 


The  perishability  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
makes  it  necessary  to  decide  quickly  where  the  sale 
irill  be  made.    Consequently,  it  is  important  that 
you  should  be  familiar  with  all  available  outlets 
where  sales  may  be  made. 

This  lesson  not  only  gives  a  comprehensive  list 
of  the  various  outlets  for  these  crops,  but  also 
shows  how  reliable  purchasers  or  agents  may  be 
found  and  how  their  services  may  be  utilized  to  the 
best  advantage. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  you  have  a  lesson  of 
this  sort  for  reference.    You  should  familiarize 
yourself  so  thoroughly  with  various  outlets  that 
you  will  not  need  to  refer  to  a  lesson  in  deciding 
where  to  sell.    You  will  be  well  repaid  for  close 
application  to  the  study  of  this  lesson. 

By  all  means,  take  every  opportunity  presented 
for  talking  with  any  of  the  handlers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  mentioned  here.    Get  in  touch  with  local 
buyers  and,  if  possible,  you  should  confer  with  some 
agency  that  handles  these  products  at  terminal 
markets. 

As  an  exercise  to  fix  in  your  mind  the  various 
outlets,  make  from  memory,  after  you  have  finished 
studying  your  lesson,  a  list  of  the  types  of  buyers 
to  whom  these  crops  may  be  sold,  together  with  the 
location  of  each.    Also,  make  brief  entries  indicat- 
ing how  you  might  get  in  touch  with  each  buyer. 
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WHERE  TO  SELL  AND  HOW 
BY       E.  HANLEY 


It  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  shipper  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  a  greater  variety  of  out- 
lets to  ohoose  from  in  seeking  a  market ,  than  has  a 
producer  of  any  other  agricultural  product. 

The  outlets  and  channels  of  trade  for  other 
agricultural  products  are  more  limited  and  definite. 
phuSt  most  live  stock  passes  through  the  stock 
yards ;  most  of  the  grain  passes  through  the  grain 
ezcHanges.    But  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  there 
is  an  almost  endless  number  of  outlets  including: 


OUTLETS  FOR  FRUITS  AMD  VEGETABLES 


Local  Buyers 

I  Traveling  Buyers  : 

;  Central  Market 
\  Buyers 

!•  Consumers 

2.  Country  : 
merchants  : 

3.  Car-lot  : 
assemblers  : 

4.  Cash  buyers  \ 

:  !•  Individual       :  1.  Car-lot 
I        buyers            :  wholesalers  or 
;                             :  car-lot 
:                            :  receivers 
'  2.  Wholesaler's    :  2.  Operators 
representatives    :  3«  Brokers 

:  4.  Commission 
:  merchants 
r                           :  5.  Auctions 

:  6.  Private 
\                           :  sales 
\                            I  exchanges 

WHAT  DETERMINES  THE  CHOICE  OF  AN  OUTLET 

Which  outlet  should  you  choose?    What  are  the 
conditions  which  influence  the  selection  of  one 
agency  instead  of  another?   What  are  the  dangers 
and  precautions  to  be  watched  for  with  each? 
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This  lesson  answers  these  questions.  Obvi- 
ously, each  specific  case  must  be  considered  by  it- 
self after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  local 
factors  and  conditions. 

The  instruction  which  follows  is  of  equal  in- 
terest to  individual  shippers  and  to  sales  managers 
of  cooperative  associations »  for  the  outlets  for 
both  are  much  the  same.    A  cooperative  association 
is  merely  a  group  of  producers  handling  their  mar- 
keting through  a  Joint  manager.    The  manager  must, 
to  a  large  extent,  employ  the  same  outlets  as  the 
individual  grower,  unless  the  association  is  so 
large  that  it  can  employ  its  own  selling  force. 

In  selecting  a  market  outlet,  a  shipper  must 
first  decide  how  much  risk  he  is  willing  to  assume. 
The  nearer  he  takes  his  products  to  the  distant  con- 
sumer, the  greater  will  be  the  risk  which  he  must 
assume.    There  is  freight  to  be  paid,  and  the  risk 
of  loss  and  deterioration  increases  day  by  day. 

Who  Shall  Assume  Marketing  Risks? 

Between  the  grower  and  the  consumer  are  many 
agencies  commonly  called  "middlemen,"  ready  to  as- 
sume the  marketing  risks.    If  the  producer  wishes  to 
avoid  these  risks  and  free  himself  from  all  the 
worries  of  marketing,  these  agencies  stand  ready  to 
lift  the  burden  from  his  shoulders.    The  grower  must 
be  satisfied  to  let  these  middlemen  make  a  profit, 
or  else  must  be  willing  to  take  the  marketing  risks 
the  middlemen  assume.    If  he  takes  the  risks,  the 
farmer  may  reap  additional  profits,  but  he  is  more 
likely  to  suffer  a  loss  than  the  middleman,  who  has 
far  more  experience  in  the  technique  of  marketing. 
That  is  one  reason  why  most  farmers  sell  to  middle- 
men. 

The  amount  of  risk  he  is  willing  to  assume  will 
largely  determine  which  outlet  the  producer  will 
choose.    He  can  go  as  far  toward  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer as  he  chooses,  but  in  each  case  he  must  assume 
additional  risk  and  must  perform  added  services  for 
himself. 
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How  Shippers  Are  Classified 

Fruit  and  vegetable  shippers  are  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  l.o.l.  (less  than  oar-lot),  and 
c.l.  (oar-lot)  shippers. 

L.o.l.  shippers  are  much  more  limited  as  to  out- 
lets than  c.l.  shippers.    In  fact,  about  their  only 
outlets  are  to  oar-lot  assemblers,  or  shipment  to 
nearby  markets  on  consignment.    Consignment  ship- 
ping will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  this  lesson. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop 
is  shipped  in  car-lot  quantities.  Consequently, 
most  of  this  lesson  is  confined  to  a  discussion  of 
the  various  channels  open  to  those  who  ship  in  car- 
lot  quantities. 

Few  Growers  Can  Do  Their  Own  Marketing 

As  a  general  rule,  individual  growers  should 
attempt  to  sell  as  near  the  point  of  production  as 
possible,  when  reasonable  prices  are  obtainable, 
allowing  others  to  reap  whatever  speculative 
profits  (or  losses)  there  may  be  from  longer  ship- 
ments.   Few  individual  growers  have  the  necessary 
marketing  experience,  or  the  wide  acquaintance 
among  central  market  dealers  to  sell  to  advantage. 

Satisfactory  distribution  cannot  be  secured  by 
selling  in  only  one  or  two  markets.    One  of  the 
greatest  services  offered  by  professional  shippers 
or  distributors,  is  their  wide  acquaintance  with 
brokers,  buyers,  wholesalers,  and  receivers  in  a 
number  of  markets,  with  all  of  whom  they  have  estab- 
lished satisfactory  trading  arrangements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  individual  producer  who 
must  spend  most  of  the  year  on  production  work,  out 
of  touch  with  market  conditions  and  developments, 
will  be  materially  handicapped,  if  he  attempts  to 
compete  with  professional  buyers  and  shippers  who 
travel  from  section  to  section  and  specialize  on 
marketing.    However,  this  does  not  mean  that  in- 
dividual shippers  cannot  employ  trained  men  to 
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supervise  their  collective  marketing  work.  There 
are  several  private  marketing  exchanges  whose  serv- 
ices are  available  to  individual  shippers  or  asso- 
ciations.   Then  there  is  the  plan  of  cooperative 
shipment. 

One  Market  Mot  Bnough 

As  stated  previously,  if  a  shipper  expects  to 
distribute  fruits  and  vegetables  in  car-lot  quanti- 
ties, it  is  almost  essential  that  he  keep  in  touch 
with  conditions  in  several  markets.    This  is  ad- 
visable because,  while  he  may  have  absolute  confi- 
dence in  the  integrity  of  his  market  representative 
in  some  one  market*  it  is  only  reasonable  that  this 
dealer  will  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own  mar- 
ket, and  it  will  be  well  to  check  up  his  quotations 
with  those  in  other  cities. 


A  number  of  growers,  all  producing  the  same 
commodity,  and  all  living  in  the  same  section  have  a 
marked  advantage  over  the  isolated  grower  who  is 
not  near  any  other  producer  of  the  same  commodity. 
Frequently,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  tonnage 
available,  wholesale  buyers  will  send  representa- 
tives to  buy  shipments  at  the  loading  point.  If 
enough  of  these  buyers  can  be  attracted,  the  com- 
petition between  them  will  insure  a  very  satisfac- 
tory local  market  for  producers.    Most  growers  like 
this  way  of  selling  because  practically  all  specu- 
lation is  removed  for  them  and  they  know  Just  what 
they  are  going  to  get  before  they  sell. 

Even  if  the  buyers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing a  certain  section,  or  if  it  is  felt  that  local 
buyers  are  not  paying  a  fair  market  price,  it  is  often 
possible  to  attract  competing  buyers  to  the  local 
market.    The  growers  may  do  this  by  advertising  in 
the  trade  Journals  which  are  read  by  wholesale 
buyers,  or  by  writing  to  representative  whole- 
salers, telling  them  the  volume  which  is  available. 
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general  quality,  and  the  time  that  the  shipments 
will  start.    This  publicity  work  should  be  done 
well  in  advance  of  the  season,  so  that  the  buyers  can 
make  arrangements  to  have  representatives  on  hand 
when  the  shipping  season  opens.    It  is  best  done 
by  a  group  of  farmers  whose  products  total  enough  to 
make  it  worth  sending  local  buyers  to  the  territory. 

Little  Chance  for  Selling  Direct 

There  is  no  question  but  that  theoretically,  it 
would  be  advisable  if  every  consumer  could  secure 
€ill  of  his  food  supplies  direct  from  the  producer 
without  the  assistance  of  any  middlemen.  However, 
in  practice,  it  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  handle 
all  government  through  the  national  capital  at 
Washington,  eliminating  all  other  governmental 
bodies  such  as  the  state,  county,  township,  city, 
and  village  governments. 

It  would  be  equally  inefficient  to  have  all  army 
orders  come  directly  from  general  headquarters  to 
each  individual  private,  eliminating  all  army  di- 
visions and  subordinate  officers.    Gradual  sub- 
division is  essential  in  government,  in  the  army, 
in  the  manufacturing,  and  in  the  distribution  of 
farm  products. 

Nothing  that  is  said  here  should  be  construed 
to  mean  that  there  is  not  a  place  for  direct  market- 
ing.   Parcel  post  shipments  and  public  markets  are 
used  with  success  by  a  few  growers.    However,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  agricultural  crops  can  never  be 
marketed  in  this  manner  and  as  we  are  more  concern- 
ed with  methods  that  can  be  used  widely,  only  pass- 
ing mention  will  be  given  to  this  subject. 

Losses  from  Direct  Sales — The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  selling  direct  to  the  consumer  are 
many.    There  is  the  difficulty  of  locating  cus- 
tomers, making  collections,  avoiding  bad  debts,  and 
80  on.    The  amount  received  on  any  one  sale  may 
seem  large,  but  the  profit  on  one  sale  may  be  more 
than  offset  by  the  losses  on  others. 
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Incidentlyp  It  may  be  stated  that  most  pro- 
ducers ask  a  price  equal  to  prevailing  retail  prices. 
No  large  volume  of  trade  can  be  built  up  unless  some 
saving  in  price  is  offered.    Consumers  prefer  to 
buy  from  convenient  retail  stores  unless  they  can 
buy  cheaper  elsewhere.    Producers  should  be  will- 
ing to  sell  at  approximately  the  price  paid  by  the  re- 
tailer for  his  stocks.    This  will  leave  the  pro- 
ducer a  fair  profit  and  will  offer  a  real  induce- 
ment to  consumers.    The  producer  gets  the  profit 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  by  the  wholesaler ;  and 
the  consumer  makes  a  saving  equal  to  the  profit  of 
the  retailer. 

Roadside  Selling — The  methods  of  direct  market- 
ing include  the  following:    Roadside  markets,  di- 
rect delivery  by  wagon  or  motor  truck,  public 
markets t  express,  and  parcel  post. 

Roadside  markets  are  becoming  of  increasing 
importance  around  large  cities  because  of  automo- 
bile travel,  and  much  produce  is  sold  in  this  way. 
However,  this  outlet  Is  somewhat  limited,  but  very 
popular  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 

Direct  delivery  by  wagon  or  motor  truck  to  cus- 
tomers is  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  terri- 
tory near  to  the  producer.  This  outlet  is  perhaps 
more  important  for  milk  and  dairy  products,  than  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Few  producers  can  spare  the 
time  from  farm  duties  to  make  retail  deliveries  of 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Public  Market  Selling — ^Public  markets  are 
maintained  in  many  cities  under  municipal  super- 
vision, where  farmers  can  drive  in  with  their  pro- 
duce and  sell  either  to  consumer  or  to  retailers. 
In  many  cities,  public  markets  have  been  a  distinct 
success,  while  in  others  with  equally  good  facili- 
ties, the  markets  have  not  been  well  patronized, 
either  by  growers  or  consumers.    In  this  method  of 
marketing  too,  the  time  taken  from  other  farm 
duties,  may  be  more  than  can  be  spared.    During  the 
war  special  efforts  were  put  forth  to  develop  this 
plan  of  merchandising. 
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Parcel  Post  Sales — ^While  considerable  quan- 
tities of  farm  products  are  shipped  by  parcel  post, 
the  volumne  of  farm  business  handled  has  not  come 
up  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  urged  the  ezten- 
tion  of  parcel  post  facilities  to  relieve  marketing 
troubles.    The  difficulties  of  (finding  custonters, 
lack  of  refrigeration  facilities  in  transit,  break- 
age and  spoilage,  and  irregularity  of  orders,  all 
have  served  to  cut  down  the  volume  of  business 
handled  through  the  mails. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  real 
field  for  these  more  or  less  direct  sales,  where 
growers  are  favorably  located,  or  where  there  is  a 
small  quantity  of  selected  produce  to  be  sold.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  farm  products  will  probably  never 
reach  market  through  these  channels. 

Selling  to  Country  Buyers 

The  "middlemen*  through  whom  growers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  sell,  naturally  group  into  three 
divisions: 

1.  Resident  local  country  buyers 

2.  Traveling  buyers  or  brokers 

3.  Marketing  agencies  located  at  market 


As  stated  previously,  the  outlet  chosen  will 
largely  be  detennined  by  the  willingness  of  the 
grower  to  assume  the  marketing  risk  and  to  perfonn 
marketing  services  for  himself. 

The  first  group,  resident  local  country  buyers* 
includes  the  following: 

A.  Country  merchants 

B.  Car-lot  assemblers 

C.  Cash  buyers  such  as  car-lot  shippers  or 

distributers 

Country  Retail  Merchants — Country  merchants  are 
not  as  important  factors  in  distributing  fann  prod- 
ucts as  they  formerly  were.    The  country  merchant  has 
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confined  his  purchases  of  farm  products  largely  to 
poultry,  eggSt  farm  butter,  and  cotton.    The  produce 
he  buys  is  usually  taken  in  as  credit  for  supplies  sold 
to  growers,  although  in  many  cases »  cash  is  paid. 
Usually,  country  merchants  sell  to  car-lot  assem- 
blers, or  ship  on  consignment,  although  some  may 
handle  enough  produce  to  ship  in  full  cars  them- 
selves. 

Car-lot  Assemblers — Car-lot  assemblers,  as 
their  name  implies,  buy  small  quantities  of  produce 
from  growers,  country  merchants,  and  others,  until 
they  have  assembled  enough  to  make  up  a  full  carload. 
In  the  produce  trade,  they  are  sometimes  known  as 
country  collecting  agents,  and  they  often  go  from  farm 
to  farm  with  their  wagons  or  trucks,  collecting  eggs 
and  poultry. 

While  in  most  cases,  car-lot  assemblers  act  in- 
dependently and  buy  and  sell  for  their  own  account, 
they  may  at  times  act  as  agent  for  the  grower,  hand- 
ling produce  for  his  account  for  a  specified  fee  or 
per  cent.    Car-lot  assemblers  perform  a  real  serv- 
ice, in  that  they  bring  together  the  small  ship- 
ments of  a  large  number  of  growers,  combining  them 
into  quantities  which  can  be  shipped  economically  to 
wholesalers. 

Cash  Buyers — Cash  buyers  are  local  country 
buyers  of  special  products  and  are  known  in  some 
sections  as  country  shippers,  car-lot  shippers,  or 
car-lot  distributers.    Except  for  one  difference, 
they  might  for  convenience  be  merged  with  oar-lot 
assemblers.    The  principal  distinction  is  that  as- 
semblers buy  in  l.c.l.  quantities,  while  cash 
buirers,  or  oar-lot  distributers,  or  shippers,  buy 
only  in  full  carloads,  purchasing  for  their  own 
account  and  paying  cash  in  most  cases. 

Cash  buyers  operate  mostly  In  districts  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  one  commodity.    Some  of 
these  local  country  buyers,  such  as  potato  ware- 
housemen, may  handle  shipments  for  the  growers* 
account. 
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Advantages  of  Selling  Locally 

The  greatest  advantage  of  selling  to  any  of  these 
groups  of  resident  local  country  buyers  is  that 
they  are  well  known  in  the  community  and  have  a 
reputation  to  maintain,  which  is  some  assurance  of 
fair  dealing  and  moral  responsibility.  Further- 
more »  the  grower  has  an  opportunity  to  bargain  for 
the  sale  of  his  own  produce »  and  before  it  is  sold, 
he  knows  what  he  is  to  receive.    The  transaction  is 
closed  and  the  money  paid  promptly. 

Traveling  Buyers 

Traveling  buyers  operate  either  on  their  own 
account  or  they  work  on  a  salary  for  wholesale  firms 
in  the  large  markets.    They  operate  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  do  the  resident  country  buyers, 
except  that  they  are  not  permanently  located  at  any 
one  shipping  point.    They  follow  the  crop  movement 
from  one  section  to  another,  starting  in  the  south 
in  the  winter  months,  and  gradually  moving  north  as 
the  later  crops  mature.    They  sometimes  solicit 
consignments  for  commission  firms. 

Investigate  Traveling  Buyers 

It  is  difficult,  in  every  case,  to  check  up  care- 
fully on  the  financial  standing  and  business  ethics 
of  these  traveling  buyers,  and  growers  will  do  well 
to  sell  to  them  only  for  cash,  unless  they  know 
definitely  the  responsibility  of  the  man  with  whom 
they  are  dealing.    This  statement  must  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  all  traveling  buyers  are  bad 
moral  risks,  for  this  method  of  buying  has  become 
general,  and  many  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable 
firms  secure  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  in  this  way. 


The  third  important  group  of  outlets  for  ship- 
pers of  fruits  and  vegetables  includes  the  six 
mco-keting  agencies  located  at  the  large  market 
centers: 
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!•    Car-lot  wholesalers  or  receivers 
2.  Operators 
3«  Brokers 

4«    Commission  merchants 

5.  Auctions 

6.  Private  sales  exchanges 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  describe 
the  operating  methods  of  these  market  agencies. 
That  is  fully  treated  in  the  lesson,  'Marketing 
Agencies  in  Large  Markets. ' 

Rather,  the  services  offered  by  these  agencies 
are  described,  and  suggestions  are  made  for  estab- 
lishing connections  with  them. 

Car-lot  Wholesalers  and  Operators 

Car-lot  wholesalers  and  operators  can  well  be 
considered  together.     The  essential  distinction 
is  that  operators  are  merely  large  car-lot  whole- 
salers who  maintain  branch  houses  or  representatives 
in  several  markets,  whereas  the  *  car-lot  wholesaler" 
(as  used  in  these  lessons)  is  a  dealer  operating  in 
one  market  only. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  oar-lot  wholesalers 
do  not  confine  their  business  entirely  to  buying. 
Many  serve  as  commission  merchants  and  accept  goods 
on  consignment.    Similarly,  the  average  commission 
merchant  also  buys  some  produce  outright.  But, 
for  our  purpose  here,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
we  will  treat  only  the  outright  purchase  part  of  the 
car-lot  wholesaler's  business. 

Car-lot  wholesalers  buy  either  through  their 
own  salaried  traveling  representatives,  through 
traveling  brokers,  or  by  direct  correspondence  with 
well-known  shippers  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 

How  Wholesalers  Finance  Growers — Very  fre- 
quently, these  agencies  will  help  finance  the  pro- 
duction of  the  crop  by  means  of  cash  advance  to.  pay 
for  land  rental,  crate  materials,  and  other  supplies 
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and  expenses*    Details  and  terms  are,  of  course, 
arranged  by  oontraots,  which  differ  in  each  individ- 
ual case. 

Often  these  buyers  will  undertake  to  superintend 
the  harvesting  operations,  including  picking,  grad- 
ing, packing,  and  loading.    They  may  even  make  cash 
advance  at  shipping  time,  and  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  crop. 

The  Outlet  Through  Brokers 

Another  important  agency  located  at  market 
centers  is  the  broker.    Usually,  they  deal  only  in 
car-lots  and  merely  act  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  seller  and  buyer.    Seldom  does  the  broker  take 
possession  of  the  goods,  nor  does  he  have  the  author- 
ity to  close  the  sale  without  confirmation  from  the 
shipper. 

How  Brokers  Operate — The  usual  practice  is  for 
a  shipper  to  quote  a  definite  price  or  ask  a  broker  to 
secure  offers  for  some  standardized  product.  The 
type  of  information  needed  by  a  broker  in  order  that 
he  may  secure  orders  or  offers,  is  explained  fully 
later  in  the  lesson. 

The  broker  calls  on  members  of  the  trade  to 
secure  orders  or  to  ask  them  to  make  offers,  and  if 
any  orders  or  worth-while  bids  are  received,  he  will 
wire  these  to  the  shipper  for  acceptance  or  rejection. 
If  accepted,  the  broker  executes  a  written  sales 
contract  on  standard  or  special  forms  on  behalf  of 
the  shipper.    The  goods  are  shipped,  and  the  broker 
receives  his  brokerage  fee  without  further  service 
on  his  part— that  is,  as  far  as  consummating  the 
sale  is  concerned. 

In  most  cases,  all  financial  transactions  are 
conducted  direct,  between  shipper  and  buyer.  In 
the  event  that  the  car  is  rejected  upon  arrival,  the 
broker  must  help  to  effect  delivery  or  adjust  the 
matter  by  a  reduction  in  selling  price* 
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Shipment  Before  Sala — With  products  that  are  not 
thoroughly  standardized,  and  not  well  known  on  the 
market,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  grower  to  ship 
the  car  to  some  market  in  care  of  a  broker,  so  that 
buyers  can  have  the  privilege  of  inspection  before 
making  an  offer.    The  broker,  in  such  a  case,  will  in- 
duce prospective  buyers  to  go  to  the  railroad  yards 
and  inspect  the  car.    Any  offers  that  may  be  made  are 
then  referred  to  the  owner  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  outlined. 

Brokerage  charges  vary  according  to  the  quantity 
handled  by  the  same  broker  for  the  same  shipper, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  goods,  and  the 
service  required.    Generally,  however,  on  straight 
carloads  of  single  commodities  sold  to  a  single 
buyer,  the  brokerage  charge  is  only  (15  to  (25  per 
car. 

How  to  Select  a  Broker 

Due  to  the  fact  that  a  brokerage  business  re- 
quires almost  no  equipment  and  very  little  invest- 
ment, there  are  a  great  many  brokers,  varying  as  to 
capability,  integrity,  and  stability.  Brokers 
should  be  selected  with  great  care.    As  a  rule,  the 
best  way  to  get  information  regardin^a  broker  is  to 
consult  with  other  shippers.    The  experience  of 
shippers  is  likely  to  be  the  best  indication  of  the 
broker's  ability  and  honesty. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  broker  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  have  control  of  the  goods,  but  merely  negotiates 
the  sale,  still  there  are  many  ways  in  which  one 
broker  may  serve  more  reliably  than  another.  While 
it  is  possible  to  get  lists  of  brokers  from  govern- 
ment agencies,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  defin- 
ite information  concerning  any  individual  broker 
from  this  source. 

A  broker  who  has  been  in  business  a  long  time 
and  who  has  given  satisfactory  service  to  certain 
shippers  is  likely  to  be  the  safest  one  to  use. 
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Selling  Tfarongh  Commission  Merchants 

The  consignment  method  of  selling  through  com- 
mission merchants  is  probably  more  used  by  fruit 
and  vegetable  shippers  than  by  almost  any  other 
shippers.    A  grower  can  find  an  outlet  for  almost 
any  grade  of  produce  by  this  method,  although  re- 
sults may  vary  e^.1  the  way  from  good  profits  to 
losses. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  consignment 
method  of  selling  is  fast  dying  out,  but  it  is  likely 
that  it  will  e^.ways  be  used  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent for  the  sale  of  odd  lots  or  by  the  grower  in  an 
insolated  conmiunity. 

It  is  usually  the  tendency  among  shippers  to 
sell  to  the  buyer  who  will  give  quickest  returns » 
with  the  least  amount  of  risk  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper.    That  is  one  reson  why  commission 
merchants  are  not  always  so  popuar  as  cash  buyers. 

IVhen  the  shipper  consigns  his  goods  to  a  com- 
mission merchant,  the  shipper  must  assume  all  risks » 
in  addition  to  the  risk  of  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
the  commission  man.    If  sale  is  made  through  a 
broker,  the  risk  is  less.    If  the  sale  is  made  to  a 
local  cash  buy%*»  there  are  no  risks  at  all,  the 
transaction  is  ^mpleted  at  once»  and  if  payment  is 
made  in  cash,  or  with  a  certified  checkt  or  with  a 
check  on  a  local  bank  that  may  be  cashed  immediately, 
practically  all  risk  is  eliminated. 

What  Commission  Firms  Charge — Ihider  this 
method,  goods  are  shipped  to  some  commission  firm. 
The  commission  merchant  has  control  of  the  goods 
and  disposes  of  them  at  the  best  price  obtainable. 
The  commission  merchant  retains  a  definite  per- 
centage of  the  sale  price  as  his  commission.  This 
aharge  ranges  from  S%  to  15%,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  shipment  and  the  commodity  handled »  the 
werage  running  from  about  7%  to  10%  on  large  quan- 
tities. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  rate  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  charged  by  brokers.    This  is  due  to 
two  reasons.    First,  smaller  lots  are  handled  and 
more  service  is  rendered.    Very  frequently,  com- 
mission merchants  render  account  sales  within  24 
hours,  assuming  full  risk  of  collecting  the  pur- 
chase price  from  the  Jobbers  or  retailers  who  pur- 
chased the  goods.    Furthermore,  the  merchant 
usually  pays  the  transportation  charges  upon  re- 
ceipt of  shipment,  as  well  as  drayage  expense. 
These  charges  are,  of  course,  deducted,  together 
with  the  commission,  before  returns  are  made  to  the 
shipper. 

Before  shipments  are  made  on  consignments,  a 
definite  agreement  should  be  reached  as  to  charges, 
and  full  information  of  intended  shipments  should 
be  given  to  the  merchant  so  that  he  can  plan  to 
handle  the  shipment  when  is  arrives. 

Many  merchants  furnish  stencils  marked  with 
the  firm's  address  and  with  an  indent if icat ion 
number  for  the  shipper.    This  is  done  where  ship- 
ments are  being  made  regularly. 

Selling  Through  Auctions 

Very  little  will  be  said  of  the  auction  method 
of  selling  at  this  point  because  an  entire  lesson  is 
devoted  to  this  important  subject.    Very  few  auc- 
tion companies  accept  direct  shipments  from  growers. 
They  prefer  to  have  someone  representing  the  shipper 
at  the  sale.    Consequently,  few  individual  shippers 
use  the  auctions,  unless  they  happen  to  be  in  the  ccp:*- 
lot  shipping  business  on  a  large  scale. 

The  auctions  are  used  most  commonly  by  large 
cooperative  shipping  organizations,  operators, 
and  exchanges.    This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  most  satisfactory  results  at  auction,  are  seciured 
from  the  sale  of  standardized  and  well-known  prod- 
ucts and  brands,  and  very  few  individual  shippers 
have  a  sufficient  volume  to  have  establised  a  wide- 
spread reputation  for  their  particular  brands. 
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One  factor  which  has  worked  against  a  more 
general  use  of  the  auction,  has  been  the  tendency  to 
utilize  this  method  of  sale  in  disposing  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  eould  not  be  disposed  of  to  ad- 
vantage at  private  sale.  Such  products  are  some- 
times "dumped*  upon  the  auction  because  they  are  in 
such  condition  that  re-shipment  is  impossible,  and 
bcause  they  have  to  be  disposed  of  without  delay. 

Private  ScJ.es  Exchanges 

An  important  sales  outlet  is  offered  by  the 
private  sales  exchanges  or  national  distributers. 
They  maintain  an  organized  sales  force  throughout  the 
country  which  may  be  used  by  Individual  growers  or 
cooperative  associations  not  in  a  position  to  main- 
tain their  own  sales  organization,  and  who  wish  to 
secure  the  advantages  of  wide  distribution. 

The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  distributers 
of  the  *Blue  Goose*  brand  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  is 
one  of  the  biggest  of  such  exchanges. 

The  private  sales  exchange,  by  handling  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  crops  for  many  shippers  variously 
located  can  keep  its  sales  force  busy  the  entire  12 
months  of  the  year.    The  exchange  maintains  salaried 
representatives  in  the  most  important  markets  and 
operates  through  bonded  brokers  at  many  other  car-lot 
markets. 

Help  In  Shipping — Salaried  representatives, 
known  as  field  sales  managers,  are  often  sent  to  the 
shipping  point  to  take  charge  of  shipment  during 
the  crop  movement  for  associations  or  big  growers 
These  representatives  at  shipping  points  keep  in 
coimminication  with  the  various  market  sales  repre- 
sentatives by  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  effect 
car-lot  sales  prior  to  or  at  time  of  shipment »  while 
en  route  or  after  arrival  at  destination. 

The  exchange  operates  on  a  broad  scale  and  its 
profits  do  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  cars  handled 
in  one  market,  but  rather  upon  the  total  volume  of 
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business  sold  by  it  throughout  the  country*  Ihe 
greatest  advantage  of  such  a  service  is  the  broad 
distribution  resulting  and  consequent  avoidance  of 
market  gluts  or  congestion. 

Some  exchanges  operate  their  own  producing 
properties  and  sell  their  own  products  along  with 
those  of  their  clients.    However »  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether 
this  has  any  important  effect  upon  prices  secured 
for  their  clients. 

How  an  Exchange  Sells — The  exchange  sells 
practically  subject  to  the  grower's  orders,  but 
generally  the  exchange  is  vested  with  authority  to 
exercise  its  Judgment  in  the  matter  of  se^.es  priceSp 
terms  of  collection,     and  so  on.    Charges  vary 
according  to  volume  and  character  of  service  re- 
quired.   Some  contracts  call  for  a  percentage  of  the 
sale  price  similar  to  the  commission  of  a  commission 
merchant,  and  others,  a  stipulated  brokerage  per 
car. 

TERMS  OF  SALE 

Turning  now  from  a  consideration  of  the  possible 
outlets  to  the  terms  of  sale,  we  find  again  three 
broad  classifications: 

1.  Sales  at  point  of  origin 

2.  Sales  in  transit 

3.  Sales  at  destination 

Sales  at  Point  of  Origin 

Sales  at  point  of  origin  can  be  divided  into  three 
divisions: 

A.  Outright  sale,  or  sales  on  contract » 
before  or  at  harvest 

B.  F.  0.  b.  sales  or  quotations 
C«    Delivered  sales  or  quotations 

Outright  Sale — ^The  first  type  of  sales  at 
point  of  origin*  namely  "outright  sale  or  sales  otn 
contract  before  or  at  harvest,*  is  more  prevalent 
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in  some  sections  than  in  others,  largely  because  of 
custom.  These  sales  may  be  made  under  a  number  of 
different  conditions 

In  many  orchard  sections,  buyers  pay  a  lump 
price  for  all  of  the  fruit  of  an  orchard  while  it  is 
still  on  the  trees,  the  buyer  agreeing  to  pick, 
pack,  and  load.    In  other  cases,  a  lump  price  may 
be  paid  for  all  of  the  fruit,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  grower  will  pick  and  pack. 

Other  sales  may  include  only  certain  grades 
from  the  orchard,  the  grower  retaining  the  privilege 
of  selling  the  remaining  grades  as  he  desires.  Fre- 
quently, local  packers  will  buy  all  of  the  fruit 
from  an  orchard,  on  the  basis  of  so  much  per  con- 
tainer for  each  grade,  the  final  returns  to  be  de- 
layed until  the  entire  crop  has  been  packed,  and 
the  niunber  of  containers  of  each  grade  have  been  de- 
finitely determined. 

Sales  on  Contract.  Before  or  At  Harvest — 
In  sections  where  the  canning  business  has  been  de- 
veloped on  a  commercial  scale,  many  growers  enter 
into  a  contract  to  grow  a  certain  acreage  of  specified 
varieties  for  the  canning  plant.    Frequently,  the 
canning  plant  will  furnish  selected  seed,  and  even 
advance  money  before  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Sales  to  Canning  Factories — The  increase  in 
number  of  by-product  plants  has  been  rapid  in  the  last 
few  years.    Whereas  formerly,  they  used  largely 
culls  and  surplus  products,  they  now  form  an  impor- 
tant sales  outlet  for  the  best  grades  in  many  sec- 
tions.     By-product  factories  include  canning, 
plants,  pickling  plants,  cider  mills,  evaporating 
and  drying  plants.  Juice  factories,  and  so  on. 

Frequently,  a  contract  between  grower  and  by- 
product plant  will  specify  the  exact  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  commodities  upon  delivery.    In  other 
cases,  the  price  to  be  paid  is  specified  as  *the 
prevailing  market  price  on  the  day  of  delivery.  • 
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This  latter  plan  has  obvious  disadvantages,  espe- 
cially where  it  happens  that  so  little  trading  is 
done  on  the  open  market  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
Just  what  the  prevailing  market  price  is. 

By-product  plants  make  it  commercially  practical 
to  ship  only  the  best  grades  to  market.    There  is  a 
growing  realization  on  the  part  of  shippers  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  ship  everything  that  is  produced  in 
the  orchard  or  field.    The  apple  growers  of  the 
Northwest  learned  this  lesson  early  and  only  their 
best  grades  go  to  market— the  rest  being  utilized 
in  by-product  plants  or  as  feed. 

The  realization  of  this  important  merchandis- 
ing principle  is  one  of  the  factors  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  growers  of  the  Northwest  to  com- 
pete on  eastern  markets,  in  the  face  of  the  heavy 
freight  which  their  products  must  bear. 

While  outright  sales  or  sales  on  contract  be- 
fore harvest  are  desirable  from  many  points  of 
view,  they  are  not  so  important  or  so  common  as  the 
second  principal  division  of  sales  at  points  of 
origin;  namely,  "f.  o.  b.  sales  or  quotations.* 

F.  0.  B.  Sales  or  Quotations 

According  to  the  Standard  Rules  and  Definitions 
of  Trade  Terms  for  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Industry, 
(see  supplement),  *f.  o.  b.  sales  or  quotations 
means  that  the  commodity  quoted  or  sold  is  to  be 
placed  free  on  board  the  car,  or  at  ship  side  at 
shipping  point,  in  suitable  shipping  condition,  and 
that  the  buyer  assumes  all  risks  of  damage  in  tran- 
sit not  caused  by  the  shipper  whether  there  is  a 
bill  of  lading  to  the  order  of  shipper  or  not. 

*C.^  a.  f.  sales  (cost  and  freight)  are  the  same 
as  f .  0.  b.  sales  except  that  the  selling  price  in- 
cludes the  correct  transportation  charges  to  des- 
tination. 

"C.  i.  f .  sales  (cost,  insurance,  and  freight) 
are  the  same  as  f .  o.  b.  sales,  excpt  that  the  sell- 
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ing  price  includes  insurance  and  the  correct  freight 
charges  to  destination.* 

While  the  Standard  Definitions^  as  well  as 
usage,  consider  f •  o.  b.  as  meaning  "free  on  board 
point  of  origin,*  rather  than  as  "delivered  free  on 
board  at  destination,*  it  is  always  safer  to  specify 
the  loading  point,  as  f  •  o.  b.  Jacksonville,  and  so  on. 

F.  0.  b.  sales  are  to  a  large  extent  made  to 
traveling  buyers  who  inspect  and  accept  the  products 
in  cars  at  shipping  point  and  arrange  payment  therefor 
by  cash  or  agreed  terms.    In  this  respect,  f •  o.  b. 
sales  resemble  * track  sales*  in  the  large  markets. 
Most  shippers,  growers,  dealers,  or  cooperative 
associations  sell  by  telegraph,  telephone,  or  mail 
to  car-lot  purchasers  directly  or  through  brokers 
or  their  own  agents. 

Privilege  of  Inspection — Trade  custom  accords 
a  buyer  the  privilege  of  inspection  at  destination, 
when  goods  are  not  examined  by  him  at  point  of  origin, 
or  this  privilege  is  waived  specifically,  which 
is  done  at  times. 

Federal  and  state  inspection  service  now  made 
available  in  a  few  important  producing  districts 
has  greatly  facilitated  f .  o.  b.  trading.  This 
service,  which  is  impartial  and  official,  is  thor- 
oughly explained  in  Lesson  3  of  this  course.    It  is 
procurable  at  approximately  |4  per  car  and  $2.50 
for  smaller  lots.    The  certificate  of  inspection 
issued  by  these  inspectors  is  accepted  as  prima 
facie  evidence  in  court. 

In  general,  there  are  two  types  of  f  .o.b.  sales. 

a.  F.o.b.  usual  terms 

b.  F.o.b.  cash  track 

Sales  F.O.B.  Usual  Terms — The  usual  procedure 
in  a  sale  f.o.b.  usual  terms  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  response  to  quotations  sent  out  by  the  shipper, 
customarily  made  subject  to  prior  sale  and  seller's 
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conf  irmatloxiy  an  interested  buyer,  directly  or 
through  shippers  agent  or  broker »  will  wire  accept- 
ance»  giving  specifications  and  shipping  directions 
such  as  date  of  shipment,  routing,  and  point  of  de- 
livery.   If  the  shipper  is  convinced  of  the  honesty 
and  responsibility  of  the  buyer,  he  will  wire  con- 
firmation, giving  the  car  number  and  initials,  the 
number  and  variety  of  packages,  date  shipped,  rout- 
ing, and  so  on. 

The  bill  of  lading  with  sight  draft  attached  is 
mailed  to  a  city  bank  in  the  city  where  the  buyer  is 
located.    Frequently,  the  local  bank  will  advance  to 
the  shipper  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
shipment,  and  get  repayment  through  collection  of 
the  draft  that  accompained  the  bill  of  lading. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  car  at  destination,  the  buyer 
has  the  right  to  inspect  the  car  before  finally  ac- 
cepting it. 

If  he  decides  to  accept  the  car,  he  must  pay  the 
draft  before  he  can  secure  the  bill  of  lading. 

Sales  f.o.b.  usual  terms  favor  the  buyer,  for 
he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  the  shipment  until  he  has 
had  a  chance  to  inspect  it. 

Sales  F.  0.  B.  Cash  Track — Sales  f.o.b.  cash 
track  favor  the  shipper,  for  he  gets  his  money  before 
the  car  moves,  and  is  relieved  of  all  damage  claims 
and  danger  of  rejection  upon  arrival  at  market. 
Usually,  buyers  will  purchase  on  this  basis  only  on 
an  unusually  strong  market  where  buying  competition 
is  keen.    This  term  means  that  the  buyer  pays  cash 
before  the  car  moves,  either  through  his  traveling 
representative  on  the  ground,  or  by  remittance  by 
mail  or  telegraph. 

Sometimes  the  buyer  deposits  money  at  the  ship- 
per's bank  payable  upon  shipment. 

In  other  cases,  the  buyer  may  have  his  own  bank 
guarantee  credit  to  a  certain  amount  subject  to 
draft  upon  shipment.    This  is  known  by  the  term, 
"shipping  point  acceptance  bank  guarantee." 
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Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of       0.  B, 
Sales — The  principal  advantage  of  f .o.b.  sales  from 
the  shipper's  standpoint  is  that  the  buyer  assumes  all 
of  the  risky  inasmuch  as  the  shipment  belongs  to  the 
buyer  as  soon  as  delivery  is  made  to  the  carrier.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  shippers  claim  that  f  •  o.  b. 
sales  mean  no  more  than  distination  sales  because  the 
buyer t  in  practically  every  case»  reserves  the  right 
of  inspection  and  acceptance  at  destination.    At  any 
rate  9  those  who  faver  f  •  o.  b.  sales  answer  that  at 
least  there  is  a  prospective  buyer  in  sight  who 
really  wants  to  buy  goods  of  this  description,  and 
at  least  the  shipper  is  not  sending  out  his  products 
blindly. 

They  also  contend  that  even  if  the  shipment  is 
rejected  on  a  falling  market,  the  buyer  usually  is 
willing  to  accept  an  allowance  or  compromise  which 
will  net  the  shipper  more  than  the  actual  prevailing 
market  price.    In  other  words,  the  buyer  will  accept 
shipment  at  a  price  somewhere  between  the  original 
contract  price  and  the  prevailing  lower  market 
price. 

Another  objection  raised  against  f.  o.  b. 
sales  is  that  poor  distribution  results,  inasmuch 
as  the  buyers  must  distribute  their  purchases  with- 
out knowing  what  the  other  buyers  are  doing,  and 
gluts  are  likely  to  occur.    However,  this  is  equally 
as  likely  to  happen  with  shippers  unless  they  hap- 
pen to  ship  through  a  central  agency  or  representa- 
tive, as  for  example,  a  cooperative  shipping  associa- 
tion. 

Delivered  Sales  or  Quotations 

The  third  division  of  sales  at  point  of  origin 
is  "delivered  sales  or  quotations.*    This  is  de- 
fined in  the  "Standard  Rules  and  Definitions"  as 
follows: 

"Delivered  sales  or  quotations  mean  that  the 
coiBDodity  quoted  or  sold  is  to  be  delivered  by  the 
seller  on  board  the  car,  or  on  deck  if  delivered  by 
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boat,  free  of  any  and  all  charges  for  transportation 
or  protective  service »  at  the  market  in  which  the 
buyer  is  located,  or  at  such  other  market  as  agreed 
upon,  the  seller  assuming  all  risks  of  damage  in 
transit  not  caused  by  the  buyer. • 

These  sales  have  often  been  described  as  "f •  o. 
b.  destination,*  but  under  the  standardized  rules » 
f  •  0.  b.  is  to  be  used  only  to  mean  *free  on  board  at 
point  of  origin.* 

On  this  basis t  the  seller  assumes  all  the  risk 
up  to  the  time  of  delivery  to  the  buyer  at  destination* 

SALES  IN  TRANSIT 

* Sales  In  Transit*  include  two  divisions: 

1.  In  transit  or  rolling  car  sales 

2.  Tramp  car  sales 

The  "Standard  Rules  and  Definitions*  defines 
these  as  follows: 

Transit  or  Rolling  Car  Sales 

*In  Transit  or  rolling  car  sales  mean  that  the 
commodity  quoted  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
transportation  company  and  under  movement  from 
shipping  point  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made 9  and  that  the  car  is  moving  over  a 
route  in  line  of  haul  between  the  point  of  origin 
and  the  market  quoted. 

*Every  order  for  a  sale  of  commodities  so  con- 
tracted shall  relate  back  to  the  time  of  issuance 
of  the  bill  of  lading  by  the  transportation  com- 
pany, and  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  in  every 
respect  as  if  given  or  made  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  bill  of  lading. 

*If  sold  t.o.  b.  shipping  point,  the  buyer  as- 
sumes only  the  lowest  authorized  all  rail  freight 
charges  applicable  between  point  of  origin  and  the 
destination  stated  in  the  contract  of  purchase,  to-> 
gether  with  oar  rental,  refrigeration  and  heater 
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charges,  if  any;  provided,  that  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  protective  service  required  by  shipper's 
instructions  to  the  carriers  are  specified  in  the 
contract. 

*But  the  buyer  shall  not  assume  any  demurrage, 
storage,  detention,  icing  or  heating  charges,  or 
diversion  or  reconsigning  charges,  that  would  not 
have  accrued  had  the  car  been  originally  shipped 
direct  to  the  destination  provided  in  the  contract 
of  purchase. 

"If  the  carrier  fails  to  accomplish  diversion 
when  properly  notified,  and  such  notification  is 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  carrier,  the  contract  of 
sale  shall  become  null  and  void  unless  otherwise 
specifically  provided.      Either  party  of  the  con- 
tract shall  immediately  notify  the  other  of  any 
knowledge  or  belief  that  carrier  had  failed  to  make 
the  diversion. 

"The  seller  shall  specify,  when  quoting  or 
offering  to  sell,  the  date  and  place  of  district 
of  shipment,  type  of  car  in  which  was  loaded,  char- 
acter and  extent  of  protective  service  instructed^ 
and,  if  possible,  the  approximate  location  of  the 
car. 

Tramp  Car  Sales 

•Tramp  Car  Sales  means  that  the  commodity 
quoted  has  left  the  shipping  point  under  a  bill  of 
lading  issued  prior  to  the  day  on  which  the  quota- 
tion is  made,  and  has  moved  or  is  moving  over  a  route 
out  of  line  of  haul  with  the  market  quoted.  The 
rules  applying  to  In  Transit  or  Rolling  Cars  shall 
also  apply  to  Tramp  Cars  except  as  to  definition  of 
the  term.* 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  shipments  above  the 
local  demand  of  buyers  at  shipping  points,  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  wait  for  buyers  or  to  put 
goods  into  storage  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices. 
Frequently,  this  surplus  must  be  moved  to  market  to 
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be  sold  at  whatever  price  it  will  bring.    This  is 
especially  true  of  highly  perishable  conmodities. 

In  such  a  situation  the  cars  are  started  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  consuming  territory  in  the 
hope  that  offers  will  be  secured  from  some  market 
before  the  cars  reach  the  first  diverting  point. 
The  usual  method  is  to  bill  the  cars  with  shipper's 
order,  giving  as  destination  the  nearest  diversion 
point.    Upon  arrival,  diversion  orders  are  given. 

"In  transit  sales"  are  usually  made  only  by 
associations  rather  than  by  individual  growers,  and 
are  used  only  in  order  to  prevent  large  supplies 
from  piling  up  in  one  market  or  at  shipping  point. 
The  shipper  assumes  all  the  risk  and,  if  a  buyer 
has  not  been  found  by  the  time  the  market  is  reached, 
the  shipment  must  either  be  sold  on  consignment  at 
auction  or  placed  in  storage. 

At  times,  a  shipper  may  give  his  market  repre- 
sentative the  power  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage, 
or  he  may  authorize  him  to  sell  "subject  to  con- 
firmation.* 


The  third  general  classification  of  sales  is 
*sales  at  destination."    This  includes: 

1.  On  track  sales 

2.  Consignment  sales 

5.    Sales  through  auction 
4.    Sales  out  of  storage 

On  Track  Sales 

Only  one  of  these  needs  further  explanation 
here* 

The  first  division  of  sales  at  destination, 
"track  sales,"  is  defined  as  follows  in  the  "Stand- 
ard Rules  and  Definitions:" 

"Track  sales.    When  a  commodity  is  sold  on 
track  after  arrival  at  destination,  the  buyer  shall 
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be  considered  to  have  waived  any  right  to  reject  the 
commodity  so  purchased  upon  receipt  by  him  or  his 
duly  authorized  represenative,  from  the  seller  or 
his  duly  authorized  representative,  of  the  bill  of 
lading,  delivery  order,  or  other  document  enabling 
him  to  get  the  goods  from  the  carrier. 

"The  foregoing  shall  not  be  construed  as  de- 
priving the  buyer  of  a  right  to  reparation  when  the 
unloading  of  the  car  shall  demonstrate  that  a  part 
of  the  lading  which  was  not  accessible  to  inspections 
was  of  a  quality  or  condition  much  inferior  to  that 
portion  which  was  accessible  to  inspection;  but  any 
such  claim  for  reparation  must  be  made  within  24 
hours  after  receipt  of  delivery  order  or  bill  of  lad- 
ing. 

"To  avoid  delay,  telegraphic  orders  to  deliver 
oars  sold  on  track  should  be  sent  to  the  carrier  and 
the  buyer  should  be  so  advised  by  wire.    Where  a 
bank  holds  the  bill  of  lading,  the  buyer  should  be 
notified  that  instructions  have  been  sent  to  the 
bank. 

"When  wiring  an  order  to  deliver  a  car  sold  on 
track,  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  telegram  repeated 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  has  been  received  and  that 
there  have  been  no  errors  in  transmission.* 

Under  this  method,  the  broker  usually  gets  buyers 
to  inspect  the  car  and  make  offers,  which  are  then 
transmitted  to  shippers. 


In  quoting  prices,  there  are  so  many  possibili- 
ties of  misunderstanding  that  the  "Standard  Rules 
and  Definitions"  includes  the  following  as  Rule  20: 

"A  quotation  of  price  given  by  the  seller  to  the 
buyer  is  not  an  offer  to  sell,  but  only  an  invita- 
tion for  an  order  or  offer  to  buy,  even  though  the 
party  quoting  actually  owns  or  has  the  goods  and 
makes  the  quotation  in  person.    The  sale  or  contract 
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of  sale  is  not  completed  irntll  the  seller  or  his 
authorized  agent  has  accepted  the  order.  After 
acceptance  of  an  order,  neither  party  has  the  right 
to  cancel  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party. 

"To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  is  essential  that 
the  language  used  in  quoting  prices  or  making  offers 
be  unequivocal.    It  is  suggested  that 

•1.    When  a  seller  desires  to  solicit  orders  by 
quoting  prices,  he  use  the  words  'we 
quote*  and  that 

"2.    When  he  intends  to  make  a  definite  offer  to 
sell,  he  use  the  words  *we  will  sell.' 

"3.    When  quoting,  selling,  or  buying,  the 

words  'Standard  Terms'  should  be  included 
in  the  wire  to  indicate  that  the  transac- 
tion is  subject  to  these  Standard  Rules 
and  Definitions  of  Trade  Terms. 

It  is  unnecessary,  when  quoting  prices,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  offering  to  sell,  to  give  notice  that 
'all  quotations  are  subject  to  changes  in  market 
price  and  to  the  goods  being  unsold  on  receipt  of 
order'  or  'subject  to  confirmation,'  but  the  practice 
is  recommended,  because  it  helps  to  make  clear  to 
prospective  buyers  that  the  quotations  are  not  offers 
to  sell  but  only  invitations  for  offers  to  buy. 

"It  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times  that  if 
the  party  to  whom  an  offer  is  made  does  not  accept  it 
exactly  as  made  to  him,  there  is  no  contract  and  his 
modified  acceptance  amounts  only  to  a  counter  offer. 

"It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  com- 
plete a  contract,  a  definite  offer  to  buy  or  sell  must 
be  accepted  within  a  reasonable  time." 

In  order  to  sell  to  the  best  advantage,  free  use 
must  be  made  of  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  the  mis* 
take  should  not  be  made  of  attempting  to  economize 
on  words  if  the  meaning  is  not  clear.    When  compared 
with  the  value  of  a  car  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  the 
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cost  of  several  telegrams  is  inslgnif leant »  espe- 
cially when  the  various  reduced  rate  services  are 
utilized  such  as  night  and  day  letters,  telegraphic 
codes,  and  so  on.    Courtesy  demands  the  prepayment 
of  all  telegrams  unless  replying  to  specific  requests 
for  information. 

Information  Necessary  in  Making  Sales 

In  offering  shipments  for  sale,  sufficient  in- 
formation must  be  given,  including  such  items  as  the 
following: 

1.  Probable  date  of  shipment 

2.  Shipping  point 

3.  Commodity 

4.  Number  of  packages 

5.  Kind  and  size  of  packages 

6.  Quantity  and  grade  of  each  variety 

Where  sufficient  information  is  given,  a  broker 
can  often  sell  a  •roller"  before  arrival. 

Confirm  Order 

When  an  offer  has  been  accepted  and  shipment 
actually  made,  the  acceptance  should  be  telegraphed, 
together  with  the  car  number  and  initial,  whether 
freight  or  express,  and  route.    Also,  the  bill  of 
lading  should  be  forwarded  immediately  by  mail,  and 
this  should  be  mentioned  in  the  telegram. 

Investigate  Financial  Responsibility 

Shipments  should  not  be  made  blindly  to  some 
market  representative  whose  business  and  financial 
responsibility  have  not  been  investigated.  There 
are  a  number  of  sources  of  information  from  which  the 
commercial  rating  of  market  representatives  can  be 
secured. 

The  Produce  Reporter's  "Blue  Book"  published  by 
The  Produce  Reporter  Company,  190  N.  State  St., 
Chicago.  Illinois,  and  the  "Guide  Book"  published  by 
the  Fruit  Produce  Rating  Agency,  136  W.  Lake  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois,  show  the  credit  and  financial 
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Standing 9  and  voliime  of  business  in  cars  for  brokers » 
shippers 9  and  wholesale  buyers  and  receivers. 

Local  bankers  can  be  of  assistance  in  looking  up 
financial  responsibility  of  market  representatives. 
The  market  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  directors  of  the  state  bureaus  of 
markets  are  usually  in  a  position  to  render  definite 
assistance. 

Once  a  grower  has  established  satisfactory 
marketing  connections »  he  should  plan  to  place  as 
much  of  his  business  as  possible  through  these  con- 
cerns»  for  in  this  way  both  shipper  and  market  repre- 
sentatives learn  to  know  what  is  wanted  and  a  basis  of 
confidence  and  respect  is  created. 

Terms  of  Sale  Should  be  Made  in  Writing 

Before  shipping  to  a  representative »  a  cle€ur  and 
definite  understanding  in  writing  should  be  reached 
as  to  charges »  commissions »  methods  of  payment »  and 
so  on.  Even  where  two  parties  have  the  greatest 
mutual  respect  and  confidence »  no  business  transac- 
tion should  be  entered  into  without  a  written  under- 
standing or  agreement »  for  even  among  the  best  of 
friends  9  misunderstandings  will  develop  which  might 
be  avoided  by  a  brief  contract  or  written  statement. 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  TERMINAL  MARKET  MEN 

Now  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of 
the  outlets  for  fruits  and  vegetables »  you  will  want 
to  know  more  regarding  dealing  with  terminal  market 
agencies.  The  next  lesson  treats  this  subject  thor- 
oughly. Each  terminal  market  agency  is  discussed  in 
detail  and  from  a  practical  viewpoint. 

After  mastering  the  next  lesson,  you  will  be  able 
to  answer  such  questions  as  these: 

How  may  a  dependable  broker  be  found? 

What  agency  is  usually  most  satisfactory  for  the 
selling  of  an  ungraded  carload  of  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

When  is  it  preferable  to  sell  to  a  commission 
man»  and  when  it  is  better  to  use  the  services  of  a 
broker? 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

Q.a.t.  sales,    A  transaction  in  which  the  buyer 
pays  the  freight ;  the  initials  stand  for  the  words 
"cost  and  freight." 

Q.i.t.  sales.    Transactions  in  which  ,the  buyer 
pays  insurance  and  freight  to  destination,  tax  in- 
cluded; the  initials  stand  for  "cost,  insurance » 
and  freight." 

delivered  sales.    Transactions  in  which  the  seller 
must  deliver  the  goods  free  of  all  charges  for 
transportation  or  protection  service  on  board  the 
cars  at  the  market  specified  by  the  buyer»  or  on 
deck,  for  delivery  by  boat ;  the  seller  assumes  all 
risk  of  damage  or  loss  in  transit  not  caused  by  the 
buyer. 

destination  sales.    Transactions  made  after  the 
goods  arrive  at  market  or  with  the  understanding 
that  the  seller  must  pay  all  charges  for  delivering 
the  goods  to  the  market. 

f.o.b.  cash  track.  A  transaction  in  which  the  seller 
delivers  the  goods  on  board  the  cars  at  shipping 
point  without  expense  to  the  buyer,  but  receives 
payment  for  them  before  the  car  leaves  the  station. 
f.o.b.  usual  terms.    Transactions  in  which  the 
buyer  pays  the  freight  but  reserves  the  right  to  in- 
spect the  goods  before  paying  the  draft  that  is  sent 
to  his  bank  with  the  bill  of  lading  attached. 
in  transit  sales.    Sales  made  after  the  car  has 
left  the  shipping  point ;  same  as  "rolling  car  sales" 
and  same  as  "tramp  car  sales*" 

on  track  sales.    Sales  made  while  the  goods  are  in 
the  oar  either  at  the  shipping  point  or  at  destina- 
tion; customarily,  in  the  sale  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  at  destination. 

operators,  n.    Large  wholesale  firms  which  send 
private  buyers  and  solicitors  into  producing  sec- 
tions and  which,  through  representatives  or  branch 
houses  in  several  large  markets  have  a  wide  dis- 
tribution for  goods  which  they  purchase  or  handle 
on  consignment. 

outlet,  n.  As  used  in  this  lesson,  a  buyer  or  class 
of  buyers  for  certain  goods. 


Mote:    This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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Afl  toon  tt  yon  btTe  Mtttrtd  this  lettoB,  tamr  tliMt  qMtiim 
tnhmit  yonr  tnmrt  to  Tht  AaerictB  Initiuu  of  ifrioilWrt,  ekiMfH, 
111.,  for  ending  or  ctrrtctioB. 

Do  not  ftil  to  vrito  jonr  mam,  tddrtii,  tad  MtrievlttioB  niktr 
f Itinlj  oB  ttck  tit  of  tBSYort  job  Bead.    Be  tnro  to  giTt  the  BOiifr  «f 
letter  of  the  letioB,  tad  the  anher  of  etcli  qnettioB  tntvered.   Write  Qm 
qBOitioB  iB  fall  before  vritiBg  the  iBsver.   Be  brief  end  etplicit.  Con- 
fine joBr  tBBver  to  the  loBfth  iBdicated,  if  foiiible.   Ite  t  tjpevriter, 
if  JOB  hiTe  oae. 

Aaiver  til  faeitioaa.   If  aiy  are  ositted.  the  eaiaaioa  vill  ctwi 
Bttiaat  JOB. 


!•        Raffle  the  four  classes  of  buyers  to  whom 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  sold  at  the 
local  shipping  point* 

II.  Mame  the  two  classes  of  traveling  buyers. 

III.  Mame  the  six  classes  of  central  market  buyers* 

IV.  Why  is  it  that  few  individual  growers  find  it 
profitable  to  attend  to  all  of  the  details 
of  marketing  their  crops  to  central  market 
dealers?      (SO  words) 

V.  How  do  central  market  wholesalers  some- 
times finance  growers?    (20  words) 

VI.  How  do  private  sales  exchanges  sometiflMS 
help  at  the  shipping  point  with  the  details 
of  shipping?    (SO  words) 

VII.  What  is  the  principal  advantage  to  the  ship* 
per  in  selling  f.o.b.?    (20  words) 

VIII.  Who  assumes  the  risks  of  shipment  on  de- 
livered sales? 

IZ.       What  is  a  tramp  car  sale?    (15  words) 

X.         Why  should  the  terms  of  sale  be  put  into 
writing?    (20  words) 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSON 


C.  W.  KITCHEN 


Representing  the  interests  of  thousands  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers »  C.  W«  Kitchen  has 
studied  the  marketing  facilities  in  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal central  markets  of  our  country. 

Engaged  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  work  of  the 
U*  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  he  had  part  in  or- 
ganizing information  regarding  middlemen  handling 
these  products.    He  has  looked  at  the  situation  from 
the  grower's  standpoint  and  his  analysis  of  market- 
ing agencies  and  their  methods  of  doing  business 
willy  therefore*  be  of  unusual  value. 

After  completing  this  work  for  the  government » 
he  was  engaged  to  manage  the  public  market  in  Wash- 
lngton»  D«  C.    It  is  from  this  market  that  many  of 
the  residents  of  our  national  capital  secure  their 
daily  supplies  of  these  foods. 


This  lesson  will  give  you  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  operations  of  the  central  market  agencies, 
and  when  you  have  finished  with  the  lesson,  you  will 
have  found  that  you,  as  a  shipper »  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  marketing  services  and  greatly 
benefit  yourself. 

Study  the  lesson  with  that  in  mind.  Avoid 
prejudice.    If  you  have  had  a  misconception  of  serv- 
ices performed  by  market  middlemen.  Just  lay  your 
prejudice  aside  as  you  study.    Read  with  an  open 
mind.    Endeavor  to  get  the  truth  as  presented,  not 
by  a  market  man,  but  by  a  practical  shipper  of  fruits 
and  vegetables* 
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HOW  TO  USE  HAREETINO  AOENCIES 
IN  LARGE  IIAHKETS 

BY  C.  .W.  KIICSEN 

Marketing  is»  after  all  merely  a  matter  of  pur- 
chase and  sale.    Buyers  and  sellers  must  oome  into 
touch  with  each  other. 

With  our  modem  marMtixig  system^  present  or 
prospestive  owners  df  geeds  need  not  meet  person- 
ally to  effect  a  purchase ^or  sale.    For  the  most 
part,  the  work  of  marketing  and  distributixig  fruits 
and  vegetables  is  done  by^ agents  whom  we  call  middle- 
men. '  • 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  lesson  to  outline  the 
principal  classes  of  middlemen  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  and  to  tell  what  functions  they 
perform,  and  how  they  carry  on  thair  work. 

Middlemen  differ  from  each  other  in  the  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  they  handle,  in  the  stage  of 
of  the  marketing  process  to  which  their  activities 
are  confined,  in  the  scale  of  their  operations,  and 
in  the  way  they  are  organized. 


The  United  States  produces  about  one  million 
cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  each  year  which  enter 
into  commercial  channels.    This  figure  does  not 
represent  total  production;  it  does  not  include 
immense  quantities  marketed  direct  from  producer  to 
consumer,  nor  does  it  include  imports.    It  includes 
only  that  part  of  our  domestic  production  which  is 
handled  by  agents  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer* 
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The  delivery  of  a  million  cars  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  producer  to  consumer  calls  for  or- 
ganization and  systematic  effort. 

When  a  farmer  grows  apples »  stores  them  for  a 
few  weeks  on  his  farm,  hauls  them  to  market  in  his 
own  truck  or  wagon,  and  sells  them  to  consumers »  he 
performs  all  the  labor  of  marketing.    No  division  of 
labor  is  needed.    The  problem  is  simple. 

But  when  we  realize  that  the  consumer  in  New 
York  City  or  in  the  city  of  Washington  receives  most 
of  his  cantaloupes  from  California  and  Colorado, 
many  of  his  apples  from  Washington  and  Oregon, 
nearly  all  of  his  oranges  and  grapefruit  from 
California  and  Florida,  the  problem  becomes  com- 
plex.   Division  of  labor  is  necessary.  Organiza- 
tion is  imperative. 

The  perishable  nature  of  most  fruits  and  vege- 
tables demands  speed  in  distribution.  Special 
methods  and  equipment  are  required.  The  distribu- 
tion of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  our  large  markets 
is,  therefore,  done  by  experienced  middlemen,  per- 
forming various  duties  and  rendering  various  kinds 
of  service. 

Principal  Classes  of  Middlemen 

In  the  important  shipping  districts  are  found: 
Traveling  buyers  representing  dealers  in  large 

markets 

Brokers        Resident  dealers 
Farmers*  cooperative  associations 

In  the  large  receiving  and  distributing  mar- 
kets, such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  principal 
classes  of  middlemen  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
trade  are: 

Car-lot  wholesalers        Commission  merchants 

Sales  representatives  of  large  car-lot  distri- 
buting organizations 
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Sales  representatives  of  farmers*  cooperative 
marketing  organizations 

Brokers        Auction  companies 
Jobbers  Retailers 

Secondary  Agencies 

In  addition  to  the  primary  distributing  agencies 
operating  in  the  large  markets*  there  are  many 
secondary  agencies  or  auxiliaries  each  playing  its 
part  in  the  marketing  process.    These  include: 

Transportation  agencies  Delivery  services 

Cold  storage  warehouse  men  Credit  services 

Traffic  services  Public  and  private  in- 

spection services 

Market  information  services  Trade  organi- 

zations 

THE  BROKER 

Practically  every  city  that  receives  car-lot 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables  either  has  a 
selling  broker  or  is  canvassed  by  a  broker  from  some 
neighboring  city  of  large  size.    The  broker  acts  as 
the  market  salesman  for  shippers  who  are  unable  or 
prefer  not  to  make  sales  direct  to  car-lot  whole- 
salers. 

Usefulness  of  Broker  to  Industry 

Successful  fruit  and  vegetable  brokers  are 
usually  keen»  wide-isiwake  men.    It  is  their  business 
to  keep  fully  informed  of  market  prices  and  condi- 
tions not  only  in  their  own  markets »  but  in  com- 
peting markets  and  in  shipping  districts  from  which 
the  market  in  which  they  are  interested  receives  its 
supplies. 

The  steady  canvassing  of  the  buying  trade  in 
the  large  market  by  the  broker  tends  to  stimulate 
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buying.    Consequently,  this  results  inra  city  ab- 
sorbing larger  supplies  than  it  weuli  without  his 
influence.    As  the  broker's  income  depends  upon  the 
nuBber  of  cars  he  sells,  he  naturally  is  ^constantly 
endeavorixig  to  create  a  market  for  more  -and  more 
goods. 

How  Speculation  Can  Be  Avoided 

Frequently  a  broker  is  charged  .with  abusing  his 
privilege  as  an  agent  by  speculating  in  the  goods  he 
is  instructed  to  sell  for  his  client.    Thus,  ja 
shipper  may  have  a  car  in  the  market  and  instruct  a 
broker  to  sell  it  for  him  at  the  best  price  obtain- 
able.   Future  market  conditions  may  look  favorable 
to  the  broker  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  he  purchases  the  car  with  his  own 
funds  and  holds  the  shipment  for  a  rise  in  price. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  broker  prevents. . 
the  shipper's  goods  from  entering  into  active  com- 
petition with  other  goods  offered  for  sale  and  may 
result  in  his  receiving  an  unjust  return. .  The 
shipper  in  such  a  sale  might  receive  returns  based 
on  the  lowest  market  price  for  that  day  and  would  re-^ 
ceive  no  benefit  from  improving  market  conditions^ 
or  the  broker's  ability  as  a  salesman.   When  a  broker 
buys  for  his  own  account,  he  ceases  to  be  a  broker  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Speculation  in  the  goods  of  the  shipper  can 
usually  be  avoided  by  requiring  direct  settlement^ 
between  the  shipper  and  the  market  purchaser. 

Source  of  Supplies 

As  a  rule,  the  fruit  and  vegetable  broker  deals 
only  in  car-lot  shipments.    He  draws  his  supplies 
froms 

1.  Individual  growers  with  whom  he  has  estab- 
lished contact  through  correspondence  or  personal  . 
representation 
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2.  Local  cooperative  shipping  associations 
with  which  he  may  have  a  season's  contract 

3.  Local  merchants  in  the  shipping  districts 

4.  Large  car-lot  distributing  organizations 

5.  He  may  also  represent  a  shipper  in  attend- 
ing to  the  details  of  selling  a  shipment  at  auction 

How  a  Broker  Works 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  broker  does 
not  have  control  of  the  goods  he  is  offering  for 
sale.    Therein  is  the  distinction  between  the  broker 
and  the  commission  merchant.    The  broker »  as  the 
salesman  for  the  shipper »  must  carry  on  all  negotia- 
tions in  the  name  of  the  shipper,  his  principal. 

The  broker »  operating  in  the  large  city  market 
makes  most  of  his  sales  to  car-lot  wholesalers  or 
Jobbers.    Being  the  salesman  of  the  shipper »  the 
broker  should  strive  to  represent  him  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Sale  Must  Be  Confirmed  by  Shipper 

When  he  has  shipments  to  be  made,  he  either 
visits  personally  or  telephones  all  dealers  in  his 
market  who  might  be  interested  in  his  offerings. 
When  a  possible  customer  is  located,  arrangements 
are  made  for  him  to  inspect  the  goods  offered  by  the 
broker. 

After  the  prospective  customer  and  the  broker 
agree  upon  a  price,  and  upon  the  other  details  of  the 
transaction,  the  broker  must  first  secure  confirma- 
tion from  the  shipper  of  the  proposed  sale  before  it 
actually  becomes  a  sale* 

Assiuiing  a  sale  of  a  carload  of  apples  by  a 
broker,  he  might  telegraph  the  shipper: 

"Smith  offers  on  car  ON  52076  Winesaps  2.75 
Spitzenburgs  three  dollars  delivered." 
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If  this  offer  is  acceptable  to  the  shipper,  he 
might  telegraph  a  reply  as  follows: 

"Confirm  sale  Car  GH  52076  Winesaps  2.75 
Spitzenburgs  three  dollars  delivered.* 

If  the  offer  was  not  acceptable  to»  the  shipper 
might  telegraph: 

"Smith  too  low  on  car  GH  52076  must  have  three 
dollars  for  Winesaps." 

Several  telegrams  might  pass  between  broker  and 
shipper  before  the  sale  is  made. 

Broker's  Settlement 

Brokers'  sales  are  usually  cash  transact ions » 
delivery  and  collection  being  accomplished  simul- 
taneously.   Cars  consigned  to  brokers  for  sale  are 
usually  billed  to  the  shipper  with  instructions  to 
the  railroad  to  notify  the  broker  named  when  the  car 
arrives  at  destination.    If  the  broker  has  sold  the 
car  before  it  is  shippedt  or  while  en  route,  the 
shipper  will  forward  to  a  bank  at  destination  the 
bill  of  lading  and  a  draft  for  the  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

When  the  car  arrives  and  is  accepted,  the  pur- 
chaser pays  the  draft  at  the  bank,  secures  the  bill 
of  lading,  and  obtains  delivery  of  the  car  from  the 
railroad  company.    If  payment  is  not  provided  for  by 
a  draft 9  the  broker  may  take  the  purchaser's  check 
and  forward  it  to  the  shipper »  or  payment  may  be 
made  direct  from  the  purchaser  to  the  shipper. 

Many  shippers  whose  responsibility  has  been 
established  with  the  railroad,  may  retain  the 
original  bill  of  lading  temporarily  and  accomplish 
delivery  at  destination  by  a  wire  or  written  order 
to  the  freight  agent »  in  which  he  is  instructed  to 
deliver  the  shipment  to  a  person  named  in  the  order, 
and  freight  charges  are  guaranteed  by  the  shipper. 
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Broker* 3  Expenses 

Some  successful  brokers  handle  thousands  of 
cars  annually.    They  will  represent  many  shippers, 
large  and  small.    The  broker  perhaps  handles  more 
business  at  less  cost  to  himself  than  any  of  the 
middlemen  engaged  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade. 
His  business  is  largely  one  of  personal  service. 
His  success  depends  upon  his  honesty,  energy, 
shrewdness,  and  his  ability  to  sell.    He  has  no  sub- 
stantial amoiint  of  capital  invested.    His  heaviest 
expenses  are  usually  office  rent,  clerical  help,  and 
telegraph  charges. 

Compensation  of  Brokers 

Following  are  typical  brokerage  charges: 


Per  Car 

Barreled  apples   $15 

Boxed  apples  •  .*   20 

Western  cantaloupes   20 

Texas  onions   15 

California  onions   20 

Eastern  and  Northern  late  potatoes   ^0 

Watermelons    10 

Citrous  fruits  $18  to  $25 


Brokerage  rates  are  not  entirely  uniform.  They 
vary  according  to  the  individual  broker.  Some 
brokers  handle  certain  products  cheaply  to  attract 
other  products.    The  rates  shown  are,  however,  illus- 
trative of  the  charges  generally  prevailing  for  this 
type  of  service  in  the  large  markets. 


THE  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Large  car-lot  distributing  organizations,  both 
those  operated  on  the  cooperative  plan  and  those 
operated  with  private  capital,  maintain  salaried  rep- 
resentatives or  employees  in  some  of  the  larger  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets.    In  the  small  markets  they  are 
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usually  represented  by  brokers,  sometimes  under  con- 
tract.  Sales  representatives  are  maintained  in  large 
markets  only  when  the  organization  they  represent  is 
conducting  a  large  volume  of  business  in  that  city. 

Services  Performed  by  Sales  Representatives 

The  sales  representative  performs  for  his  em- 
ployer the  functions  a  broker  performs  for  his  prin- 
cipal.   However 9  as  the  firm's  local  salesman,  he 
works  for  only  the  one  firm. 

In  addition  to  making  sales  of  cars  that  are  to 
be  shipped,  that  are  en  route,  or  that  have  arrived, 
he  represents  his  organization  whenever  sales  of 
its  goods  are  offered  at  auction.  He  watches  the 
interests  of  his  employer  in  the  market  to  which  he 
is  assigned.  Some  of  the  larger  marketing  organiza- 
tions maintain  dozens  of  sales  representatives,  or 
branch  offices. 


The  car-lot  receiver  buys  and  sells  car-lot 
shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables.    He  begins  the 
process  of  dispersing  or  dividing  the  car-lot 
shipments. 

Sources  of  Supply 

All  the  avenues  of  assembling,  shipping,  and 
marketing  fruits  and  vegetables  as  they  converge  at 
the  large  receiving  and  distributing  markets  are 
open  to  the  car-lot  receiver  for  his  supplies.  He 
may  purchase  car-lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
farmers*  cooperative  marketing  associations,  coun- 
try merchants,  traveling  buyers,  buying  brokers, 
individual  growers,  or  city  brokers. 

Methods  of  Purchase 

A  few  of  the  various  methods  the  car-lot  whole- 
saler uses  in  purchasing  his  supplies  are: 


THE  CAR-LOT  RECEIVER 
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He  may  buy  from  a  shipper  through  a  city  broker 
located  in  his  own  market. 

He  may  arrange  with  the  broker  for  the  purchase 
of  a  c£ir  after  it  has  been  shipped,  but  before  it  has 
arrived. 

He  may  employ  buyers  and  station  them  in  import- 
ant shipping  districts  to  ptirchase  car-lot  ship- 
ments for  him  from  individual  growers,  resident 
dealers,  or  cooperative  associations.    This  method 
of  purchase  enables  him  to  ascertain  the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  product  through  his  own  employee 
before  purchase  is  made. 

He  may  buy  direct  from  individual  growers, 
coiintry  merchants,  cooperative  associations,  and 
so  on,  by  telegraph,  mail,  and  telephone. 

He  may  enter  into  advance  agreements  with  grow- 
ers, under  which  the  growing  and  marketing  is  to  be 
done  under  a  Joint  account* 

He  may  advance  money  to  the  grower  to  aid  him  in 
meeting  his  current  production  costs  iinder  an  agree- 
ment whereby  he  will  market  the  output. 

In  the  smaller  markets,  especially,  he  will 
purchase  supplies  direct  from  near-by  growers  or 
truckers  who  haul  their  products  to  market. 

Tendency  to  Specialize 

The  organization  maintained  by  a  car-lot  whole- 
saler and  his  methods  of  doing  business  depend  to 
quite  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  size  of  the 
city  in  which  he  is  located.    In  a  large  market  like 
Chicago,  there  are  car-lot  wholesalers  who  special- 
ize in  the  handling  of  only  one,  or  two,  or  three 
important  fruits  or  vegetables.    Some  firms  will 
deal  mostly  in  potatoes,  some  in  apples  and  peaches, 
and  so  on. 

The  distribution  of  such  commodities  is  so 
heavy,  both  in  the  city  and  to  tributary  towns,  that 
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dealers  can  afford  to  devote  a  large  part  or  most  of 
their  time  to  one  or  two  commodities.    They  become 
specialists  in  these  crops  and  are  better  able  to 
keep  informed  of  market  conditions  and  consumer's 
demands  than  when  their  interests  are  more  diversi- 
fied and  the  quantity  of  a  single  product  handled  is 
less. 

Some  of  the  smaller  markets,  because  of  their 
limited  size,  cannot  use  a  full  car  of  certain  highly 
perishable  fruits  or  vegetables.    It  is,  therefore » 
frequently  necessary  for  two  or  three  car-lot  whole- 
salers to  arrange  for  a  "pool  car"  and  divide  the 
contents  of  the  car  among  them  when  it  arrives.  This 
occurs  in  distributing  such  products  as  straw- 
berries, cherries,  and  some  of  the  more  perishable 
and  less  popular  vegetables. 

To  Whom  the  Car-lot  Wholesaler  Sells 

In  a  few  of  the  larger  markets,  the  car-lot 
wholesaler  sells  both  for  use  in  his  own  city  and  for 
shipment  to  outlying  towns.    This  is  true  chiefly  of 
such  products  as  potatoes  and  watermelons. 

The  chief  service  of  the  car-lot  receiver,  as  he 
is  considered  in  this  lesson,  is  to  break  up  car-lot 
shipments  as  they  arrive,  and  start  the  process  of 
dispersing  or  dividing  the  larger  shipments. 

In  the  large  markets,  the  car-lot  wholesaler 
sells  principally  to  the  Jobber,  the  second  inter- 
demiary  in  the  series  of  distributing  agencies  op- 
erating in  the  large  markets. 

In  many  of  the  smaller  markets,  he  may  sell 
direct  to  retailers  as  well  as  to  Jobbers. 

In  both  large  and  small  markets,  and  especially 
in  the  latter,  the  car-lot  wholesaler  sells  to  Job- 
bers and  retailers  operating  in  outlying  cities  and 
towns. 

He  may  also  sell  through  auction  companies  and 
to  chain-store  companies* 
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In  the  case  of  highly  perishable  products,  such 
as  strawberries,  some  railroads  issue  passing  re- 
ports of  cars  en  route  showing  where  the  car  is  on 
each  day,  and  are  thus  able  to  notify  the  consignee 
before  actual  arrival.    Such  advance  notice  enables 
him  to  issue  necessary  instructions  and  make  ar- 
rangements for  prompt  handling  of  the  contents  of 
the  car  after  arrival. 

Except  in  the  case  of  very  perishable  goods,  the 
railroad  follows  the  practice  of  notifying  the 
consignee  of  the  car  after  it  has  arrived,  confirm- 
ing its  telephone  notice  by  written  notice  showing 
car  number,  initials,  and  contents. 

In  the  larger  markets,  the  railroads  have  spe- 
cial yards  for  placing  cars  containing  produce.  In 
these  yards,  inspection,  unloading,  and  selling  is 
carried  on.    Some  car-lot  wholesalers  have  special 
sidings  running  to  their  places  of  business,  and  all 
cars  shipped  to  them  are  usually  placed  on  these 
sidings  without  special  instructions. 

Why  Inspection  Is  Made — Inspection  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  car  is  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
arrival.    The  inspector  may  be  the  car-lot  whole- 
saler or  his  representative.    Should  preliminary 
inspection  reveal  an  unsatisfactory  condition  with 
respect  to  the  contents  of  the  car  which  might  later 
be  a  subject  for  discussion  with  the  shipper  with  a 
view  to  price  adjustment,  or  the  basis  of  a  claim 
against  the  railroad,  the  car-lot  wholesaler  will 
frequently  request  that  an  inspection  be  made  by  a 
government  inspector  and  an  official  inspection 
certificate  issued. 

Many  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables  arrive  in 
the  large  markets  over  which  disputes  arise.  Seri- 
ous damage  may  occur  in  transit ;  the  grade  of  the 
product  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
sale ;  or  the  product  may  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  disease,  frost,  heat,  or  other  influences 
which  may  detract  from  its  market  value. 
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Such  of  these  conditions  as  truly  exist  are 
shown  on  the  official  certification  of  inspection 
and  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  settlement  or  ad- 
justment with  either  the  shipper  or  the  railroad. 
Inspection  is  completed,  if  possible,  before  the  car 
is  offered  for  sale. 

Why  Rejections  Are  Made — If  a  car-lot  whole- 
saler inspects  a  car  of  fruits  and  vegetables  bought 
and  shipped  to  him  (but  not  paid  for)  and  finds  it 
unsatisfactory,  he  frequently  will  reject  it.  His 
rejection  may  be  outright,  or  conditional  accept- 
ance may  be  offered. 

An  outright  rejection  is  a  complete  refusal  and 
cancellation  of  the  contract  of  purchase.    In  such 
case,  the  car-lot  receiver  telegraphs  the  shipper 
he  will  not  accept  the  car  in  question.    The  shipper 
then  must  make  other  disposition  of  it.    If  the  car- 
lot  receiver  does  not  reject  the  shipment  comp- 
letely, he  will  request  a  discount  in  price  as  a  con- 
dition of  acceptance.    If  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
shipper,  the  car-lot  wholesaler  will  settle  accord- 
ingly and  complete  the  transaction. 

Rejections  may  be  made  for  many  reasons.  The 
product  may  not  prove  to  be  as  represented  by  the 
shipper.    The  market  price  may  have  declined  between 
the  time  of  purchase  and  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
car  so  that  if  the  car-lot  receiver  accepted  the 
shipment,  he  would  inevitably  suffer  a  loss  in  the 
transaction.    Some  rejections  are  justified;  many 
are  not.    Government  inspection  has  reduced  the 
number  of  unjustified  rejections.  Rejections 
based  on  a  declining  market  are  unjust ;  they  are  un- 
fair.   The  best  firms  disapprove  of  the  practice;  it 
injures  their  standing  as  buyers. 

Damage  Claims — Should  the  examination  of  a  car 
by  the  receiver  or  the  inspector  show  the  contents 
damaged,  presumably  while  in  transit,  a  claim  for 
damage  may  be  filed  with  the  railroad  company. 
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Usually  the  oar-lot  receiver  will  acoept  the  car  and 
sell  it  for  the  best  price  obtainable,  later  filing 
a  claim  with  the  railroad  company.  The  car  is  ac- 
cepted from  the  railroad  "under  protest*  which  per- 
mits filing  a  claim  later.  The  protest  to  the  rail- 
road company  might  take  the  following  form: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Doe, 

Local  Freight  Agent,  X.  Y.  Z.  Railroad  Company, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

On  November  14,  1922,  you  notified  us  of  the 
€u:*rival  of  GN  56473,  containing  apples.    This  is  to 
inform  you  that  the  contents  of  this  car  did  not  ar- 
rive in  good  order,  and  we  hereby  notify  you  that  the 
receipt  of  this  car  and  the  payment  of  freight  is 
made  under  protest,  and  claim  will  be  entered  for 
the  following  reasons:  Entire  car  is  badly  shifted, 
causing  a  number  of  boxes  to  be  broken  and  contents 
spilled  on  floor.    Exact  amount  of  damage  cannot  be 
determined  until  car  is  unloaded. 


This  written  notice  is  sent  to  the  railroad 
before  iinloading  so  the  railroad  company  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  immediate  inspection  to  pro- 
tect itself.     As  soon  as  the  exact  loss  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  receiver,  he  files  a  claim  in  accord- 
ance with  printed  railroad  instructions  in  which  he 
must  give  full  details  to  substantiate  his  state- 
ments. 

How  Sales  Are  Made — In  most  markets  car-lot 
wholesalers  sell  to  Jobbers  either  before  the  car 
is  unloaded  or  after  the  products  have  been  carted 
to  the  store.    The  large  wholesalers  have  salesmen 
located  in  the  produce  yards  to  sell  direct  from  the 
cars.    Salesmen  are  also  stationed  at  the  store,  as 
sales  of  some  commodities  are  always  made  there,  and 
many  of  the  smaller  Jobbers  or  retailers  do  not  visit 
the  produce  yards.    Sales  direct  from  cars  save 


Signed 


Consignee. 
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drayage  for  many  buyers  attend  to  the  hauling  of  the 
purchases  made  by  them. 

The  greater  part  of  the  oar-lot  wholesaler's 
business  is  done  early  in  the  day.    The  wholesale 
markets  in  some  cities  open  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    In  the  larger  markets ,  sales  to  Job- 
bers will  be  well  over  by  noon. 

In  addition  to  early  sales  made  at  the  c£irs  and 
from  the  store  to  Jobbers  and  retailers,  telephone 
orders  will  be  received  from  grocers  in  all  parts  of 
the  city  for  deliveries  to  be  made  later  in  the  day. 
Many  sales  are  made  for  cash  but,  of  course »  as  in  all 
merchandising,  credit  is  extended,  but  settlement 
is  usually  demanded  within  a  period  of  from  10  to  15 
days. 

During  the  day,  shipments  are  made  up  for  dis- 
tribution to  dealers  in  outlying  cities  and  towns. 
These  shipments  are  made  in  response  to  orders  re- 
ceived by  mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone ,  and  from 
salesmen  employed  by  the  car-lot  wholesaler. 

Distribution  of  less  than  car-lot  shipments  to 
small  towns  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  a 
car-lot  wholesaler t  especially  in  a  small  market. 
As  a  rule,  these  sales  are  probably  more  uniformly 
profitable  than  those  made  in  his  own  city.  The 
prices  charged  are  of  necessity  higher  than  those 
prevailing  to  the  city  trade ,  the  increase  being 
Justified  by  the  extra  packing  and  drayage  charges 
involved. 

Many  of  the  country  merchants  do  not  keep  fully 
in  touch  with  market  conditions.    They  prefer  to 
place  their  orders  regularly  with  firms  with  whom 
they  have  been  dealing  for  a  long  time  and  from  whom 
fair  treatment  has  been  received.    From  30  to  60 
days'  credit  may  be  extended.    This  condition  re- 
sults in  the  energetic  car-lot  wholesaler  having  a 
fairly  steady  and  dependable  country  trade. 
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THE  COMMISSION  MERCHANT 


The  commission  merchant  receives  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  both  in  oar-lot  and  less  than 
car-lot  quantities.    He  may  sell  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  car-lot  quantities,  but  his  sales  usually 
are  in  less  than  car-lots. 

The  distinction  between  the  oar-lot  wholesaler 
and  the  commission  merchant  is  in  the  ownership  of 
the  goods  handled  rather  than  in  different  methods 
of  conducting  the  business.    The  car-lot  wholesaler 
usually  owns  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale  or  at  least 
has  a  substantial  financial  interest  in  them.  The 
commission  merchant »  acting  strictly  as  such,  does 
not  own  the  goods  he  is  offering  for  sale.    He  is  a 
professional  agent  whose  business  is  selling  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  a  commission. 

He  has  control  of  the  goods  he  offers  for  sale, 
all  negotiations  with  prospective  buyers  are  car- 
ried on  in  his  name,  and  he  may  dictate  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  sale*    If  he  is  given  specific  in- 
structions from  the  shipper ,  however,  he  must  obey 
them.    Moreover,  he  is  responsible  to  the  shipper 
for  a  proper  accounting  of  transactions  effecting 
goods  placed  in  his  care  by  the  shipper. 

The  commission  merchant,  like  nearly  all  other 
agencies  mentioned  in  this  lesson,  does  not  neces- 
sarily confine  himself  to  selling  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  commission.    He  may  also  serve  as  a  car- 
lot  wholesaler  and  Jobber. 

Source  of  Supply 

The  commission  merchant  may  receive  consign- 
ments of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  any  of  the  mar- 
keting agencies  operating  in  shipping  districts. 
Consignments  may  be  received  voluntarily  or  as  the 
result  of  solicitation.    The  commission  merchant 
may  send  circular  letters  to  l€u:*ge  lists  of  growers 
and  local  shippers,  usually  Just  in  advance  of  the 
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shipping  season.    He  advertises  freely,  usually  in 
trade  papers »  and  may  solicit  shipments  through 
special  representatives.    If  he  has  a  well  estab- 
lished business,  he  will  have  a  clientele  from  whom 
he  may  expect  consignments  each  season. 

Instructions  Should  Be  Qiven  By  Shippers 

The  shipper 9  whether  he  be  an  individual  grower, 
a  manager  of  a  local  association  of  farmers,  or  a 
country  dealer,  when  sending  goods  to  a  commission 
merchant  to  be  sold,  should  always  telegraph  or 
write  him  when  shipment  is  made  and  the  necessary 
details  concerning  it. 

Special  instructions  concerning  terms  of  sale, 
or  arrangement  for  settlement,  or  any  other  in- 
structions the  shipper  may  desire  to  give  should  be 
included  in  this  notice  or  sent  previous  to  ship- 
ment.   This  is  necessary  so  the  commission  merchant 
may  have  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
thus  avoiding  needless  confusion  and  misunderstand- 
ing.   Thus,  an  apple  shipper  in  Washington  when 
making  a  consignment  of  a  carload  of  apples  to  a  com- 
mission merchant  in  Minneapolis  might  telegraph  as 
follows: 

Am  today  consigning  you  car  GN  56042  con- 
taining 630  boxes  extra  fancy,  balance  fancy. 
Routed  via  Great  Northern.  Handle  for  my  ac- 
count.   Letter  and  bill  of  lading  follow. 

In  the  letter  from  the  shipper  that  would  fol- 
low, the  commission  merchant  would  receive  confir- 
mation of  commodity,  shipping  date,  place  of  ship- 
ment, routing,  car  number  and  initials,  detailed 
manifest  of  contents  of  the  car  showing  number  of 
packages,  size  and  type  of  packages,  variety, 
grades,  and  any  special  instructions  or  information 
the  shipper  considered  it  necessary  to  send  the 
consignee. 

How  a  Consignment  Is  Handled 

When  a  consignment  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
arrives  for  a  commission  merchant  to  be  sold  for  the 
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aocotint  of  the  shipper,  his  procediire  is  quite 
similar  to  that  followed  by  the  car-lot  wholesaler. 
He  is  notified  of  the  oonsigximent  *  s  arrival  by  the 
railroad  company.    As  soon  as  the  arrival  notice  is 
received,  he  arranges  for  the  transfer  of  the  goods 
to  his  place  of  business  or  makes  sales  direct  from 
the  car. 

As  the  goods  are  sold,  a  sales  ticket  is  made 
for  each  lot  so  that  when  the  entire  consignment  is 
disposed  of t  a  detailed  "account  sales"  can  be  made 
to  the  shipper. 

If  the  entire  consignment  is  sold  at  the  same 
price,  merely  the  price  and  number  of  packages  sold 
and  the  total  amount  received  is  shown.    If  the  con- 
signment is  broken  up  into  small  lots  and  these  lots 
sold  at  different  prices  to  different  people,  the 
total  number  sold  at  each  price  will  be  shown. 

The  information  reported  to  the  shipper  in  ac- 
count sales  varies.    There  is  no  standard  form  and  no 
standard  method.    Some  firms  furnish  practically  no 
details  unless  requested  by  the  shipper. 

From  the  total  amount  received  by  the  commission 
merchant  for  the  consignment,,  he  deducts 

1.  Freight  or  express  charges  advanced  by  him 

2.  Drayage  charges 

3.  Charges  for  repacking  broken  packages 

4.  Commission  for  selling 

5.  Any  other  charges 

The  account  sales  is  mailed  to  the  shipper  with 
the  check  of  the  commission  merchant  for  the  balance 
due.    Commission  charges  vary  from  10^  to  15%  of  the 
gross  selling  price.    Reproduced  herewith  is  a  sam- 
ple of  a  typical  account  sales  for  a  consignment  of 
apples  to  a  commission  merchant. 
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A  SAMPLE  "ACCOUNT  SALES" 
THE  A  B  C  COMPAHY 
WHOLESALE  COMMISSIOH  MERCHAHTS 

RECEIVED  —  Chicago,  111.. 

Hovefflber  16,  1922. 

SOLD  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  —  John  Doe, 

Wenatchee,  Washington 

230  boxes  Extra  Fancy  Jonathans  @  $2.50...|  585.00 
400  boxes  Fancy  Jonathans  @   2.00...  800.00 

11385.00 

(Express 

CHARGES  _  » 

(Cartage  31.50 

(Commission  138«50 

I  611.00 

MET  PROCEEDS  (check  enclosed) 774.00 

IliPORTAMT.  —  Always  Mail  Us  Notice  The  Day  You  Make 

Shipment 

In  theory,  it  would  seem  that  the  commission 
method  of  selling  would  be  ideal.    The  shipper  re- 
tains ownership  of  his  product.    The  price  he  re- 
ceives is  the  market  on  the  day  of  sale,  and,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  speculation  in  his  goods  be- 
tween the  time  he  ships  them  and  the  day  they  are 
placed  on  the  market.    He  assumes  his  own  risk. 

In  practice,  however,  the  commission  method  of 
selling  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  subjected  to 
many  abuses.    The  fruit  and  vegetable  commission 
merchant  has  been  bitterly  criticized.    In  fact, 
this  form  of  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
fallen  into  some  disrepute. 

If  the  returns  the  shipper  obtains  are  not  as 
expected,  suspicion  naturally  results.  Frequently 
the  commission  merchant  is  unjustly  blamed. 

The  producer  believes  in  his  own  goods.  He 
naturally  thinks  they  are  as  good  as  any  that  can  be 
produced.    He  is  usually  quite  unwilling  to  believe 
that  his  goods  may  have  arrived  in  an  inferior  con- 
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ditlon  or  were  of  an  inferior  quality  when  compared 
with  others  offered  for  sale  In  competition. 

Great  damage  may  take  place  while  goods  are 
In  transit  9  and  while  these  facts  may  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  shipper  and  charges  made  for  repacking 
or  regradlng  the  goods,  the  shipper  Is  often  unable 
to  understand  the  condition  under  which  the  com- 
mission merchant  handled  them.    Consequently,  It  Is 
easy  for  mutual  misunderstanding  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  commission  business.    The  perishability 
of  the  product  contributes  much  to  this  condition  of 
affairs. 

The  Commission  Merchant  An  Outlet  for 
Unstandardlzed  Goods 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  much  adverse 
criticism  of  the  commission  merchant  and  his  place 
in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  heard,  and 
despite  the  decline  in  the  commission  business  dur- 
ing recent  years,  we  are  likely  to  find  this  agency 
in  our  large  markets  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  commission  merchant  offers  an  outlet  for 
unstandardlzed  goods  which  the  car-lot  wholesaler 
will  not  buy  unless  he  cannot  get  better  stock. 

The  commission  merchant  will  continue  to  serve 
the  individual  grower  or  groups  of  growers  in  small 
sections  not  organized  to  sell  direct  to  car-lot 
wholesalers  or  who  may  not  be  visited  by  traveling 
buyers.    When  prices  are  declining,  the  car-lot 
wholesaler,  who  may  also  be  a  commission  merchant, 
makes  every  effort  to  reduce  expenses.    He  will  re- 
duce the  number  of  his  traveling  buyers  and  solicit 
consignments  to  be  handled  on  commission,  thus  re- 
ducing the  risk  to  himself. 


In  some  of  the  large  fruit  and  vegetable  mar- 
kets, immense  quantities  of  fruits  are  sold  annually 
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at  public  auction.  Sales  total  millions  of  dollars 
each  year,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  use  the  auction 
systen  of  selling  more  and  more  for  products  adapted 
to  that  method  of  sale.  A  whole  lesson  is  devoted  to 
this  subject  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  more 
here. 


In  the  l€u:*ge  fruit  and  vegetable  markets »  the 
Jobber  is  the  intermediary  between  the  car-lot 
wholesaler  and  the  retailer.    The  car-lot  whole- 
saler or  commission  merchant  breaks  up  car-lot 
shipments  into  less  than  car-lot  quantities  and 
sells  them  to  the  Jobber.    The  Jobber,  in  turn,  fur- 
ther divides  these  lots  into  yet  smaller  lots  for 
sale  to  retailers  who  require  only  a  few  packages  of 
perishable  products  each  day. 

Functions  of  the  Jobber 

In  the  smaller  fruit  and  vegetable  markets,  the 
Jobber's  work  is  largely  carried  on  by  the  car-lot 
wholesaler  or  by  the  commission  merchant. 

Speed  is  an  essential  factor  in  distributing 
fruits  and  vegetables.    In  the  large  markets  where 
many  cars  of  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  ar- 
rive daily,  the  car-lot  wholesalers  or  commission 
merchants  are  often  not  equipped  to  attend  to  the 
many  small  sales  which  must  be  made  to  serve  the 
retailer's  needs. 

Further  division  of  labor  is  necessary  to 
handle  the  dividing  of  large  shipments  so  they  may 
be  quickly  distributed  to  the  retail  trade.  Some- 
body must  render  this  service.    The  Jobber  came  into 
existence  to  do  this  part  of  the  work. 

Several  Jobbers  each  selling  part  of  a  car  of 
some  perishable  commodity  like  strawberries  can 
sell  the  car  quicker  than  it  could  be  sold  by  a  car- 
lot  wholesaler  or  commission  merchant  who  hasn't 
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the  time  to  sell  a  few  orates  to  many  small  retail- 
ers*   The  Jobber  makes  qui  ok  sales,  operates  on  a 
comparatively  small  margin,  and  makes  his  profit  by 
rapidly  txirning  over  his  capital. 

Soiirce  of  Supplies 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  Jobber  obtains  his  sup- 
plies mainly  from  car-lot  wholesalers »  commission 
merchants,  auctionSt  and  farmers'  public  markets. 
He  may  however,  in  some  instances  and  with  some  com- 
modities, do  the  work  of  car-lot  wholesaler  or  com- 
mission merchant,  and  purchase  car-lot^  from  brok- 
ers or  receive  consignments  on  commission.  Fur- 
thermore, he  will  frequently  handle  less  than  oar- 
lot  consignments  from  growers. 

Method  of  Sale  by  Jobber 

His  method  of  sales  are  practically  identical 
with  those  followed  by  the  oar-lot  wholesaler.  He 
sells  to  the  retailer  either  in  person  at  his  place 
of  business,  or  goods  are  sold  on  telephone  orders. 
He  sells  for  cash  and  on  short  time  credit,  chiefly 
for  cash. 


The  retailer  performs  the  last  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  distributing  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.    The  retailer  is  in  posi- 
tion to  supply  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  time,  at  the  place,  and  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  him  to  meet  his  needs  and  desires. 

What  Services  Are  Required  of  Retailer 

The  services  of  the  retailer  and  his  methods  of 
conducting  his  business  are  better  known  to  the 
public  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  marketing 
agencies  mentioned  in  this  lesson. 

Briefly,  the  retailer  acts  as  the  purchasing 
agent  for  the  community  which  he  serves.     It  is  his 
duty  to  assemble  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  and 
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vegetables  of  the  quality »  quant ity*  and  variety 
needed  to  meet  the  daily  needs  of  his  customers;  to 
serve  these  products  to  his  customers  in  as  small 
quantities  as  may  be  desired;  to  deliver  his  cus- 
tomers* purchases  to  their  residences  if  they  so 
desire ;  and  to  finance  his  customers  by  the  exten- 
sion of  credit. 

Different  Types  of  Retailers 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  found  in  several 
types  of  retail  stores.  While  there  are  some  fancy 
fruit  stores,  and  fruit  stands,  and  hucksters  who 
limit  themselves  to  the  handling  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  consumer  obtains  most  of  these  products 
from  the  comer  grocer,  the  chain  store »  and  the 
public  retail  market. 

The  Comer  Grocer — The  corner  grocer  buys  his 
fmits  and  vegetables  from  jobbers  in  the  large 
markets »  or  from  car-lot  wholesalers  in  the  smaller 
cities,  and  from  tmck  farmers  either  direct  or  at 
farmers*  public  markets. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  different 
types  of  retailers  mentioned  in  this  lesson  is  in 
the  kind  of  service  rendered.    The  independent  re- 
tailer carries  on  quite  an  extensive  credit  and  de- 
livery service  for  his  customers.    These  features 
of  the  retail  service  are  usually  omitted  by  the 
chain  stores. 

Chain  Store  Corporations — The  chain  store 
corporations  buy  chiefly  from  oar-lot  wholesalers 
and  Jobbers.    In  the  large  markets  where  many 
stores  are  operated  by  one  corporation,  its  daily 
needs  are  large  enough  so  that  most  of  the  fmits 
and  vegetables  sold  in  its  branches  can  be  pur- 
chased in  carload  lots.    Car-lot  purchases  may  also 
be  made  through  city  brokers  and  at  auction. 

Some  of  the  chain  store  organizations  are  now 
buying  such  commodities  as  potatoes  direct  from  the 
shipping  districts  where  they  have  representatives 
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located.  These  organizations  are  large  enough  to 
undertake  under  their  own  direction  and  with  their 
own  capital,  the  purchasing,  assembling,  shipping* 
and  distributing.  Thus,  they  perform  all  middle- 
men service  by  purchasing  in  large  quantities  and  per- 
forming certain  expensive  services  for  themselves, 
the  chain  store  is  able  to  sell  on  a  narrower  margin 
of  profit  than  is  the  independent  retailer  for  this 
reason.  This  system  of  retailing  has  expanded 
rapidly  in  recent  years. 

The  Huckster — The  huckster  so  frequently  seen 
on  the  streets  of  the  residential  districts  of  the 
large  cities,  buys  his  supplies  chiefly  from  job- 
bers, auctions,  and  at  farmers*  public  markets.  He 
brings  his  whole  assortment  of  goods  to  the  con- 
sumers home.      Purchases  from  hucksters  are  for 
cash.     The  housewife  selects  her  purchase  person- 
ally, which  is  perhaps  a  convenience  in  that  she  is 
not  required  to  go  to  the  store  or  public  market, 
and  is  an  advantage  over  the  system  of  telephoning 
her  order  to  the  grocer  and  awaiting  its  delivery. 

Little  capital  is  required  by  the  huckster,  his 
costs  of  doing  business  are  low,  but  his  volume  of 
business  necessarily  limited  by  his  facilities —  a 
horse  and  wagon  or  a  motor  truck. 

The  Public  Retail  Market — This  type  .of  public 
market  plays  an  important  part  in  the  distribution 
of  car-lot  shipments  from  distant  producing  areas, 
as  well  as  in  distributing  locally-grown  products. 
The  modem  public  retail  market  equipped  with  sani- 
tary and  attractive  stands  affords  a  wide  selection 
for  the  prospective  customer. 

The  successful  public  retail  market  carries  a 
good  selection  of  fancy  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Stands  in  public  retail  markets  are  specialized  so 
that  the  customer  may  purchase  meats,  butter,  eggs, 
groceries,  bakery  goods,  and  so  on,  all  in  the  same 
building  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  selecting  the  articles  desired. 
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FARMERS^  PUBLIC  MARKETS 


Farmers*  public  markets  are  maintained  in  most 
of  the  large  cities.     These  markets  are  usually 
located  along  the  curb  of  streets  designated  by  the 
city  for  public  market  purposes,  or  are  conducted 
under  open  structures  erected  by  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  a  place  for  local  farmers  and 
truckers  to  bring  their  products  for  direct  sale. 

Sales  are  made  to  jobbers,  retailers,  hucksters » 
and  consumers.      In  some  cities  where  the  farmers* 
market  is  an  important  feature,  because  of  large 
trucking  districts  near  at  hand,  certain  hours  of 
the  day  are  devoted  strictly  to  selling  direct  from 
producer  to  consumer.      Other  hours  are  devoted  to 
selling  larger  quantities  to  retailers  and  Jobbers 
or  to  others  who  purchase  to  resell. 

The  advent  of  the  motor  truck  and  the  develop- 
ment of  truck  farming  adjacent  to  large  markets  has 
increased  the  importance  of  farmers*  public  market. 
In  certain  seasons,  the  farmers*  market  dominates 
the  fruit  and  vegestable  trade  in  certain  cities. 
In  the  distribution  of  car-lots  arriving  from  dis- 
tant producing  areas,  however,  they  are  relatively 
unimportant. 


The  growing  importance  of  fruit  auctions  makes 
the  next  lesson  unusually  interesting. 

The  growth  of  cooperative  shipping  will  no 
doubt  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  business  of 
auction  companies.    And  many  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  marketing  situation  thoroughly  believe 
that  each  succeeding  year  will  see  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fruits  and  vegetables  marketed  coopera- 
tively. 

Auction  selling  has  been  worked  out  carefully, 
almost  scientifically.    Consequently,  you  have  a 
right  to  look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  lesson 
on  auction  selling. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


account  sales.    A  statement  made  to  a  shipper  by  a 
commission  man  or  a  broker  In  which  all  Information 
regarding  terminal  charges  and  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
ucts Is  recorded.    The  account  sales  Is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  check  or  a  draft »  remitting  to  the 
shipper  the  difference  between  the  sales  price  and 
the  terminal  chctrges. 

car-lot  receiver.    One  who  buys  car-lot  shipments 
of  products  at  a  terminal  market »  and  resells  In  car 
lots  or  less. 

clientele,  n«    The  body  of  clients.    In  the  case  of  a 
middleman,  the  clientele  will  Include  both  those 
for  whom  he  sells »  and  those  to  whom  he  sells. 

passlnfc  reports.    Reports  furnished  by  the  rail- 
roads at  certain  Junction  or  diversion  points  show- 
ing the  car  numbers  and  dates  on  which  cars  passed 
through  these  points.    Used  by  shippers  or  receiv- 
ers to  keep  track  of  location  of  cars  In  transit  so 
as  to  arrange  for  diversion  or  to  provide  prompt 
handling  upon  arrival  at  destination. 

pool-car.    A  carload  of  goods  which  Is  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more  wholesalers. 


Note:  This  Is  a  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  LESSON  8 

As  soon  IS  yon  hiTO  Mstorod  this  lesson,  tnswer  these  questions  tnd 
inbait  your  tnswers  to  The  Aaerictn  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chictgo, 
111.,  for  griding  or  correction. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  your  naae,  tddress,  tnd  Mtriculttion  nuaber 
pltinly  on  etch  set  of  answers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  giye  the  nuaber  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  tnd  the  nunber  of  etch  question  tnswered.   Vrite  the 
question  in  full  before  writing  the  tnswer.   Be  brief  tnd  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  tnswer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  posdible.   Use  a  typewriter, 
if  you  have  one. 

Answer  all  questions.    If  any  are  onitted,  the  onission  will  count 
tgtinst  you. 


I.  Name  the  four  classes  of  buyers  that  commonly 
purchase  fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  ship- 
ping point. 

II.  Name  the  eight  classes  of  marketing  agencies 
that  serve  as  middlemen  between  the  shipper 
and  the  wholesaler  or  consumer. 

III.  Why  is  there  often  less  risk  in  selling 
through  a  broker  than  through  a  commission 
man?    (60  words) 

IV.  What  other  central  marketing  agency  operates 
in  a  somewhat  similar  way  to  a  broker  with  the 
exception  of  compensation? 

V.  How  do  the  operations  of  a  car-lot  receiver 
differ  from  the  operations  of  a  commission 
man?    (35  words) 

VI.  Why  is  it  that  unstandardized  goods  are  more 
likely  to  be  shipped  to  a  commission  man  than 
to  an  auction  company?    (40  words) 

VII.  What  service  does  the  jobber  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  perform?    (35  words) 

VIII.  What  three  types  of  retailing  agencies  dis- 
tribute the  largest  part  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops? 

IX.  Who  is  it  that  does  the  selling  in  farmers 
public  markets? 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 


You  will  undoubtedly  find  this  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lessons  of  the  entire  course.    There  is 
something  attractive  about  an  auction  sale  and»  as 
you  will  learn,  auction  sales  are  becoming  unusu- 
ally important  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 

Read  the  lesson  entirely  through  with  great 
care,  then  make  a  list»  without  referring  to  the 
lesson,  of  those  points  which  interested  you  most. 
60  back  to  the  lesson  and  study  these  points  indi- 
vidually, familiarizing  yourself  thoroughly  with 
all  details. 

The  material  which  you  find  tabulated  is  put 
into  that  form  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to  compre- 
hend it.    Consequently »  it  is  always  important  to 
drill  yourself  on  all  tabulations.    You  may  not 
find  it  necessary  to  remember  the  entire  list  of 
cities  in  which  auctions  are  maintained ,  but  it  is 
important  to  remember  at  least  the  five  most  import- 
ant ones,  and  the  one  that  is  nearest  to  your  town. 

It  is  also  important  to  drill  yourself  on  the 
list  of  fruits  and  the  list  of  vegetables  which  are 
commonly  sold  at  auction.    Do  not  understand  this 
list  to  mean  that  no  other  products  will  be  accepted 
by  auction  companies,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
sale  of  other  products  would  result  very  satisfac- 
torily unless  you  have  quite  a  large  shipment  of 
high-class  goods  to  offer. 

Study  with  unusual  care  that  section  entitled 
•Who  Serve  As  Auction  Receivers?"    It  is  important 
that  you  recognize  the  fact  that  auction  companies 
ordinarily  do  not  wish  to  accept  consignments  di- 
rect from  shippers.    You  must  have  some  broker  or 
other  agent  represent  you  in  dealing  with  the  auc- 
tion company. 

By  all  means,  visit  a  fruit  auction  at  your 
first  opportunity.    If  you  cannot  visit  an  auction 
some  time  soon,  try  to  get  a  copy  of  a  price  released 
catalogue  through  some  broker  or  dealer  in  the 
nearest  city.    You  will  find  it  unusually  interest- 
ing and  profitable  to  compare  prices  obtained  at 
auction  with  those  quoted  in  market  reports. 
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THE  AUCTION  METHOD  OF  SELLING 

BY  CHARLES  J.  BRAND* 

Other  lessons  In  this  course  have  given  an  in- 
sight into  the  wide  variety  of  ways  in  which  private 
sales  are  accomplished  and  the  teohinque  of  making 
such  sales.     In  point  of  volume  and  value  of  pro- 
duct, private  sale  is  unquestionably  more  important 
than  public  sale.      Nevertheless »  the  principal 
public  sale  method,  the  auction »  is  applied  to  su) 
important  a  part  of  the  fruit  sold  as  to  deserve 
separate  and  detailed  discussion  in  this  lesson. 


A  fruit  auction  is  the  technical  sense  used  in 
this  lesson,  is  a  congregating  place  for  buyers  and 
sellers t  provided  with  display  facilities  and  with 
auctioneers  to  sell  the  products.      The  great 
auction  places  are  permanent   institutions  so 
located  as  to  give  ready  access  by  steamship,  oar 
ferry,  or  railroad  for  the  prompt,  efficient,  and 
economical  unloading  of  commodities.       In  port 
cities,  unloading  terminals  are  frequently  on  the 
piers.      In  inland  cities,  unloading  platforms 
attached  to  the  other  auction  facilities  are  along 
railroad  sidings  or  in  railroad  yards. 

Physical  Facilities 

The  physical  facilities  of  the  fruit  auctions 
are  rather  simple  and  include,  in  addition  to 
unloading  platforms,  warehouse  facilities  in  which 
the  carloads  or  cargoes  of  commodities  may  be 
placed,  properly  classified,   for  delivery  to 
purchaser  after  the  sale  by  auction  has  been  effect- 

*ForB«rly  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Aaerican  Fruit  Growera, 
Incorporated.    For  conplete  atateaent  of  his  experience,  see  Lessen  1 
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6d«    A  Imall  auction  will  have  space  for  ^nly  5  to 
10  cats  7  but  the  big  auctions  are  prepared  to  take 
care  Sto^OO  to  300  cars»  or  even  more,  on  their  ware- 
house floors. 

Connected  with  the  warehouse  and  sometimes  on 
its  main  floor  are  display  rooms  with  suitable 
lighting  for  the  prompt  and  careful  examination  of 
goods  for  sale.      In  the  largest  auctions »  the  dis- 
play rooms  are  separate  because  of  the  numerous 
lines  of  goods  to  be  sold. 

The  third  and  perhaps  most  important  part  of  the 
auction  place  is  the  auction  selling  room.  Tiers 
of  seats  are  arranged  so  that  the  auctioneer  can  see 
everyone  present  and  every  buyer  has  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  auctioneer.      Auction  selling  rooms 
very  greatly  in  size,  but  usually  have  seating 
capacity  for  100  to  300  buyers. 

The  auction  block  is  usually  a  high  counter  with 
a  chair  so  that  the  auctioneer  can  sit  or  stand  as 
he  may  choose,  from  time  to  time. 

Who  Own  Auction  Companies? 

Nearly  all  of  the  auction  companies  are 
corporations,  owned  in  the  usual  manner  by  stock- 
holders.     It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  inquire 
as  to  who  are  the  stockholders.      Lists  of  stock- 
holders are  the  private  property  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  I  do  not  have  them.      However,   I  am 
familiar  in  many  cases  with  the  owners. 

Generally  speeiking,   a  majority  of  auction 
companies  are  either  owned  outright,  or  controlled 
through  stock  ownership  by  members  of  the  trade , 
either  on  the  buying  or  the  selling  side.      In  some 
cases »  control  is  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the 
shipping  and  selling  agencies.      In  others,  the 
buyers  are  in  complete  control  of  the  company.  In 
still  others »  a  combination  is  agreed  upon  when  the 
companies  are  organized  and  the  percentage  of  buy- 
ing and  shipping  ownership  is  kept  fairly  equal. 
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A  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  whole  number 
of  auction  companies  is   owned  by  individuals » 
partnership,  or  corporations  having  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  the  fruit  trade »  other  than  their 
auction  interests. 

The  abvious  advantage  of  the  last-named  situa- 
tion is  that  motives  of  self-interest  will  not  be 
so  likely  to  affect  their  operating  policies  and 
methods.      In  general,  however »  it  may  be  said  that 


FIGURE  1.   WHERE  FRUIT  AUCTIONS  ARE  LOCATED 

This  map  shows  not  only  the  locations  of  the  14  principal  auction  mais 
kets,  but  the  relative  importance  of  each.    The  number  indicates  the 
rank  of  importance  of  the  auction  market 

both  the  buying  and  selling  sides  of  the  trade  are 
so  watchful  that  a  company  failing  to  serve  impar- 
tially is  likely  soon  to  come  to  grief. 

No  criticism  of  ownership  or  control  is  intend- 
edt  as  the  establishment  of  an  auction  in  a  market 
is  occasioned  frequently  by  the  needs  of  those  who 
ship  largely  to  such  market  or  those  who  purchase 
their  products  there  for  subsequent  resale. 
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WHKRB  IHB  FRUIT  AUCTIONS  ARE 

There  are  14  cities  in  the  United  States  having, 
in  all,  21  fruit  auctions.  These  cities  are  shown 
on  the  map.  Figure  1,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  in  gross  sales  for  the  year  1921« 
They  are  also  shown  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I.    LOCATION  OF  21  FRUIT  AUCTIONS 


.  4 
.  « 

Rank:  City 

:Ho.  of: 
!  Auo-  : 
:tions  : 

»              «  « 
•  i 

Rank:  City 

;No.  of 
t  Auc- 
itions 

1 

:New  York 

i  4 

:  8 

:Baltimore 

;  2 

2 

: Philadelphia: 

2  : 

!  9 

: Cincinnati  : 

i  1 

3 

:Boston  i 

;  2 

!  10 

:New  Orleans  : 

t  1 

4 

: Chicago  : 

2 

:  11 

: Detroit  : 

1 

5 

:Pitt3burgh  ! 

i    1  ; 

!  12 

{Newark,  N.J.: 

1 

6 

:St.  Louis  ; 

!      1  ! 

:  13 

:Minneapolis  : 

•  1 

7 

: Cleveland     t  1 

;  14 

tSt.  Paul  i 

!  1 

With  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  you  will  see 
that  the  auctions  are  concentrated  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  country.      This  area,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  bounded  roughly  by  the  eastern  lines  of 
the  states  from  North  Dakota,  to  Kansas,  and  by  the 
northern  boundary  lines  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
North  Carolina,  according  to  the  census  of  1920, 
had  63.9  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States. 

Fully  one-fifth  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  in  the  14  cities  that  have  auction 
markets.      When  the  census  of  1919  was  teiken,  their 
population  was  21,940,655  persons  out  of  a  total  of 
something  over  105,000,000. 

The  reason,  then,  for  the  concentration  of  the 
auction  method  of  selling  in  the  northeastern  United 
States  is  that  it  is  the  section  in  which  concentra- 
tion of  population  forces  the  use  of  a  method  that 
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will  novo  large  voliunes  of  perishable  goods  qulokly^ 
before  they  get  out  of  condition  and  before  market 
values  change  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  purchaser. 

DEVELOPMKHT  AMD  IMPORTANCE  OF  FRUIT  AUCTIONS 

There  are  records  of  auction  sales  of  fruit  as 
early  as  1827  in  New  York  City.      The  oldest  com- 
panies now  in  existance  are  a  New  York  company  claim- 
ing continuous  exlstance  since  1839 ,  and  a  Boston 
partnership  continuously  in  operation  since  1847. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  real  stimulus 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  auctions  comes 
from  the  shipments  to  great  Atlantic  port  cities  of 
Sicilian  and  Italian  citrus  fruits,  particularly 
lemons.     The  amount  imported  in  a  single  cargo » 
even  in  the  days  of  smaller  ships,  was  so  large  that 
it  was  necessary  to  effect  sales  quickly  in  order  to 
put  the  product  in  the  channels  of  consumption. 

One-fifth  of  Fruit  Sold  at  Auction 

Specific  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the 
gross  amount  of  business  done  by  the  21  great  fruit 
auctions.      However,  careful  estimates  place  the 
figure  at  about  150  million  dollars  annually. 
Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  this  huge  turn- 
over is  concentrated  in  New  York  alone. 

Expressed  in  carloads,  the  range  in  amount  of 
goods  handled  is  from  under  2,000  cars  to  above 
25 » 000  cars  per  auction  company. 

Even  remembering  that  bananas  constitute  a  very 
important  part  of  the  business  of  certain  eastern 
auctions  and  as  they  are  not  produced  within  the 
United  States t  would  not  be  included  in  the  total 
value  of  our  fruit  crop,  150  million  dollars  is  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  total  value  of  all 
fruits t  which  for  1919  was  estimated  at  775  million 
dollars.     As  this  total  includes  a  large  amount  of 
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products  which  are  not  marketed  through  commercial 
channels »  the  importance  in  volume  and  value  of  the 
goods  handled  through  auctions  is  readily  appcu^ent. 
It  is  probable  that  auctions  handle  about  one-fifth 
of  the  commercial  fruit  crop. 

Auction  Qrowinfj  in  Importance 

Although  there  has  been  a  reduction  since  1915 
of  two  cities  in  the  number  where  auctions  were 
located »  it  may  be  stated  positively  that  the  auc- 
tion  is   growing    constantly    in  importance. 
Estimates  for  five  years  ending  with  1922»  show 
that  the  increase  is  over  100  per  cent. 

Competitive  conditions  in  certain  cities  may 
result  in  the  organization  of  an  auction  which 
temporarily  may  be  a  succes  and  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.     Corrections  of  abuses  or  great  fairness  in 
competitions  may  result  from  the  existence  of  an 
auction  which  may  fail  to  be  a  paying  venture  after 
it  has  served  to  correct  conditions. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  great  centers  of 
population  increase  in  size,  the  number  of  auction 
companies  will  continue  to  grow.      Volume  of  busi-^ 
ness  will  be  the  first  consideration  in  creating 
new  companies  and  dissatisfaction  with  treatment 
received  from  other  selling  agencies  will  be  the 
second  cause  in  order  of  importance. 

Buffalo,  Toledo,  and  Kansas  City»  formerly  had 
auction  companies  which  later  went  out  of  business. 
Pittsburgh  for  a  time  had  two  companies,  but  one  was 
not  able  to  thrive  under  the  competive  conditions 
of  the  market. 

Auctions  in  Foreign  Markets 

In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  auction  sale 
is  resorted  to  in  many  markets,  not  only  for  fruit 
and  vegetables  but  for  meats  and  other  products. 
The  Smithf ield  meat  and  livestock  market  in  London 
is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world. 
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The  Covent  Garden  auction  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  of  great  and  growing  importance. 
Probably  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  all  foreign  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  London  is  being  sold  at  auction. 

Berlin  conducts  auction  markets  in  connection 
vith  its  municipal  market s,  as  do  other  German 
cities. 

AUCTION  COMMODITIES  AND  THEIR  SOURCES 

Considering  the  wide  range  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  that  might  be  considered  eligible 
for  auction  sale,  the  range  actually  sold  in  prac- 
tice is  rather  small.      The  reason  will  be  brought 
out  to  some  extent »  later. 

The  most  important  products  and  sources »  stated 
at  random,  are  as  follows: 


Oranges  from  California »  Florida »  Italy,  and 
Porto  Rico 

Grapefruit  from  Florida,  Porto  Rico,  Califor- 
nia, and  the  Isle  of  Pines 

Lemons  from  California  and  Sicily 

Pears,  prunes,  and  cherries  from  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho 

Grapes,  peaches,  pears,  prunes,  plums,  apricots, 
and  cherries  from  California 

Apples,  in  boxes,  from  Wenatchee,  Yeikima,  Hood 
River,  Watsonville,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho 

Bananas  from  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Jamaoa,  and  other  tropical  regions 

Pineapples  from  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Isle  of  Pines, 
and  Florida 

Grapes  (Almeria)  from  Spain 

Chestnuts  from  France,  Spain,  and  Italy 


Fruits 
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Vegetables 


Asparagus 

Beans 

Broccoli 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Corn 

Cucumbers 
£ndlve 


Garlic 

Horseradish 

Lettuce 

Onions 

Peas 

Peppers 

Potatoes 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons 


The  items  underscored  are  the  most  commonly  sold. 

Some  Fruits  Sold  Almost  Wholly  at  Auction 

Before  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con- 
gress in  January,  1916»  V,  K.  McElheny,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fruit  and  Produce  Auction  Assoc- 
iatiout  stated  that 

85  per  cent  of  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit 

75  per  cent  of  pineapples »  oranges  and  grape- 
fruit from  Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  Isle  of  Pines 

98  per  cent  of  oranges,  lemons,  cherries, 
peaches,  apricots,  pears,  plums,  and  prunes  from 
California 

100  per  cent  of  Siclian  lemons 

100  per  cent  of  Almeria  grapes  from  Spain 

100  per  cent  cherries,  pears,  and  prunes  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  then  being  sold  in  cities 
having  auctions,  were  sold  at  auction. 

Practically  all  of  the  bananas  that  are  brought 
Into  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  some  of  those  shipped 
to  other  cities  by  the  United  Fruit  Companies, 
Atlantic  Fruit  Company,  and  other  banana  importing 
fruit  firms  are  sold  at  auction. 

Standardized  Goods  Only  Are  Available  for  Auction 

The  most  essential  qualification  of  fruit  for 
auction  selling,  is  that  the  commodity  must  be  one  for 
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which  standards  exist  that  are  well  understood,  both 
by  the  distant  producer  and  the  large  scale  purchaser 
in  the  far-away  city. 

The  commodity  must  be  one  that  is  supplied  with 
sufficient  regularity  so  that  bidders  can  safely  rely 
upon  the  auction  as  a  source  of  supply. 

The  quantity  in  each  shipment  must  be  either  in 
car-lots  or  other  large  units  in  order  that  the  sale 
may  be  effected  at  a  minimum  of  expense  per  unit. 

The  commodity  must  be  one  already  customarily 
bought  at  auction  and  by  reason  of  its  compliance  with 
the  other  qualifications  mentioned,  eligible  for  sale 
at  auction. 

It  is  apparent  that,  if  goods  are  offered  at 
auction  that  can  be  bought  more  cheaply  at  private 
sale  9  the  auction  will  not  succeed.     Naturally »  com- 
modities similar  to  others  already  sold  at  auction, 
originating  in  the  same  shipping  territory,  handled 
in  the  same  way,  graded  and  packed  suitably »  change 
more  readily  from  the  non-auction  to  the  auction  class 
than  do  other  kinds  of  goods. 

If  goods  are  held  in  cold  storage  at  or  near  the 
auction  display  and  warehouse  rooms,  it  is  practic- 
able to  sell  in  smaller  quantities  than  if  they  are 
moved  from  a  distance.     It  is  always  possible  to 
withdraw  from  storage  to  supply  the  trade. 

WHtf  OWNS  PRODUCTS  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 

Only  in  rare  cases »  which  will  be  discussed 
separately,  does  an  auction  company  take  title  to  the 
goods  sold  by  it.  It  acts  solely  in  the  capacity  of  a 
selling  agent  t  usually  at  a  fixed  rate  of  commission, 
or  at  a  fixed  rate  per  package,  varying  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  commodities. 

The  goods  sold  at  auction  are  usually  owned  by  a 
shipper,  a  grower  for  whom  the  shipper  is  acting,  a 
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country  car-lot  buyer,  a  cooperative  association,  an 
exchange,  or  some  other  agency  of  production  or  dis- 
tribution. 

Users  of  Auction  Method 

As  an  illustration  of  the  specific  enterprises 
that  are  very  large  users  of  the  auction  method  in  the 
various  cities,  consider  the  following: 

American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc.  F.  H.  Buck 

Associated  Fruit  Co.  Egan  Pickett  &  Co. 

Banana  Sales  Corporation  E.  Y.  Foley 

California  Fruit  Distributers  Frost  &  McNab 

California  Fruit  Exchange  Leonard  Gentile 

Porto  Rico  Fruit  Exchange  Sgobel  &  Day 

DiGiorgio  Corporation  Stewart  Fruit  Co. 

Florida  Citrus  Exchange  Thurston  Fruit  Co. 

Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  United  Fruit  Growers 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange 

Most  of  the  selling  organizations  mentioned  are 
engaged  primarily  in  distributing  products  for  their 
grower  members  or  for  independent  growers  with  whom 
they  have  marketing  contracts. 

The  bananas  sold  by  the  United  Fruit  Company  are 
practically  all  grown  on  its  own  properties. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  total  sales  of  these  com- 
panies is  made  in  the  market  in  which  auctions 
operate.     Where  the  selling  policy  is  not  to  "split" 
the  sales,  (that  is  sells  a  part  f .  o.  b.  to  dealers 
who  will  sell  in  the  auction  market  in  competition 
with  the  fruit  of  the  selling  organization)  all  sales 
in  auction  terminals  go  under  the  hammer. 


WHO  SERVE  AS  AUCTION  RECEIVERS 

The  goods  reach  an  auction  usually  in  one  of  three 
ways. 

1.  By  direct  consignment  to  the  auction  company 

2.  By  consignment  to  "auction  receivers" 
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3«   Through  local  salaried  representatives  of 
marketing  organizations 

Auction  companies  prefer  not  to  receive  goods  by 
direct  consignment  which  requires  their  acting  as 
receivers.     In  most  cases »  such  goods  are  placed  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  recognized  receivers  and  the  con- 
signor is  notified  to  that  effect. 

Services  Rendered  by  Auction  Receivers 

The  typical  auction  receiver  is  an  independent 
operator,  usually  a  commission  merchant  or  broker, 
who  receives  goods  direct  from  producers  or  country 
assemblers  and  places  these  shipments  for  sale  at 
auction.     Another  class  of  receiver  is  composed  of 
the  city  representatives  of  large  marketing  organiza- 
tions»  usually  salaried  employees  who  are  stationed 
in  the  principal  auction  markets  of  the  country.  The 
auction  receiver  acts  as  terminal  agent  and  conducts 
all  business  arrangements  with  the  auction  company 
for  a  few  or  many  shippers. 

The  service  rendered  by  receivers  varies  widely. 
The  usual  commission  charge  is  5  per  cent,  out  of 
which  the  charge  of  the  auction  company,  averaging 
from  1  ^  to  3  per  cent,  are  paid.     The  rest  is  retain- 
ed by  the  receiver.     Some  receivers  will  agree  to 
perform  the  usual  duties »  as  they  understand  them, 
for  1  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales.      This  is  in 
addition  to  the  auction  charge  for  selling.  Still 
other  receivers  will  make  a  flat  rate  per  car  varying 
from  $10  to  $25.     As  a  rule,  those  charging  $10 
give  little  service  other  than  listing  the  car  with 
the  auction  company. 

The  most  important  users  of  the  auction  from 
the  selling  end,  are  car-lot  distributers  of  all 
kinds t  including  agents  of  cooperatives,  exchanges » 
representatives  of  national  selling  organizations. 

Large  individual  shipping  companies  handle 
goods  either  for  their  own  or  other  growers  and 
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shippers  aooounts.  Brokers  represent  outside 
shippers,  large  soale  individual  producers ,  cob- 
■ission  receivers »  and  country  buyers. 

Why  last  em  Markets  Are  Used  As  Dumping  Grounds 

The  large  oarketing  organizations  using  the 
auctions,  forward  a  steady  volume  direct  to  the 
auctions.     In  addition*   there   is  a  practice 
particularly  among  the  shippers  of  California  and 
the  Horthwest,  to  use  the  eastern  auctions  as  "dump- 
ing grounds"  for  products  that  do  not  find  a  ready 
market  in  other  ways. 

For  example!     A  car  of  California  fruit  may  be 
billed  to  Chicago  but  arrives  on  a  declining  market 
and  is  sent  on  east.     The  sales  manager,  in  the 
meantime,  wires  ahead  to  find  a  sale  for  the  car. 
Failing  to  sell  the  car  when  it  passes  Pittsburgh  or 
Buffalo  with  no  market  in  sight,  it  is  diverted  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Boston,  to  be  sold  at 
auction. 

Or,  a  car  may  have  been  sold  delivered  at  Slmira, 
N.  Y. ,  and  on  arriving  shows  unexpected  amount  of 
decay.      If  a  satisfactory  adjustment  cannot  be 
made,  the  car  is  ordered  into  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  to  be  sold  at  auction. 


Buying  brokers  for  fruit  stores     Pushcart  men 

While  auction  commodities  are  generally  well- 
graded  and  uniform  in  condition  and  quality,  they 
Are  not  always  standard.      The  peddler,  pushcart, 
and  huckster  trade  is  especially  important  and  use- 
ful in  cleaning  up  lots  that  are  not  well  graded  or 
e  in  broken  condition  or  otherwise  not  up  to  the 
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avercige  quality  required  and  expected  in  goods  sold 
at  auction. 


An  auction  company  does  much  more  than  provide 
a  place  and  an  auctioneer.     It  preforms  all  of  the 
services  of  a  selling  agency.     These  various  ser- 
vices are  treated  on  the  pages  that  follow  and  in- 
clude: 

1.  "Lining  up*  the  shipment 

2.  Displaying  "parts  of  marks* 

3.  Issuing  a  catalog 

4.  Conducting  the  sale 

5.  Publishing  prices  secured 

6.  Financing  shippers  and  buyers 

"Lining  Up*  Shipment 

No  large  lot  of  a  perishable  commodity  is  ever 
running,  that  is,  of  the  same  grade  and  sizes 

throughout.     For  example,  a  carload  of  Florida 
oranges  may  contain  as  many  as  five  grades,  the  whole 
range  of  grades  commercially  recognized  in  Florida 
oranges.      In  other  words,  there  may  be  fancies, 
brights,  goldens,  russets,  and  plains  in  a  single 
car. 

In  addition,  the  full  range  or  only  a  partial 
representation  of  the  range  of  size  usually  packed 
in  Florida  may  be  present,  as  for  instance,  126s, 
150s,  176s,  200s,  216s,  and  250s,  the  numerals 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  number  of  oranges  per 
box.      In  some  cases,  there  may  be  two  brands  in  the 
same  car,  necessitating  a  further  classification 
by  brand. 
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These  various  grades  and  sizes  and  brands  must 
be  sorted  and  sold  separately.      This  is  ccdled 
"lining  up*.    The  lining  up  of  the  shipment  is  one 
of  the  important  services  that  an  auction  company 
perfoms. 

A  cargo  of  bananas  may  contain  one  or  two  varie- 
ties, such  as  Roatans  and  Plantains,  the  common 
yellow  and  red  varieties  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
market • 

There  may  also  be  a  considerable  range  in  the 
number  of  "hands"  in  the  bunches  of  each  variety. 

Bananas  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  hands  per  bunch,  the  usual  range  being  from  six 
to  nine  hands.      The  simile  is  obvious »  when  one 
thinks  of  the  way  the  individual  bananas  are 
arranged  upon  the  fruiting  stem. 

A  cargo  of  grapefruit  from  Porto  Rico  may  be 
composed  of  several  grades  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
oranges,  a  full  range  of  sizes,  such  as  36s,  46s, 
54s,  64s,  70St  and  80s. 

Lining  up  is  the  process  of  sorting  out  the  lots 
which  makes  up  the  shipment.      Each  separate  class 
or  mark  is  given  a  separate  line  in  the  catalog  of 
sale. 

The  Purpose  of  "Lining  Up" 

Lining  up  is  done  so  that  the  buyers  can  quickly 
examine  the  particular  grades  of  fruit  in  which  he 
may  be  interested,  and  so  that  he  may  make  note  upon 
his  auction  catalog  of  quality,  of  his  ideas  of 
value,  of  condition,  and  so  on.      This  enables  him 
to  bid  more  promptly  and  intelligently.      It  also 
hastens  very  greatly  the  delivery  of  goods  after  the 
sale  is  made. 

Displaying  "Parts  of  Marks" 

In  the  case  of  a  number  of  auctions,  the  ware- 
house where  the  goods  are  iinloaded  from  oars  or  ship 
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are  at  a  distance  from  the  display  and  sales  rooms. 
In  other  cases,  the  warehouse  rooms  and  the  display 
rooms  are  the  same. 

In  either  event,  a  certain  number  of  packages 
making  up  each  line  is  opened  by  the  auction 
company's  employees,  so  that  prospective  buyers 
can  examine  them  conveniently. 

Where  display  and  sales  rooms  are  at  a  distance, 
the  samples  are  carried  by  motor  truck,  cart,  or 
otherwise  to  the  display  rooms  to  be  put  on  view. 
The  boxes  or  cases  of  fruit  thus  opened  are  always 
referred  to  as  "parts  of  marks*  not  as  "samples." 
The  boxes  that  are  opened  are  usually  selected  at 
random  by  workmen  employed  by  the  auction  company, 
and  the  number  used  for  display  purposes  varies 
with  the  different  products.      In  some  oases,  one 
in  50  may  be  opened,  and  in  others,  as  many  as  one  in 
20. 

The  Auction  Catalog 

Catalogs  vary  greatly  in  character  and  form. 
Some  are  printed  on  cardboard  sheets,  each  sheet  being 
placed  in  a  separate  pigeon-hole,  so  that  the  buyer 
when  he  goes  to  the  auction  room  withdraws  from  each 
pigeon-hole  the  sheets  that  make  up  the  whole  of 
the  day's  program  of  sale. 

Other  auctions  have  long,  narrow  folded  sheets, 
each  containing  four  pages,  arranged  in  long  columns 
with  sufficient  blank  space  at  the  end  of  each  line 
for  notations. 

In  still  other  cases,  the  catalog  is  so  large 
that  it  reduced  to  a  smaller  number  of  lines  per  page 
and  fastened  together  with  the  ordinary  wire 
staples. 

What  the  Catalog  Contains 

Irrespective  of  physical  make-up,  shape,  and 
other  things,  catalogs  show  the  following: 
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1.  The  name  and  address  of  the  auction  company 

2.  The  location  of  the  salesroom 

3«  The  names  of  the  auctioneers 

4.  By  reference  at  least,  the  terms  of  sale  (A 
further  statement  on  terms  of  sale  will 
be  fo\ind  later) 
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5«  The  date  and  time  of  sale 

6.  The  Initials  and  number  of  the  oar  or  the 
name  of  the  ship  from  which  the  goods 
were  taken 

7«  The  name  of  the  shipper,  cooperative,  or 
exchange  for  whose  account  the  fruit  is 
being  sold 

8«  The  name  of  the  brand 

9.  The  name  of  the  variety,  in  case  there  are 
different  varieties  of  the  particular 
fruit 

10.  The  grade 

11.  The  numeriocd  count  per  box  or  the  commer- 

cial name  of  the  shipping  package 

12«  The  number  of  boxes  of  each  separate  class 

The  auctioneer  sells  line  by  line  or  may,  with 
consent  or  upon  request,  sell  certain  lines  out  of 
order. 

See  Figure  2,    reproduction  of  typical  pages 
from  an  auction  catalog. 

Position  in  the  Catalog  Is  Rotated 

As  position  in  the  catalog  is  important,  this 
is  usually  rotated  in  order  that  all  users  of  the 
auction  may  from  time  to  time  have  the  advantage  of 
the  better  position  at  the  early  part  of  the  sale. 
Lines  containing  a  small  number  of  packages  are 
usually  sold  in  their  entirety.      Those  containing 
a  larger  number  are  frequently  split  up  at  the  price 
of  the  first  sale  on  that  particular  line.  Some- 
times the  remnant  of  the  line  is  sold  by  a  renewed 
call  (a  new  series  of  bids)  • 

Some  auction  catalogs  make  it  a  practice  also  to 
show  the  name  of  the  receiver  who  is  acting  as  agent 
for  the  sale. 
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How  the  Buyer  Proceeds 

Long  enough  In  advance  of  selling  time  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  goods  on  sale,  the 
buyer  proceeds  to  the  auction  room  and  secures  a 
catalog  or  program  of  sale  for  the  day. 

The  prospective  buyer  then  proceeds  to  the  dis- 
play room  and  examines  the  fruit  exhibited  for  sale. 
He  makes  note  of  the  particular  lines  in  which  he  is 
interested  and  on  which  he  desires  to  bid,  writing 
in  the  margin  of  his  catalog  his  ideas  of  condition, 
quality  value,  and  so  on. 

When  he  has  completed  this  examination,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  auction  room  and  seats  himself  in  the 
amphitheater  ready  to  bid  in  competition  with  the 
other  buyers  present. 

How  The  Auctioneer  Sells 

The  fruit  auction  is  very  similar  to  the  many 
other  forms  of  public  sale  with  which  Americans  are 
so  familiar.     Sales  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  of 
farm  work  animals  and  machinery;  of  real  estate  and 
household  goods;  of  rugs,  Jewlery,  and  furniture, 
and  surplus  war  materials  are  a  common  experience. 

The   personality   and    experience    of  the 
auctioneer,  as  well  as  the  psychology  of  his 
methods  plays  an  important  part  in  his  success.  He 
is  always  assisted  by  at  least  one  auction  clerk, 
and  usually  by  a  second  person  who  may  be  an  assist 
tant  or  relief  auctioneer  to  make  sure  that  no  bids 
are  overlooked  and  that  purchasers  are  correctly 
identified  in  each  case.     The  large  auctions  have 
as  many  as  six  auctioneers. 

The  auctioneer  announces  to  the  buyers  the  line 
in  the  catalog  to  be  sold.    The  process  of  "lining 
up*  and  the  use  of  the  catalog  will  be  described 
later. 

He  reads  the  description  of  the  goods  to  be  sold 
and  calls  them  in  the  usual  manner.      Then  he  asks? 
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"What  am  I  bid?    How  much  am  I  offered?*  Each 
auctioneer  has  ways  of  his  own  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  buyers  on  the  goods  he  is  offering. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  extolling  the  goods,  by 
humor,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  calling,  by  jest, 
or  in  many  other  ways.    The  bidding  is  usually  very 
rapid.      The  buyer,  by  a  wave  of  his  catalog »  by 
spoken  words,  by  a  nod,  wink,  sign,  or  any  other 
means  or  communication,  may  indicate  his  willing- 
ness to  pay  the  price  being  cried  by  the  auctioneer. 

Basis  for  Bidding  on  Package  Goods 

On  package  goods,  as  a  general  thing,  bids  are 
taken  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  either  5  cents » 
12     cents,  or  25  cents  on  each  bid.     On  deciduous 
fruit  the  bidding  is  on  a  5  cent  basis  in  all  auction 
markets.     This  basis  is  used  on  citrus  fruit  out- 
side of  the  New  York  market.      In  New  York,  because 
of  the  large  volume  of  citrus  fruits  sold  at  auction 
(approximately  17,000  cars  in  1921),  the  bids  are 
increased  on  a  2  yioent  basis.     At  times »  on  a  strong 
market t  a  25  cent  basis  may  be  adopted,  particularly 
in  the  sale  of  foreign  grapes.      On  products  which 
sell  by  the  pound,  the  basis  is  one  cent  or  a  frac- 
tion thereof. 

What  The  Auctioneer  Says  About  Goods 

Excessive  praise  of  particular  lines  is  very 
rarely  resorted  to  as  any  statement  about  goods  or 
any  method  of  comparison  that  might  be  regarded  as 
depreciating  other  lines  in  the  sale  would  bring 
criticism  and  would  reflect  upon  the  salesmanship  of 
the  auctioneer.      Absolute  impartiality,  or  at 
least  an  appearance  of  it,  is  essential  to  the 
highest  success. 

When  the  bidding  has  run  its  course,  the  goods 
are  "knocked  down"  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  just 
as  soon  as  the  auction  sheet  upon  which  the  line 
occurs  is  sold  out,  delivery  begins. 
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When  "Bidding  In*  Is  Practiced 

The  layman  generally  thinks  of  goods  offered 
at  auction  as  being  sold  without  opportunity  for 
withdrawal  or  without  recourse  in  any  way.  This 
is  not  the  case. 

A  receiver  may  have  instructions  from  his  ship- 
per not  to  sell  a  given  lot  offered  under  a  certain 
price.     If  that  price  is  not  reached  in  the  bidding, 
the  representative  may  bid  the  shipment  in  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  shipper  or  at  any  lower  price 
that  will  result  in  its  being  knocked  down  to  him» 

While  such  a  practice  has  possibility  of  abuse » 
it  also  seems  necessary  to  have  some  such  practice 
to  protect  the  shipper  and  give  him  some  voice  in 
the  sale  of  his  product. 

Auction  companies  that  buy  and  sell  specula- 
tively and  others  may  upon  occasion,  where  the  rule 
permit  it,  simply  order  the  withdrawal  of  lots  from 
sale  if  the  prices  are  unsatisfactory.      They  must 
then  either  be  put  over  to  a  subsequent  day  or  sold 
privately. 

How  Returns  Are  Made  to  the  Seller 

As  soon  as  the  delivery  of  a  shipment  is  com- 
pleted, account  sales  are  prepared  by  the  auction 
company  for  the  shipper,  showing  the  niimber  of 
packages  received,  number  of  packages  sold,  the 
price  at  which  each  line  sold,  returns  for  broken 
and  coopered  packages,  and  the  charges  made  for  the 
selling  service.      Some  auction  companies  return  a 
brief  account  sales,  accompanying  it  with  a  copy  of 
the  price-realized  catalog,  which  gives  the  selling 
history  of  the  product  after  it  reaches  the 
company's  warehouse. 

It  is  the  general  practice  among  the  auctions  to 
remit  for  all  sales  within  24  to  48  hours  after  the 
sale  has  been  completed.     As  many  of  the  auctions 
allow  a  limit  credit  period  to  those  buyers  who  have 
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made  the  proper  showing,  these  early  remittances 
mean  that  the  auction  company  must  guarantee  the 
buyers  accounts  and  pay  out  the  money  before  it  is 
received.     This  is  termed  "discounting*  the  sales. 


It  is  a  common  custom  of  auction  companies  after 
the  sale  to  reprint  the  catalog,  adding  the  price 
received  for  each  line.     This  is  important  be- 
cause it  affords  complete  publicity  and  guarantee 
to  the  seller  and  the  buyer  of  the  truth  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  the  commodities  were  exchanged. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  price-released  or  realizer  and  the  sale 
catalog  except  with  respect  to  the  addition  of  the 
price. 

Additional  Price  Publicity 

In  New  York  a  daily  called  "New  York  Daily  Fruit 
Reporter"  prints  a  sales  bulletin  covering  all  the 
sales  at  each  of  the  four  New  York  auctions.  This 
sheet  is  open  for  subscription  and  is  thus  available 
to  everyone  interested  in  the  New  York  auctions. 

Not  only  does  this  bulletin  perform  all  of  the 
combined  functions  of  a  price-released  catalog,  but 
it  gives  additional  important  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  cars  sold,  market  conditions, 
receipts,  average  range  of  price,  conditions  in 
other  markets  and  at  shipping  points,  and  announce- 
ments of  time,  place,  and  commodites  to  be  sold  at 
future  dates. 

One  page  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  ad- 
vert isments  of  auction  receivers. 

AUCTION  COMPANIES  FINANCE  SHIPPERS  AND  BUYERS 

The  financing  function  of  auctions  is  of  two 
general  kinds  i 
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1.  To  growers  or  shippers  in  the  way  of  direct 
cash  advances  against  expected  future  shipments 

2.  To  buyers  in  the  form  of  credit  for  varying 
periods  of  time,  as  already  discussed 

The  funds  for  loans  made  to  growers  and  ship- 
pers may  be  obtained  either  from  the  operating 
capital  of  the  auction  company,  or  from  funds 
borrowed  from  banks  upon  the  note,  or  other  security 
of  the  auction  company. 


In  the  marketing  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables » 
there  is  a  considerable  series  of  charges  that  are 
unavoidable.  Not  all  of  them  apply  to  any  individ- 
ual transaction  except  in  extreme  and  untypical 


For  instance 9  we  might  begin  with  the  first 
charge  of  the  growers*  exchange  and  build  up  the 
following  list  of  market  selling  costs: 


1.  Growers*  exchange  charges 

2.  Marketing  agency  charge  (when  a  selling 

agency  is  employed) 

3.  Transportation  charge 

4.  Commission  charge  (auction) 

5.  Terminal  charge 

6.  Unloading  charge 

7.  Inspection  fees 

8.  Cartage  charge 

9.  Storage  charges 

10.  Miscellaneous  labor  (coopering,  con- 

ditioning, displaying  samples,  and 
so  on) 

11.  Docking  charge 

12.  Cataloging  or  advertising  (in  some 

cases) 
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The  foregoing  Is  not  submitted  as  a  complete 
list  of  possible  charges  and  some  items  include 
several  component  parts.      For  instance »  transpor- 
tation includes  not  only  the  freight  and  refrigera- 
tion charges,  but  also,  in  such  cases  as  the  items 
lie,  demurrage,  trackage,  switching,  and  other 
similar  charges. 

Cartage  is  an  item  largely  beyond  the  control 
of  any  marketing  agency,  particularly  in  New  York 
Gity»  as  cartage  rates  are  based  upon  uniform 
schedules  usually  agreed  upon  en  masse  with  the 
labor  unions  in  the  trucking  business. 

When  the  icing  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
product  after  the  car  has  been  delivered  to  the 
receiver  by  the  railroad  company,  such  charge  is  a 
separate  item  of  expense  and  is  billed  against  the 
owner  of  the  product. 

The  question  of  cartage  charges,  which  is  im- 
portant, is  sufficiently  covered  in  previous  para- 
graphs. 

Terminal  charges  occur  usually  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  railroads  do  not  unload  the  cars, 
and  this  is  a  question  that  depends  upon  their 
imblished  tariffs. 

The  Selling  Commission 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
actual  selling  commission  ranges  in  the  various 
auction  markets  of  the  country  from  1        to  as  high 
as  7%«    The  low  rates  are  dependent  both  upon 
volume,  cost  of  selling,  and  the  ordinary  size  of 
selling  units.      The  highest  rates  relate  to  pro- 
ducts sold  with  greater  difficulty  or  products 
offered  in  small  quantities. 

The  items,  in  addition  to  the  actual  work  of 
selling  usually  covered  by  the  commission  charges. 
Include  advertising,  delivery  at  the  warehouse 
door,  cataloging,  guaranteeing  credits  when  time  is 
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given  to  purchasers  for  making  payment »  and  dis- 
counting sales,  which  is  the  term  technically 
applied  to  paying  the  shipper  for  his  goods  before 
the  money  has  been  collected  from  the  buyer. 

In  general,  the  rate  of  charge  in  the  eastern 
auctions  is  less  than  in  the  western  auctions,  and 
also  on  an  average  is  smaller  in  those  handling  large 
quantities  of  goods  than  in  those  handling  lesser 
quantities. 

Incidental  Expenses 

When  storage  accures  against  a  shipment »  it  is 
usiially  billed  separately  and  billed  at  the  amount 
actually  paid  to  the  cold  storage  company  in  iliose 
custody  the  commodity  was  placed,  plus  any  necessary 
labor  for  rehandling  by  the  auction  company. 

Summing  Up  the  Charges 

As  stated  before,  auction  commissions  range 
from  1^%  to  7%.    The  great  bulk  of  sales  fall  in 
the  range  of  2,  2%^  3,  and  Z%%.    The  shipper  pays 
the  auction  receiver  usually  5%  for  selling  fruit 
and  7%  for  selling  vegetables.     Out  of  this  the 
auction  receives  pay  the  auction  charge,  which 
averages  from  2  to  3%  out  of  the  5  to  7%  collected 
by  him,  thus  leaving  the  auction  receiver  from  2% 
to  4%  for  expenses  and  profits. 

Citrus  fruits,  which  represent  the  largest 
volume  of  a  single  class  of  commodities,  usually  are 
sold  for  the  lowest  selling  commission.  In 
Pittsburgh,  the  commission  charge  for  those  persons 
who  sell  their  receipts  through  the  auction  is  2>^% 
of  the  gross  sales. 


Competition  is  not,  of  course,  relied  upon 
wholly  to  correct  the  abuses  when  any  rise  in  the 
conduct  of  auctions.      They  are  usually  under 
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state  and  munioipal  regulation.      The  auction  oom- 
paaies  themselves  are  usually  required  to  take  out 
licenses  and  are  confined  to  those  activities 
recited  in  their  character  or  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. 

Auctioneers  are  licensed  and  their  condict  is 
subject  to  police  powers.     The  fee  for  licenses 
ranges  from  a  few  dollars  to  as  high  as  $500. 


In  a  few  sections,  and  in  the  case  of  a  few  crops,  . 
sales  are  made  on  the  auction  block  at  county  ship- 
ping points.     This  is  particularly  true  in  Dela- 
ware and  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland  in  the  case 
of  strawberries •     Almost  every  really  important 
strawberry  shipping  point  in  that  territory  has  an 
auction  there,  during  the  season,  the  farmer  daily  - 
sells  his  wagon  supplies  to  assembled  buyers  at 
auction.     These  buyers  are  of  many  kinds;  direct 
representatives  of  car-lot  shipping  organizations,  . 
of  commission  merchants,  of  wholesalers  and  Job- 
bers, buying  brokers,  and  others. 

Auction  sales  of  strawberries  are  also  held  in 
the  North  Carolina,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and 
Tennessee  districts,  noticeably  at  times  when  the 
market  is  strong.     But  as  yet  there  is  a  lack  of 
cooperation  among  producers  organizations  which  is 
essential  to  successful  public  selling. 

It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  auction  method 
can  be  extended  satisfactorily  to  many  local  points. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  important  and  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  territories  where  it  may  promise 
better  results  than  selling  methods  that  may  be 
available. 


The  reports  of  crop  conditions  and  the  reports 
of  prices  and  market  tendencies  are  of  little  value 
tinlass  they  can  be  properly  interpreted. 
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It  is  not  so  important  to  know  what  the  price  is 
today,  as  it  is  to  know  what  the  price  will  be  when 
your  shipments  £a*rive.    Consequently,  the  use  of 
market  reports  must  be  a  basis  for  estimates  of 
future  conditions. 

Probably  the  ability  to  make  accurate  esti- 
mates is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  acquire.  Yet^ 
it  becomes  simple  when  you  understand  how  reports 
are  made  and  when  you  iinderstand  what  has  happened 
in  past  years  as  the  result  of  certain  conditions. 

While  the  man  with  long  experience  should  be 
better  able  to  make  accurate  forecasts,  still  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  a  careful  student  to  become 
proficient  in  a  short  time  by  studying  the  next  few 
lessons,  which  are  devoted  to  this  subject. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING .  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


auction  block.  The  table  or  desk  back  of  which  the 
auctioneer  stands. 

auction  catalogue.    Sometimes  called  "program  of 
sales."    A  printed  document  containing  a  list  of  the 
articles  to  be  sold,  together  with  information 
about  them. 

auction  clerk.  One  who  keeps  a  record  of  the  sales 
made  at  an  auction,  recording  the  price  and  the  names 
of  purchasers. 

auction  receiver.    One  who  represents  the  owner  of 
goods  at  an  auction  sale,  and  who  looks  after  the 
transfer  of  the  goods  from  the  carrier  to  an  auction 
rooms,  as  well  as  other  details  in  arranging  for  the 
sale. 

auction  selling  plan.    A  room  in  which  an  auction 
is  held ;  usually  seats  are  arranged  so  that  every 
one  present  may  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
auctioneer. 

auction  sheet.    Same  as  auction  catalogue,  which 
see. 

bid-in.    To  outbid  a  genuine  purchaser  on  behalf  of 
the  owner  of  the  goods  when  the  price  offered  for 
property  at  auction  is  below  that  at  which  the  owner 
is  willing  to  sell ;  sometimes  the  owner  himself  bids 
in  his  own  goods.    The  effect  is  to  withdraw  the 
goods  from  the  sale. 

bona-f ide.    In  good  faith,  without  deceit. 

"under  the  hammer."    At  auction.    Instead  of  say- 
ing "sold  at  auction,"  the  phrase  is  used  "sold  under 
the  hammer." 

Credit  buyer.    One  who  buys  on  credit. 

defaulting  buyer.    A  successful  bidder  at  an 
auction  who  does  not  accept  the  goods  and  pays  for 
them  afterward. 

discounting  sales.    Paying  the  shipper  for  his 
goods  before  the  money  has  been  collected  from  the 
buyer,  a  practice  followed  by  some  auction  compan- 
ies. 
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display  room.  A  room  in  which  the  goods  to  be  sold 
at  auction  are  displayed  to  the  buyers. 

fruit  auction.  A  place  where  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  sold  at  auction;  or  a  company  that  conducts  such 
an  auction. 

hand-of -bananas .    A  group  of  bananas  arranged  to- 
gether on  the  stem.     A  "hand"  usually  includes 
about  10  or  12  bananas. 

knock  down.    To  sell.     A  term  used  at  an  auction 
to  indicate  that  the  last  bid  has  been  accepted  as  a 
purchase  by  the  auctioneer. 

line,    (of  goods  at  an  auction)      A  group  of 
goods  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  to  be  sold  as  one 
item  in  an  auction  sale.     Sometimes,  however^  a 
bidder  may  have  the  privilege  of  accepting  all  of 
the  line  or  only  a  part  of  it  as  he  may  decide  after 
his  bid  has  been  accepted. 

line-up  a  shipment.    To  arrange  products  for  dis- 
play.    Goods  to  be  sold  at  auction  are  arranged 
for  cenvenient  display  in  the  display  room  of  an 
auction  company;  in  other  words,  they  are  lined-up 
for  the  buyers*  inspection. 

mark.   A  group  of  packages  of  the  same  commodity  and 
of  the  same  grade  grouped  together  for  convenient 
selling  at  auction. 

part  of  marks.  Those  packages  of  a  group  of  fruit  or 
vegetables  to  be  sold  at  auction  which  are  opened  so 
that  the  buyer  may  inspect  the  contents. 

price-released  catalogue.  Sometimes  called  "real- 
izer."  A  catalogue  of  the  articles  sold  at  an  auc- 
tion sale,  together  with  the  prices. 

principal,  n.  A  man  or  concern  whom  a  broker  of  other 
agent  serves. 

relief  auctioneer.    An  auctioneer  who  serves  when 
the  principal  auctioneer  wishes  to  be  releived. 

renewed  call.    The  offering  of  a  part  of  a  line  that 
was  not  taken  by  the  first  successful  bidder.  The 
bidding  on  a  renewed  call  is  conducted  Just  as 
though  the  article  offered  were  a  new  line. 
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As  soon  as  yon  hiTo  Bastered  this  lesson,  answer  these  questions  and 
inhait  your  answers  to  The  American  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  griding  or  correction. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  your  naae,  address,  and  Mtriculation  number 
plainly  on  each  set  of  answers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  giTe  the  number  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  and  the  number  of  each  question  answered.   Vrite  the 
question  in  full  before  writing  the  answer.    Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.   Use  a  typewriter, 
if  you  hare  one. 

Answer  all  questions.   If  any  are  omitted,  the  omission  will  count 
igainBt  you. 


I.  How  many  cities  have  fruit  auctions? 

II.  Name  the  five  cities  handling  the  largest 
amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables  throughout 

the  auctions  for  the  year  of  1921. 

III.  What  portion  or  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  live  in  the  14 
cities  having  fruit  auctions,  according  to  the 
census  of  1919? 

IV.  What  portion  of  the  total  fruit  sold  in  the 
United  States  is  seld  at  auction? 

V.  About  how  much  did  the  quantity  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  sold  through  auctions  increase 
during  the  five  years  ending  1922? 

VI.  Name  at  least  five  fruits  that  are  handled  at 
auction  in  important  amoiints. 

VII.  Name  at  least  three  vegetables  that  are  sold 
at  auction  in  important  amounts. 

VIII.  About  what  percentage  of  the  bananas  brought 
to  New  York  and  Baltimore  by  importing  com- 
panies is  sold  at  auction? 

IZ.      Give  one  reason  why  strawberries  are  not 

conmonly  sold  at  auction  at  central  markets. 
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WmnB  the  two  MSt  oohmo  types  of  mlddleseii 
who  look  after  the  selling  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  at  auction  as  representatives  of 
tJm  dbippon. 

ZI.     lliat  la  a  diaplar  of "parta  of  maaisaf 

HI.    Wlm%  ififox«atiOB  does  an  auetion  catalog 

ooatatn  about  tlio  prodoots  offered  f oi^  salof 

ZIII.  Ibat  la  a  "prloo  tafcSfted  oatalogf • 

Zr?«    What  fruit  is  sometimes  sold  at  auction  at  the 
shipping  point  instead  of  at  the  oentral 
wrkatr 


us  e  .  8  Prices  of  bruits 
and  N  (^t  lahles 

..•//'/ 

llerf>r<'t  >L)r  .       .  :  )r(s 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 


Above  all,  keep  in  mind  as  you  study  these 
lessons,  that  the  selling  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  same  as  the  selling  of  other  products,  is  a 
matter  of  dickering  between  buyer  and  seller. 

A  buyer,  examining  a  crate  of  cabbage,  may  ask 
the  commision  man  or  wholesaler  the  price.  The 
seller  may  reply,  $4. 50*    Because  of  his  bartering 
instinct,  the  buyer  may  say,  "$4.50?     I  have  got  a 
quarter  but  not  a  half."     That  means  he  is  willing 
to  pay  $4.25. 

If  there  is  a  bifir  supply  of  cabbage  and  the 
demand  is  not  active,  the  commission  man  may  decide 
to  take  the  buyer's  offer.     If  he  does,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  he  will  have  to  sell  a  good  deal  of  the 
cabbage  he  has  on  hand  at  that  reduced  price. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  effort  of  the  buyer  to 
purchase  at  a  lower  price  and  the  effort  of  the  seller 
to  get  a  higher  price,  results  in  price  changes. 
The  willingness  of  the  buyer  to  pay  more  or  the 
willingness  of  the  seller  to  accept  less,  however, 
varies  according  to  conditions. 

This  lesson  takes  up  a  study  of  these  condi- 
tions.     A  thorough  iinderstanding  of  them  and  the 
influence  each  one  exerts,  is  important  to  anyone 
who  would  be  proficient  in  marketing. 
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WHAT  INFLUENCES  PRICES  OF  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES? 


BY  CHARLES  J.  BRAND'i' 


Why  don*t  I  get  more  for  what  I  ship? 

There  are  a  million  answers  to  that  question. 
In  many  cases  the  reason  is  that  the  producer  has 
failed  to  do  some  part  of  his  work  as  he  should. 

Most  of  the  other  lessons  in  this  course  treat 
of  the  work  of  the  producer  in  preparing  his  products 
for  market  and  sending  them  to  the  right  market. 
This  lesson  treats  of  those  price  control  factors 
over  which  the  individual  producer  has  comparatively 
little  control. 

These  factors  are  summed  up  in  the  two  words, 
* supply"  and  "demand".     The  supply  that  influences 
the  price  of  what  you  sell  is  made  up  of  the  shipments 
from  all  producers.      The  demand  is  made  up  of  thd 
desires  of  all  consumers. 

What  influences  supply? 

What    stimulates  or  decreases  demand,  and  how 
can  we  take  advantage  of  changes  in  demand? 

These  are  the  principal  questions  answered  by 
this  lesson. 

You  must  recognize  at  the  outset  that,  largely 
because  of  the  perishable  nature  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  their  prices  fluctuate  quickly  in 
response  to  even  the  slightest  variations  of  supply 
and  demand.      Consequently,  it  is  important  that 
all  shippers  and  market  men  keep  themselves  inform- 
ed of  every  detail  that  has  to  do  with  the  change 
in  supply  and  demand.      Knowing  the  changes  and 
prospective  changes,  shipments  can  be  routed  or 
diverted  accordingly. 

*Fonerlj  Tice-president  Aoerican  Fruit  Growers  Inc.    For  conplete  lUte- 
■ont  of  hit  experience,  see  LesBon  1. 
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It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  market  news  in 
its  broadest  sense,  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
remilating  supply  to  meet  fluctuating  demand. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  SUPPLY 

Assume  that  there  are  on  track  in  a  certain 
city,  70  iinbroken  cars  of  Imperial  Valley  can- 
taloups, and  that  the  normal  demand  of  the  city  is 
10  cars  per  day.     Thus  the  city  has  a  week's  supply 
on  track. 

Assume  also  that  there  are  140  more  cars 
rolling  to  the  trade  in  this  city  from  the  various 
California  shipping  points.      In  other  words,  there 
is  a  two  week's  supply  en  route.     It  takes  11  or  12 
days  to  transport  the  fruit  from  the  point  of  pro- 
duction to  market. 

All  shipments  are  made  in  refrigerator  cars, 
but  at  that,  if  the  crop  is  being  harvested  properly 
to  get  good  sales  results,   it  is  not  picked  until  it 
will  be  at  the  right  stage  or  ripeness  to  be  pal- 
atable on  the  date  or  at  a  very  few  days  after  the 
date  of  arrival. 

If  70  of  the  cars  rolling  are  diverted,  the 
price  level  during  the  week  will  remain  practically 
stable  because  there  is  Just  enough  on  track  to  meet 
the  demand • 

If  none  of  the  rolling  cars  are  diverted, 
it  will  be  inevitable  that  prices  will  drop.    It  is 
iinlikely  that  the  oversupply  can  be  sold  even  at 
lower  prices,  soon  enough  to  prevent  deterioration 
and  loss  of  part  of  the  supply. 

If  production  point  supplies  are  diminishing 
and  diversions  take  place,  there  will  probably  be  a 
gradual  rise  in  the  price  as  the  week  progresses. 
This  may  not  and  generally  will  not  be  the  case  if 
competing  products  used  as  breakfast  or  desert 
fruits  (such  as  strawberries,  oranges,  or  peaches) 
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appear  in  the  market  in  unusually  large  quantities 
and,  consequently,  at  relatively  low  prices.  In 
such  a  case,  cantaloupe  prices  in  the  illustration 
that  we  are  pursuing  are  likely  to  recede  despite 
the  probability  that  shipments  will  not  hold  up. 

Although  the  cars  are  kept  under  ice  in  the 
railroad  yards,  cantaloupes  soon  reach  a  stage  of 
ripeness  which  makes  it  imperative  that  they  be  sold 
and  put  into  immediate  consumption  lest  decay  pro- 
gress to  a  point  where  a  price  sacrifice  is  forced 
upon  the  owner  of  the  goods. 

TemporcuTT  Glutting  Lowers  Prices 

When  one  or  two  holidays  come  in  a  week,  there 
may  be  a  temporary  glut  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 
It  has  sometimes  happened  that  in  cities  where  the 
hucksters  are  largely  of  a  single  religious  denomina- 
tion, church  holidays  have  broken  markets  to  such 
an  extent  that  subsequent  recovery  was  difficult. 
Continuing  bad  or  unseasonable  weather  frequently 
has  produced  results  of  a  similar  kind. 

Regularity  of  Supply  Stabilizes  Prices 

Stability  of  the  market ,  dependent  largely  upon 
the  regularity  of  supplies  reasonably  adjusted  to 
consumptive  demand,  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
elevating  or  reducing  prices.      Unstable  markets 
create  hazards  which  the  business  man  dislikes  to 
assume,  unless  there  is  a  good  possibility  of  making 
a  relatively  high  profit. 

Fluctuating  supplies  with  unstable  market 
conditions  produce  alternate  gluts  and  famines 
which  are  now  much  less  common  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago  when  accurate  and  prompt  market  news 
was  so  much  more  difficult  to  secure  and  was 
possessed  by  only  the  larger  and  more  favored  distri- 
buters. 

Now  a  market  found  to  be  glutted  is  avoided  by 
shippers  because  of  the  relative  certainty  of  loss. 
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However,  this  action  goes  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  due  to  ignorance  and  imperfect  distribution. 
First t  overshipment  takes  place  then  supplies  are 
withdrawn,  and  there  is  a  severe  scarcity. 

Orderly  Distribution  Avoids  Price  Decline 

Scientific  distribution  is  a  powerful  factor  in 
its  affect  on  prices.     If  Chicago,  the  Twin  Cities, 
Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Louis  are 
receiving  the  proper  proportion  of  supplies  of  each 
of  the  perishable  products,  prices  in  those  markets 
will  be  lower  than  if  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  have  too  large  supplies  while 
supplies  are  insufficient  in  the  other  markets. 

War  time  control  of  distribution  brought  out 
facts  of  this  character  with  unusual  emphasis  be- 
cause then,  for  the  first  time,  agencies  existed 
with  the  power  to  control  distribution  on  a  large 
scale. 

Good  Appearance  and  Quality  Demand  Higher  Prices 

A  preponderance  of  high  quality  goods  always 
affects  the  general  situation  to  the  advantage  of 
shippers. 

A  recent  illustration  of  the  ill  effect  of  too 
many  low  quality  goods  upon  a  market  came  to  my 
attention  during  the  month  of  April  in  connection 
with  South  Carolina  shipments  of  green  peas.      On  a 
certain  day,  carload  quantities  of  green  peas  were 
bringing  $3.50  per  5/8-bushel  hamper  in  New  York. 
These  peas  were  shipped  under  ice,  were  properly 
packed  at  production  point,  and  handled  in  carload 
quantities. 

On  the  same  day,  small  express  shipments  in  New 
York  from  South  Carolina  in  5/8-bushel  hampers, 
brought  as  low  as  $1  per  hamper.      The  only  reason 
for  the  difference  was  the  low  quality  of  the 
miscellaneous  express  lots.     The  variety  of  peas 
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in  both  oases  was  the  same.      In  some  cases,  the 
point  of  production  was  the  same. 

The  difference  lay  in  the  fact  that  small, 
unequipped  growers  shipped  peas  that  were  over* 
mature t  that  were  ungraded  and  that  instead  of  going 
under  ice  as  soon  as  picked,  went  into  hot  express 
cars  for  a  three  to  four  day  journey  to  market. 
Out  of  a  total  express  shipment  of  179,    40  hampers 
were  examined,  and  not  a  single  sample  showed  peas 
of  proper  shipping  quality.     All  were  over-mature. 

The  Affect  of  Packing  and  Packages 

Packing  and  packages  also  play  an  important 
part  in    relative  prices.      A  Jumble-packed  box  of 
apples,  even  though  the  apples  themselves  be  of 
equal  quality,  never  brings  the  price  that  a  well 
packed  box  does. 

Old  baskets,  crates,  bags,  and  hampers,  even 
though  the  product  within  them  be  of  excellent 
quality,  frequently  cut  from  25  cents  to  50  cents 
per  package  from  the  value  of  the  product. 

I  have  seen  peaches  in  old  crates  from  the  same 
packing  house  bring  25  cents  per  crate  less  than  the 
same  fruit  in  new,  well-appearing  crates. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  VARIATIONS  IN  DEMAND 

Advertising,  to  which  separate  lessons  are 
devoted,  likewise  is  of    the  greatest  importance  in 
its  general  affect  upon  price.      In  the  first  place, 
it  is  the  greatest  single  sales  force  that  is 
available  for  encouraging  people  to  buy  more  of 
products  of  any  kind.      Its  educative  influence 
creates  intelligent  demand,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  perishables,  affects  prices  most  powerfully. 

Advertised  Brands  Build  Up  Demand 

It  is  frequently  stated  by  experienced  dis- 
tributors that  advertised  brands  of  apples,  such  for 
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instance t  as  the  well  known  SKOOKUM  apples,  bring 
an  average  of  25  cents  a  box  more  than  the  same 
varieites  packed  under  other  brands  that  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  advertising. 

The  well  known  BLUE  GOOSE  fruits  and  vegetables 
advertised  and  distributed  by  American  Fruit 
Growers  Inc.,  almost  invariably  bring  better  prices 
than  the  same  qualities  distributed  under  brands 
that  have  not  been  advertised  either  to  the  trade  or 
to  the  consumer. 


Not  only  does  supply  affect  prices,  but, 
naturally,  prices  affect  supply.      The  immediate 
affect  on  supply  of  rising  prices  often  seems  very 
great.    It  cannot  however,  create  additional  supply 
within  a  given  crop  period.    So  many  acres  are 
planted;  no  more  can  be  harvested. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  things  that 
can  be  done  to  add  to  the  amount  available  for  ship- 
ment to  market  of  a  partly  or  completely  produced 
crop.    Further  cultivation  or  irrigation  may  help  the 
yield,  and  so  may  the  application  of  nitrates  or 
other  quickly  available  fertilizer  to  the  already 
growing  crop.      More  careful  thinning  may  be  prac- 
ticed, or  the  quantity  may  be  increased  at  the 
expense    of    quality    by    ommitting  thinning 
altogether. 

Higher  prices  stimulate  greater  care  in  har- 
vesting and  handling  and  thus  result  in  a  larger 
proportion  of  a  crop  being  placed  on  the  market. 

How  High  Prices  Increase  Supply 

A  further  immediate  affect  of  high  prices  is  to 
call  into  the  great  consuming  markets,  products  from 
more  distant  growing  sections.  When  Long  Island, 
Kaw  Valley,  or  Eastern  Shore  potatoes  are  in  short 
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supply,  eastern  markets  will  receive  more  shipments 
from  California,  Washington,  and  other  relatively 
distant  points,  including  overseas  countries  like 
Denmark  and  Scotland  when  there  is  a  surplus  there 
and  tariff  barriers  are  not  too  high. 

When  our  onion  crop  is  small  and  prices  high,  we 
sometimes  receive  shipments  from  the  Canary 
Islands,  although  other  factors  also  play  a  part  in 
this. 

Two  things  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
consumer's  willingness  to  pay  high  prices.  First, 
and  most  important,  is  the  question  of  whether  he 
has  the  money.      This  depends  on  business  condi- 
tions.     The  other  relates  to  the  consumer's 
thoughts.      If  he  feels  that  the  price  is  too  high 
and  altogether  unreasonable,  he  may  absolutely 
decline  to  buy  even  though  he  has  the  means  of 
purchasing. 

Higgh  Initial  Prices  Stifle  Demand 

The  American  Cranberry  Exchange  of  New  York  has 
kept  better  records  of  its  crops  and  price  expe- 
riences than  almost  any  other  industry,  except 
possibly  the  California  citrus  industry.  Cran- 
berries are  produced  in  a  few  restricted  areas.  A 
major  part  of  the  corp  is  distributed  through  a 
single  organization,  affording  unusual  opportunity 
for  reliable  statistics. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Cranberry 
Exchange  for  the  crop  season  of  1921,  the  fact  is 
demonstrated  that  through  a  period  of  15  years,  unit 
prices  have  been  governed  absolutely  by  production. 
High  production  meant  low  unit  price ;    low  produc- 
tion meant  high  unit  price ;  and  average  production, 
average  prices. 

This  close  interrelation  is  due,  in  part,  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that  the  exchange  management  is 
closely  studious  of  and  very  sensitive  to  price 
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reactions  of  all  kinds.     Experience  of  other  years 
showed  the  management  that  a  high  price  when  the 
season  of  shipment  began,  tended  to  reduce  consump- 
tion immediately  and  to  *back  up*  supplies »  leaving 
unsold  berries  on  hand  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  loss. 

Cumulative  Effect  of  Advertising  on  Prices 

Intelligent  advertising  over  a  period  of  years 
in  the  case  of  the  Cranberry  Exchange  is  gradually 
producing  a  condition  where »  in  spite  of  production 
above  normal »  prices  range    above  instead  of  below 
normal.      For  instance »  the  size    of  the  1919  cran- 
berry crop  was  20%  above  the  average  of  15  years. 
The  price,  however,  instead  of  being  below  the 
average,  was  10%  above  the  average  price.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  1920  crop  was  about  7%  below  the 
average  in  production,  whereas  the  price    was  50% 
above  average. 

In  1921,  with  a  crop  20%  below  the  average,  the 
'^per  unit  price  was  200%  above  the  average.  It 
might  be  added  that  the  total  money  value  of  the 
short  crop  of  cranberries  in  1921  was  50%  greater 
than  the  average  value  of  the  crops  of  the  15  years 
from  1907  to  1921,  inclusive. 

Weather  Affects  Demand  for  Many  Fruits 

Weather  has  a  broad  general  affect  on  markets 
both  at  point  of  consumption  and  at  the  point  of  pro- 
duction.     It  not  only  facilitates  or  impedes 
harvesting,  loading,  and  shipping,  but  it  slows  up 
sales  and  deliveries  in  the  markets. 

Furthermore,  it  creates  or  retards  demand  for 
certain  products  during  certain  seasons.  Warm 
weather  increases  the  demand  for  lemons,  can- 
taloupes, strawberries,  and  peaches.      But  warm 
weather  retards  the  damand  for  many  of  the  acid 
fruits.      Cold  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
creases the  demand  for  acid  fruits  such  as  apples, 
pineapples,  cranberries,  oranges,  and  the  like. 
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High  Retail  Prices  Discourage  Demand 

Consiuner  demand  is  greatly  reduced  when  retail* 
ers  charge  prices  known  to  be  grossly  out  of  line 
with  wholesale  prices. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  cited  as  showing  how, 
upon  occasion,  retail  prices  may  be  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  wholesale  prices: 

In  the  early  spring  of  1922,  a  well  known  brand 
of  popular  variety  of  boxed  apples  was  being  sold  at 
wholesale  in  Norfolk  at  $4.50  per  box.     At  the 
same  time,  in  a  number  of  retail  fruit  stores  in 
Norfolk,  the  identical  brand  was  being  sold  at 
retail  for  $9  per  box. 

High  Melon  Prices 

During  the  season  of  1921,  California  produced 
and  shipped  an  unusually  generous  supply  of  Cassaba 
melons.  Crates  contained  from  7  to  12  melons  each. 
At  wholesale,  distributors  were  selling  in  both 
jobbing  and  car-lot  quantities  at  75  cents  to  $1.50 
per  crate. 

Retailers  whose  shops  I  observed  in  Atlantic 
City  were  selling  the  individual  melons  for  from  50 
cents  to  90  cents  apiece,  $6.00  to  $6.30  per  crate. 
At  one  of  the  great  New  York  hotels  where  I  stopped 
at  this  particular  time.      I  was  charged  60  cents 
for  one  slice,  which  was  about  one-fifth  of  a  melon, 
about  $21  per  crate  I    This  lack  of  relation  between 
producer  and  consumer  prices  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  drawbacks  to  the  increase  of  consumer  demand. 

How  Much  High  Prices  Reduce  Demand 

Some  years  ago  the  General  Manager  of  the 
American  Cranberry  Exchange,  in  order  to  determine 
the  danger  creatd  by  high  prices,  made  an  investiga- 
tion through  200  retail  dealers.     The  result  of  his 
study  indicated  the  following: 
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An  advance  from  8  1/3  cents  to  10  cents  per 
quart  reduced  sales  12}t 

An  advance  from  10  cents  to  12]i  cents  per  quart 
reduced  sales  23% 

An  advance  from  12  1/2  cents  to  15  cents  per  quart 
reduced  sales  37% 

An  advance  from  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  quart 
reduced  sales  67% 

This  investigation  was  made  in  the  year  of  1912. 
In  more  recent  years,  p€a*ticularly  during  and  since 
the  World  War,  the  American  consumer  has  come  to  the 
point  where  he  pays  20  cents  and  even  25  cents  and 
30  cents  per  quart  for  cranberries  as  willingly  as 
in  former  times  he  paid  from  10  cents  to  12  cents. 

When  the  price  of  the  short  1921  crop  was 
arranged  in  October,  it  was  fixed  at  25  cents  and  the 
whole  crop  moved  into  consumption  without  the 
slighest  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
public. 

PRICE  STIMULATION  BY  OTHER  INFLUENCES 

The  most  widesperad  form  of  legislation, 
naturally,  that  affects  prices  is  the  periodical 
legislation  by  Congress  fixing  tariff  schedules. 
This  whole  question  is  so  extensive  and  technical 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  it  in  this 
lesson.     It  is  of  relatively  less  importance  in  the 
case  of  fruits  and  vegetables  than  in  the  case  of 
other  agricultural  products. 

How  Legislation  Influences  Prices 

It  is  quite  important  in  the  case  of  the  lemon 
industry  of  California  because  of  Sicilian  competi- 
tion.     Nevertheless,  too  great  tariff  protection 
is  a  great  menance  to  the  success  of  the  lemon  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  because  it  encourages 
overplanting.      The  artificial  aid  of  the  tariff  in 
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maintaining  prices  keeps  out  Sicilian  lemons  and 
raises  the  general  price  level. 

Another  illustration  of  the  affect  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  price  of  perishables  relates  to  grapes. 
The  passage  of  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  very  greatly  increased  the  price  of 
grapes t  both  Juice  and  table  varieties,  in  some 
cases  200%  to  300%. 

Price  Stimulation  by  Car  Shortage 

A  frequent  cause  for  temporary  elevation  of 
prices  is  a  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  or  a 
mistake  in  the  distribution  of  the  available 
supply.    There  are  ample  illustrations  of  temporary 
increases  of  considerable  amount  in  the  price  of 
peaches »  cantaloupes,  grapes,  strawberries,  and 
other  perishable  products  for  no  other  reason  than 
a  purely  temporary  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars. 

To  an  extent,  this  elevation  of  prices  is 
warranted  by  reason  of  the  fact  that,  in  case  of  most 
perishables,  those  quantities  ready  for  shipment  at 
a  given  time  but  not  shipped  at  that  time,  go  out  of 
condition  so  quickly  that  they  are  not  fit  for 
subsequent  marketing.  This  is  particularly  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  cantaloupes. 
Those  ready  for  picking  today  cannot  be  safely  ship- 
ped day  after  tomorrow,  particularly  under  average 
refrigerating  and  icing  conditions. 

Price  Stimulation  By  Low  Priced  Sugar 

In  a  year  of  plentiful  fruit  supply  with  high 
priced  sugar,  there  is  usually  very  little  demand 
for  fruit  for  canning  and  preserving.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  years  of  low  priced  sugar,  even  with  short 
crops  of  fruit,  housewives  and  commercial  canneries 
take  so  heavy  a  proportion  of  the  crop  as  to  greatly 
increase  its  total  value. 

High  Freight  Rates  Reduce  Returns 

Farmers  are  very  adversely  affected  by  high 
freight  rates.      Every  increase  in  freight  rates 
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reduces  the  farmer's  earning  by  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease. How  immediately  this  is  true-  can  be  seen 
by  considering  an  individual  sale. 

On  a  certain  Monday  morning  in  the  spring  of 
1920  when  The  American  Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  was  ship- 
ping great  quantities  of  cabbage  from  its  own 
vegetable  gardens  at  Sanford,  Florida,  I  received 
two  accounts  of  sales  from  Pittsburgh,  each  car 
containing  400  hampers.      They  sold  at  $1«10  per 
hamper,  or  $440.  per  car.     Our  selling  charges  were 
$22.50  per  car.      The  freight  charges  were  416.65 
leaving  a  net  return  to  the  producer  of  85  cents  per 
car  to  cover  his  whole  season's  work  of  production, 
purchase  of  package,  harvesting  and  so  on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
but  that  the  producer  pays  the  freight.      The  first 
deduction  from  the  proceeds  of  his  sale  is  for 
freight.      Furthermore,  if  the  carrier  is  in  doubt 
as  to  its  ability  to  collect  freight  charges  at 
destination,  it  requires  them  to  be  prepaid,  or 
requires  a  bond  to  be  given  by  the  shipper  to  insure 
payment • 

The  ultimate  affect  of  high  rates  is  to  dis- 
arrange producing  areas,  disturb  production  plans, 
and  discuorage  production  until  a  balance  is  found 
between  price  and  cost  of  production  that  will 
encourage  farmers  again  to  produce  a  certain  crop. 
This  takes  a  period  of  years  and  the  ultimate  affect 
in  this  case  is  to  shift  the  cost  of  the  freight 
gradually  from  the  soulders  of  the  producer  to  those 
of  the  consumer. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHANGING  CONDITIONS 

The  small  shipper  will  always  have  difficulty 
in  taking  full  advantage  of  changing  conditions 
unless  he  pools  his  shipments  with  those  of  others. 
In  the  lessons  on  cooperation  which  follow,  you 
will  learn  how  combining  the  shipments  of  many  ship- 
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pers  make  it  possible  for  experts  to  be  employed  to 
govern  the  supply  on  each  market  to  fit  the  existing 
demand. 

These  experts  can  be  employed  by  farmers 
collectively,  but  their  conscientious  service  is 
difficult  to  secure  by  farmers  with  only  small 
quantities  to  ship.      This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
most  distributers  who  handle  small  shipments  have 
sales  forces  in  only  one  market,  and  so,  for  their 
own  benefit,  endeavor  to  sell  all  of  the  produce  that 
is  consigned  to  them  on  this  market.    Thus  they  have 
no  opportunity  to  divert  shipments  to  prevent  a  glut. 

Cooperative  marketing  has  far  CTeater  oppor- 
tunity to  stabilize  prices  by  orderly  distribu- 
tion.     It  is  important  for  every  person  interested 
in  any  way  in  marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  to 
understand  the  influence  of  supply  and  demand  as 
described  in  this  lesson.      But  when  it  comes  to 
taking  advantage  of  chancres  in  supply  and  demand, 
this  can  better  be  accomplishel  through  cooperation 
or  by  some  other  means  of  large  scale  distribution. 
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HOW  PRICE  IS  DETERMINED 


Why  is  it  that  when  two  men  get  together  with 
opposing  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  certain  products » 
they  may  eventually  complete  a  transaction? 

What  causes  them  to  yield  to  each  other's  con- 
victions? 

Why  is  it  that  a  trader  may  be  bearish  one  minute 
and  bullish  the  next? 

In  other  words,  what  is  it  that  finally  deter- 
mines the  price  at  which  perishable  products  will  be 
sold? 

You  must  admit  that  these  questions  represent 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  marketing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  You  will,  therefore,  be 
particularly  eager  to  receive  the  next  few  lessons, 
which  fully  discuss  the  subject  of  price  and  price 
determination. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


divert .  v.    To  change  the  destination  of  a  ship- 
ment of  goods.     When  goods  are  consigned  with  the 
privilege  of  diverting  in  transit »  the  shipper  has 
the  privilege  of  changing  the  ultimate  destination 
at  any  time  before  it  arrives  at  its  original 
destination. 

Jumble  pack.  An  arrangement  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
in  a  package  without  any  apparent  system. 

roller,  n.    A  car  in  transit.      The  term  usually 
implies  that  the  load  has  not  been  sold  and  that  the 
shipper  is  endeavoring  to  sell  the  goods  while  in 
transit. 

tariff  barrier.    A  deterrent  affect  upon  the  im- 
porting of  certain  products  brought  about  by  a  tax 
upon  such  products  by  the  federal  government,  which 
tax  is  known  as  a  tariff. 

tariff  schedule.    The  list  of  amounts  that  are  to 
be  charged  on  various  commodities  when  imported, 
which  charges  are  imposed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  which,  together,  are  known  as  the  tariff. 


Note:  This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  LESbON  10 
MARKETING  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES 


Ab  booh  bb  you  htTe  MBtered  thiB  loBBon,  answer  these  queBtionB  and 
anlttit  your  tniwers  to  The  Anerican  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  grading  or  correction. 

Do  not  fail  to  vrite  your  naae,  addreaa,  and  natriculation  nunber 
plainly  on  each  set  of  answers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  giTe  the  number  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  and  the  nunber  of  each  question  answered.   Vrite  the 
question  in  full  before  writing  the  answer.    Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.    Use  a  typewriter, 
if  you  hsTe  one. 

Answer  all  questions.    If  any  are  oaitted,  the  onission  will  count 
against  you. 


I.  Why  is  it  that  the  prices  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  fluctuate  quickly  in  response  to 
even  the  slightest  variations  of  supply  and 
demand? 

II.  How  does  the  ripening  of  cantaloupes,  for 
example,  in  the  railroad  yards  influence  the 
prices  to  be  paid  for  cantaloupes?  (30  words) 

III.  What  one  condition  in  supply  is  likely  to 
have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  stabiliz- 
ing of  prices? 

IV.  Just  how  will  a  big  supply  of  low  quality 
goods  affect  the  prices  on  higher  quality 
goods  offered  for  sale  at  the  same  time? 

V.  What  affect  on  supply  do  high  prices  usually 
have? 

VI.  If  the  price  at  the  beginning  of  a  season  is 
too  high,  how  is  this  likely  to  influence 
demand? 

VII.  Name  at  least  two  fruits  or  vegetables  whose 
demand  is  increased  by  warm  weather. 

VIII.  What  general  type  of  fruits  are  usually  in 
greater  demand  during  cold  weather? 

IX.  How  will  the  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars 
influence  the  prices  of  certain  perishables? 

X.  Why  is  it  that  cooperative  shipments  are  more 
likely  to  have  the  advantage  of  local  changes 
in  supply  and  demand  than  the  smaller  ship- 
ments of  individual  growers? 
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While  conditions  for  marketing  the  various 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  somewhat  different  and 
each  one  requires  special  methods,  the  principles 
for  interpreting  the  probable  future  of  market 
prices  are  the  same  for  all.    This  is  fortunate,  be- 
cause otherwise  a  study  of  markets  for  perishables 
would  be  unusually  complicated. 

You  will  find  the  whole  matter  carefully  anal- 
yzed in  this  lesson^    And  if  you  study  with  a  con- 
scientious interest  in  the  subject,  you  will  find 
yourself  started  in  the  habit  of  intelligently  in- 
terpreting conditions  by  the  time  you  have  mastered 
this  assignment. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  continuously  if  you  would  benefit  from  it. 
What  you  learn  today  about  interpreting  reports  will 
not  be  of  very  much  value  to  you  a  year  from  now  un- 
less you  make  some  use  of  it  in  the  meantime.    Even  if 
you  have  nothing  to  sell  for  several  months,  it  is 
important  for  you  to  continue  to  study  the  markets 
with  the  view  of  forecasting  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. 

It  is  unwise  to  use  only  the  information  pub- 
lished for  one  day  or  for  one  week  as  a  basis  for  an 
estimate  of  the  future.    You  must  have  a  background. 
You  must  know  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  not 
only  in  the  past  year  but  in  the  past  decade.   A  study 
of  markets  must  be  a  continuous  process.    This  les- 
son will  supply  you  the  inspiration  for  this  con- 
tinuous study  and  also  with  a  definite  plan  for  the 
study. 

The  lesson  has  been  prepared  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  government  market  experts,  terminal  market 
dealers,  and  practical  farmers  who  have  had  experi- 
ence in  selling.    It  is,  therefore,  a  combination  of 
e2cperiences  that  have  been  tested  and  proved  reli- 
able. 
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HOW  TO  INTERPRET  MARKET  REPORTS 
AND  STATISTICS 


Whether  you  are  a  grower,  a  local  shipper ,  or  a 
terminal  market  dealer,  you  should  make  a  most  care- 
ful study  of  the  price  tendencies  and  the  conditions 
influencing  supply  and  demand  at  the  principal 
terminal  markets. 

Too  often  producers  pay  little  attention  to 
prices  or  conditions  except  those  existing  at  their 
own  local  market.    Such  producers  are  almost  sure  to 
sacrifice  at  least  a  part  of  their  crop  at  prices 
that  might  have  been  much  higher  if  they  had  known 
the  trend  of  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

Country  shippers,  for  various  reasons,  often 
confine  their  shipments  to  one  market.    If  they  do 
not  keep  in  touch  with  the  industry  as  a  whole,  they 
often  lose  considerable  amounts  of  money  that  might 
have  been  saved  had  a  careful  survey  of  all  markets 
been  made. 

Figures  That  Disclose  Better  Markets 

For  example,  a  peach  grower  living  near  New  York 
had  considered  that  he  should  ship  everythinsr  to 
New  York  because  it  was  his  nearest  market.  How- 
ever, he  began  to  study  the  reports  and  statistics 
on  the  peach  crop  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    From  this  study  he  learned  that  Pitts- 
burgh quotations  were  consistently  higher  than  New 
York,  even  taking  the  extra  freight  into  considera- 
tion.   After  learning  this,  he  consigned  to  Pitts- 
burgh and  realized  several  hundred  dollar's  per  car 
more  profit  than  if  he  had  shipped  to  New  York. 

Similarly,  an  apple  grower,  whose  nearest  market 
was  Boston,  learned  that  he  could  ship  barrelled 
apples  in  less  than  carload  lots  as  far  west  as  Minne- 
apolis and  secure  more  net  profit  than  if  he  shipped  to 
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Boston  or  New  York.    This  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  often  exist  discrepancies  between 
markets  that,  if  known,  may  result  in  great  benefit 
to  shippers. 

The  successful  shipper  seldom  confines  all  of 
his  shipments  to  one  market »  but  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  prospective  markets  and  stands  ready  to  consign 
to  whichever  market  offers  the  best  chance  for 
profit.  In  fact,  such  a  shipper  may  divert  shipment 
or  change  the  destination  of  a  carload  after  it  is  on 
its  way. 

It  is  also  common  practice,  especially  for  the 
larger  shippers,  to  start  cars  rolling  in  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  eastern  markets  without  any 
very  definite  decision  as  to  which  market  the  car 
will  finally  reach.    While  the  car  is  en  route,  con- 
ditions in  all  eastern  markets  are  studied  and  the 
market  that  offers  the  best  chances  for  a  firood  price 
receives  the  load. 


It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  flexibility 
of  consignment  exists.    But  this  knowledge  alone  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  very  much  value  to  producers, 
shippers,  or  market  men  unless  they  know  how  to  in- 
terpret existing  conditions.    It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  lesson,  therefore,  to  give  you  the  instructions 
that  will  enable  you  to  develop  the  ability  to  make 
wise  decisions  as  to  when  and  where  to  market  to  best 
advantage. 

In  studying  this  lesson,  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  two  general  types  of  fruits  and  vegetables: 

1.  Perishables,  such  as  peaches,  strawberries » 
and  lettuce 

2.  Semi-perishables 9  such  as  potatoes,  oranges, 
apples,  onions,  and  cabbage 
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Which  Prices  Fluctuate  Most 

It  is  plain  that  perishable  crops  must  be  mar- 
keted quickly  regardless  of  market  conditions.  They 
cannot  be  held  after  they  are  ripe.    Consequent ly, 
there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  careful  selection  of 
markets  for  perishables  than  there  is  for  semi-perish- 
ables.   Furthermore,  semi-perishables  may  be  stored 
for  some  time,  and  so  the  supply  on  the  market  may  be 
adjusted  to  fit  demand.    Thus,  there  is  less  likli- 
hood  of  violent  and  disastrous  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  of  semi-perishables  than  there  is  in  the 
prices  of  perishables. 

This  condition  makes  it  more  important  to  study 
local  conditions  on  terminal  markets  with  reference 
to  perishable  crops  than  with  reference  to  semi- 
perishables.    In  other  words ,  it  is  less  important 
to  know  the  total  crop  and  the  total  shipments  of 
strawberries  than  it  is  to  know  the  total  crop  and 
the  total  shipments  and  the  total  storage  stocks  of 
potatoes  or  onions.    When  a  car  loaded  with  perish- 
able fruits  or  vegetables  arrives  at  Chicago,  it 
must  be  sold  there ,  as  a  rule.    Even  protected 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions ,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  badly  deteriorated  by  the  time  it  had  been 
reshipped  to  another  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  car  loaded  with  onions 
arrives  at  Chicago  and  the  shipper  finds  a  poor  mar- 
ket due  to  local  conditions,  the  onions  may  either 
be  put  into  storasre  for  a  short  time  or  the  load  may 
be  reshipped  to  another  market  that  seems  to  offer 
better  conditions. 

Perhaps  this  point  may  be  still  more  emphasized 
by  saying  that  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  crops 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  more  intensive  study  of 
local  conditions  on  the  market  to  which  you  ship 
than  when  you  market  semi-perishables. 
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WHAT  INFLUENCES  DEMAND 


To  develop  the  ability  of  interpreting  markets, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  and  to  make  a  constant 
study  of  those  factors  that  influence  supply  and 
those  that  influence  demand.    The  demand  for  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
year.    Habits  of  eating  have  been  developed  which 
result  in  some  products  being  in  much  less  demand  at 
certain  seasons,  regardless  of  low  prices  which 
might  be  expected  to  stimulate  demand. 

In  the  same  way,  eating  habits  create  a  heavy 
demand  at  certain  seasons  for  certain  products  which 
results  in  market  men  being  able  to  sell  large  quan- 
tities,  even  though  the  price  may  be  high. 

This  handicap  in  the  marketing  of  some  products 
is  being  overcome,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  edu- 
cational campaigns.    For  example,  people  were  for- 
merly in  the  habit  of  using  very  few  lemons  during 
the  winter.    The  summer  time  was  the  season  when 
lemons  were  most  in  demand.    Educational  campaigns 
have  changed  these  habits  so  that  winter  demand  for 
lemons  is  now  much  larger  than  it  used  to  be. 

These  educational  campaigns  usually  consist  of 
literature  and  advertising  which  suggest  new  uses 
for  the  product,  or  which  suggest  the  more  extensive 
use  of  the  product  in  certain  ways.    It  is  quite 
likely,  for  example,  that  many  more  lemon  pies  are 
now  made  during  winter  than  were  made  before  the  edu- 
cational campaign  was  started.    It  is  possible, 
also,  that  more  lemons  are  used  in  garnishing  meats 
in  winter  months. 

There  is  much  work  of  this  sort  yet  to  be  done. 
Some  products  have  not  been  included  at  all  in  these 
educational  campaigns.    But  the  success  already 
attained  with  those  crops  that  have  been  thus 
treated  shows  the  possibilities  of  this  method  of 
stimulating  demand. 
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The  factors  which  most  commonly  influence  de- 
mand may  be  listed  as  follows: 

!•  Weather 

2.  Price 

3.  Season 

4.  Eating  habits 

5.  Educational  campaigns 
6«  Manufacturers'  needs 

7.  Competition  between  crops 

1>  The  Influence  of  Weather 

Weather  has  a  great  influence  on  the  markets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables.    It  influences  both  supply 
and  demand.    There  are  some  fruits  that  suffer  vio- 
lent and  disastrous  fluctuations  in  prices  within  a 
few  hours,  due  to  a  change  in  weather.    In  the  same 
way,  they  may  have  violent  and  profitable  reactions 
in  prices  9  thus  increasing  the  outlet  for  an  over- 
supply  and  relieving  an  otherwise  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

For  example,  it  is  common  for  the  demand  for 
watermelons  or  cantaloupes  to  drop  to  almost  nothing 
within  a  few  hours,  when  a  radical  change  of  weather 
occurs 9  and  sharp  price  declines  invariably  result. 
These  melons  are  in  demand  when  the  weather  is  hot. 
But  Just  as  soon  as  the  weather  turns  cool,  the  de- 
mand falls  off  immediately.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  weather  has  been  cool  for  a  period  and  suddenly 
turns  hot,  the  demand  is  promptly  increased. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Price 

Price,  in  itself,  has  an  important  influence  on 
market  fluctuations.    When  prices  have  become  un- 
usually high,  there  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  reaction, 
with  prices  tending  lower.    In  the  same  way,  high 
prices  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  demand,  other 
things  being  equal,  where  low  prices  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  demand. 
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You  must  remember 9  however,  that  no  one  in- 
fluence is  likely  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  an 
immediate  change  in  demand.    It  is  usually  the  aver- 
age of  all  influences  that  brings  about  the  change. 
For  example,  if  prices  have  gone  to  a  low  level  at  the 
close  of  a  normal  consumption  period  of  a  certain 
product,  the  low  level  of  prices  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease demand,  because  the  other  factor  of  eating 
habits  is  likely  to  be  stronger  and  thus  counteract 
the  effect  that  would  otherwise  be  expected  from  the 
lower  prices. 

In  the  same  way,  there  might  be  conditions  that 
offset  what  would  otherwise  be  expected  from  high 
prices.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  hi£rh  prices 
occurred  in  a  period  of  unusual  prosperity  and  at 
the  beginning  or  near  the  beginning  of  the  normal 
consumption  season.    The  prosperity  influence  and 
the  seasonal  influence  might  together  almost  en- 
tirely counteract  the  influence  of  high  prices. 


3.  The  Affect  of  Season 

People  have  developed  the  habit  of  wanting 
strawberries  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  al- 
though strawberries  may  be  available  from  ever- 
bearing varieties  all  through  the  late  summer  and 
early  fall,  the  heavy  demand  usually  falls  off  after 
the  spring  and  summer  appetite  has  been  satisfied. 

In  the  same  way,  cantaloupes  have  come  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  dietary  only  during  warm 
weather.    If  cantaloupes  were  offered  around 
Christmas  time,  there  would  be  little  liklihood  of  a 
sufficient  demand,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  off 
season,  as  far  as  people's  appetites  are  concerned. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  seasonal  demand  is  gradu- 
ally being  modified  and  changed  by  educational  and 
advertising  campaigns.    The  usual  purpose  of  such  a 
campaign  is  to  spread  out  the  season  of  demand  so 
that  there  will  be  a  more  uniform  market  for  the 
crop. 


2. 
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4,  Changing  the  Eating  Habits  of  Consumers 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples  of 
the  demand  for  a  product  being  increased  by  a  con- 
sistent campaign  to  change  people's  eating  habits, 
is  the  campaign  Inaugurated  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
raisin  growers  of  California.    Raisins  were  being 
produced  in  greater  quantities  than  could  be  profit- 
ably sold.    The  men  back  of  the  cooperative  raisin 
growers'  movement  believed  that  consumers  could  be 
educated  so  that  they  would  change  their  eating 
habits  and  consume  a  much  larger  quantity  of  raisins. 

The  campaign  was  thorough ,  far-reaching,  and 
gave  immediate  results.    Now  raisins  are  consumed  in 
much  greater  quantities  than  formerly,  and  not  only 
has  the  surplus  of  former  years  been  taken  by  the 
market,  but  production  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased. 

The  same  thing  has  occurred  with  other  crops, 
such  as  oranges  and  prunes. 

You  will  recognize  that  this  influence  on  demand 
is  felt  over  a  long  period  rather  than  over  a  short 
period.    That  is,  the  change  in  eatinsr  habits  does 
not  occur  from  day  to  day  within  one  season,  but  is 
rather  a  gradual  change  produced  over  a  series  of 
years. 

5.  How  Educational  Campaigns  Extend  the  Market 

There  have  been  times  when  growers  have  shipped 
the  largest  part  of  certain  products  to  a  few  prin- 
cipal markets.    Some  markets  have  been  neglected, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
great  demand  and  growers  were  not  Inclined  to  de- 
velop a  demand. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  most  all  mar- 
kets may  be  prepared  by  educational  activities  to 
receive  most  any  of  our  fruit  or  vegetable  crops. 
A  market  that  formerly  consumed  certain  products  in 
small  quantities  may  become  a  more  or  less  important 
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market  when  the  products  are  thoroughly  advertised 
to  the  consumers  adjacent  to  this  market. 

By  such  methods,  it  has  been  possible  for  cer- 
tain big  shippers  to  increase  their  outlets  from 
four  or  five  markets  to  as  many  as  200  markets ,  or 
more. 

6.  How  Manufacturers'  Needs  Change  Demand 

In  general,  the  development  of  a  demand  for 
products  manufactured  from  fruits  and  vegetables 
has  increased  the  manufacturing  needs.    There  have 
been  times  when  a  manuf acturins:  plant  was  used  al- 
most entirely  to  consume  the  surplus  of  a  crop.  But 
the  energetic  and  consistent  efforts  to  build  up  a 
greater  demand  for  certain  manufactured  products  has 
brought  about  a  regular  demand  for  certain  crops 
from  manufacturers. 

Since  the  prohibition  amendment  went  into 
effect,  there  has  been  an  increased  need  for  fruit 
juices  and  syrups,  and  these  products  have  become 
much  more  important  factors  in  the  market. 

The  development  of  manufacturing  methods  and 
preserving  methods  has  greatly  increased  the  profit 
of  strawberry  growers.    It  is  estimated  by  some  that 
strawberry  growers  have  made  more  money  during  the 
last  five  years  than  the  growers  of  any  other  fruit. 

.    Thus,  it  is  important  in  determining  the  long- 
time trend  of  demand,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industries  that  use 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  raw  materials.  Practi- 
cally all  perishable  fruits  are  now  in  demand  by 
manufacturers  to  a  irreater  or  less  extent. 

7.  Competition  Between  Crops 

In  forecasting  the  probable  demand  for  one  crop, 
you  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  market  on  other 
crops.    There  are  times  when  low  prices  of  one  fruit 
may  increase  its  consumption  to  such  an  extent  that 
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the  consumption  of  some  other  fruit  is  greatly  re- 
duced.   This  may  be  a  local  condition  on  one  market 
and  may  have  an  important  affect.    But  the  affect  may 
be  of  short  duration. 

Sometimes  this  situation  is  brought  about  by 
energetic  methods  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  whole- 
salers to  push  the  sale  of  a  certain  product.  The 
increase  in  sales  of  this  product  may  decrease  the 
demand  for  some  other  products. 

Balancing  the  Factors 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  again  that  in  your 
study  of  demand  you  must  keep  all  of  these  seven 
factors  in  mind.    Study  them  together,  get  informa- 
tion from  all  sources ,  keep  in  mind  that  the  market 
for  fruits  and  vegetables  is  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  endeavor  to  balance  the  probable  influences  of 
the  different  factors. 

Don't  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  each  factor 
should  be  given  an  equal  rating.    The  factor  of 
weather  may  have  the  greatest  influence ;  the  factor 
of  price  may  have  the  next  greatest  influence.  Some 
of  the  other  factors  may  have  such  a  small  influence 
that  at  times  they  will  show  little  or  no  affect  on 
the  market. 

It  would  be»unwise  t6  give  rules  by  which  the  in- 
fluence of  these  factors  could  be  changed.  Such 
rules  would  be  entirely  unreliable  because  the  in- 
fluence of  each  of  these  factors  is  likely  to  change 
at  any  time,  and  does  change  from  year  to  year. 
Thus,  the  only  thing  todoistouse  your  best  judg- 
ment in  estimating  the  importance  of  the  factors 
that  are  exerting  an  influence  on  the  market. 

The  market  is  never  Judged  exactly  the  same  by 
all  dealers.    If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
dealers  interpret  conditions  in  one  way  and  others 
interpret  them  in  the  opposite  way,  there  would  be 
no  market.    If  both  buyers  and  sellers  believed  that 
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the  crop  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
consiuned,  they  would  all  expect  the  market  to  go 
down. 

This,  of  course,  would  result  in  consumers  ex- 
erting a  demand  Influence  that  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  buyers  to  purchase.    But  the  affect  of  the 
uniformity  in  opinion  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
sellers. 

In  the  same  way,  if  both  buyers  and  sellers  be- 
lieved that  the  supply  was  so  small  that  the  demand 
could  not  possibly  be  supplied,  prices  would  go  up  to 
an  unreasonably  high  level. 

The  effect  of  each  one  who  has  to  do  with  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be,  there- 
fore, to  reach  his  own  conclusion  and  to  develop  the 
ability  of  making  that  conclusion  as  nearly  accurate 
as  possible.  He  must  expect,  of  course,  to  make  mis- 
takes occasionally,  but  the  more  times  he  can  inter- 
pret conditions  rightly,  the  more  successful  he  is 
likely  to  be. 

Three  Kinds  of  Markets 

In  studying  the  various  markets,  you  must  keep 
in  mind  that  there  are  different  kinds. of  markets. 
There  are  local  markets,  where  fruits  and  vesretables 
can  be  sold  only  for  local  consumption.    There  are 
diversion  markets,  where  the  crops  may  be  sold  for 
local  consumption  or  for  reshipment  to  other  points. 
There  are  final  consumers'  markets,  where  there  is 
little  chance  of  selling  for  reshipment. 

In  studying  local  markets,  you  will  realize,  of 
course,  that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  country 
as  a  whole  have  some  affect.    However,  local  condi- 
tions have'  a  greater  affect  here  than  in  the  other 
types  of  markets.    Usually,  these  local  markets  do 
not  receive  either  fruits  or  vegetables  in  carload 
quantities.    Receipts  are  from  nearby  growers,  who 
bring  their  crops  to  market  in  trucks  or  wagons. 
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An  oversupply  in  one  day  may  bring  a  serious 
drop  in  price,  and  an  imdersupply  the  following  day 
may  put  the  price  either  back  to  normal  or  above 
normal. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  grower  or  shipper 
may  sell  on  a  local  market  and  also  have  opportunity 
to  sell  on  a  larger  central  market.    This  occurs 
when  he  has  sufficient  supplies  available  to  ship  in 
carload  quantities.    He  will  adjust  the  shipments 
according  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  balance  between 
local  demand  and  nation-wide  conditions.  Some 
days  he  may  sell  all  of  his  available  supplies  on  the 
local  market.    Other  days  he  may  ship  all  of  his 
supplies  to  a  diversion  market  or  terminal  market. 

The  Diversion  Markets 

The  principal  diversion  markets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  are:  Chicago,  Pittsbur^rh,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.    Most  of  the 
southern  crops  are  diverted  either  from  Cincinnati 
or  St.  Louis,  although  some  may  be  diverted  from 
Chicago.    Such  cities  as  Minneapolis,  and  St.  Paul 
are  not  diversion  markets,  due  to  the  fact  that  di- 
version from  those  points  would  require  an  expensive 
back-haul  on  the  railroads. 

A  diversion  market  must  be  so  situated  that  the 
shipper  may  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  privi- 
lege allowed  by  the  railroads  and  the  storage-in- 
transit  privilege.    These  privileges  are  usually 
economies  only  when  there  is  no  back-haul,  which,  of 
course,  must  be  paid  for  at  a  high  rate. 

It  would  seem  quite  obvious  that  when  a  diversion 
market  is  available,  it  should  be  used,  because  when 
products  are  shipped  to  a  diversion  market,  there 
always  remains  the  alternative  of  selling  them  on 
another  market  when  conditions  warrant.    When  they 
are  shipped  to  a  final  consumers'  market,  such  as 
New  York,  there  is  little  chance  of  benefiting  from 
favorable  conditions  that  may  exist  at  other  mar- 
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kets.    They  must  be  sold  at  New  York,  regardless  of 
conditions.    This  situation  is  partly  offset,  at 
least  in  the  New  York  market ,  by  the  unusually  l€u*ge 
demand  for  local  consumption. 


SUPPLY  CONDITIONS  THAT  INFLUENCE  MARKETS 


The  principal  factors  influencing  the  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Weather  6.  Strikes 

2.  Price  7.  Diversions 

3.  Storage  stocks  8.  Orderly  marketing 

4.  Car  shorta^re  9.  Exports 

5.  Embargoes  10.  Imports 


1.  The  Influence  of  Weather 


Weather  has,  by  far,  the  greatest  influence  on 
supply.  The  influence  of  weather  is  largely  at  the 
point  of  production. 

Reports  on  the  size  of  crops  indicate  the  total 
crop  in  prospect  rather  than  the  total  crop  harvest- 
ed.   The  crop  in  prospect  is  quite  different  from  the 
crop  actually  marketed.    It  almost  always  happens 
that  a  part  of  the  crop  is  not  harvested  at  all  and, 
of  course,  a  part  of  the  crop  is  consumed  at  the  point 
of  production.    Consequently,  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  size  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are 
not  in  themselves  adequate  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
the  supply  at  the  market. 

While  the  total  crop  has  an  important  influence 
on  the  price  for  the  season,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  supply  at  the  market  must  be  responsible 
for  the  daily  fluctuations.    Consequently,  weather 
must  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  its  affect  on 
the  harvesting,  keeping  qualities,  and  marketing 
of  the  crop. 
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Suppose,  for  example »  that  an  early  frost  should 
greatly  damage  a  certain  crop.    This  would  result  in 
the  damaged  part  of  the  crop  being  left  in  the  field. 
Thus,  the  supply  for  the  country  would  be  reduced. 
In  the  same  way,  rainy  weather  mi^ht  greatly  damage 
crops  in  the  fall,  and  this  would  result  in  part  of 
the  crop  not  being  harvested.    Damp  and  muggy 
weather  exerts  an  important  influence  on  the  ship- 
ment of  such  perishables  as  strawberries. 

This  question  of  the  weather  at  the  shipping 
point  warns  the  shipper  that  he  cannot  send  his 
fruit  so  far  as  if  the  weather  were  bright  and  the 
air  clear.    Thus,  shipments  from  territory  suffer- 
ing from  this  iinfavorable  weather  must*  be  sold  to 
nearby  markets,  which  may  result  in  a  shortage  on 
markets  farther  away.    By  keeping  in  touch  with 
weather  conditions,  shippers  may  thus  adjust  their 
consignments  to  various  markets,  according  to  their 
judgment  of  receipts  from  other  territories. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  one  terri- 
tory, therefore  may  develop  a  benefit  to  a  territory 
many  miles  away,  or  favorable  weather  conditions  for 
shipment  from  one  territory  may  result  in  unusual 
competition  for  a  territory  in  another  part  of  the 
country. 

2.  The  Influence  of  Price 

High  prices,  other  things  being  equal,  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  supply  at  consuming  markets. 
Low  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  supply.    This  is  more  true  of  semi-perish- 
ables.   If  a  man  has  a  carload  of  a  highly  perishable 
crop  ready  for  shipment,  it  must  go  to  market  re- 
gardless of  price  conditions,  and  it  must  be  sold 
when  it  arrives  unless  he  is  willing  to  take  a  total 
loss. 

Thus,  price  condition  has  a  smaller  influence  on 
the  supply  of  perishables  than  on  the  supply  of  semi- 
perishables.    If  the  price  on  cabbage  takes  a  sudden 
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drop,  those  who  have  cabbage  in  transit  or  ready  to 
ship  may  put  their  supply  into  storage  until  the 
price  at  market  is  more  favorable.    Thus,  price  on 
semi-perishables  may  be  expected  to  exert  a  greater 
and  a  more  prompt  influence  on  supply. 

3.  The  Influence  of  Storage  Stocks 

Even  though  the  government  does  not  supply  regu- 
lar and  complete  reports  of  fruits  and  vegetable?  in 
storage,  storage  stocks  of  such  crops  as  apples, 
potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage  have  an  important  in- 
fluence on  supply.    Dealers  have  ways  of  their  own  of 
learning  approximately  what  quantity  of  each  crop  is 
in  storacre.    It  is  true  that  their  knowledge  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  estimates  rather  than  figures, 
although  rather  accurate  figures  are  available  for 
apple  dealers  through  their  national  association. 

The  supply  available  for  the  market  is  usually 
considered  by  dealers  with  this  knowledge  to  be  not 
only  the  cars  offered  for  sale,  but  the  additional 
quantity  that  may  still  remain  in  storage  houses. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  storage  stocks, 
you  must  remember  that  it  is  more  common  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  be  stored  near  the  source  of  pro- 
duction than  in  terminal  markets.    Perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  is  that  storage  may  be  had  at 
lower  rates  in  producing  sections. 

Thus,  these  crops  are  stored  in  widely  scattered 
locations.    That  is  probably  one  reason  why  accurate 
figures  are  not  available.    It  would  be  an  almost 
endless  task  to  gather  information  from  these  widely 
scattered  territories. 

Caution  must  be  given  again  that  in  estimating 
the  probable  supply  of  crops  in  storasre,  every  part 
of  the  country  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Potato  dealers  often  take  trips  through  Wisconsin  or 
some  other  state  and  too  often  allow  their  estimate 
of  the  whole  potato  crop  to  be  based  almost  entirely 
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on  the  conditions  in  the  one  state  they  have  visited. 
However,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  for  the  situation 
in  one  state  to  be  entirely  opposite  from  the  situa- 
tion in  another  state. 

4.  The  Effect  of  Car  Shortage 

While  car  shortages  do  not  occur  very  often, 
there  have  been  times  when  the  unusual  demand  from 
other  industries  for  the  use  of  cars  has  resulted  in 
fewer  cars  being  supplied  by  the  railroads  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  shippers.    If  crops  cannot  be  shipped, 
they  cannot  be  marketed,  at  least  not  in  terminal 
markets.    Consequently,  car  shortage  has  the  effect 
of  reducing  supply,  and  this  usually  increases  the 
price. 

5.  The  Effect  of  Embargoes 

The  same  effect  is  sometimes  produced  by  rail- 
roads placing  an  embargo  against  certain  products. 
Thus,  in  certain  territories  at  least,  the  railroads 
may  refuse  to  accept  for  transportation  certain 
fruits  and  vegetables.    This  results,  of  course,  in 
reducing  the  supply  at  market  and  usually  that  shows 
up  in  an  increased  price. 

6.  The  Effect  of  Strikes 

Railroad  strikes,  either  local  or  national,  may 
result  in  reducing  shipments.    Sometimes  they  may 
reduce  the  supply  on  one  market  and  increase  the 
supply  on  another.    Thus,  prices  may  reach  a  point 
far  ap€trt  on  the  two  markets.    For  example,  a  rail- 
road strike  on  eastern  lines  may  reduce  the  supply 
on  eastern  markets.    Shippers,  however,  having 
transportation  available  to  the  middle  western 
markets  may  continue  to  ship  and  thus  flood  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis,  with  the  result  that 
prices  would  go  way  below  a  profitable  figure.  The 
newspapers  must  be  studied,  therefore,  for  news  of 
strikes  and  impending  strikes. 
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1.  The  Result  of  Diversions 

The  report  for  today  may  show  an  oversupply  of 
apples  at  Chicago.    A  part  of  this  supply »  however, 
is  made  up  of  apples  still  in  the  cars  in  which  they 
were  shipped.    Because  of  the  diversion  privilege, 
a  part  of  these  apples  may  be  reshipped  to  some  other 
markets.    And  so  when  you  interpret  the  probable 
affect  on  the  supply  at  a  diversion  market  you  must 
take  into  account  the  possibility  of  some  of  the 
supply  being  sent  on  to  other  cities. 

Thus,  the  total  supply  reported  for  a  diversion 
market  may  appear  to  be  far  beyond  the  consumptive 
demand  on  that  market  and  still  may  not  result  in  any 
appreciable  decline  in  price,  due  to  the  fact  that 
no  more  is  sold  at  the  diversion  market  than  the 
consmnptive  demand  requires. 

8>  The  Effect  of  Orderly  Marketing 

Orderly  marketing  is  now  practiced  by  big  coop- 
eratives and  large-scale  dealers.    Orderly  market- 
ing consists  in  regulating  the  supply  at  the  various 
markets  by  consigning  only  the  quantity  that  is  known 
to  be  in  demand.    Thus,  oversupplies  are  less  fre- 
quent and  undersupplies  seldom  occur.    The  fluctua- 
tion in  supply,  at  least  on  certain  products,  is, 
therefore,  much  less  violent  than  formerly.    And  so 
the  intelligent  student  of  markets  must  keep  abreast 
of  the  developments  in  orderly  marketing. 


9.  The  Affect  of  Exports 

While  exports  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are 
usually  not  larcre,  they  sometimes  exert  an  import- 
ant influence  on  domestic  supply.    All  students  of 
markets  must  keep  themselves  informed  on  exports 
and  on  foreign  markets,  because  there  may  be  times 
when  an  unusual  export  demand  or  heavy  export  ship- 
ments may  counteract  some  other  market  influence 
that  would  otherwise  cause  an  important  change  in 
prices. 
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10>  The  Affect  of  Imports 

The  Influence  of  Imports  is  usually  much  more 
marked  than  the  influence  of  exports.    However,  com- 
partively  few  fruit  and  vegetable  crops  are  im- 
ported. 

Imports  of  lemons  are  rather  constant.  They 
come  largely  from  Sicily.    Consequently,  informa- 
tion regarding  the  lemon  crop  in  Sicily  and  regard- 
ing the  receipts  of  lemons  from  Sicily  is  the  import- 
ant source  for  estimates  on  the  affect  of  imports  of 
lemons. 

Changes  in  tariffs,  however,  have  an  influence 
on  these  imports.    When  the  tariff  on  lemons  is  high, 
exports  are  likely  to  have  a  tendency  to  decrease. 
When  tariffs  are  low,  imports  are  likely  to  increase. 
It  is  quite  common  to  import  onions  from  Spain  and 
Egypt.    And  so  tariffs  on  onions,  and  price  and 
crop  conditions  in  these  two  countries  should  be 
watched. 

During  the  season  of  high  prices,  potatoes  are 
sometimes  imported  from  Denmark  and  from  Great 
Britain.    But  this  occurs  only  occasionally  and  only 
tinder  the  stimulus  of  abnormal  high  prices. 

In  the  same  way,  a  season  of  unusually  profit- 
able prices  might  draw  cabbage  from  Holland  and  Den- 
mark. 

The  interpretincr  of  market  prices  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  con- 
stant and  careful  study  of  the  seven  most  important 
Influences  on  demand  and  the  ten  important  influ- 
ences on  supply.    These  17  factors  must  be  balanced 
from  day  to  day  in  your  own  mind,  because  an  accurate 
estimate  must  take  into  consideration  all  counter- 
acting Influences. 

Some  dealers  have  the  habit  of  basing  action  on 
the  opinions  of  other  dealers  rather  than  studying 
conditions  for  themselves.  This  plan  when  used  by 
Itself  is  rather  dangerous,  because  it  is  not  usually 
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profitable  to  follow  the  crowd.    However,  It  Is  im- 
portant to  know  what  other  dealers  think*  because 
they  are  likely  to  buy  and  sell  according  to  their 
own  opinions.    Excessive  buying  by  a  crowd  of  deal- 
ers »  is 9  of  course,  sure  to  have  some  affect  on  the 
market.    And  excessive  selling  is  also  likely  to 
have  an  influence. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  making  your  own  esti- 
mates, you  should  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
estimates  made  by  others. 


Will  cooperative  marketing  become  universal? 

Is  it  possible  for  a  cooperative  association  to 
perform  all  of  the  functions  of  marketing? 

Does  cooperation  raise  prices  or  lower  them? 

Just  what  is  the  process  of  organization  that 
will  make  cooperative  marketing  successful? 

These  questions  are  asked  hundreds  of  times, 
almost  every  day.     There  have  been  some  good  answers 
given  to  them,  but  many  answers  are  not  ba3ed  on 
facts  and  are  entirely  unreliable. 

In  the  lessons  that  follow,  not  only  are 
authoritative  answers  given,  but  the  facts  given  in 
the  answers  are  supplied  in  such  a  clear  way  that 
you  will  be  able  to  reach  your  own  conclusion  and  to 
feel  certain  that  you  are  right. 

The  study  or  cooperation  is  continued  through 
the  next  six  lessons,  and  you  will  find  this  study 
both  profitable  and  extremely  interesting. 


COOPERATIVE  MARKETIHG 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


consmners*  market.    A  city  in  which  practically  all 
produce  is  sold  for  consumption  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  sales  being  made  by  producers  or  whole- 
salers either  to  Jobbers  or  retailers. 

consumptive  demand.  The  needs  of  final  consmners 
as  reflected  in  the  volume  of  buyincr  by  retailers 
and  Jobbers. 

diversion  market,    A  city  from  which  products  may 
be  shipped  to  other  markets  and  get  the  benefit  of 
the  diversion  privilege  and  the  storage-in-transit 
privilege.    At  such  a  market  products  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  local  demand,  as  well  as  the  demand  from 
other  markets. 

educational  campaign.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  a 
definitely  planned  activity  consisting  in  the  dis- 
semination of  information  which  is  likely  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  a  certain  product.    The  informa- 
tion disseminated  usually  stimulates  additional 
uses  for  the  product. 

embargo,  n.  Authoritative  stoppage  of  the  shipment 
of  certain  commodities. 

orderly  marketing.    The  consigning  of  shipments  of 
products  to  the  markets  most  in  need  of  them.    A  gen- 
eral scheme  of  supplying  principal  markets  with  Just 
the  rieht  quantity  of  produce  to  meet  the  existing 
demand,  commonly  carried  out  by  large  cooperative 
associations  or  large  selling  organizations. 

outlet,  n.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  a  buyer  or  class 
of  buyers  for  certain  goods. 


Note:  This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  FRUITS  AM)  VEOETABLES  LESSOR  11 

As  soon  as  yon  htre  Basterod  this  lesson,  answer  these  questioiis  asd 
•ubait  your  answers  to  The  Aaerican  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  grading  or  correction. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  your  nane,  address,  and  matriculatioB  noaiber 
plainly  on  each  set  of  answers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  giro  the  nuaber  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  and  the  nufflber  of  each  question  answered.   Vrite  ikt 
question  in  full  before  writing  the  answer.    Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.   Use  a  typewriter, 
if  you  hare  one. 

Answer  all  questions.   If  any  are  osiitted,  the  oBission  will  cotmi 
against  you. 

I.  Name  the  essential  difference  between  the 
marketing  of  highly  perishable  crops  such  as 
peaches 9  strawberries,  and  lettuce,  and  the 
marketing  of  semi-perishables,  such  as  po- 
tatoes, oranges,  apples,  onions,  and  cabbage. 

II.  Name  the  seven  principal  factors  that  influ- 
ence demand. 

> 

III.  Give  an  example  of  how  weather  may  decrease 
the  demand  for  some  fruit  or  vegetable  within 
a  few  hours. 

IV.  How  does  price  influence  price? 

V.  How  does  the  season  of  the  year  influence  the 
demand  for  certain  products?- 

VI.  How  have  the  eating  habits  of  consumers  been 
changed?    Give  an  example. 

VII.  Why  is  it  that  it  is  usually  unsafe  to  judge 
the  market  by  the  influence  of  only  one 
factor? 

VI tl.  What  is  a  diversion  market  and  what  are  the 
principal  diversion  markets  for  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

IX.  Name  the  10  principal  factors  influencing  the 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

X.  What  factor  usually  has  the  greatest  affect  on 


supply?  Why? 


THE  MAN  TOO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESsb^^   "  '^'^^ 


Mr,  Durst  is  secretary  of  the  Federated  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Growers,  incorporated,  the  largest 
cooperative  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  co- 
operative handling  a  variety  of  products.  Indeed, 
he  was  one  of  the  men  who  planned  this  organization 
and  he  worked  out  its  fundamental  policies. 

Mr.  Durst  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
organized  to  develop  a  national  marketing  organiza- 
tion.   He  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  policies 
that  were  put  into  the  constitution  that  insured 
grower  control. 

During  the  time  he  was  serving  on  this  committee, 
he  was  also  director  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Marketing  Department  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association.    In  that  work  he  organized  a  number 
of  local  fruit  and  vegetable  cooperative  associa- 
tions t  as  well  as  the  IllJ.nois  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change*   He  operates  a  successful  truck  farm  and  has 
viewed  marketing  from  every  angle. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LBSSOH 


You  have  already  learned  the  principles  of 
cooperative  marketing  in  general.    This  lesson 
will  show  you  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperatives. 

There  are  no  essential  differences  in  the  prin- 
ciples followed  by  cooperatives  handling  different 
coffimodities,  but  there  are  variations  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.    It  is  these  variations 
that  are  mentioned  in  this  lesson. 

For  anyone  who  expects  to  be  a  manager »  an 
officer,  or  even  a  member  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
cooperative,  these  principles  assume  the  greatest 
importance.    If  every  member,  and  every  officer, 
and  every  manager  would  follow  consistently  the 
principles  here  outlined,  there  would  be  fewer 
failures. 

You  will  be  surprised  with  the  simplicity  of 
what  you  find  presented  here.    And  after  mastering 
the  lesson  you  will  wonder  that  any  cooperative 
could  fail  to  follow  these  few  simple  rules.  You 
must  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  this  information 
has  not  always  been  available  to  cooperatives.  The 
author  himself  has  made  the  statement  that  if  he  had 
known  what  is  contained  in  the  next  three  lessons 
when  he  began  the  work  of  organizing  fruit  and 
vegetable  associations  in  Illinois,  the  knowledge 
would  have  been  worth  |5,000  or  more  to  the  organlza*- 
tion  he  served. 
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THE  PRINOIPLIS  OF  OOOPSRATIVE  FRUIT 
AMD  VEGITABLI  MABKSTING 


BY  C.  I.  DURST 


Our  country  is  a  cosparatlvely  young  nation  and 
tho  greater  part  of  its  development  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  hundred  years.    During  that  tise 
we  have  built  great  cities,  constructed  trenendous 
railway  systems »  established  thousands  of  the  most 
modem  industrial  plants »  founded  great  imiversi- 
ties,  schools,  and  churches,  developed  extensive 
mining  properties,  and  advanced  our  agriculture  in 
many  ways. 


In  this  period  of  evolution  and  growth,  it  is 
only  natural  that  our  development  along  various 
lines  should  be  more  or  less  out  of  proportion*  The 
people  interested  in  each  phase  of  activity  have 
advanced  their  interests  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Some  lines  have  developed  quite  rapidly;  indeed, 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  reached  practically  a  state 
of  perfection.    This  may  be  because  of  the  greater 
ability  of  their  leaders,  because  of  more  favorable 
laws,  or  because  the  problems  were  less  serious. 

Along  other  lines,  the  progress  has  been  slow^ 
and  in  some  cases  the  progress  has  been  almost 
negligible.    The  interests  which  are  now  more  or 
less  poorly  developed  are  having  difficulties  in 
solving  their  problems  because  of  the  opposition^ 
unconscious  or  otherwise,  of  the  interests  which 
are  highly  developed. 

Production  An  Individual  Problem 

The  production  of  agricultural  products  has 
always  been,  and  probably  will  largely  remain,  a 
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problem  of  individual  farmers.    Until  within  reoent 
years,  farmers  have  attempted  also  to  market  their 
products  as  individuals.    Under  this  method,  con- 
ditions have  gradually  become  worse. 

Speculation  has  been  encouraged;  a  wasteful, 
escpensive,  inefficient,  and  complicated  marketing 
system,  -  or  rather  a  lack  of  system,  has  developed. 
Ihe  spread  in  prices  between  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer has  been  wide. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  marketing  of  farm  products  should 
be  as  bad  as  they  are,  when  you  consider  that  our 
system  has  developed  with  practically  no  attempt 
at  orderly  direction  by  any  agency,  public  or 
private.    In  order  words,  our  marketing  system  has 
*Just  growed,*  like  Topsy« 

People,  like  animals,  flock  together  when  in 
trouble.    The  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  have  caused 
farmers  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  to  associate 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  developing  more 
orderly  and  efficient  marketing  methods. 

Cooperation  Universally  Recognized 

Great  progress  has  been  made  by  some  of  these 
organizations,  and  as  a  result  of  their  success, 
the  cooperative  movement  is  now  progressing  at  a 
rapid  rate.   National  and  state  laws  have  been  passed 
authorizing  cooperative  organization  and  the  public 
and  the  press  Join  in  conceding  food  producers  the 
right  to  organize  for  market  improvement.  The 
movement  seems  to  be  taking  on  the  character  of  a 
business  revolution  which  bids  fair  in  time  to  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  all  business.    For  any 
movement  which  seriously  affects  agriculture,  is 
bound  to  have  an  important  influence  on  our  whole 
national  life. 
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Fruit  Growers  Have  Led  in  Cooperation 

In  no  branch  of  agrloulttire  has  this  movement 
been  more  successful  than  In  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing.    The  perishable  nattire  of  the  products, 
the  great  difficulties  of  transportation  and  re- 
frigeration, and  the  problems  of  sales  service, 
distribution,  and  advertising  caused  these  growers 
to  begin  the  organization  of  cooperative  marketing 
associations  earlier  than  any  others* 

When  fruit  growers  began,  they  had  no  existing 
associations  to  pattern  after,  and  they  had  no  way 
of  knowing  the  correct  methods  of  organization  or 
operation.    They  simply  had  the  faith  that  somehow 
or  other  they  could  work  out  together,  the  problems 
they  had  utterly  failed  to  solve  as  individuals. 

Naturally,  they  made  mistakes,  but  they  profited 
by  them  and  gradually  determined  the  correct  prin- 
ciples,   lo-day  the  experience  of  the  fruit  coopera- 
ties  is  serving  as  a  background  for  the  entire 
cooperative  movement  of  the  country* 


In  a  general  way,  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  divided  into  two  main 
classes.    One  consists  in  the  marketing  of  products 
grown  at  a  distance  from  market  and  for  which  rail 
or  boat  transportation  is  necessary.    The  other 
consists  in  the  marketing  of  products  grown  near 
market  and  which  can  usually  be  transported  in  wagons 
or  trucks* 

Marketing  Products  Grown  a  Distance  from  Market 

It  is  in  the  marketing  of  products  grown  at  a 
distance  from  market  that  the  greatest  advances  in 
cooperation  have  been  made.    This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  problems  have  been  greater.  The 
growers  as  individuals  have  been  wholly  helpless  In 
solving  them* 
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The  citrus  growers  of  California  were  the  first 
in  the  country  to  seriously  consider  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  cooperative  marketing  association  on  a 
large  scale.    The  conditions  in  their  industry  had 
gradually  become  worse  until  most  of  the  sales 
were  resulting  in  *rek  ink*  (losses)*    About  30 
years  ago  these  growers  began  to  organize.  They 
had  to  learn  the  correct  methods  by  experience, 
which  is  always  an  expensive  teacher,  though  other- 
wise a  good  one. 

Today  these  citrus  growers  have  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchange  one  of  the  largest  and 
perhaps  the  most  highly  perfected  cooperative 
marketing  organization  in  existence.    It  has  solved 
many  of  the  great  problems  of  the  citrus  industry, 
and  now  instead  of  the  *red  ink*  sales,  the  growers 
are  able  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  from  their 
labors  and  investments. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Exchange  has  greatly 
benefited  the  trade  and  consuming  public  by  its 
dependable  methods  of  standardization,  by  its 
influence  in  stabilizing  markets  and  prices,  by  its 
comprehensive  distribution  system,  and  by  encourag- 
ing people  to  eat  more  fruit. 

Information  as  to  the  specific  benefits  which 
growers  have  obtained  from  cooperative  marketing 
will  serve  as  a  background  for  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  successful  organization  and 
operation  of  cooperative  associations.    The  seven 
chief  advantages  gained  through  cooperative  market- 
ing are  .as  follows: 

1.  Less  Costly  Methods  of  Handling  Shipments 

2.  Less  Expensive  Sales  Methods 

3.  Beter  Distribution 

4.  Products  Standardized 

5.  Consumption  Increased 

6*    Growers*  Problems  Solved 

7.    Supplies  Bought  to  Better  Advantage 
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1.  Less  Costly  Methods  of  Handling  Shipments 

Assooiatlons  otake  It  possible  to  assemble, 
grade,  pack,  load,  and  ship  more  efficiently  and  at 
lower  cost* 

In  the  first  place,  when  products  are  handled 
cooperatively,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
make  car-lot  shipments.    This  saves  freight  charges, 
and  enables  the  growers  to  make  sales  direct  to 
legitimate  car-lot  buyers.    When  growers  operate 
independently,  they  often  have  difficulty  in  loading 
full  cars  and  must  sacrifice  their  products  to  local 
buyers. 

The  work  of  handling  products  can  be  better  sys- 
tematized when  it  is  done  for  a  whole  community* 
A  community  packing  plant  will  cost  less  than  a  lot 
of  small  packing  houses  in  scattered  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  community  plants  can  be  better  equipped 
than  the  packing  plants  on  farms. 

A  community  packing  house  develops  skilled 
helpers  among  many  women  and  girls  of  the  cities  and 
towns  who  could  not  be  induced  to  go  out  to  the 
farms.    Growers  who  do  their  own  packing  are  forced 
to  use  more  or  less  transient  labor,  and  they  usually 
are  compelled  to  train  a  new  set  of  workers  each 
season. 

The  citrus  growers  of  California  have  found  it 
possible  to  pack  and  load  their  fruit  for  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  box  less  than  was  charged  formerly 
by  private  agencies,  and  the  work  is  now  better  done. 

Peach  growers  of  southern  Illinois  have  been 
able  in  community  packing  houses  to  pack  peaches  for 
from  5  to  7  cents  per  bushel  basket,  including  the 
ring  face,  whereas  the  same  work  costs  individual 
growers  from  11  to  15  cents  per  bushel  on  the  average 
and  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  well  done. 

2.  Less  Expensive  Sales  Methods 

Many  associations  have  eliminated  altogether  the 
unsatisfactory  method  of  shipping  on  consignment. 
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and  now  do  all  or  practically  all  of  their  selling 
t.o.h.  or  for  a  delivered  price*  In  other  words, 
the  goods  are  sold  before  they  are  shipped. 

Associations  are  able  to  trade  more  effectively 
with  field  and  track  buyers  than  the  average  in- 
dividual grower.    Some  associations,  like  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  the  Sun-Uaid 
Raisin  Growers,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
Produce  Exchange,  have  eliminated  the  field  and 
track  buyers  altogether.    Ihey  claim  that  the 
presence  of  these  buyers  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  growers  and  that  selling  to  them  places  the 
products  in  competing  hands  and  makes  systematic 
distribution  impossible. 

Some  associations  have  eliminated  brokers  in 
many  markets  and  substituted  their  own  salaried 
representatives,  thus  sectiring  more  dependable 
service  at  a  reduced  cost. 

Capable  management  of  associations  has  made 
it  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  sales  and  distribu- 
tion service.    The  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change, dtiring  the  season  of  1920,  conducted  its 
entire  sales  organization,  including  the  cost  of  its 
market  representatives,  the  collection  of  claims 
and  damages,  and  advertising,  at  a  cost  to  growers 
of  2.32%  of  the  delivered  value  of  the  fruit. 

The  Door  County  Fruit  Growers  Uiiion  of  Wis- 
consin retains  only  1%  of  the  returns  to  pay  for  sales 
service. 

The  Michigan  Potato  Growers  Exchange,  during 
the  season  of  1919-20,  conducted  its  entire  opera- 
tions at  a  cost  of  1«987^  of  the  total  business  done. 

Of  course,  these  are  examples  of  the  work  of 
large  associations,  which  can  operate  at  a  lower 
cost  than  small  associations*    However,  it  has  been 
abundantly  proved  that  even  relatively  small  organi- 
sations can  furnish  sales  and  distribution  service 
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■ore  efficiently  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  individual 
growers  can  perf om  this  service  for  theaselves. 

3>  Better  Distribution 

Organisations  have  nade  possible  wider  and  better 
distribution  of  products  -  a  factor  of  great  in- 
portance  with  perishables. 

Formerly,  citrus  fruits  were  considered  a  luxury 
and  were  offered  for  sale  only  in  large  cities ;  now 
they  are  kept  on  hand  regularly  by  dealers  in  almost 
every  town  and  hamlet  of  the  country.    The  depend- 
able methods  of  standardisation  make  it  possible  for 
dealers  to  purchase  with  absolute  confidence,  and 
they  can  readily  buy  from  car-lot  handlers  in  the 
larger  markets  in  quantities  of  one  box  or  more. 

Formerly,  cranberries  were  considered  food  for 
only  the  holiday  season,  but  now,  due  to  the  work 
of  the  American  Cranberry  Association,  the  consump- 
tion is  distributed  from  about  September  1  to  Hay  1. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  Michigan  grapes  were  nearly 
all  shipped  to  six  large  markets.    The  first  year 
after  the  products  were  handled  through  an  ex- 
change, they  were  distributed  in  250  markets  of  the 
country. 

Southern  Illinois  early  apples  and  peaches  were 
very  largely  shipped  to  Chicago  previous  to  1922. 
During  that  season  the  Illinois  Fruit  Exchange,  in 
its  first  year  of  operation,  distributed  about  900 
cars  of  fruit  in  115  markets  in  24  states  and  four 
Canadian  provinces. 

Markets  Are  Scientifically  Supplied  -  Organi- 
sations  which  control  a  large  proportion  of  the  out- 
put of  a  given  commodity  have  been  able  to  work  out 
methods  of  distribution  by  which  each  market  is  kept 
steadily  supplied  with  its  needs  and  no  more.  Thus, 
ruinous  prices,  due  to  overcrowded  markets,  are 
avoided  and  consumption  is  encouraged  to  the  limit. 
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Assooiatlons  which  do  not  control  the  output  of 
the  commodities  they  handle,  have  accomplished  the 
same  purpose  in  a  sort  of  post  mortem  way  by  studying 
the  markets  and  placing  their  products  in  markets 
offering  the  best  quotations.    Satisfactory  offers 
do  not  come  as  a  rule  from  flooded  markets.   Of  course, 
the  market  may  be  flooded  by  the  time  the  products 
arrive,  and  in  such  cases  the  shippers  may  expect 
more  or  less  unwarranted  rejections  by  dealers  in 
an  effort  to  avoid  losses  or  force  reductions. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  wide  and  systematic 
distribution  increases  the  sales,  makes  it  possible 
to  dispose  of  larger  crops,  and  results  in  better 
prices  to  growers. 

4.  Products  Standardised 

Through  cooperative  associations,  growers  have 
been  able  to  standardize  their  products  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale  to  accomplish  the  fullest  bene- 
fits therefrom. 

The  largest  individual  growers,  no  matter  how 
well  their  products  may  be  graded  and  packed,  are 
able  to  supply  only  a  limited  tonnage  in  comparison 
with  the  great  quantities  on  the  markets,  and  they 
can  keep  their  products  before  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  consuming  public.    Thus,  they 
cannot  command  constant  attention  to  their  products. 

State  and  national  laws  or  standards  have  done 
much  to  promote  standardization,  but  many  coopera- 
tives have  gone  far  ahead  of  them  in  standardization 
methods*    The  grades  of  many  associations  are 
stricter  than  those  specified  in  the  laws  or 
standards. 

Trade  Marks  Adopted — To  accomplish  the  best 
results  from  standardization,  most  cooperative 
associations  have  adopted  brands  or  trade-marks 
for  designating  their  products.    Examples  of  famous 
brands  are:   Sunkist  oranges  and  lemons.  Red  Star 
(Virginia)  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cataract 
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(Haw  York)  apples,  Sun-Maid  (California)  raisins, 
and  SkookuB  (Washington)  apples.    All  of  these 
represent  highly  standardised  products  which  have 
attained  distinction  among  dealers  and  consuners, 
and  they  bring  increased  returns  to  the  growers. 

B.  Consumption  Increased 

Cooperative  associations  have  proved  a  means  of 
increasing  consumption* 

Wider  and  more  systematic  distribution  has 
placed  the  products  before  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  population.    Through  advertising  of  standardised 
brands,  people  have  been  induced  to  constame  more  of 
such  products. 

The  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers,  for  instance,  in- 
creased the  consumption  of  raisins  through  better 
distribution  and  advertising,  from  50,000  tons  in 
1913  to  175,000  tons  in  1920. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  during 
a  period  of  four  years,  from  1916-17  to  1920-21, 
increased  the  consumption  of  oranges  from  45  to  50 
per  capita,  and  the  consumption  of  lemons  from  13 
to  16.6  per  capita. 

The  increasing  of  consumption  through  better 
methods  of  standardization,  distribution,  and  ad- 
vertising has  been  the  means  of  making  profitable 
greatly  increased  plantings  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  some  sections,  stimulated  by  the  increased 
returns  received  by  growers  through  cooperative 
associations. 

6.  Growers*  Problems  Solved 

In  many  states,  cooperative  associations  have 
been  quite  influential  in  securing  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growers. 
Cooperative  efforts  also  have  assisted  materially 
in  securing  better  refrigerating  service  for  per- 
ishables.   In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  co- 
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operatives  themselves  have  established  pre-oooling 
plants  in  order  to  put  their  products  into  better 
condition  for  long  distance  shipment* 

Many  associations  have  been  able  to  secure  better 
service  or  lower  rates  from  the  railroads.  Prac- 
tically all  associations  have  proved  quite  helpful 
in  the  collection  of  claims  and  damages  of  all  kinds 
for  their  members. 

7>  Supplies  Bought  to  Better  Advantage 

Cooperative  associations  have  enabled  growers 
to  buy  supplies  to  better  advantage. 

In  many  cases,  the  supplies  can  be  purchased 
at  markedly  lower  prices  than  the  growers  can 
purchase  them  as  individuals.    Quite  commonly,  too, 
associations  buy  supplies  of  better  quality  than 
do  individual  growers.    Many  associations  have 
materially  benefited  their  members  by  keeping 
supplies  in  stock. 

By  pooling  orders  in  car-lots,  associations 
have  been  able  to  reduce  freight  charges  for  mem- 
bers, and  have  also  been  able  to  secure  more  prompt 
delivery  than  many  growers  could  otherwise  secure. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  ORGANIZATIONS 

A  study  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives  shows  that  certain  basic 
principles  are  usually  followed  by  those  that 
succeed.    Among  the  most  important  of  these  are 
the  following: 

1.  Production  must  be  concentrated 

2.  Local  units  needed 

3.  Organize  central  associations  for  sales 

service 

4.  Organize  on  a  commodity  basis 

5.  Adopt  a  commodity  contract 
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6.  Strive  for  early  results 

7.  Maintain  grower  oontrol 

8.  Adopt  an  equitable  systeiB  of  representation 

9.  Get  suff  ieient  tonnage  to  insure  low  overhead 

10.  Develop  a  strong  financing  plan 
11«  Pro-rate  eitpenses  on  actual  cost 
12m  Use  an  equitable  pooling  plan 

IS.  Maintain  a  strong  standardisation  policy 
14.  lbq;diasise  production  of  quality  products 
15*  Provide  capable  nanagement 

1.  Production  Must  Be  Concentrated 

In  order  to  develop  successful  cooperative  fruit 
and  vegetable  marketing  associations,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  production  be  concentrated  more  or  less 
by  coBBunities. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  that  the 
products  be  shipped  in  car-lot  quantities.  Con- 
siderable overhead  expense  is  involved  in  the 
eivloyment  of  a  manager  and  other  help  and  in  pro- 
viding the  right  kind  of  equipment.    The  perishable 
nature  of  the  product  necessitates  fairly  short  hauls 
and  quick  handling.    These  and  other  factors  com- 
bine to  make  concentrated  production  necessary* 

From  the  standpoint  of  cooperative  fruit  and  * 
vegetable  marketing,  it  is  best  therefore,  for  each 
oomimmity  to  determine  the  crop  or  crops  best 
adapted  to  its  conditions,  and  then  concentrate  on 
the  production  of  these,  growing  as  few  varieties 
of  each  and  following  as  uniform  cultural  methods 
as  possible.    No  workable  plan  has  yet  been  found 
for  cooperative  handling  and  marketing  of  perishable 
products  grown  in  relatively  small  quantities  over  a 
wide  area. 

2.  Local  Units  Heeded 

Some  commodities,  like  seeds,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  lend  themselves  to  centralized  organisa- 
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tlons  without  locals,  spread  more  or  less  over  a 
wide  territory,  but  the  perishable  nature  of  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  makes  quick  and  careful 
handling  imperative,  and  for  this  reason,  stronger 
local  control  is  necessary.    The  basis  of 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperation  should  be  the  local 
unit. 

By  a  local  unit  is  meant  the  territory  tributary 
to  a  given  shipping  point.    The  growers  who  ordinarily 
haul  to  this  point  should  be  organized  into  a  local 
association.    The  size  of  the  local  unit  will  vary 
according  to  roads,  railroads,  and  other  considera- 
tions.   It  is  rare  for  a  local  unit  to  draw  tonnage 
for  more  than  10  or  12  miles ;  usually  4  or  5  miles  is 
the  limit. 

The  local  unit  should  receive,  handle,  grade, 
pack,  load,  and  ship  the  products.    If  the  local  is 
not  affiliated  with  other  similar  associations  in  a 
central  organization  or  exchange,  it  may  also  handle 
its  own  sales  and  distribution  service,  either 
directly  or  through  an  agent. 

In  handling  products  like  apples,  oranges,  and 
so  on,  the  local  unit  will  need  to  provide  packing 
houses  and  equipment.    For  other  products,  like 
strawberries,  only  relatively  cheap  inspection 
platforms  are  necessary,  and  for  still  other  prod- 
ucts, like  watermelons,  practically  no  equipment 
is  necessary. 

3.  Organize  Central  Associations  for  Sales  Service 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  similar  local  units 
in  a  given  district,  these  should  be  federated  for 
the  most  efficient  sales  service  into  a  central 
association  or  exchange.    Operation  of  local  units 
on  an  independent  basis  simply  repeats  in  a  larger 
way  the  ruinous  competition  and  inefficient  methods 
of  individual  growers.    The  central  association  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  more  efficient  sales  and  dis- 
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tribution  service  than  locals  operating  inde- 
pendently. 

In  soae  exchanges  covering  a  large  territory, 
the  local  units  are  organised  into  districts  or  sub- 
exchanges,  and  these  are  then  federated  into  the 
exchange  or  sales  organisation. 

4.  Organize  on  a  Commodity  Basis 

It  is  best  to  confine  each  organisation  to  com- 
modities that  are  closely  related*    For  instance, 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grape  fruit  are  all  marketed 
successfully  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Ex- 
change*   The  deciduous  fruits,  including  apples, 
pears,  and  peaches,  are  also  marketed  successfully 
togethed  by  other  associations*    Still  other 
associations  confine  themselves  to  grapes* 

One  of  the  reasons  for  organisation  on  a  com- 
modity basis  is  that  the  problems  of  financing* 
storing,  and  handling  products  of  different  kinds 
vary,  and  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  from 
legal  and  business  standpoints  to  work  out  an 
equitable  system  of  prorating  expenses  and  meeting 
possible  losses* 

Another  reason  is  that  the  growers  of  different 
commodity  groups  represent  different  types  of  minds* 
Oroups  of  growers  representing  different  viewpoints 
do  not  mix  well  in  the  same  association* 

When  Two  Associations  May  Be  Desirable  -  It 
often  happens  that  there  are  two  or  more  factions  or 
nationalities  of  growers  in  a  community  interested 
In  the  same  kind  of  products*    If  the  tonnage  is 
sufficient,  it  may  be  advisable  under  such  conditions 
to  organise  two  or  more  units,  placing  each  faction 
or  nationality  in  a  different  unit* 

Organisation  of  local  units  on  a  commodity  basis 
does  not  mean  that  the  association  must  confine 
itself  strictly  to  those  particular  coomoditiee* 
For  instance,  if  a  tree  fruit  association  has  some 
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members  who  grow  cantaloupes  as  a  side  line,  and 
if  said  growers  want  the  association  to  market  their 
melons,  and  If  the  association  can  do  so  without 
Interfering  with  its. other  duties,  there  would  be 
no  harm  in  handling  such  products. 

The  Michigan  Potato  Growers  Exchange,  while 
organized  and  operated  primarily  for  marketing 
potatoes,  marketed  27  different  crops  dtiring  1920. 
However,  all  of  the  products,  except  potatoes,  were 
incidental  to  the  main  operations  of  the  Exchange. 

How  Associations  May  Combine  Activities  -  Or- 
ganization on  a  commodity  basis,  furthermore,  does 
not  mean  that  an  association  cannot  cooperate  with 
other  similar  associations  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  overhead  expenses*    For  instance,  in  a  Com 
Belt  community,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  f riut 
or  live  stock  to  justify  an  association  of  either. 
However,  by  organizing  both  branches  on  a  separate 
basis  and  cooperating  in  the  overhead  expenses, 
such  organizations  may  become  feasible.    The  same 
manager  and  bookeeper  could  serve  both  associations, 
and  the  headquarters  of  both  could  be  in  the  same 
buildings    There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  which  such 
cooperation  can  be  extended,  and  such  matters  should 
be  considered  very  carefully  by  those  in  authoriy 
to  make  stire  that  the  proposition  is  a  workable  one 
before  attempting  it. 

5.  Adopt  a  Commodity  Contract 

In  order  that  the  board  of  directors  may  wisely 
make  arrangements  in  advance  for  successfully 
handling  the  products,  all  members  should  sign 
contracts  covering  the  marketing  of  their  products. 
Such  contracts  should  appoint  the  association  sole 
marketing  agent.    They  should  run  for  not  less  than 
three  to  five  years,  since  more  than  one  year  is 
necessary  for  the  association  to  become  well 
established* 

After  the  first  three  to  five  years,  the  grow- 
ers should  have  the  option  to  cancel  the  contract  in 
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any  year  during  a  stated  period.   Among  other  things » 
the  contract  should  provide  for  the  standardization 
of  products,  methods  of  pooling,  the  assessment  of 
charges  for  operating  expenses,  reserve,  and 
equipment,  the  making  of  returns  to  growers,  and  for 
damages  in  case  of  violation  of  contract. 

Some  growers  may  object  to  a  contract,  claiming 
their  word  is  good ;  but  nearly  every  important 
business  transaction  is  accompanied  by  a  contract* 
Each  check,  note,  order,  telegram  of  offer  or 
acceptance,  or  letter  of  confirmation  that  we  sign, 
or  each  deed  or  marriage  license,  is  a  contract. 

By  means  of  cooperation,  we  are  trying  to  im- 
prove upon  systems  of  marketing  which  have  been  in 
the  building  for  a  century,  and  surely  this  is  a 
sufficiently  serious  proposition  to  justify  a 
contract • 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  contract  should 
be  drawn  very  carefully.   A  grower *s  committee  should 
decide  upon  the  points  they  wish  to  incorporate  in 
the  contract,  and  these  should  then  be  submitted 
to  a  competent  attorney  for  arrangement  in  proper 
legal  form. 

6.  Strive  for  Early  Results 

The  conditions  of  the  industry  should  be  such 
that  the  proposed  association  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  render  an  unmistakable  service  to  its 
members  within  a  reasonably  short  time  after  the 
organization  is  completed. 

The  problems  of  standardization,  transportation, 
or  sale  and  distribution  of  products  should  be 
such  that  the  association  will  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  of  itself  early  in  its  existence*  Of 
course,  ultimately,  the  growers  will  judge  the 
success  of  the  association  by  the  net  returns  they 
receive  in  comparison  with  the  returns  secured  by 
non-members.    The  growers,  if  properly  informed. 
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vill  be  patient  for  a  while  without  tangible  results* 
but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  renain  very  long  with 
a  losing  proposition. 

In  the  early  days  of  cooperation,  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  organize  until  sheer  neces- 
sity forced  the  growers  to  do  so*    This  factor  no 
doubt  plays  a  large  part  in  organization  at  the 
present  time.    However,  the  object  lessons  of  the 
early  cooperatives,  together  with  the  educational 
work  of  farm  btireaus,  state  niarketing  departments, 
extension  specialists,  and  other  agencies,  are 
causing  the  organization  of  many  successful  associa- 
tions long  before  necessity  forces  it.  Better 
understanding  of  business  problems  by  growers  is 
causing  them  to  organize  in  advance  of  the  time 
that  necessity  drives  them  to  it« 

1.  Maintain  Grower  Control 

In  the  history  of  cooperative  organization,  a 
few  attempts  have  been  made  to  blend  the  interests 
of  growers  with  those  of  outsiders,  such  as  buyers, 
dealers,  or  speculators.    These  attempts  have 
uniformly  resulted  in  failtire.    It  is  difficult 
enough  to  organize  and  operate  an  association  suc- 
cessfully when  it  is  confined  strictly  to  grower 
ownership  and  grower  control.    Attempts  to  handle 
conflicting  interests  under  one  organization  are 
doomed  in  advance  to  failure* 

8.  Adopt  an  Equitable  System  of  Representation 

Each  grower  should  have  direct  representation 
in  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  stockholders 
or  members  of  his  local  association,  and  he  should 
be  represented  by  a  delegate  in  any  central  associa- 
tion which  may  exist. 

Voting  may  be  on  the  one-member  one-vote 
principle,  on  the  basis  of  tonnage,  or  on  a  com- 
bination of  the  two*    All  have  proved  successful* 
The  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  adopted  the 
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principle  of  one-member  one-vote,  with  a  provision 
for  a  vote  based  on  tonnage  in  case  such  was  de- 
manded.   During  a  period  of  10  years »  the  tonnage 
vote  was  demanded  only  twice;  and  the  result  then 
was  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  on  the  one-member 
one-vote  principle. 

Everything  considered,  the  one-member  one- vote 
principle  is  the  best.    Lcu^ge  growers  are  usually 
men  of  more  prestige  than  small  growers »  and  almost 
invariably  they  are  more  influential  in  the  affairs 
of  the  association. 

The  Capper-Volstead  cooperative  law  requires  the 
one-member  one-vote  principle  in  associations  which 
desires  to  gain  the  immunity  granted  cooperative 
associations  under  this  law. 

9.  Get  Sufficient  Tonnage  to  Insure  Low  Overhead 

Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  organize  a 
local  association  is  not  determined  by  the  number  of 
members  available,  but  rather  by  the  volume  of  tonnage 
in  prospect.  One  grower  can,  in  principle,  become 
an  association  if  he  has  sufficient  tonnage. 

Opinions  vca*y  as  to  the  tonnage  necessca*y  for  a 
successful  unit.    One  successful  leader  in  the 
South  holds  that  local  units  should  be  organized 
early  in  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry,  so 
that  the  growers  may  become  accustomed  to  cooperative 
methods  from  the  beginning.    A  New  York  manager 
claims  that  5,000  barrels  of  apples  (about  35  cars) 
are  necessary  for  a  successful  apple  local.    In  the 
case  of  strawberries,  some  leaders  think  that  15  or 
20  cars  will  justify  a  local. 

The  smaller  the  tonnage,  the  more  important  it  is 
that  the  products  move  to  market  within  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  Leaders  seem  united  on  the  point 
that  a  local  should  ship  on  the  average  of  at  least  a 
car  a  day  through  its  marketing  season.  In  the  case  of 
small  loccas,  the  overhead  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
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by  retaining  the  manager  only  during  the  crop  moving 
season.    Such  locals  can  advantageously  combine 
oooperative  purchasing  with  the  marketing  in  order 
to  retain  a  manager  over  a  longer  period.  The 
nearer  the  association  can  come  to  operating  the 
year  round,  the  more  prestige  it  will  command  among 
its  members. 

A  central  association  or  exchange  is  hardly 
Justified  tinless  there  are  at  least  500  cars  annually 
of  a  product  comparing  favorably  with  apples  or 
peaches  in  value* 

10.  Develop  Strong  Financing  Plan 

Many  associations  fail  because  of  insufficient 
financing.    If  the  growers  are  not  ready  to  finance 
their  association  on  a  sound  basis,  it  is  pretty 
good  evidence  that  they  are  not  ready  for  cooperation. 
As  a  rule,  each  grower  has  several  thousand  dollars 
invested  in  his  production  operations.    It  is  not 
unreasonable  that  he  should  invest  a  few  hundred 
dollars  toward  perfecting  a  marketing  organization. 

In  the  organization  of  preceding  plants, 
canneries,  commission  companies,  storage  plants,  and 
cider  factories,  it  is  quite  common  to  sell  stock 
in  order  to  secure  ready  money. 

In  states  where  the  laws  permit,  most  of  the 
associations  shipping  to  distant  markets  in  car-lots 
are  organized  on  the  non-stock,  non-profit  plan. 
In  such  associations,  the  preliminary  financing  is 
very  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  loans  from 
members  or  by  membership  notes,  either  uniform  in 
amount  for  all  growers,  or  varying  in  amount  accord- 
ing to  acreage  or  tonnage.    The  notes  are  used  as 
collateral  in  borrowing  money.    Ihey  serve  excel- 
lently for  short  time  loans  and  make^  it  possible  to 
avoid  idle  money  in  the  treasury.    A  cooperative 
association,  however,  is  usually  not  handicapped 
by  such  a  situation. 
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The  numlng  expenses  of  cooperative  associations 
are  paid  out  of  assessments  made  on  the  products  sold 
and  supplies  purchased*    These  charges  should  be 
fixed  by  the  directors  or  members  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season.   A  wise  board  of  directors  will  set 
these  charges  too  high  rather  than  too  low.  The 
excess,  if  any,  can  be  placed  in  the  reserve  fund 
or  refunded  to  the  shippers. 

For  permanent  financing,  including  the  ac- 
cumulation of  working  capital  and  the  acquiring  of 
equipment ,  a  revolving  plan  has  proved  excellent  for 
non-profit  associations.    Capital  stock  organiza- 
tions may  also  adopt  the  same  plan  and  use  the  money 
so  collected  in  the  same  way,  or  to  pay  for  stock 
subscribed  for  by  the  member. 

Under  a  revolving  plan,  a  certain  percentage, 
or  a  fixed  amount  per  car,  per  bushel,  or  per  other 
unit  of  volume,  is  retained  from  each  grower ^s  re- 
turns.   Some  associations  issue  certificates  of 
indebtedness  at  the  end  of  each  season  showing  the  . 
total  amount  retained  from  each  grower *s  returns, 
but  it  is  probably  better  to  handle  this  matter  on 
the  books  as  an  obligation  to  growers. 

When  the  revolving  fund  has  reached  the  size 
prescribed  in  the  by-laws  or  fixed  by  the  directors 
(the  latter  is  probably  preferable),  the  deductions 
are  continued  as  before,  and  the  excess  thereafter 
accumulated  is  used  to  redeem  the  outstanding 
interests  of  contributors  in  the  revolving  fvind  in 
the  order  in  which  such  interests  were  created. 
Withdrawal  of  a  member  should  not  affect  his  interest 
in  this  fund  or  the  time  or  conditions  of  redemption 
thereof. 

The  revolving  plan  is  fair  and  equitable  from 
every  standpoint.    It  insures  financing  by  every 
member,  and  in  proportion  to  the  extent  he  uses  the 
association.    Growers  retiring  from  fruit  growing 
receive  in  time  all  the  contributions  they  have 
made  to  the  revolving  fund.      Growers  who  do  not 
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Join  the  cooperative  at  the  beginning  are  prevented 
from  throwing  the  cost  of  equipment  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  early  members  and  are  required  to  furnish 
their  proper  share  of  the  financing  when  they  Join. 

11.  Pro^rate  Expenses  on  Actual  Cost  Basis 

The  handling,  standardizing,  and  marketing  of 
products  should  be  charged  for,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, at  actual  cost.    Each  grower  should  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  associa- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  extent  he  uses  it,  which 
is  wholly  equitable  from  every  viewpoint. 

In  practice,  the  directors  fix  the  various 
charges  early  in  the  season,  taking  account  of  the 
prospective  tonnage  and  expenses  of  the  association. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  set  the  charges  a  little 
higher  than  seems  necessary  to  meet  expenses ;  the 
excess,  if  any,  can  be  refunded  or  placed  in  a 
reserve  fund. 

The  handling,  grading,  and  packing  should  cer- 
tainly be  charged  for  by  the  package  or  ton,  for  it 
costs  as  much  to  pack  a  package  of  poor  fruit  as  a 
package  of  good  fruit.    Furthermore,  a  charge  fixed 
on  a  package  basis  is  an  incentive  for  all  growers 
to  do  their  utmost  to  produce  high  quality  products. 

Theoretically,  the  sales  and  distribution 
service  should  also  be  charged  for  by  the  package  or 
ton,  for  it  costs  as  much  to  market  a  package  of  poor 
fruit  as  a  package  of  good  f ruit ;  in  fact,  it  often 
costs  more*    However,  in  practice,  charges  for  sales 
Bnd  distribution  service  are  often  a  percentage  of 
returns. 

12.  Use  an  Equitable  Pooling  Plan 

Where  a  uniform  quality  of  products  is  grown  over 
a  wide  territory,  it  is  possible  to  pool  the  output 
by  districts,  by  variety,  and  by  grade.    It  is  advis- 
able to  plan  the  pools  on  as  large  a  scale  as  is 
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equitable  for  purposes  of  insux^ce  to  the  growers 
and  to  prevent  the  criticiSB  that  one  cooBunlty  Is 
securing  better  prices  than  others. 

However,  where  there  are  variations  in  earllness 
of  aaturity,  soil  types*  and  so  on,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  make  saaller  pools.    In  such  cases » 
pools  are  often  Bade  for  each  day*s  sales  by  variety 
and  grade  for  the  entire  district. 

In  aany  exchanges »  the  locals  are  given  authority 
over  their  own  pooling  arrangements,  and  the  returns 
are  made  to  the  different  locals  the  sane  as  received, 
less  handling  charges.   Whatever  method  or  methods 
of  pooling  are  adopted,  each  grower  should  receive 
the  same  as  all  other  growers  participating  in  a 
given  pool,  for  the  same  kind,  variety,  and  grade 
of  products* 

13.  Maintain  a  Strong  Standardigation  Policy 

A  strong  standardisation  policy  is  imperative. 
Upon  this  will  very  largely  depend  the  success  of 
the  association.    It  is  impossible  to  build  up  a 
reputation  without  careful  attention  to  picking, 
grading,  and  packing.    Where  the  local  associations 
are  federated  into  a  central  sales  organisation, 
the  central  association  should  have  authority  over 
all  standardisation.    State  standards  should  be 
used  in  places  where  state  laws  exist.    In  states 
having  no  standardisation  laws,  the  government 
standards  will  be  found  quite  serviceable. 

14.  Bnphasize  Production  of  Quality  Products 

It  is  impossible  to  market  products  of  poor 
quality  successfully.    The  higher  the  quality,  the 
easier  it  is  to  build  up  a  successful  cooperative 
association.    From  tha  start,  the  association 
should  emphasize  the  production  of  high  quality 
products  by  every  means  at  its  command.  Community 
packing  houses  will  assist  greatly  in  this  direction, 
for  when  one  grower  sees  that  his  neighbor  *s  fruit  is 
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packlzig  out  a  higher  percentage  of  No.  1  products 
than  his  own,  he  is  sure  to  become  iinpressed  and  give 
more  attention  to  his  growing  methods. 

To  gain  high  quality,  cooperation  should  be 
encouraged  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  better  and 
more  uniform  production.    For  instance,  the  South- 
west Georgia  Helen  Growers  Association  buys  the 
seeds  for  its  members,  and  treats  them  for 
anthracnose.    This  association  requires  the  grow- 
ers to  use  no  nitrate  of  soda,  since  this  results 
in  melons  of  poor  carrying  quality.    It  requires  that 
growers  thin  the  melons  to  two  per  hill  in  order  to 
insure  large  size.    It  requires  growers  to  treat 
the  cut  stras  and  wax  them  to  prevent  rot  in  transit. 
All  of  these  operations  play  an  important  part  in 
the  production  of  melons  of  uniformly  high  quality. 
Hot  only  do  such  aelons  sell  for  higher  prices,  but 
fewer  cars  are  rejected. 

15.  Provide  Capable  Hanagement 

Capable  management  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
successful  results  in  cooperative  organizations. 

A  cooperative  organization  is  a  purely  business 
proposition,  the  same  as  any  other  kind  of  business, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  also  concerned 
with  matters  of  mutual  interest  which  are  not  common 
to  other  businesses. 

There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some 
to  regard  cooperation  as  an  unsound  proposition 
because  a  cooperative  failed  in  the  community  some 
time  in  the  past ,  or  because  they  have  heard  of  one 
somewhere  else  that  failed.    It  is  certain  that  a 
cooperative  will  fail,  the  same  as  any  other  business, 
if  not  properly  managed. 

Hany  failures  occur  in  other  lines  of  business 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  cooperative  will  fail 
occasionally.    However,  statistics  show  that  the 
percentage  of  failures  is  no  greater  in  cooperative 
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associations  than  in  business  associations  in 
general.    Banks  and  factories  fail  occasionally, 
but  no  one  regards  banks  or  factories  as  unsound 
propositions  because  one  fails  now  and  then. 

The  very  best  marketing  plan  is  almost  sure  to 
fail  without  capable  management.    On  the  other  hand, 
many  associations  with  a  more  or  less  faulty  plan 
have  succeeded  through  good  management.  Capable 
management,  therefore,  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
much  by  the  directors  and  members.   While  it  is 
desirable  to  employ  a  manager  at  as  low  a  salary  as 
possible,  the  selection  should  be  made  for  efficiency 
rather  than  for  economy. 


MARKETING  PRODUCTS  GROWN  MEAR  MARKET 

Great  quantities  of  vegetables  are  produced 
near  almost  every  important  city  and  in  some  cases, 
tree  and  small  fruits  are  also  grown  in  quantities. 

These  products  are  usually  hauled  by  wagon  or 
truck  directly  to  public  markets,  commission  houses, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  or  to  consumers.    This  kind 
of  marketing  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
each  year«    Good  roads  and  automobiles  are  making 
long  hauls  possible.    High  freight  rates  from 
distant  producing  sections  are  encouraging  more 
production  near  the  points  of  consumption.  Cities 
and  towns  are  growing  rapidly  all  over  the  country. 

Very  little  cooperative  organization  has  been 
accomplished  to  date  in  connection  with  this  kind 
of  marketing.    Many  of  the  growers  do  not  like  to 
break  away  from  the  habit  of  selling  their  own 
products,  and  again,  growers  near  market  have  not 
been  so  hard  pressed  as  growers  at  a  distance  from 
market.    However,  conditions  in  some  market  garden- 
ing centers  have  caused  growers  to  form  organizations 
of  one  kind  or  another. 
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Cooperative  Public  Markets 

Two  principal  kinds  of  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  meet  the  problems:  one  consists  of  organ- 
izations which  do  no  actual  marketing,  but  which 
assist  in  providing  facilities  in  the  way  of  ground 
space,  shed  room,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  growers 
mfay  market  ther  own  products  to  better  advantage 
or  with  greater  convenience ;  the  other  consists  in 
the  organization  of  grower-owned  and  grower- 
controlled  commission  houses  which  take  care  of  the 
actual  marketing  for  their  members  or  stockholders. 

In  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  instance,  the  munici- 
pality is  promoting  a  public  market.    Several  square 
blocks  of  land  have  been  purchased  and  market  sheds 
have  been  built  thereon  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  more  convenient  for  both  the  growers  and  pur- 
chasers.   Space  is  rented  to  growers  by  the  day  or 
by  the  season.    Thus,  a  grower  is  assured  a  regular 
place,  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

Gardeners*  Cooperatives 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  market  gardeners  have 
themselves  bought  a  marketing  site.    Besides  pro- 
viding abundant  space  for  growers  to  do  their  own 
marketing,  they  also  have  a  house  in  which  is  mar- 
keted under  one  management  on  commission,  the  prod- 
ucts of  growers  who  prefer  this  method.  This 
association,  therefore,  is  a  combination  of  the  two 
types  of  organization  described  under  this  and  the 
succeeding  heading. 

There  is  also  a  growers*  organization  at  St. 
Louis  which  owns  a  marketing  place  with  sheds  and 
buildings  erected  thereon.    The  shed  space  is  rented 
to  growers,  while  the  buildings  are  rented  to  private 
organizations. 

Grower  Owned  Jobbing  or  Commission  Houses 

In  some  market  gardening  sections,  the  growers 
have  not  been  content  with  the  public  market  plan 
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of  selling,  and  have  therefore  organized  grower- 
owned  and  grower-oontrolled  ooanission  houses. 
Through  such  organisations,  growers  have  been  able 
to  save  the  time  and  e3q;>ense  of  marketing  their  own 
products,  and  they  have  also  avoided  ruinous  com- 
petition with  each  other. 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  a  group  of  gardeners 
formed  a  commission  house  which  is  said  to  do  the 
largest  business  in  the  city.    It  also  buys  large 
quantities  of  supplies  for  its  members.    A  similar 
organization  has  been  formed  by  market  gardeners 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  several  such  organi- 
sations have  been  formed  by  greenhouse  owners  near 
Chicago. 

All  of  these  are  organized  on  a  capital  stock 
plan,  with  broad  powers.    They  do  no  pooling,  but 
siinply  sell  the  products  on  their  own  merits  for  each 
member.    Besides  selling  on  a  comodssion  for  their 
stockholders,  these  associations  buy,  sell,  and  deal 
in  outside  products  in  order  to  keep  their  equipment, 
their  einployees,  and  their  capital  busy  the  year 
round,  and  in  order  to  retain  their  customers. 

A  Hon-Prof it  Commission  Association 

The  Michigan  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  conduct- 
ing a  non-profit  commission  house  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.    It  sells  products  only  for  growers  within 
hauling  distance  of  Detroit  and  for  cooperative 
associations  at  a  distance*    It  does  not  buy,  sell, 
or  deal  in,  outside  products. 

While  these  organizations  seem  to  be  succeeding, 
they  are  comparatively  young  in  their  experience  and 
it  hardly  can  be  said  as  yet  that  the  organization  of 
such  associations  is  Justified  under  a  wide  variety 
of  conditions.  Only  experience  can  teach  to  what 
extent  the  growers  will  be  Justified  in  forming  such 
organizations* 
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HOW  TO  ORGANIZE 


Now  that  you  understand  the  principles  back  of 
successful  cooperation,  you  will  want  to  know 
exactly  how  to  go  about  forming  an  organization. 

How  may  you  know  what  community  is  likely  to  be 
successful  in  cooperative  marketing? 

Why  is  it  that  the  business  men  of  the  town  may 
sometimes  foil  cooperative  efforts? 

How  may  you  avoid  energetic  opposition  on  the 
part  of  commercial  interests? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  insuring  that  all 
farmers  will  be  loyal? 

These,  and  dozens  of  other  practical  questions 
must  be  answered  before  cooperative  organization  is 
atteinpted.    Mr.  Durst  gives  most  practical  and 
clear  answers  to  all  questions  concerned  with 
cooperative  organizations  in  the  lesson  that  f  ollows« 
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QLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

central  association.  As  used  in  this  lesson,  syn- 
onymous with  term  "ezchange." 

certificate  of  indebtedness.    A  document  Issued  by 
a  cooperative 9  which  indicates  that  the  association 
owes  a  certain  amount  to  the  member  to  whom  the  cer- 
tificate is  issued.    Such  certificates  are  some- 
times issued  when  the  association  retains  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  returns  for  a  revolving  fvmd. 

commodity  contract.    A  document  in  which  a  coopera- 
tive association  agrees  to  market,  and  the  grower 
agrees  to  deliver  to  the  association,  for  marketing, 
the  product  or  products  named  in  said  document. 

community  packing  house.    A  building  in  which  farm 
products  of  many  producers  are  prepared,  graded, 
and  packed  for  cooperative  shipment. 

delivered  price.    An  amount  agreed  upon  to  be  paid 
for  certain  products  upon  delivery,  the  seller  to 
pay  freight  charges. 

distribution  service.    The  service  involved  in 
handling,  shipping,  and  marketing  products,  and  in 
distributing  them  in  markets  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  them. 

exchange,  n.    An  organization  which  is  sectional  in 
its  scope,  usually  embracing  a  district,  in  which 
the  problems  of  production  and  marketing  are  simi- 
lar.   Most  commonly,  an  exchange  is  a  federation  of 
local  associations,  but  sometimes  it  is  composed 
directly  of  individual  growers,  and  occasionally  an 
exchange  consists  of  several  district  exchanges, 
which  in  turn,  are  federations  of  local  associations. 

field  buyer.    A  buyer  operating  either  for  himself 
on  a  speculative  basis,  or  as  agent  for  a  dealer,  who 
purchases  products  in  the  producing  sections,  often 
before  the  products  are  harvested. 

local,  n.    A  shipping  or  marketing  association 
which  serves  a  single  community,  and  whose  members 
live  within  reasonable  hauling  distance  of  the  ship- 
ping point. 

membership  note.    A  note  given  by  a  member  to  his 
association,  and  which  is  used  by  the  association  as 
collateral  for  borrowing  money.    As  a  rule,  such 
notes  are  non-interest  bearing,  and  are  collectable 
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only  in  the  case  of  failure  of  the  association,  in 
which  case  the  creditors  would  be  able  to  recover 
from  the  signers  of  the  notes. 

pro-rote,  v.    To  divide  in  a  certain  proportion.  As 
used  in  this  lesson,  refers  to  the  dividing  of  re- 
turns from  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  among 
the  members,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  each 
variety  and  grade  contributed  to  each  pool. 

public  market.    A  space  of  ground  in  a  city  provided 
with  sheds  and  sometimes  with  buildings,  where  pro- 
ducers may  offer  products  for  sale  to  consumers  or 
dealers,  or  to  both.    Sometimes  operated  by  the  city 
and  sometimes  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

sales  service.    As  used  in  these  lessons,  the  serv- 
ice connected  with  the  handling,  selling,  and  dis- 
tributing of  fruits  and  vegetables  after  they  are 
prepared  for  shipment  by  the  grower  or  association. 

tonnage,  n.    A  general  term  used  to  represent  vol- 
ume of  product;  for  example:  "The  Illinois  Fruit 
Exchange  shipped  a  tonnage  of  1052  cars  in  its  first 
year  of  operation." 

track  buyer.    A  buyer  who  purchases  farm  products 
from  a  producer  or  cooperative  association  at  the 
loading  point,  sometimes  in  car-lots  and  sometimes 
in  less  than  car-lots;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
assembling  and  loading  is  done  by  the  buyer. 

transient  labor.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  consists 
of  workers,  usually  pickers,  packers,  loaders,  and 
so  on,  who  travel  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  em- 
ployment as  the  products  mature  in  the  various 
sections. 


Note:  This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  DictioncuTy 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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Af  looD  as  you  hivt  Miter«d  thii  Itsion,  tniwer  thest  questioot  and 
•Qbait  your  anivers  to  Tht  Aaerictn  lustitute  of  igri culture,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  gradiog  or  corr«ction. 

Do  not  fall  to  writo  your  name,  addreia,  and  aatriculatioa  nuaber 
plainly  on  each  set  of  aDswers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  give  the  number  or 
latter  of  the  leaaon,  and  the  number  of  each  question  answered.    Vrite  th« 
question  in  full  before  vriting  the  answer.    Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possiblt.    Dse  a  typewriter, 
if  you  have  one. 

Aamr  all  fM'^iMi*  If  iiV  m  «iit«dt  tht  oaittioi  will  coi&i 

Im        ■aM  thm  MVM  adM&as^s  of  fruit  and 
▼tgotaULt  OMp^rativt  Mrkttliig. 

II»       What  advantages  do  producers  dorive  froM 
commuzilty  packing  houses? 

111.     low  lia:vo  oooperatlvoa  ehangod  the  methods 
of  saloT 

IV«  IBM  at  least  oae  of  the  illustrations  given 
In  the  lesson  repreaontixig  the  percentage  of 
the  sale  price  required  for  selling  expense. 

Are  the  products  of  a  state  usually  sold  in 
more  markets  or  in  fever  markets  when  a 

cooperative  exchange  does  the  selling?  Give 
at  least  one  illustration. 

VI.  Name  the  IS  polioies  that  are  m^MllT  f  ol^ 
lowed  by  a  suooessfttl  fruit  and  vegetable 

cooperative. 

VII.  To  what  distances  are  fruits  and  vegetables 
usually  hauled  to  a  local  oooperative  mar- 
keting association? 

Villa  Why  is  a  cooperative  usually  more  successful 
when  it  handles  only  one  ooamodity  or  one 

type  of  commodity? 

IZ«        Under  what  conditions  might  it  be  advisable 
to  organize  two  cooperatives  in  the  seime 
community  for  marketing  the  same  product^ 

X*         Name  the  two  types  of  organizations  com^ 
monly  formed  by  grevers  near  market* 


Vjiot able  Mnri. 
\ss!><  foil 
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HOW  10  STUDY  THIS 


Inasnuch  as  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  has 
been  experienced  by  some  cooperatives  has  been  due 
to  the  mistakes  in  organization,  it  is  exceedingly 
i8Q>ortant  that  every  student  should  master  this 
lesson  thoroughly.    The  lesson  is  made  up  of  experi- 
ences of  the  author  in  organizing  dozens  of  co- 
operative fruit  shipping  associations,  as  well  as 
experience  in  organizing  state  exchanges  and  in 
helping  to  organize  the  national  federation  known 
as  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers*,  Inc. 

Hot  only  are  the  principles  of  successful 
organization  brought  out,  but  actual  methods  for 
following  these  principles  are  detailed.  Study 
with  the  viewpoint  of  an  organizer.    Consider  that 
you  have  been  eniployed  by  the  state  farm  bureau  to 
organize  cooperatives  in  your  state.    With  this  in 
Blind,  study  the  lesson  to  prepare  yourself  for  this 
work. 

After  you  have  studied  the  lesson  once  or  twice, 
make  a  list  of  the  conditions  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  organizing  a  cooperative  in 
your  own  locality.   Work-out  a  definite  plan  based 
on  this  lesson  for  organizing  such  a  cooperative  and 
make  it  fit  your  own  conditions.    Then  study  the 
lesson  again  to  make  certain  that  you  have  developed 
a  plan  that  will  be  eff ective« 

After  you  feel  that  you  are  capable  of  serving 
as  an  organizer,  then  study  the  lesson  with  the 
viewpoint  of  a  producer.    Consider  that  you  have  an 
orchard  in  bearing  and  that  you  must  find  a  way  to 
get  more  for  your  produce.    Study  the  lesson  to  find 
out  if  the  organization  you  are  invited  to  join  has 
been  planned  so  that  its  success  is  practically 
assured. 
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HOW  TO  ORQANIZE  A  COOPERATIVE 


BY  C.  E.  DURST* 


Ho  established  plan  of  organizing  a  cooperative 
fruit  and  vegetable  association  can  be  presented 
tbat  will  meet  all  conditions. 

A  plan  that  might  prove  successful  under  one 
set  of  conditions  may  not  prove  adaptable  elsewhere. 
Ho  two  leaders  would  be  likely  to  follow  the  same 
plans  under  similar  conditions,  and  yet  both  might 
achieve  equally  successful  results. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  opportunity  and  need 
for  more  uniformity  In  methods  or  organization  than 
bas  heretofore  existed. 


If  you  are  the  leader  who  proposes  to  organize 
an  association,  you  must  do  four  things  to  Insure 
success; 

Im    Inform  yourself  on  the  principles  of 
cooperation 

2.  Encourage  confidence  among  local  leaders 

3.  Investigate  local  conditions 

4.  Promote  an  educational  campaign 

1.  How  to  Get  the  Tacts  About  Cooperation 

Study  the  by-laws,  contracts,  and  reports  of 
successful  organizations  and  study  them  In  detail. 

Hake  visits  to  a  number  of  associations  whose 
problems  are  similar  to  those  of  your  locality  and 
study  the  methods  of  these  associations  at  first 
hand. 

^crtUry  tf  FedtraUl  Fniit  Growtrt,  Inc.;  for  coaplttt  fUttBent  of  hif 
txptrifACt,  fit  Utton  U 
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Interview  growers  and  business  aen,  as  well  as 
sales  aanagers  and  officers  of  aarketing  associa- 
tions. 

By  all  Beans,  aeqiiaint  yourself  fully  with  the 
cooperative  principles  presented  in  this  course 
before  atteapting  to  organise  an  association.  You 
will  gain  tiM  this  way  in  the  long  run,  and  your 
work  will  be  better  done  when  you  get  at  it.  Much 
ham  has  been  done  the  cooperative  Bovenent  by 
persens  with  Bore  enthusiasa  than  understanding, 
and  not  a  few  would-be  leaders  have  prevented 
cooperative  success  by  preaature  atteapts  at 
organisation. 

2.  Bnoourage  Confidence  Aaong  Leaders 

An  iaportant  step  in  f oraing  any  cooperative 
association  is  to  proaote  confidence  aaong  the 
leaders  of  the  coaaunity.    If  there  is  a  f ara  bureau 
in  the  county,  you  should  by  all  aeans  cooperate 
with  the  county  agent.    In  fact,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  cooperative  oan  succeed  without  the  sui^rt  of 
the  leading  agricultural  organisations  of  the  coa- 
aunity such  as  the  fara  bureau.    Furthermore,  the 
county  agent  can  usually  give  auoh  valuable  inf  oraa- 
tion,  as  well  as  support.    Be  sure  to  find  out  who 
the  most  influential  leaders  aaong  the  growers 
are,  and  work  closely  with  thea. 

Also,  cultivate  the  good  will  of  agricultural 
teachers,  bankers,  lawyers,  editors,  ministers,  and 
business  men  interested  in  oonaunity  betterment* 
In  organising  district  associations,  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  the  good  will  of  state  extension 
representatives,  state  aarketing  officials, 
officials  of  bankers'  associations,  representatives 
of  the  fara  press,  and  so  on. 

Oive  this  aatter  of  developing  interest  among 
oomaunity  leaders  your  most  careful  consideration. 
Shese  leaders  can  be  most  helpful,  or  they  can  be 
most  harmful.    If  one  leader  is  overlooked,  there 
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is  danger  of  his  feeling  that  he  was  purposely 
slighted.   And  if  70U  fail  to  bring  an  influential 
leader  to  your  side  at  the  beginning,  there  is  great 
daxiger  of  his  opposing  the  plan»  prinoipally  because 
be  does  not  understand  the  advantages,  and  also 
because  he  feels  that  he  was  *left  out.* 

It  is  always  diff  ixmlt  to  get  a  person  to  change 
his  mind  after  he  has  once  formed  an  opinion. 
Cooperation  by  its  very  nature  requires  the  interest 
and  goodwill  of  all  community  leaders,  and  so, 
the  development  of  this  good  will  must  be  one  of  the 
most  iniportant  considerations  in  planning  an 
organization. 

3.  Investigate  the  Conditions 

Before  organizing  a  cooperative,  you  must  make 
certain  that  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  suc- 
cess«    The  only  way  to  determine  the  possibility  of 
success  is  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  "and  to 
bring  together  Information  on  the  following  points: 

a.  The  amount  of  tonnage  available 

b.  The  quality  of  products  to  be  marketed 
o.  The  popularity  of  the  varieties  grown 

d.  The  local  hauling  distances 

e.  The  character  of  the  opposition  to  cooperation 

f .  The  desire  of  growers  for  cooperation 

g.  The  results  of  previous  attempts  to  organize 

h.  The  attitude  of  business  men  in  the  community 
towards  cooperation 

For  a  local,  you  need  to  investigate  these  points 
only  in  the  community  from  which  the  shipments  will 
be  received,  but  if  you  are  planning  the  organization 
of  a  district  association  or  exchange,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  similar  investigations  in  all  of 
the  oommunities  of  the  district  that  show  interest 
in  the  plans.    Ordinarily,  the  organization  of  an 
exchange  practically  amounts  to  an  organization  of 
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a  series  of  looals  to  be  federated  Into  an  ezohange, 
and  so,  an  investigation  must  be  made  for  each  local. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  determined  as 
to  whether  any  very  strong  rivalry  exists  between 
the  various  ooimunlties  to  be  organi2sed.  Such 
rivalry  sometimes  becomes  a  serious  obstacle  to 
successful  exchange  operation* 

Carefully  consider  the  location  for  the  exchange 
headquarters.    The  headquarters  should  be  located 
in  a  place  that  will  be  most  advantageous  over  a  long 
period.    The  future  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

You  must  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  other  locals  being  formed  later  on  that  will  want 
to  Join  the  exchange.    Other  things  being  equal, 
the  central  office  should  be  as  centrally  located 
as  possible,  but  good  railroad  facilities,  highways, 
telephone  and  telegraph  connections  must  be  had, 
even  if  the  offices  are  not  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict.   The  need  for  these  facilities  is  usually  the 
reason  for  locating  an  exchange  office  in  some  place 
other  than  the  geographical  center  of  the  district. 

a.  The  Tonnage  Required  —  As  you  learned  in 
Lesson  12,  cooperative  leaders  generally  agree  that 
a  local,  in  order  to  be  successful,  oust  ship  an 
average  of  about  one  car  a  day  during  the  shipping 
season.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  set  down  an 
exact  nae  on  this  point,  due  to  the  fact  that  local 
conditions  vary  extremely*   For  example,  there  might 
be  a  situation  where  a  business  man  would  serve  as 
manager  of  the  local  at  a  much  lower  salary  than  a 
man  hired  to  devoted  his  whole  time.    In  such  a  case, 
it  might  be  possible  to  have  a  successful  local  with 
smaller  shipments. 

Consequently,  this  part  of  the  investigation 
must  not  only  determine  the  tonnage  of  products 
likely  to  be  available,  but  must  also  determine 
whether  this  tonnage  is  likely  to  be  enough  to  make 
the  venture  profitable. 
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b>  The  fluallty  of  Products  Available  -  Obvious- 
ly,  a  local  cannot  be  much  of  a  success  if  the 
products  of  Its  members  are  below  grade.    It  is  true 
that  the  local »  after  it  is  formed,  can  have  a  good 
influence  over  the  quality  of  goods  shipped »  but 
if  the  community  is  not  already  producing  a  good 
quality  of  products,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
local  will  be  an  immediate  success. 

0.  The  Varieties  Grown  -  If  the  varieties  grown 
in  the  community  are  unpopular  on  the  market,  a 
cooperative  association  is  not  likely  to  counteract 
this  handicap.    It  is  usually  the  best  thing  to  grow 
these  varieties  that  are  in  demand,  rather  than  to 
try  to  develop  a  market  for  the  unpopular  varieties 
grown.    With  this  in  mind,  you  will  see  that  the 
growing  of  unpopular  varieties  may  prevent  the 
success  of  a  local  cooperative. 

d.  Local  Hauling  Distances  -  The  most  expensive 
part  of  transportation,  as  a  rule,  is  the  hauling 
from  farm  to  station.    If  the  local  hauling  distances 
are  very  great ,  the  cooperative  may  be  handicapped 
by  this  fact ,  and  may  not  be  so  great  a  success  as 

it  should  be. 

e.  The  Character  of  the  Opposition  -  If  there  is 
an  especially  strong  opposition,  including  several 
well-financed  buyers,  this  may  prove  an  obstacle  that 
will  prevent  your  association  from  shipping  enough 
tonnage  to  make  a  profit.    This  must  be  considered. 
Sometimes  it  is  helpful  to  talk  with  the  managers  of 
these  competitive  concerns,  or  with  higher  officials. 
Their  attitudes  can  thus  usu€tlly  be  ascertained.  It 
may  be  found  that  they  will  not  present  so  much 
opposition  as  expected.   At  least  the  situation  must 
be  investigated  thoroughly. 

f .  The  Desire  of  Growers  for  Cooperation  -  It 
is  "up  hill"  business,  to  say  the  least,  to  try  to 
force  an  organization  on  growers  who  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  want  a  cooperative.  It 

is  essential,  therefore,  that  you  are  absolutely  cer- 
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tain  that  the  principal  growers  of  the  comminitT 
really  want  a  cooperative  association.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  desire  may  not  be  apparent  when  70U 
begin  your  work;  it  may  be  developed  as  you  proceed, 
but  it  must  be  present  before  organization  is 
atteflq;>ted. 

g.  The  Results  of  Previous  Attempts  to  Organize 
-  If  previous  attenipts  in  organization  have  failed, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  promote  cooperation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  should  be  conducted  with 
caution  and  tact.   Perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
is  to  ascertain  exactly  why  the  previous  organization 
failed.   Knowing  this,  you  can,  perhaps,  explain  the 
matter  satisfactorily  to  the  growers  of  the  com- 
munity, and,  at  the  same  time,  show  exactly  how  the 
new  form  of  organization  will  prevent  a  similar 
failure. 

h.  The  Attitude  of  Business  Men  for  Coopera- 
tion -  You  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
business  men  of  the  community  have  a  very^  specific 
interest  in  loc€tl  cooperative  ventures.    They  are 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  the  comDamity  as  the  farmers, 
and  if  the  business  men  in  general  oppose  cooperation, 
the  farmers  will  have  unusual  difficulties  in  making 
their  association  a  success.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  business  men  are  favorable  to  the  work,  their 
good  will  will  go  a  long  way  towards  insuring  success. 

How  to  Use  Charts  and  Maps 

Usually  nothing  puts  the  matter  before  a  meeting 
quite  so  well  as  charts  and  maps.    If  you  will  col- 
lect accurate  information  as  your  investigation 
proceeds,  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  map  showing  the 
location  of  orchards  or  vegetable  gardens  with 
respect  to  the  shipping  station  where  the  association 
will  operate.    You  may  also  be  able  to  locate  on 
the  map  those  orchards  or  gardens  that  are  owned 
by  men  who  do  not  intend  to  Join  the  association. 
This  will  show  the  opposition  that  the  association 
is  likely  to  have. 
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Charts  may  be  prepared  to  show  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  various  varieties  grown.    This  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  explaining  how  the  varltles 
are  likely  to  have  an  affect  on  the  success  of  the 
venture. 

4.  Promote  an  Educational  Campaign 

If  the  Investigation  Indicates  that  the  con- 
ditions are  favorable  for  a  successful  association, 
you  should  begin  an  educational  campaign.    In  fact, 
you  can  well  begin  this  during  the  Investigation  . 
period. 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  campaign  is  to 
get  the  growers  and  other  influential  leaders  to 
understand  cooperation  and  to  bring  to  the  support 
of  the  movement  every  factor  which  can  possibly  be 
of  any  assistance.   Even  with  every  possible  force 
working  in  harmony,  it  Is  difficult  enough  to 
organl2se  a  cooperative  and  get  It  into  successful 
operation. 

Your  educational  campaign  should  be  planned  to 
reach  not  only  the  growers,  but  community  leaders  in 
other  lines  of  business.    It  should  teach  them  the 
principles  and  advantages  of  cooperation,  both  to 
the  growers  and  to  the  community  in  general. 

The  county  agent  can  use  his  news  letters 
effectively  in  building  up  the  proper  spirit. 
Newspaper  articles  of  the  right  kind  help  tremend- 
ously.   Meetings  furnish  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  education.    If  possible,  get  some  of  the  growers 
to  visit  successful  cooperatives  and  study  them  and 
make  reports  of  their  visits  to  the  farmers  in  your 
community. 

Follow  a  conservative  policy  in  your  educational 
campaign.   Excite  as  little  opposition  as  possible^ 
Avoid  radical  statements,  for  these  Inipress  some 
growers  unfavorably,  as  well  as  excite  unnecessarily 
the  dealers  and  speculators. 
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Raaeaber  that  extravagant  olaias  will  be 
obstacles  for  you  to  face  later» 

Use  TOUT  efforts  to  prevent  the  growers  from 
expecting  too  nuch  from  the  association  at  the  start. 
Try  to  get  them  to  understand  that  the  object  of 
cooperation  is  to  make  some  fundamental  lflq>rovements 
in  their  marketing  methods »  and  that  to  do  this  they 
must  replace  systems  which  are  strongly  entrenched 
and  capable  of  putting  up  a  strenuous  opposition. 
They  must  not  expect  results  too  quickly,  but  results 
are  sure  to  come  in  time  through  the  right  kind  of 
cooperation. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  is  to  get  growers 
to  feel  that  the  organization  is  their  own.  Pronipt 
this  spirit  in  every  way  possible.    Do  as  liCtle 
talking  as  possible  yourself,  but  get  the  growers 
to  talk  and  commit  themselves  on  cooperation. 

Do  not  be  impatient  for  quick  results.    If  there 
are  no  other  cooperatives  near,  it  may  require  some 
time  to  convince  the  growers  of  the  value  of  co- 
operation.   If  successful  cooperatives  are  located 
nearby,  very  little  education  may  be  necessary.  Do 
not  be  discouraged  if  the  interest  is  weak  at  the 
start.    Be  sure  the  growers  understand  cooperation 
before  attempting  to  organize.    Delays  may  be  dis- 
couraging, but  a  failure  through  premature  organi- 
zation is  worse. 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  THE  ORGANIZATION  MEETIHQ 

After  you  are  sure  the  growers  are  ready  for 
organization,  you  should  call  a  meeting.    If  it  is  a 
loc€tl  association  you  are  trying  to  organize,  send 
out  a  notice  describing  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
to  €tll  the  growers  and  other  leaders  favorable  to  the 
cause. 

If  it  is  a  central  exchange  you  are  trying  to 
organize,  you  should  first  call  a  meeting  in  each 
community  and  get  each  one  to  appoint  a  committee 
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with  authority  to  act.    You  should  also  Invite  to 
this  meeting  a  representative  of  the  state  farm 
bureau  and  leaders  of  other  agricultural  organiza- 
tions »  a  state  marketing  official »  a  state  extension 
representative,  a  member  of  the  bankers*  associa- 
tion, and  local  and  farm  press  representatives. 

Someone  should  have  a  definite  plan  worked  out 
In  advance  for  conducting  the  meeting,  which  should 
be  called  to  order  by  the  farm  bureau  president  or 
other  capable  leader.    He  should  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  and  suggest  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  secretary. 

Two  growers  should  be  ready  with  appropriate 
nominations.  This  may  seem  rather  arbitrary,  but 
It  will  appear  businesslike  and  will  bring  better 
results  than  If  the  nominations  are  made  off-hand 
after  the  meeting  starts.  Organization  meetings 
should  proceed  with  considerable  energy  If  they  are 
to  have  the  desired  effect  on  growers. 

After  the  preliminaries  are  out  of  the  way,  the 
meeting  should  be  addressed  by  some  good  speaker 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  methods  of  cooperation. 
He  should  explain  the  principles  of  cooperation,  the 
essentials  for  success,  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  cooperation.    He  should  Illustrate 
these  remarks  abundantly,  preferably  using  near-by 
associations  for  examples.   He  should  outline  briefly 
a  plan  of  organization  fitted  for  the  community  or 
district  under  consideration. 

After  this  address,  growers  and  others  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to  express 
their  views.    If  the  discussion  proves  to  be  favor- 
able, a  vote  should  be  taken.    If  this  vote  favors 
organization,  the  chairman  should  ask  someone  to 
make  a  motion  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  a  plan  of  organization  and  present  it 
at  a  later  meeting. 

Under  some  conditions,  it  might  be  well  to  give 
the  committee  authority  to  complete  the  Incorpora- 
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tion  of  the  assooiatlon  and  to  oonduot  a  BMberahip 
oaapaign.   Xbo  loador  aay  bave  tba  porsonnol  of  this 
ooHBittoo  in  mlDA  in  advance. 

A  groat  deal  will  depend  upon  this  coHBittee. 
The  most  capable  growers  should  be  placed  on  it. 
They  should  represent  fairly  well  the  different  parts 
of  the  territory*  and  they  should  be  men  who  will 
work  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  secretary  should  take  coflq;ilete  minutes  of 
the  meeting,  recording  all  motions  and  the  names  of 
the  persons  who  made  and  seconded  them.   His  minutes 
should  CJ.S0  state  whether  the  votes  were  unanimous  or 
otherwise,  and  should  Include  the  full  names  and 
addresses  of  men  c^pointed  on  committees  and  of  the 
growers  and  others  in  attendance. 

DIVILOPIMQ  THI  PLAH  OF  0R6AHIZATI0H 

The  organisation  committee  should  begin  work 
at  once.   The  plan  should  be  completed  and  presented 
for  adoption  before  the  interest  wanes  and  before 
the  opposition  has  time  to  influence  growers. 

If  possible,  the  leader  should  have  a  suggestive 
form  of  organisation  ready.   He  should  emphasise  the 
fact  that  this  plan  was  prepared  in  advance  only  to 
save  time.    The  plan  must  be  adapted  to  the  com- 
modity and  to  the  community,  and  the  leader  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  a  number  of  changes  are 
desired.    Often  very  valuable  suggestions  are  made 
by  growers  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  cooperative 
methods.   Allow  any  reasonble  changes  to  be  made, 
for  this  will  help  to  make  the  growers  feel  that  the 
plan  is  their  own,  but  use  your  utmost  influence 
to  prevent  changes  that  will  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  cooperation  outlined  in  the  preceding 
lesson. 

The  committee  will  need  to  decide  on  the  general 
form  of  organization  and  prepare  by-laws,  a  con- 
tract, membership  note  or  capital  stock  forms,  and 
an  application  for  a  charter. 
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Corporation  or  Partnership  Form  of  Organlgatlon 

One  of  the  first  things  for  the  committee  to 
decide  Is  whether  the  association  shall  be  a  cor- 
poration or  a  partnership.   By  all  means »  Incorporate 
the  assoclatlcnt  for  In  a  corporation,  the  associa- 
tion has  a  legal  standing  and  each  grower's  liability 
Is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  capital  stock  or 
other  Investment,  while  In  an  unincorporated  asso- 
ciation, which  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  Is  a  partner- 
ship, each  member  can  be  held  liable  for  all  of  the 
obligations  of  the  association. 

What  Kind  of  a  Corporation  Is  Best? 

The  kind  of  corporation  which  should  be  formed 
will  depend  on  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  needs 
of  the  business  to  be  conducted. 

Form  for  Shipping  and  Marketing  Organization 

The  non-profit,  non-stock  form  of  corporation 
Is  best  for  car-lot  marketing  associations  at  a 
distance  from  the  market,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Such  associations  are  purely  service  or- 
ganizations and  are  Interested  only  In  collecting 
a  sufficient  handling  charge  to  meet  expenses  and 
provide  for  reserve  and  equipment.    This  Is  easily 
accomplished  under  most  non-profit  laws. 

2.  A  non-stock  corporation  can  be  formed  much 
easier  and  with  less  "red  tape"  than  a  capital  stock 
corporation  In  most  states. 

3.  A  non-stock  organization  can,  through  proper 
provisions  In  the  by-laws,  exercise  better  control 
over  Its  membership,  while  It  Is  difficult  or  Im- 
possible to  prevent  the  transfer  of  stock  In  a  capital 
stock  corporation.   Thus,  there  Is  much  more  danger 
of  a  capital  stock  corporation  passing  Into  the 
control  of  disinterested  or  opposing  parties  than 
In  the  case  of  a  non-stock  association. 

4.  In  a  non-stock  corporation,  the  one-member 
one-vote  principle  can  easily  be  followed.    In  a 
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capital  stock  corporation,  state  laws  usually  permit 
voting  according  to  the  number  of  shares  of  stock. 

5.  The  corporation  laws  of  some  states  permit 
ciumilative  voting  in  capital  stock  corporations, 
which  is  a  most  dangerous  principle  for  cooperative 
associations.   A  non-profit  corporation,  by  adopting 
the  one-member  one-vote  principle,  can  avoid 
cumulative  voting. 

6.  A  non-stock  corporation  has  a  better  legal 
position  than  a  capital  stock  corporation.  The 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  appears  to  give  some  immunity 
to  cooperatives  and  the  Capper- Volstead  Law  is  quite 
clear  in  this  regard. 

7.  There  are  no  income  taxes  to  pay  under  a  non- 
stock form  of  organization,  provided  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  conducted  €ts  such.  Any  amounts  retained 
as  reserve  or  for  a  revolving  fund  should  be  carried 
on  the  books  as  obligations  to  growers,  which  is 
what  they  really  are  in  any  case. 

8.  There  are  no  capital  stock  or  excise  taxes  to 
pay  for  a  non-stock  corporation,  whereas,  many 
states  require  such  taxes  from  capital  stock 
organizations. 

9.  There  are  fewer  reports  to  make  to  state  and 
national  authorities  for  a  non-stock  than  for  a 
capital  stock  association. 

10.  A  non-stock  corporation  can,  in  most  states, 
be  quickly  and  easily  incorporated  before  the  organi- 
zation campaign;  whereas,  in  many  states  capital 
stock  corporations  must  have  a  certain  proportion 
of  stock  subscribed  and  paid  in  before  application 
can  be  filed  for  a  charter. 

In  many  states,  three  persons  may  form  a  non- 
stock association  and  secure  a  charter.    Thus,  a 
non-stock  organization  can  be  formed  easily  in 
advance  of  the  membership  campaign  and  growers  can 
take  out  membership  and  sign  a  contract  directly 
with  a  going  corporation,  all  of  which  gives  an 
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assoolatlon  a  better  legal  status  in  any  future 
questions  that  may  €a*lse  regarding  contracts,  than 
if  the  contracts  are  made  with  an  attorney  for  a 
corporation  that  is  later  to  be  formed. 

While  a  non-stock  association  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, a  capital  stock  organization  can  readily 
be  used  for  marketing  purposes.    If  there  is  not  a 
suitable  non-stock  law  in  your  state,  you  should 
incorporate  under  a  capital  stock  plan.    It  probably 
will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  to  organize  and 
operate  under  this  plan,  but  the  same  cooperative 
principles  can  be  followed. 

Each  grower  can  be  sold  one  share  of  common  stock 
to  carry  out  the  one-member  one-vote  principle. 
Membership  notes  can  be  used  if  desired,  and  a 
revolving  plan  of  financing  can  be  employed.  About 
the  only  important  change  in  the  charter  necessary 
is  to  substitute  for  the  article  on  membership  an 
article  providing  for  the  purchase,  ownership,  and 
transfer  of  stock.    All  the  other  articles  can 
remain  practically  the  same. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  state 
that  with  many  banks,  capital  stock  associations 
will  likely  have  a  better  credit  rating,  since  most 
banks  are  accustomed  to  doing  business  with  stock 
corporations. 

Plan  for  a  Local  Association 

If  it  is  simply  a  local  association  you  wish  to 
organize,  the  procedure  is  fairly  simply.  The 
by-laws  and  contract  in  the  supplement  are  offered 
for  your  guidance  in  developing  such  an  association. 
It  may  be  that  you  will  wish  to  affiliate  the  associa- 
tion later  with  state  or  national  associations  and 
your  contract  or  by-laws  should  authorize  the 
directors  to  affiliate  the  association  in  any  lawful 
manner,  when  in  their  Judgment  greater  efficiency 
in  marketing  products  or  purchasing  supplies  will 
thereby  result. 
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Reorganlging  Other  Associations 

Sometimes  a  local  association  which  is  not  truly 
cooperative  is  found  in  a  community.    The  question 
then  arises  as  to  whether  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  change  the  policies  of  such  an  association  or 
form  an  entirely  new  one*    If  the  growers  will  make 
the  proper  changes,  including,  perhaps,  the  adoption 
of  new  by-laws  and  a  new  marketing  contract,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  reorganize  such  an  association.  Bat 
if  the  opinion  seems  to  be  badly  divided,  or  if  the 
spirit  of  true  cooperation  does  not  seem  to  exist, 
it  will  be  best  to  organize  an  entirely  new 
association. 

Form  for  Storage  Plant s>  Wholesale  Houses, 
and  So  On 

For  storage  plants,  canneries,  by-product  fac- 
tories, wholesale  houses,  and  other  associations, 
for  which  a  permanent  and  uniform  financing  plan  is 
essential,  it  is  practically  necessary  to  organize 
as  a  capital  stock  corporation  and  sell  stock  to  the 
growers. 

If  such  associations  are  to  gain  the  immunity 
granted  by  the  national  Capper-Volstead  law,  they 
must  be  organized  along  the  following  lines: 

They  must  adopt  the  one-member  one-vote 
principle. 

They  must  not  conduct  over  half  the  business 
with  non-members  • 

No  member  must  have  more  than  (1,000  invested 
in  the  association.    The  latter  requirement  is  work- 
ing a  hardship  upon  many  cooperatives,  since  in  many 
committees  it  is  impossible  to  accumulate  sufficient 
capital  if  investments  are  limited  to  (1,000.  Many 
leaders  feel  very  strongly  that  this  section  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Law  should  be  changed  so  as  to 
permit  larger  investments. 
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In  such  associations »  voting  can  be  allowed 
according  to  the  stock  owned,  or  If  It  Is  desired 
to  follow  the  one-member  one- vote  principle,  this 
can  be  accomplished  either  by  selling  all  members 
an  equal  amount  of  stock,  or,  in  some  states,  by 
selling  one  share  of  common  stock  with  voting  power 
to  each  grower  and  the  rest  In  preferred  stock 
without  voting  power.    In  some  states,  however, 
the  law  allows  one  vote  for  each  shcu^e  of  stock, 
preferred  or  common. 

A  plan  of  financing  as  described  in  Lesson  12  can 
be  adopted  for  such  associations  and  the  money  thus 
raised  may  be  placed  directly  in  a  revolving  fund 
and  credited  as  an  obligation  to  growers,  or  it  can 
be  used  to  purchase  additional  stock  for  the  growers 
on  a  revolving  plan. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OR  EXCHANGE 

Some  leaders  seem  to  believe  it  is  advisable  to 
organize  local  associations  and  allow  these  to 
operate  independently  for  a  while  before  federating 
them  into  an  exchange.    If  there  are  not  enough 
local  associations  to  form  a  successful  exchange, 
it  will  be  best  to  allow  the  locals  to  operate  inde- 
pendently until  there  are.    But  if  enough  tonnage 
is  available  to  insure  a  successful  exchange,  it 
will  usually  be  best  to  federate  the  locals  at  the 
beginning  and  thus  get  them  accustomed  to  working 
together  from  the  start. 

It  is  usually  much  easier  to  get  a  new  associa- 
tion to  cooperate  than  one  which  hCLS  been  operating 
independently.   After  a  period  of  separate  existence, 
the  manager  and  officers  are  likely  to  become  more 
or  less  independent  and  feel  that  their  positions 
will  become  less  influential  or  remunerative  if  the 
local  Joins  a  central  association  than  by  continuing 
alone.    Furthermore,  such  associations  are  more 
likely  to  withdraw  from  the  exchange  on  slight 
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provocation  than  if  they  are  affiliated  with  the 
exchange  from  the  start. 

In  forming  a  centred,  exchange,  the  question  will 
early  arise  as  to  how  the  locals  shall  be  affiliated 
with  the  central.    There  are  three  possible  methods, 
as  follows: 

1.  Form  one  corporation  for  entire  district 

2.  Form  local  associations  and  federate  these 
into  an  exchange 

3.  Have  growers  Join  both  local  association 
and  central  exchange 

1.  One  Corporation  for  Entire  District 

One  strongly  centralized  exchange  can  be  formed 
for  the  entire  district,  and  the  by-laws  can  provide 
for  local  units.   Under  this  plan,  the  local  units 
will  get  all  of  their  authority  from  the  central 
exchange  instead  of  from  the  state.    The  central 
exchange  will  own  all  the  property  and  have  con^lete 
charge  of  the  finances  and  affairs  of  the  locals. 

The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  organizations 
in  the  East,  is  organized  on  this  plan.    It  covers 
two  coiinties  and  has  36  local  units.   Each  unit  has 
a  local  committee  which  is  accountable  to  the  central 
board  of  directors*    All  property  is  owned  by  the 
central  exchange,  which,  however,  does  not  represent 
large  investments  aside  from  the  exchange  office 
building  at  Onley. 

Such  strongly  centralized  associations  require 
particularly  expert  management,  especially  in  the 
early  stages.    An  immense  amount  of  detailed  work 
must  be  directed  by  the  manager  at  the  start,  and 
this  is  the  time  of  greatest  difficulty  -  when  the 
growers  least  understand  cooperation  and  are  likely 
to  expect  too  much.    Few  men  can  successfully  manage 
such  an  association  in  its  earlier  stages.    If  such 
associations  can  be  guided  through  the  early  stages 
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sucoessftilly,  they  can  develop  into  very  strong 
organizations. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  organization  are: 

a.  Strong  central  control 

b.  Little  tendency  for  the  locals  to  withdraw 
on  slight  provocation 

The  disadvantages  are: 

a«  The  plan  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  sense 
of  local  responsibility  necessary  for  the  best 
results 

b.    The  stronger  locals  must  help  carry  the  risks 
and  mistakes  of  the  weaker  ones.    However »  the 
better  results  secured  through  larger  control  over 
the  commodity  probably  offset  any  disadvantages 

Strongly  centralized  associations  spread  over  a 
wide  territory  are  proving  successful  for  seeds, 
grains »  tobacco,  and  like  products,  and  there  may 
be  instances  in  which  they  are  advisable  for  rela- 
tively small  and  compact  fruit  and  vegetable 
producing  sections.    But  for  general  purposes,  the 
writer  does  not  advise  this  plan.    Fruits  and 
vegetables,  because  of  their  perishable  nature, 
require  quick  and  prompt  handling,  and  greater  local 
control  is,  therefore,  necessary.    The  relatively 
large  risks  involved  make  it  advisable  for  each 
local  association  to  assume  its  own  responsibility 
in  a  large  measure* 

2.  Federate  Local  Associations  into  Central 
Exchange 

A  second  plan  consists  in  first  organizing  a 
series  of  local  associations  and  then  federating 
these  into  an  exchange.    The  Michigan  Potato  Growers 
Exchange  was  formed  under  this  plan.  Twenty-eight 
locals  were  organized  in  the  fall  of  1918,  and  these 
were  immediately  federated  into  the  Michigan  Potato 
Growers  Exchange. 
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Under  this  plan,  each  grower  Joins  his  local, 
furnishes  his  sh€a*e  of  the  finances  for  it,  and 
executes  a  contract  with  his  local  for  standardizing 
and  selling  his  products.    The  locals,  in  turn. 
Join  the  exchange,  help  to  finance  it,  and  execute  a 
contract  covering  the  products  they  control. 

The  Disadvantages  of  This  Plan  -  a.    It  is  a 
little  too  loose.    If  the  locals  are  formed  in  advance 
and  not  immediately  federated  into  an  exchange,  it 
will  be  more  or  less  difficult  to  federate  them. 

b.  There  is  always  considerable  danger  of  the 
locals  withdrawing  from  the  exchange  on  slight 
provocation  and  continuing  a  separate  existence  or 
making  other  affiliations. 

A  number  of  exchanges  organized  on  this  plan  are 
compelled  to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  and  funds  each  year  in  holding  various  local 
associations  in  line. 

The  California  Fruit  Orowers*  Exchange  and  Gulf 
Citrus  Exchange  have  overcome  this  difficulty  to  a 
large  extent  by  describing  the  marketing  plan  of 
the  exchange  in  the  contract  and  specifying  that  the 
products  are  to  be  marketed  through  the  exchange. 
With  this  provision,  the  contract  is  not  binding  on 
a  grower  if  his  local  association  withdraws  from 
the  central  exchange.    It  is  thus  difficult  for  an 
association  to  proceed  independently  in  case  it 
withdraws  and  the  tendency  to  withdraw  on  slight 
provocation  is,  therefore,  largely  removed. 

c.  In  many  associations  organized  on  this  plan, 
the  contracts  are  not  rigidly  enforced. 

No  association  can  expect  to  live  if  it  becomes 
loose  in  contract  enforcement.   Under  this  plan,  the 
locals  would  have  to  enforce  the  contracts.  The 
local  board  of  directors  will  often  hesitate  to  do 
this,  both  because  they  do  not  wish  to  arouse  fac- 
tional strife  and  because  their  finances  sometimes 
will  not  permit. 
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The  Advantage  of  This  Plan — This  plan  is  prob- 
ably best,  everything  considered,  for  exchanges 
loosely  spread  over  a  relatively  large  area  where 
the  conditions  vary  in  the  different  communities  and 
in  the  commodities  handled.    Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  locals  need  more  authority  than  in  a 
more  compact  producing  district* 

3.  Affiliate  with  Both  Local  Association  and 
Central  Exchange 

There  is  a  third  plan  of  affiliation  which,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  combines  the  valuable  features 
of  the  two  preceding  plans  and  avoids  their  dis- 
advantages.   This  plan  is  especially  adapted  to 
districts  where  fairly  uniform  conditions  prevail 
or  where  the  production  is  concentrated  in  a  rather 
compact  area. 

Under  this  plan,  the  local  association  and 
central  exchange  are  separately  incorporated.  Each 
grower  Joins  both  associations  directly  and  gives 
his  note  or  other  form  of  security  to  his  local 
association.    The  local  association,  in  turn, 
assists  in  financing  the  central  exchange,  either 
on  a  uniform  plan  for  all  locals  or  in  proportion  to 
membership  or  tonnage.    The  grower  directly  con- 
tracts with  the  central  exchange  for  standardizing 
and  marketing  his  products. 

This  plan  contemplates  the  locals  as  assembling 
associations,  and  the  central  as  a  standardizing 
and  selling  agency,  which  is  what  both  are  in  practice 
anirway,  no  matter  how  organized. 

This  plan  tends  to  make  each  grower  feel  more 
intimately  a  part  of  the  central  association  than  if 
his  membership  is  indirect. 

There  is  not  so  much  tendency  for  locals  to 
withdraw  for  slight  provocation  under  this  plan  as 
under  plan  No.  2.    If  a  local  withdraws,  it  must 
practically  reorganize  its  entire  operations,  in- 
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eluding  the  signing  up  of  new  contracts  with  growers. 
Under  these  circumstances »  a  local  will  not  be  likely 
to  withdraw  except  for  real  cause. 

The  plan  encourages  a  close  bond  of  unity  between 
the  local  and  central  organizations  and  discourages 
withdrawals,  both  of  which  are  objects  which  all 
true  cooperators  should  constantly  strive  for. 

The  centred,  exchange  will  be  more  likely  to 
enforce  contracts  than  the  various  locals »  and 
growers  are  likely  to  hesitate  more  in  breaking  a 
contract  with  a  strong  central  exchange  than  with  a 
weak  local,  especially  with  a  legal  form  of  contract 
and  rigid  policy  of  enforcement.    This  plan,  further- 
more, avoids  the  necessity  of  making  a  second  set  of 
contracts  between  the  locals  and  the  exchange,  which 
requires  considerable  time  and  always  raises 
questions  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Under  this  plan  it  is  also  quite  easy  to  organize 
additional  locals  at  any  time,  and  the  whole  organi- 
zation is  entirely  completed  when  the  cainpaign  is 
ended. 

By-laws  and  contract  for  an  exchange  organized 
under  this  plan  are  presented  in  connection  with 
this  lesson. 

LEGAL  ADVICE  FOR  THE  ORQANIZATION  COMIilTIBE 

After  the  committee  has  agreed  on  a  plan  and  put 
the  details  in  the  best  form  possible,  they  should 
place  the  material  in  the  hands  of  a  competent 
attorney.    If  no  cooperative  associations  have 
previously  been  formed  in  your  immediate  vicinity, 
you  may  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  an 
attorney  who  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  co- 
operative principles  to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  you.    In  this  case,  you  should  get  advice  from 
an  outside  attorney. 

Some  attorneys  will  wish  to  organize  your  asso- 
ciation on  the  same  principles  as  an  ordinary  business 
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corporation.    Be  sure  to  see  to  it  that  in  arranging 
the  papers,  the  attorney  does  not  violate  any  of 
the  essential  principles  of  cooperation. 


HOW  TO  ADOPT  THE  ORGANIZATION  PLAN 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  put  their 
plan  into  effect  as  promptly  as  possible.    If  they 
have  proper  authority,  they  can  incorporate  the 
association  and  conduct  the  membership  campaign 
without  further  meetings.    It  is  usually  better, 
however,  to  have  a  ratification  meeting.    Invite  to 
this  meeting  the  same  persons  as  before  and  any 
others  that  may  have  shown  interest  since  the  previous 
meeting. 

The  same  officers  should  serve  as  at  the  first 
meeting.    The  committee  should  itself  present  the 
plan*    Outside  persons  should  take  part  in  the 
discussion  when  their  advice  is  needed,  but  otherwise 
they  should  encourage  the  growers  to  take  the 
initiative. 

If  reasonable  changes  are  desired,  which  do  not 
interfere  with  the  principles  of  cooperation,  by 
all  means  allow  them.    It  often  happens  that  some 
change  will  be  desired  which  will  be  a  violation  of 
some  cooperative  principle.    Use  your  influence 
against  such  a  move.    Get  the  growers  to  adopt  a  plan 
which  is  100^  cooperative.    Use  your  influence  to 
prevent  any  reservations. 

As  in  the  previous  meeting,  the  secretary  should 
record  carefully  all  the  details. 

After  the  plan  has  been  fully  discussed,  a  vote 
should  be  taken  on  ratification.    If  favorable,  a 
committee  previously  decided  upon  should  be 
appointed,  with  authority  to  Incorporate  the  associ- 
ation and  conduct  the  campaign* 
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HOW  TO  HCORPORATE 


In  Muqr  states,  only  three  persons  are  necessary 
to  font  a  corporation.    They  Bust  file  an  application 
which  gives  the  naae,  place  of  business,  naiaes  of 
■embers  of  first  board  of  directors,  and  the  objects 
of  the  association*    This  application  is  usually 
filed  with  the  secretary  of  state,  together  with  a 
fee,  and  the  secretary  in  tioe  forwards  the  charter 
which  authorises  the  association  to  do  business  as 
a  corporation. 

In  case  of  capital  stock  corporations,  as  pre- 
viously mentioned,  many  states  require  that  a  certain 
part  of  the  stock  be  sold  and  that  a  given  proportion 
of  this  be  paid  in  before  an  application  can  be  filed. 
In  this  case,  the  growers  should  appoint  an  attorney 
and  place  him  under  bond. 

The  subscriptions  and  contracts  for  marketing 
are  then  executed  for  the  proposed  association  in 
his  name  and  he  assigns  the  subscriptions  and 
contracts  to  the  corporation  when  organised. 

The  proper  procedure  for  incorporation  varies 
in  the  different  states  and  competent  legal  advice 
should  be  secured  on  this  point. 


If  the  proper  ground  work  has  not  already  been 
laid,  the  organisation  committee  may  need  to  do 
further  educational  work.    The  nature  and  extent 
of  this  will  depend  upon  conditions.    In  some 
loc€^.ities,  liberal  newspaper  publicity  would  be 
advisable,  while  in  others^it  would  not  be.  Circu- 
lars, maps,  and  charts  often  can  be  of  material 
assistance  in  conducting  meetings.    Especially  is 
this  true  when  organising  a  central  exchange* 

If  a  series  of  locals  is  being  formed,  a  meeting 
should  be  held  in  each  loo€^.  comimmity  Just  previous 
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to  the  organization  campaign.  Contract  and  member- 
ship blanks  and  notes  should  always  be  on  hand  so  as 
to  sign  up  as  many  members  at  meetings  as  possible. 
Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  practically  complete  the 
organiz^ation  of  a  local  at  a  meeting. 

In  organizing  a  district »  special  editions  of 
newspapers  can  often  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
organization  committee  can  ftimish  a  large  mailing 
list  and»  for  an  edition  of  this  kind,  the  managing 
editor  can  usually  get  plenty  of  advertising 
Publishers  can  make  a  fair  profit  out  of  such  editions 
and  will,  therefore,  gladly  print  them.  Such 
editions,  besides  containing  some  local  news,  can 
be  filled  with  information  favoring  the  cooperative 
movement . 

If  it  is  felt  that  some  growers  might  not  other- 
wise fully  understand  the  objects  of  the  association, 
it  will  be  well  to  send  out  two  or  three  letters  to 
prospective  members  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  a 
short  time  before  they  are  solicited  for  membership. 

Whom  to  Select  for  Solicitors 

Some  growers  will  not  attend  meetings  or  read 
printed  material  and  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  visit 
them  in  person  and  explain  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
posed association.    Only  actual  growers  should  be 
selected  for  soliciting  work.    They  should  be  men  of 
good  standing  in  the  community  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  cooperation. 

In  organizing  an  exchange,  it  is  better  to 
develop  a  few  good  men  and  use  them  in  organizing  all 
of  the  local  associations  than  to  develop  a  new  set 
of  men  for  organizing  each  local.    It  is  difficult 
to  find  men  well  suited  for  this  work,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  train  them.    Furthermore,  new  men  become 
discouraged  much  more  easily  than  seasoned  men. 

School  of  Instruction  for  Solicitors 

A  school  of  instruction  should  be  conducted  for 
the  solicitors  previous  to  the  organization  campaign. 
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Some  leader  who  thoroughly  understands  cooperation 
in  general  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  plan  of 
organization  to  be  followed »  should  explain  this  in 
detail  to  the  solicitors.    The  solicitors  should 
be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  on  points  they  do  not 
fully  understand.    The  leader  should  tell  them  what 
questions  are  likely  to  be  asked  and  how  to  answer 
them.    Sometimes  it  is  advisable  for  a  trained 
solicitor  to  accompany  a  new  man  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  field. 


After  signing  up  as  many  members  as  possible  at 
meetings  and  in  all  other  ways,  the  remaining 
prospects  should  be  visited  one  by  one.    It  is  far 
better  to  visit  them  on  their  farms  than  on  the  road, 
in  town,  at  church,  or  at  a  public  sale.    A  grower  who 
is  familiar  with  the  community  and  personally 
acquainted  with  the  growers  should  accompany  the 
solicitor  and  introduce  him.    The  driver  should,  of 
course.  Join  the  association  in  advance.    A  good 
driver  will  not  say  too  much,  but  he  can  be  of  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  to  the  solicitor  by  saying  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

A  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  sign  up 
growers  producing  high  quality  products.    It  is  far 
more  important  to  control  the  products  of  high 
quality  than  to  control  the  entire  tonnage.  There 
may  actually  be  some  poor  quality  tonnage  which 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  Join  the  association. 

The  solicitor  should  have  his  papers  in  as  con- 
venient form  as  possible  so  as  not  to  confuse  pros- 
pective members.    A  set  of  by-laws  should  be  carried 
along  in  order  to  explain  questions  which  may  arise. 

In  organizing  non-profit  associations,  member- 
ship should  be  provided  for  in  the  contract.  With 
this  provision,  only  two  signatures  are  necessary, 
one  to  the  contract  and  one  on  the  membership  note. 
There  should  be  as  few  signatures  as  possible. 
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In  organizing  capital  stock  associations »  only 
two  signatures  are  necessary,  one  to  the  contract  and 
the  other  to  the  stock  subscription  blank.    If  a 
check  or  note  is  given  in  payment  for  stock,  this 
will,  of  course,  necessitate  a  third  signature. 
Blank  notes  and  checks  should  be  carried  for  this 
purpose.    A  copy  of  the  contract  and,  if  possible, 
the  by-laws,  should  be  left  with  each  grower. 


After  the  organization  campaign,  it  is  often 
advisable  to  call  a  meeting  in  each  conmunity  to 
inform  the  growers  of  the  results  and  explain  to 
them  very  frankly  their  responsibilities  in  making 
the  new  association  a  success. 

If,  in  any  community,  a  sufficient  tonnage  has 
not  been  signed  to  insure  a  successful  local,  it 
shotild  be  discontinued  and  the  notes  and  contracts 
returned  to  the  growers. 

In  some  states,  especially  for  capital  stock 
associations,  it  is  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of 
stockholders  to  elect  directors  and  officers. 


The  leaders  of  each  local  association  should  be 
supplied  with  membership  blanks  and  contracts  so 
that  new  members  can  be  accommodated  any  time  they 
wish  to  Join.    Frequently,  after  a  season  of  success, 
another  membership  campaign  can  be  conducted  with 
excellent  results* 


HOW  TO  CONDUCT  THE  PINAL  MEETING 


SUBSEQUENT  ORGANIZATION  WORK 
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MAHAQEMEHT  PLANS 


After  a  cooperative  is  properly  organized »  the 
work  is  only  half  done.    A  capable  manager  must 
be  selected  and  he  and  the  traders  must  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  insure  the  success  of  the 
organization.    Just  what  this  policy  should  be  will» 
of  course »  depend  upon  conditions.    But  how  may 
those  conditions  be  Judged? 

The  next  lesson  treats  of  this  subject  and  gives 
in  detail  the  management  plans  that  have  been  most 
useful  in  bringing  about  success. 


GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 

capital  stock  corporation.    An  organization  formed 
under  the  authority  of  a  state  charter,  with  member- 
ship indicated  by  the  issuance  of  shares  of  stock 
on  which  it  is  expected  that  dividends  will  be  paid. 

federate,  v.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  to  combine 
several  organizations  into  a  larger  organization, 
which  will  serve  to  further  the  objects  of  the  smaller 
individual  organizations. 

Incorporate,  v.    To  form  into  a  legal  corporation. 

ratification,  n.    The  act  of  confirming  or  approv- 
ing. 

revolving  fund.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  a  sum  of 
money  set  aside  by  a  cooperative  association  to  be 
used  as  a  reserve  fund.    The  money  is  accumulated  by 
deducting  a  percentage  of  the  returns  from  all 
shipments  until  the  fund  is  deemed  large  enough, 
after  which  the  amounts  deducted  are  returned  to  the 
contributors.    Thus,  there  is  money  constantly 
added  to  this  fund,  and  after  it  has  reached  the 
proper  size,  there  is  money  constantly  deducted. 
Hence,  it  is  given  the  name  of  "revolving  fund." 


Note:    This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  LESSON  13 


As  soon  as  you  have  nastered  this  leaaon,  anawer  theaa  quaationa  and 
snliBit  your  anawara  to  The  Aaerican  Inatituta  of  Agricultura,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  grading  or  corraction. 

Do  not  fail  to  writa  your  naae,  addraaa,  and  niatriculation  number 
plainly  on  each  aat  of  anawara  you  sand.    Ba  aura  to  give  the  number  or 
latter  of  the  leaaon,  and  the  number  of  each  queation  anawered.   Vrite  tht 
question  in  full  before  writing  the  answer.   Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  anawer  to  tho  length  indicated,  if  poaaible.   Uat  a  typewriter, 
if  you  haTe  one. 

Anawer  all  questions.   If  any  art  omitted,  the  omission  will  count 
against  you. 

I«        Name  the  four  things  that  must  be  done  by  a 

leader  to  Insure  success  of  an  organization 
campaign. 

II.  In  making  a  survey  of  the  community  to  de- 
termine whether  a  cooperative  is  likely  to 
be  successful,  what  eight  factors  must  be 
carefully  studied? 

III.  Suppose  you  are  attempting  to  organize  a 
central  exchange,  what  should  be  the  step 
taken  before  a  meeting  is  actually  called? 

IV.  Why  should  organization  proceed  without  delay 
after  a  survey  has  been  made? 

V.  Name  at  least  two  reasons  why  a  non-profit , 
non-stock  form  of  corporation  is  usuetlly  best 
for  car-lot  marketing  associations  at  a 
distance  from  markets? 

VI.  What  are  the  two  ways  used  for  organizing  a 
central  association  or  exchange? 

VII.  Name  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
strongly  organized  exchange  controlling 
shipping  for  an  entire  district. 

VIII.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
federating  local  associations  into  a  central 
exchange? 

IX.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
an  organization  plan  in  which  the  individual 
growers  Join  both  the  local  and  the  exchange? 

Z«        What  is  probably  the  best  way  to  insure  the 
success  of  solicitors  to  enroll  members? 
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DOCUMENTS  NEEDED  FOR  ORGANIZING 


The  by-laws,  contracts,  and  other  forms  presented 
in  this  supplement  are  intended  to  contain  only  the 
essential  principles  of  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations. ^No  one  set  of  papers  will  apply  to  all 
plans.    The  conditions  in  each  locality  must  be 
studied  separately  and  the  by-laws  and  contracts 
must  be  drawn  up  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the  existing 
conditions. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  NAME  -  The  name  of  this  organization 
shall  be  the  

Section  2.    PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  -  The  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  this  association 
shall  be  at  


The  objects  for  which  it  is  formed  arei 

To  be  an  agricultural  institution  instituted  for 

purposes  of  mutual  help  without  having  capital  stock 

and  not  to  be  conducted  for  a  profit ; 

To  promote  better  and  more  economical  methods 
of  production; 

To  encourage  uniformity  in  methods  of  production 
and  in  grading  and  packing  the  products  of  its 
members ; 

To  cooperate  and  affiliate  with  other  associa- 
tions or  corporations  engaged  in  similar  activities ; 

To  provide  agencies  by  which  its  members  may 
secure  the  best  results  and  the  lowest  possible 
costs  in  growing,  handling,  packing,  inspecting, 
processing,  storing,  transporting,  advertising, 
distributing,  and  marketing  their  products. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
OF  THE 


ARTICLE  II.  OBJECTS 
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To  purchase,  prepare,  or  manufacture  products 
for  its  members  on  a  cooperative  basis* 

To  cultivate  the  cooperative  spirit  in  its 
territory^ 

To  register »  acquire,  and  use  trade-marks  and 
other  emblems  to  distinguish  the  products  of  its 
members  from  those  of  other  parties ; 

To  enter  into,  make,  form,  or  carry  out  contracts 
with  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  association 
for  its  members ; 

To  acquire  and  operate  loading  stations,  packing 
houses,  and  other  property  necessary  for  the  best 
handling  and  disposition  of  the  products  of  its 
members;  and. 

To  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  formed,  and  to  do  any  and  all  things  incident  to 
the  above  objects* 


Section  1.    QUALIFICATIONS  -  Each  applicant 
shall  be  a  producer  of  fruits  or  other  farm  products 
on  a  commercial  basis,  or  a  land  owner  leasing  or 
renting  his  lands  on  a  share  basis* 

Each  applicant  shall  pay  the  membership  fee ; 
execute  a  contract  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  board 
of  directors,  to  market  through  the  association  the 
products  named  in  said  contract ;  and  contribute  his 
share  of  the  credit,  capital,  or  other  regular  in- 
vestment, as  decided  upon  by  the  board  of  directors* 

Enjoyment  of  membership  shall  continue  during 
good  standing  and  behavior  only. 

All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  2.    FEES  -  Each  applicant  for  member- 
ship shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  ($5),  to  be  used 


ARTICLE  III.  MEUBERSHIP 
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for  such  purposes  as  shall  be  deemed  neoessax^  and 
proper  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Each  applicant  for  membership  agrees  that  his 
initiation  fee  shall  become  and  remain  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  association  free  of  any  claim  or 
demand  upon  his  part,  and  constitutes  merely  evidence 
of  good  standing.    The  right  to  membership  is 
personal  and  not  a  property  right. 

Section  3.    MEMBERSHIP  NOT  TRANSFERABLE  - 
Membership  in  the  association  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable. 

Section  4.    The  voting  power  of  all  members 
shall  be  equal.    Each  member  shall  have  one  vote 
and  one  vote  only. 

Section  5.    TERMINATION  -  The  death  or  retire- 
ment of  a  member  from  the  business  of  farming  shall 
automatically  suspend  his  membership.    Any  member 
may  cancel  his  membership  at  his  option  when  the 
terms  of  his  contract  with  the  association  have  been 
met  and  after  all  indebtedness  due  from  such  member 
to  the  association  has  been  fully  paid. 

Members  may  be  expelled  from  membership  for 
breach  of  contract  or  for  acts  injurious  to  the 
association.   Three  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
or  any  officer  shall  notify  the  member  in  writing 
of  the  charges  against  him,  at  least  fifteen  days 
before  the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting,  when  the 
charges  shall  be  considered  by  the  board  of  directors. 
Upon  vote  by  two-thirds  of  all  the  directors,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final,  the  member  shall  be  denied 
further  use  of  membership  privileges,  except  to 
conclude  unfinished  transactions. 

Section  6.   Each  member  isigrees  that  his  member- 
ship shall  or  may  be  terminated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  subject 
to  the  liabilities  he  incurs  as  a  member. 
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ARTICLE  IV.    mBTIHQS  OF  MEHBSRS 


Section  1.    AMHUAL  MKKTINGS  -  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  members  shall  be  held  during  January  of  each 
eachyear*  the  exact  day»  hour,  and  place  to  be  decided 
by  the  board  of  directors.   The  annual  meeting  shall 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  annual 
reports  of  officers -and  employees,  for  the  election 
of  directors,  for  the  consideration  of  important 
questions  of  policy,  and  for  the  transaction  of  other 
business  which  may  properly  come  before  the  meeting. 

Hotlce  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  mailed  by 
the  secretary  to  each  member  at  his  last  address  of 
record  not  less  than  seven  days  previous  to  the  date 
of  said  meeting. 

Section  2.    SPECIAL  MEETINGS  -  Special  meetings 
of  the  members  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  presi- 
dent ;  by  the  request  of  a  maj  ority  of  the  board  of 
directors ;  or  by  a  request  of  twenty  per  cent  (20%) 
of  the  members  of  the  association.   A  notice  of  such 
special  meeting  shall  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  to 
each  member  at  his  last  address  of  record  at  least  five 
days  before  the  date  of  such  meeting,  which  notice 
shall  state  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Section  3.    ADJOURNED  MEETINGS  -  If  less  than  a 
quorum  shall  be  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  of  the  members,  said  meeting  may,  after  the 
lapse  of  at  least  one  hour,  be  adjourned  from  time 
to  time  or  from  day  to  day  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
members  present ;  after  three  consecutive  days, 
those  present  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Any  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present  may  also 
be  adjourned  until  such  time  or  upon  such  call  as  may 
be  determined  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present. 

At  any  adjourned  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is 
present,  any  business  may  be  transacted  which  might 
have  been  transacted  if  the  meeting  had  been  held  as 
originally  called. 
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Section  4.    ftUORUM  -  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting,  duly  called  and  held,  a  quorum  shall  consist 
of  20  per  cent  of  the  members  in  good  standing. 

Section  5.    ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  -  The  order  of 
business  at  the  annual  meeting  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  all  special  meetings  of  the  members,  shall  be  as 
follows: 

1.  Calling  of  roll 

2.  Proof  of  due  notice  of  meeting 

3*  Reading  and  disposal  of  any  imapproved 
minutes 

4.  Reports  of  officers  and  committees 

5.  Election  of  directors 
6*  Unfinished  business 
?•  New  business 

8.  Adjournment 


Section  1.    ELECTION  -  The  board  of  directors 
shall  consist  of  (seven)  members  to  be  elected  by 
majority  vote  at  the  annual  meeting  of  members  for  a 
term  of  one  year.    Directors  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  shall  have  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  for  the  iinexpired  terms 
at  any  regular  meeting  or  at  any  special  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  manner  provided  for  the 
original  election  of  directors. 

No  regular  employee  of  the  association  may  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Section  2.    REMOVAL  -  Any  director  of  the  asso- 
ciation may  for  cause,  at  any  regular  meeting  or  at  a 
special  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  be  removed 
from  office  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present.    Such  director  shall  be  notified  by  the 
secretary  of  the  proposed  meeting  to  hear  charges  at 
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least  ten  days  before  said  meetizig,  and  the  notice 
shall  specify  the  charges  to  be  presented*  Said 
director  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  appear  in  his 
own  defense,  either  by  person  or  attorney. 

Any  director  who  shall  engage  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing on  his  own  account  any  of  the  kinds  of  products 
or  supplies  handled  by  the  association  shall  forfeit 
his  right  to  office,  and  if  he  refuses  to  resign  shall 
be  removed  from  office. 

Section  3.    MKETIHGS  -  The  board  of  directors 
shall  hold  monthly  meetings  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  decided  by  the  directors,  and  they  may  hold 
special  meetings  at  any  time  upon  the  call  of  the 
president  or  upon  petition  of  one-third  of  the 
directors. 

Any  kind  of  business  may  be  transacted  at  a  special 
meeting.   No  notice  of  regular  meetings  shall  be 
necessary.   The  secretary  shall  notify  directors  of 
all  special  meetings  at  least  24  hours  in  advance. 
Attendance  at  any  special  meeting  by  a  director  shall 
constitute  waiver  of  the  required  notice. 

Section  4.    QUORUM  -  A  majority  of  the  board  of 
directors  shall  constitute  a  quonun  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting. 

Section  5.    POWERS  AND  DUTIES  -  The  board  of 
directors  shall  have  power  and  it  shall  be  their  duty: 

To  exercise  control  over  the  business  affairs  of 
the  association; 

To  make  rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent 
with  law  or  these  by-laws  for  the  guidance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  association  and  to  amend  or  appeal  same 
by  n»jority  vote ; 

To  borrow  money  for  the  association  to  carry  on 
its  business  and  to  give  the  association's  note,  deed, 
mortgage,  or  other  obligation  therefor; 

To  require  good  and  sufficient  corporation  fidel- 
ity bonds  of  officers  and  employees  who  handle  money, 
securities,  or  other  things  of  value: 
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To  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number  by  maj  ority 
vote  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  members. 

Section  6.    LIMITATION  OF  POWERS  -  Rules  and 
regulations  which  the  board  of  directors  shall  issue 
from  time  to  time  shall  constitute  by  reference  a  part 
of  these  by-laws  and  shall  be  binding  upon  the  members 
of  this  association  and  upon  anyone  doing  business 
with  this  association.    The  powers  of  all  officers 
and  agents  of  this  association  are  limited  powers  and 
any  acts  of  officers  or  agents  in  excess  of  their 
authority  shall  not  be  binding  upon  this  association. 

Section  7.    ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  -  The  order  of 
business  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  Reading  and  disposal  of  any  iinapproved 
minutes 

2.  Reports  of  officers 

3.  Reports  of  committees 

4.  Unfinished  business 
5«    New  business 

6.  Adjournment 


Section  1.    ELECTION  -  Within  ten  days  following 
each  annual  meeting,  the  directors  shall  hold  a  meet- 
ing and  shall  elect  a  president,  vice-president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer;  provided,  however,  that 
the  offices  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  may  be 
combined  into  that  of  secretary-treasurer  if  desired. 
The  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  may  also  be 
organized  into  those  of  recording  secretary  and 
financial  secretary  upon  the  option  of  the  board  of 
directors.    All  officers  shall  be  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  except  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
who  may  or  may  not  be  directors^   The  officers  shall 
assiame  their  duties  immediately  after  election* 
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Section  2.    DELEGA1CI0N  OF  POWERS  -  In  case  of 
the  absence  of  any  officer,  or  for  any  other  reason 
that  the  board  may  deem  sufficient »  the  board  of 
directors  may  delegate  the  powers  and  duties  of  such 
officer  to  any  other  officer  or  to  any  director  for 
a  stated  time,  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  entire 
board  of  directors  concurs  therein* 

Section  3*  REMOVAL  -  Any  officer  may  be  removed 
for  cause  In  the  same  manner  as  designated  In  Article 
V.  for  the  removal  of  directors. 

Section  4.   PRESIDEHT  -  The  President  shall : 

Preside  over  all  meetings  of  the  directors 
and  members ; 

In  case  of  a  tle»  cast  the  deciding  vote; 

Execute  personally  or  through  a  duly  author- 
ized representative  In  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion all  contracts 9  deeds »  certificates  of 
membership  or  other  Instruments  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors ; 

Have  general  supervision  and  administrative 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  association; 

Call  the  directors  or  members  together  In 
special  meetings  whenever  he  deems  It  necessary. 

Section  5.  VICE"PRESIDENT  -  In  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  president »  his  duties  shall  devolve 
upon  and  be  discharged  by  the  vice-president. 

Section  6.  SECRETARY  -  The  secretary  shall! 

Keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  the 
members ; 

Keep  the  corporate  seal  of  the  association 
and  affix  same  to  all  papers  requiring  a  seal ; 

Keep  an  account  of  the  members  of  the  as- 
sociation. Including  dates  of  admission,  pay- 
ment of  dues,  withdrawals,  and  rejections; 
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Serve  all  notices  required  by  law  or  by 
these  by-laws ;  in  case  of  his  absence,  inability » 
refusal  or  neglect  to  do  so,  then  such  notices 
may  be  served  by  any  person  thereiinto  directed 
by  the  president  or  vice-president  of  the 
association ; 

File  all  letters,  cashed  checks,  records 
and  other  valuable  material ; 

Present  to  the  board  of  directors  each 
month  a  statement  of  the  business  conditions  of 
the  association,  including  the  progress  during 
the  preceding  month; 

Attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion and  present  a  complete  record  of  the  previous 
year's  business. 

Section  7«    TREASURER  -  The  treasurer  shall: 

Receive  and  deposit  all  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion in  such  bank  or  other  depository  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  board  of  directors ; 

Deposit  all  fiinds  in  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  withdraw  therefrom  only  by  the  check 
of  the  association  signed  by  such  person  as 
shall  be  authorized  so  to  do  by  the  board  of 
directors ; 

Deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  association 
all  interest  received  on  fiinds  of  the 
association; 

Keep  an  accurate  account  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  and  submit  a  monthly  report  of 
same  to  the  board  of  directors,  or  oftener,  if 
requested ; 

Submit  a  complete  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
at  each  annual  meeting  of  members. 

ARTICLE  VII.    STANDARDIZATION  OF  PRODUCTS 

Section  1.  The  association  shall  make  provision 
for  inspection  service  or  shall  establish  packing 
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houses  at  convenient  places.    And  the  aembers  shall 
harvest  and  deliver  to  the  association  all  the 
products  specified  in  their  contracts,  in  season- 
able time  and  in  first-class  merchantable  condition. 

In  the  case  of  products  for  which  inspection 
service  is  provided,  the  grower  agrees  to  harvest, 
handle,  grade,  pack,  and  deliver  his  products  to 
one  of  the  receiving  stations  of  the  association  and 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  inspector.    In  the 
case  of  products  for  which  a  packing  house  is 
operated,  the  grower  agrees  to  harvest,  handle, 
and  deliver  his  products  to  the  packing  house  in 
good  merchantable  condition  and  to  allow  the  asso- 
ciation or  its  duly  authorized  agents  to  grade, 
pack,  and  standardize  his  products.    Any  loss 
occasioned  by  improper  harvesting,  handling,  grad- 
ing, or  packing,  on  the  part  of  the  grower,  shall  be 
borne  by  him. 

All  inspection  or  grading  and  packing  of  products 
shall  be  done  in  accordance  with  rules  and  regulations 
to  be  established  by  the  association  and  subject 
to  revision  from  time  to  time  as  conditions  shall 
seem  to  Justify. 


Section  1.    In  making  sales,  all  products  of  the 
same  grade  may  be  mingled  or  pooled  by  varieties,  or 
in  such  quantities,  or  for  such  periods,  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  decide,  and  all  growers  of  the 
same  grade,  for  a  given  pool,  shall  receive  the 
average  price  received,  less  handling  charges.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  made  to  the  growers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  returns  are  received  or  at  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  a  given  pool  extends.    In  case  of 
pools  extending  over  a  period  of  time,  partial 
payments  may  be  made  at  intervals  as  the  returns 
are  received,  the  amount  and  time  of  payment  to  be 
decided  by  the  board  of  directors. 
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ARTICLE  IX.    PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Section  1.    The  association  may  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  directors  ptirchase  supplies 
for  its  members  and  others.    So  far  as  possible, 
members  shall  be  encouraged  to  place  their  orders 
in  advance  for  such  supplies  and  accompany  same 
with  a  deposit.    The  association  may  also  carry  in 
stock  such  supplies  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the 
board  of  directors.    Supplies  ordered  in  advance 
may  be  handled  for  members  at  a  lower  service  charge 
than  supplies  carried  in  stock. 


Section  1.    HANDLING  CHARGES  -  For  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  association,  the 
board  of  directors  shall  have  authority  to  fix 
handling  charges  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  marketing  of  products.    Such  charges  shall  be 
fixed  on  as  fair  and  equitable  a  basis  as  is  possible 
and  shall  be  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time. 
Said  charges  shall  include  the  expenses  of  handling, 
storing,  and  distributing  supplies  and  the  handling, 
inspection,  grading,  packing,  storing,  and  metrket- 
ing  of  products,  including  the  overhead  expenses  of 
the  association  and  any  amoiints  which  can  be  charged 
for  services  by  agents  of  the  association. 

The  association  shall  keep  a  detailed  account 
of  the  transactions  of  members  and  if  the  amoiints 
collected  as  handling  charges  are  f oiind  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  be  more  than  is  needed  by  the 
association  for  rendering  its  services,  a  propor- 
tionate refund  shall  be  made. 

Section  2.  MEMBERSHIP  NOTE  -  Each  member  on 
Joining  the  association  shall  execute  a  demand  note 
without  interest  for  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00), 
payable  to  the  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  association  to  borrow  money  to  properly 
conduct  the  business  of  each  and  all  Its  members. 
The  association  may  use  said  note  as  collateral  and 
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also  as  indemnity  in  case  of  breach  of  the  marketing 
contract*    The  membership  notes  shall  be  returned 
to  members  when  the  revolving  fund,  described  in 
Section  3  hereof,  shall  equal  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Section  3*    REVOLVING  FUHD  -  For  purpose  of 
acquiring  property  and  acciumilating  a  working  fund, 
a  revolving  fund  shall  be  established*    An  amount 
not  to  exceed  5%  shall  be  deducted  from  the  net 
returns  from  products  marketed  through  the  associa- 
tion; and  said  amoimts  shall  be  placed  in  the  re- 
volving fund. 

When  the  revolving  fund  shall  have  equalled  the 
amount  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  by  the  board  of 
directors,  the  excess  acciumilated  thereafter  shall 
be  used  to  redeem  the  outstanding  interests  of  members 
in  the  revolving  fimd,  said  interests  to  be  redeemed 
in  the  order  of  their  creation  and  all  payments  to  be 
made  annually. 

Contributions  to  the  revolving  fund  shall  be 
credited  as  obligations  on  the  books  of  the  associa- 
tion.   Withdrawal  or  expulsion  of  a  member  shall  not 
affect  his  interest  in  the  revolving  fund  or  the 
time  or  conditions  of  redemption  thereof.    The  in- 
terests of  members  in  the  revolving  fund  shall  in 
all  cases  be  subordinate  to  the  obligations  of  the 
association  to  other  creditors. 


Section  1.    No  member  shall  market  products 
through  the  association  for  persons  not  members  Of 
the  association,  except  for  his  own  share-basis 
tenants. 

Section  2.    Each  member  shall  report  to  the 
association  when  requested,  such  information  con- 
cerning the  acreage,  varieties,  and  condition  of  his 
crops  as  the  association  or  its  agent  may  decide 
upon,  on  forms  to  be  provided  by  the  association. 
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Section  3*   Any  member  shall  have  the  right  to 
give  away,  or  retain  for  his  own  use»  such  of  his 
products  as  he  may  wish,  but  he  shall  not  make  sale 
of  crops  promised  by  contract  to  the  association 
to  any  outside  party  or  parties  for  resale,  except  on 
approval  of  the  association. 

Section  4.    Any  member  feeling  that  he  had  a 
grievance  or  cause  for  complaint,  may  appeal  to  the 
board  of  directors  or  to  the  members  at  any  regularly 
called  meeting* 

Section  5«   The  association  may  market  products 
and  purchase  supplies  for  members  of  other  associa- 
tions cooperating  with  it  on  the  same  terms  as  for 
members. 

ARTICLE  XII.    COOPERATION  AND  AFFILIATION 

The  association  shall  have  authority  to  cooper- 
ate and  affiliate  by  membership,  contract,  or 
otherwise,  with  other  associations,  corporations, 
or  individuals  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 
directors  greater  efficiency  will  thereby  result 
in  the  marketing  of  products  or  the  purchase  of 
supplies* 

ARTICLE  ZIII.    ACCOUNTINQ  AND  AUDITING 

Section  1.    The  association  shall  Install  such 
accoimting  system  and  office  equipment  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  business  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  manner* 

Section  2.    The  books  and  business  of  the  asso- 
ciation shall  be  audited  by  a  competent  accoiintant 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting*  A 
written  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  presented  in 
full  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting*  Special 
audits  may  be  made  in  addition  upon  order  of  the 
board  of  directors  or  upon  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting* 
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Section  3*   A  balance  sheet  showing  the  financial 
condition  of  the  association  shall  be  mailed 
annually  to  each  member  of  the  association. 

Section  4.    The  books  and  biisiness  of  the 
association  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  mem- 
bers at  any  time  within  reasonable  business  hours. 

ARTICLE  XIV.    FISCAL  YSAR 

Section  1*    The  fiscal  year  of  the  association 
shall  be  the  calendar  year. 

ARTICLE  ZV.    CORPORATE  SEAL 

Section  1.    The  board  of  directors  shall  provide 
a  suitable  seal  containing  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion, the  date  of  its  incorporation,  and  other 
appropriate  words  or  emblems. 

ARTICLE  ZVI.  AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.    The  articles  of  incorporation  and 
by-laws  of  the  association  may  be  amended  at  any 
regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  members,  provid- 
ing that  a  quorum  be  present  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present  vote  in  favor  of  said  amendment 
or  amendments. 

CONTRACT  BETWEEN  A  GROWER  AND  HIS 
LOCAL  ASSOCIATION 

Form  B  No. 

MARKETING  CONTRACT 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this 

 day  of  A.  D.  192  , 

between  the  

a  corporation  organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 

Laws  of  the  State  of  ,  having  its 

principal  office  in  the  City  of  , 

County  of  ,  and  State  of    » 

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ASSOCIATION),  and 
the  undersigned  grower  of  fruits  or  other  farm 

products,  residing  in  the  County  of   . 

and  State  of  ^  ,  (hereinafter  referred 

to  as  the  GROwjskj , 
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WITNESSETH:    THAT  WHEREAS,  it  has  been  deemed 
advantageous  and  advisable  by  the  parties  designated 
as  GROWER  or  GROWERS,  In  this  and  other  agreements 
genera).ly  similar  In  terms,  to  associate  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  collectively  meeting  and 
solving  the  problems  of  growers  of  fruit  and  other 
farm  products,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  more  orderly  and  efficient  methods  of 
standardizing,  marketing,  and  selling  such  products; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  THIS  AGREEMENT  FURTHER  WIT- 
NESSETH: That  for  and  In  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  One  Dollar  ($1.00),  the  receipt  of  which  Is 
hereby  acknowledged,  and  In  further  consideration 
of  the  fflutU€U.  covenants  and  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, and  of  similar  obligations  assumed  by 
other  members,  also  designated  as  GROWERS,  It  Is 
hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  as 
follows : 


The  GROWER  hereby  appoints  the  ASSOCIATION  his 
sole  and  exclusive  agent ,  coupling  such  agent  with 
a  direct  financial  Interest  as  the  common  agent  of 
other  growers  with  similar  agreements,  for  the 
handling,  standardizing,  and  marketing  of  all 

(except  products  sold  directly  to  consumers)  which 
may  be  grown,  owned,  or  controlled  by  the  GROWER, 
whether  as  landlord,  tenant,  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
land  now  or  later  owned  or  controlled  by  the  GROWER, 

situated  in  the  County  of   ; 

and  the  grower  authorizes  the  ASSOCIATION,  as  his 
agent,  to  warrant  and  pass  title  to  the  aforesaid 
products  to  parties  buyix^g  such  products  from  the 
ASSOCIATION,  and  to  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothe- 
cate all  or  any  portion  of  the  products  delivered  by 
the  GROWER  to  such  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or 
other  organizations,  upon  such  conditions  and  terms 
as  in  its  Judgment  will  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  GROWERS.    The  ASSOCIATION  agrees  to  act  as  such 
agent. 


It  is  understood  by  both  parties  that  the  market- 
ing plan  of  the  ASSOCIATION  is  part  of  a  general  plan, 
consisting  of  various  local  associations  and  the 
Exchange.    The  purpose  of  the  local  association, 
among  others,  is  to  receive,  handle,  inspect,  grade. 
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pack,  load,  and  ship  the  products  under  contract,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  Exchange,  among  others,  is  to  exer- 
cise supervision  over  all  standardization  of  products 
and  to  have  charge  of  the  sales  and  distribution 
service.    The  GROWER  approves  this  plan  and  desires 
to  assist  in  developing,  protecting,  promoting,  and 
furthering  it ;  and  it  is  therefore  agreed  that  the 
products  herein  named  are  to  be  marketed  by  the  ASSO- 
CIATION through  said  Exchange. 

TERMINATION  OF  CONTRACT 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  from  and  after.  ••••••••••  192.  • , 

unless  cancelled  by  written  notice  from  either  pcurty 
to  the  other  between  March  15  and  April  1  of  any  year 
after  the  first  three  years ;  provided  that  the 
GROWER  hereby  relinquishes  his  right  to  cancel  this 
contract ,  or  his  membership  in  the  ASSOCIATIMY,  as 
long  as  he  may  be  indebted  in  any  manner  to  the  ASSO- 
CIATION ;  such  right  to  cancellation  shall  furthermore 
be  subject  to  any  incomplete  sales  or  transactions 
covering  products  grown  the  previous  season  and  to  the 
liabilities  the  GROWER  assumes  as  a  member  of  the 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Signature  to  this  contract  constitutes  applica- 
tion by  the  GROWER  for  membership  in  the  ASSOCIATION 

and  the  •••••Exchange,  and  a  receipt  for  the 

membership  fees  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  mem- 
bership therein ;  the  GROWER  agrees  to  abide  by  the 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ASSOCIATION 
and  the*  ••••••••••  •Exchange  now  or  hereafter  in 

effect.,  all  of  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this 
contracts    The  GROWER  authorizes  the  ASSOCIATION  and 

 to  cooperate  or  affiliate  in  any 

lawful  manner  with  other  associations  or  corporations 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  more  efficient  methods 
of  marketing  the  aforesaid  products^    The  GROWER 
authorizes  the  ASSOCIATION  to  deduct  not  to  exceed 
50  cents  per  year  from  his  membership  dues  or  returns, 
for  subscription  to  the  official  organ  of  the^  ••••••• 

••••••••• • .Exchange* 

STANDARDIZATION 

The  ASSOCIATION  agrees  to  make  provision,  either 
directly  or  through  duly  authorized  agents,  for 
inspection  service,  or  to  establish  one  or  more  pack- 
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ing  houses  ;  and  the  GROWER  agrees  to  harvest  and 
deliver  to  the  ASSOCIATION,  all  the  products  named 
above,  in  seasonable  time  and  in  first-class 
merchantable  condition. 

In  the  case  of  products  for  which  inspection 
service  is  provided,  the  GROWER  agrees  to  harvest, 
handle,  grade,  and  pack  his  products,  to  deliver  same 
at  the  receiving  station  of  the  ASSOCIATION,  and  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  grad- 
ing of  said  products  ;  in  the  case  of  products  for  which 
a  packing  house  is  operated  the  GROWER  agrees  to 
harvest  and  deliver  his  products  to  the  packing  house 
in  good  merchantable  condition,  for  grading,  packing, 
and  standardizing  by  the  ASSOCIATION  or  its  author- 
ized agent.    Any  deduction,  charge,  or  loss  that  the 
ASSOCIATION  may  suffer  on  account  of  inferior  grade, 
pack,  or  condition  at  delivery  shall  be  charged 
against  the  GROWER  individually,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ASSOCIATION  as  to  grade,  pack,  classifi- 
cation, and  differentials  in  prices,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. 

Both  parties  agree  that  all  inspection  or  grading 
and  packing  of  products  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  niles  and  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
ASSOCIATION  and  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time. 


The  GROWER  expressly  authorizes  the  ASSOCIATION 
to  mingle  or  pool  his  products  with  those  of  similar 
kind,  variety,  and  grade  delivered  by  other  growers, 
and  the  proceeds  of  any  or  all  sales  thereof  may  be 
pooled  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  any  other  products 
of  like  kind,  variety,  and  grade  marketed  by  the 
ASSOCIATION  during  such  periods  or  in  such  quantities 
as  the  ASSOCIATION  shall  from  time  to  time  determine ; 
and  the  GROWER  shall  receive  the  same  average  price 
per  package  or  other  unit,  as  all  other  contributors 
to  a  given  pool,  for  the  same  kind,  variety,  and  grade 
of  products. 


The  ASSOCIATION  agrees  to  accoiint  for  and  deliver 
to  the  GROWER,  either  directly  or  through  its  author- 
ized agent,  his  share  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  each  pool  of  products  marketed  by  the 
ASSOCIATION,  after  deducting  the  service  charges 
hereinafter  provided,  as  promptly  as  practicable 
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after  their  receipt.   The  (SROWER  agrees  to  pay  the 
ASSOCIATION  its  regular  charges  for  service  in  han- 
dling, inspecting,  grading,  packing,  storing,  mar- 
keting, and  overhead  expenses,  including  the  charges 
of  its  agents,  and  any  amount  which  may  be  set  aside 
by  the  ASSOCIATION  or  its  agents  for  reserve  or  equip- 
ment ;  such  charges  shall  be  fixed  by  the  ASSOCIATIOI 
from  time  to  time.    The  GROWER  authorizes  the  ASSO- 
CIATION to  deduct  from  his  share  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  products  the  amounts 
necess€try  to  cover  such  charges. 


This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  generally  simi- 
lar in  terms,  comprising,  with  all  such  agreements 
signed  by  individual  growers,  one  single  contract 
between  the  ASSOCIATION  and  such  GROWERS,  mutually 
and  individually  obligated  under  all  the  terms 
hereof.   The  ASSOCIATION  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acting, 
in  its  own  name,  for  all  such  GROWERS  in  any  action 
or  legal  proceeding  on  or  arising  out  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  remedy  at  law  would  be  inadequate, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be  impractic- 
able and  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  actual 
damage  resulting  to  the  ASSOCIATION  should  the 
GROWER  fail  so  to  sell  and  deliver  all  of  the  products 
herein  named,  the  GROWER  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
ASSOCIATION  for  all  products  delivered,  sold,  con- 
signed, or  marketed  by  or  for  him  other  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  hereof,  the  following: 

Apples,    25  cents  per  bushel  

Peaches,  25  cents  per  bushel  

Pears,     15  cents  per  bushel  

as  liquidated  damages  for  violation  of  this  contract; 
all  parties  agreeing  that  this  contract  is  one  of  a 
series  dependent  for  Its  true  value  upon  the  adher- 
ence of  each  and  all  the  GROWERS  to  each  and  all  of  the 
said  agreements.   Any  property  of  the  GROWER  in  the 
custody  of  the  ASSOCIATION  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien 
for  any  claim  or  claims  due  the  ASSOCIATION. 

The  GROWER  further  agrees  that  upon  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
agreement,  the  ASSOCIATION  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
injunction  to  prevent  breach  or  further  breach 
thereof,  and  to  an  injiinction  requiring  specific 
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performance  thereof,  and  to  such  other  relief  in 
equity  as  the  law  may  permit. 

In  the  event  it  is  necessary  to  bring  any  legal 
action  against  the  GROWER  to  compel  him  to  perform 
his  obligations  iinder  this  contract,  the  GROWER 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  ASSOCIATION  all  expenditures  for 
bonds,  investigations,  travel,  court  costs,  etc., 
including  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  such  action ;  all  such  expenditures  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court  and  included  in  any  Judgment  or 
decree  rendered  by  such  court. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  said  ASSOCIATION  has  caused 
these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President  and  has 
caused  its  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  attested  by 
its  Secretary,  and  the  GROWER  has  hereiinto  set  his 
hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


(Name  of  Association) 

By  (SEAL) 

President 

 (SEAL) 

Grower 

Attest : 

 (SEAL) 

Secretary 

CONTRACT  BETWEEN  A  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  EXCHANGE 

AGREEMENT 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this««««.« 

•   ,  19...  f  between  the. •  

 Exchange,  a  corporation 

organized  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  the  State 


of   having  its  principal  office 

in  the  City  of  Coiinty  of  

and  State  of  •••••  (hereinafter 

referred  to  as  the  EXCHANGE) ,  and  the.  •  •  

 Association,  a  corporation 

organized  iinder  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  State 

of  having  its  principal  office  in 

the  City  of  County  of...  , 

and  State  of  •   (hereinafter  re- 


ferred to  as  the  ASSOCIATION)  ; 

WITNESSETH:  That  for  and  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  One  Dollar  ($1.00) ,  the  receipt  of  which 
Is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  further  consideration 
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of  the  covenants  and  agreements  herein  set  forth, 
it  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  pcui'ties  as  follows: 

!•    The  Association  appoints  the  Exchange  as  its 
sole  and  exclusive  agent,  coupling  such  agent  with  a 
direct  financial  interest  as  the  common  agent  of  other 
associations  with  similar  agreements,  for  the  stand- 
ardizing, distributing,  and  selling  of  all  


products  as  shall  mutually  be  agreed  upon)  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Association,  or  which  may  hereafter 
come  under  the  control  of  the  Association,  during  the 
term  of  this  Agreement ;  and  the  Association  author- 
izes the  Exchange,  as  its  agent,  to  warrant  and  pass 
title  to  the  aforesaid  products  to  parties  buying 
such  products  from  the  Exchange,  and  to  pledge,  mort- 
gage, or  hypothecate  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
products  herein  named  to  such  persons,  firms,  cor- 
porations, or  organizations  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  in  its  Judgment  will  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  growers  of  said  products.  The 
Exchange  agrees  to  act  as  such  agent. 

2.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  for  a  period  of  10  years  from  and  after 


either  party  may  cancel  the  Agreement  between  March  IS 
and  April  1  of  any  year  after  the  first  three  years, 
by  giving  written  notice  to  the  other  party  of  the 
desire  to  cancel.   Upon  such  notice,  each  party  shall 
pay  to  the  other  any  indebtedness  due,  but  such  ter- 
mination shall  not  affect  any  incompleted  sales  or 
transactions  between  the  parties  hereto,  or  release 
either  party  from  any  obligations  then  unpaid  or 
thereafter  accruing  under  this  Agreement,  or  release 
the  Exchange  from  the  obligation  of  marketing,  or  the 
Association  from  marketing  through  the  Exchange,  all 
products  grown  during  the  previous  season. 

3.  The  Association  agrees  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation regarding  the  acreage,  varieties,  and  crop 
conditions  of  its  members  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Exchange  ;  to  Inform  the  Exchange  in  advance  as  to 
time  and  place  of  shipment  of  its  products ;  and  to 
furnish  the  Exchange  with  a  correct  list  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  notify  the  Exchange  monthly  of  any 
changes  in  such  list. 

4.  The  Association  agrees  to  provide  one  or 
more  packing  houses  or  other  proper  facilities  for 
handling  the  products  of  its  members,  and  to  adopt 
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rules  and  regulations  for  grading,  packing, 

and  inspection  of  products  in  accordance  with  the 

by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Exchange. 

5.    It  is  agreed  by  the  above  parties  that  all 
inspection  and  standardization  service  shall  be 
under  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the 
Exchange,  and  all  brands  and  labels  used  shall  be 
provided  or  approved  by  the  Exchange. 

6«    The  Association  expressly  authorizes  the 
Exchange  to  mingle  or  pool  the  products  under  its 
control  with  those  of  similar  kind,  variety,  and 
grade  delivered  by  other  associations  or  growers, 
and  the  proceeds  of  any  or  all  sales  thereof  may  be 
pooled  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  any  other  products 
of  like  kind,  variety,  and  grade  marketed  by  the 
Exchange  during  such  periods  or  in  such  quantities 
as  the  Exchange  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

7.  The  Exchange  agrees  to  accoiint  for  and  deliver 
to  the  Association  its  share  of  the  proceeds  result- 
ing from  the  sale  of  each  pool  of  products  marketed 
by  the  Exchange,  after  deducting  the  service  charges 
herein  provided,  as  promptly  as  practicable  after 
the  sale  of  each  pool  of  products  is  completed.  The 
Association  agrees  to  pay  the  Exchange  its  regular 
charges  for  service  in  standardizing,  distributing, 
marketing,  and  overhead  expenses,  including  the 
charges  of  its  agents  and  any  amounts  which  may  be 
set  aside  by  the  Exchange  or  its  agent  for  reserve  or 
equipment ;  such  charges  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Exchange 
from  time  to  time.    The  Association  authorizes  the 
Exchange  to  deduct  from  its  share  of  the  proceeds 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  products  the  amounts 
necessary  to  cover  such  cheu:*ges.    If  the  charges  of 
the  Exchange  are  f  oiind  at  the  end  of  any  season  to  be 
more  than  is  needed  to  render  its  services,  including 
any  amounts  set  aside  for  reserve,  equipment,  or 
other  purposes  deemed  advisable,  a  proportionate 
refund  shall  be  made. 

8.  In  cpnsideration  of  the  mutual  covenants 
herein  set  forth,  the  Association  agrees  to  deliver 
to  the  Exchange,  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  security  or 

funds,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  dollars 

for  each  of  its  grower  members,  and  to  renew  the  said 
security  annually  according  to  its  membership,  or 
oftener  if  so  requested  by  the  Exchange.    Said  secur- 
ity or  fiinds  are  to  be  used  by  the  Exchange  to  carry 
out  its  purposes,  and  shall  also  be  available  for 
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Scouring  in  part  aiqr  loss  the  Izohang*  and  its  Mflbon 
■sy  stiff ar  by  reason  of  tlio  Association  Tiolatiz^ 
tbo  torn  of  this  Agraaaent. 


9.    TbB  Association  agraas  to  paj  to  the  Ihrottfmge 

as  liquidated  daaages  the  scni  of  cants 

per  bushel  (box  or  crate)  for  all  products  which  are 
sold,  delivered,  consigned,  or  aarketed  by  or  for  it 
other  than  in  accordance  with  the  tem  of  the  Agree- 
■ent ;  all  parties  agreeing  that  this  Agreenent  is  one 
of  a  series  dependent  for  its  true  value  upon  the 
adherence  of  each  and  all  of  the  associations  to  each 
and  all  of  the  said  agreeaents. 

IH  Wimss  WHIRSOF,  each  of  the  above  parties  has 
caused  these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  respective 
president,  and  caused  its  seal  to  be  hereunto  affixed, 
attested  by  its  secretary,  the  day  and  year  first 
above  written* 

(Hame  of  Exchai^e) 

BY  FRESIDSR 

AIIXST: 

BY  SICRBIARI 

(Hame  of  Association) 

BY  FRESIDXR 

ATTEST: 

BY  SBCRSIARX 

COMTRACT  BBTWfKEH  GROWER  AHD  KXCHAH6B 

(For  use  when  the  Double  Henbership  Flan  of 
Organization  is  Used. ) 

Form  A  Ho# 

MARKSTIHG  COMTRACT 

This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into  this 

 ^day  of  A.  D.  192  , 

between  the  

a  corporation  organised  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  the  State  of  having 

its  principal  office  in  the  City  of  , 

County  of   ,  and  State  of  

(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  EXCHAHGS),  and 
the  undersigned  grower  of  fruits  or  other  farm 

products,  residing  in  the  Coiinty  of  

and  State  of  (hereinafter  referred 

to  as  the  GROVflBH": 
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WITNESSETH:    THAT  WHEREAS,  it  has  been  deemed 
advantageous  and  advisable  by  the  parties  designated 
as  GROWER  or  GROWERS,  in  this  and  other  agreements 
generally  similar  in  terms,  to  associate  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  collectively  meeting 
and  solving  the  problems  of  growers  of  fruit  and 
other  farm  products,  and  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  more  orderly  and  efficient  methods  of 
standardizing,  marketing,  and  selling  such  products  ; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  THIS  AGREEMENT  FURTHER  WIT- 
NESSETH: That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  One  Dollar  (4(1.00),  the  receipt  of  which  is 
hereby  acknowledged,  and  in  further  consideration 
of  the  mutual  covenants  and  agreements  herein  con- 
tained, and  of  similar  obligations  assumed  by 
other  members,  also  designated  as  GROWERS,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto,  as 
follows : 

SALE  OF  PRODUCTS 

The  GROWER  hereby  appoints  the  EXCHANGE  his 
sole  and  exclusive  agent,  coupling  such  agent  with 
a  direct  financial  interest  as  the  common  agent  of 
other  growers  with  similar  agreements,  for  the 
handling,  standardizing,  and  marketing  of  all 

(except  products  sold  directly  to  consumers)  which 
may  be  grown,  owned,  or  controlled  by  the  GROWER, 
whether  as  landlord,  tenant,  or  otherwise,  upon  any 
land  now  or  later  owned  or  controlled  by  the  GROWER, 

situated  in  the  Count  of   : 

and  the  GROWER  authorizes  the  EXCHANGE,  as  his 
agent,  to  warrant  and  pass  title  to  the  aforesaid 
products  to  parties  buying  such  products  from  the 
EXCHANGE,  and  to  pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothe- 
cate all  or  any  portion  of  the  products  delivered  by 
the  GROWER  to  such  persons,  firms,  corporations,  or 
other  organizations,  upon  such  conditions  and  terms 
as  in  its  Judgment  will  best  promote  the  interests 
of  the  GROWERS.    The  EXCHANGE  agrees  to  act  as  such 
agent • 

TERMINATION  OF  CONTRACT 

This  contract  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  and  after.  192.  • , 

unless  cancelled  by  written  notice  from  either  party 
to  the  other  between  March  15  and  April  1  of  any  year 
after  the  first  three  years,  provided  that  the 
CEROWER  hereby  relinquishes  his  right  to  cancel  this 
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contract,  or  his  neiAership  In  the  EZCHAH6E,  as  long 
as  he  ttay  be  Indebted  in  any  manner  to  the  EZCHAHCX; 
such  rifi^t  to  cancellation  shall  furthemore  be  sub- 
ject to  any  incomplete  sales  or  transactions  covering 
products  grown  the  previous  season  and  to  the  liabili- 
ties the  GROWER  assumes  as  a  meiAer  of  the  EZCHAH6E. 


Signature  to  this  contract  constitutes  applica- 
tion by  the  GROWER  for  membership  in  the  EXCHANGE 
and  the  local  association  which  he  elects  to  Join, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  membership  fees  shall  be  con- 
clusive evidence  of  membership  therein;  the  GROWER 
agrees  to  abide  by  the  by-laws,  niles,  and  regulations 
of  the  EXCHANGE  and  the  loccd  association,  now  or 
hereafter  in  effect,  all  of  which  are  hereby  made  a 
part  of  this  contract.    The  GRO?VER  authorizes  the 
EXCHANGE  to  co-operate  or  affiliate  in  any  lawfxil 
manner  with  other  associations  or  corporations  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  more  efficient  methods  of 
marketing  the  aforesaid  products.    The  GROWER  auth- 
orises the  EXCHANGE  to  deduct  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
per  year  from  his  membership  dues  or  rettums,  for 
subscription  to  the  official  organ  of  the  EXCHANGE. 


The  EXCHANGE  agrees  to  make  provision,  either 
directly  or  through  the  local  associations,  for 
inspection  service,  or  to  establish  packing  houses  ; 
and  the  GROWER  agrees  to  harvest  and  deliver  to  his 
local  association,  which  shall  act  as  agent  for  the 
EXCHANGE,  all  the  products  named  above,  in  seasonable 
time  and  in  first-class  merchantable  condition. 

In  the  case  of  products  for  which  inspection 
service  is  provided,  the  GROWER  agrees  to  harvest, 
handle,  grade,  and  pack  his  products,  to  deliver  same 
at  one  of  the  receiving  stations  of  the  EXCHANGE, 
and  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Inspector  as  to 
the  grading  of  said  products ;  in  the  case  of  products 
for  which  packing  houses  are  operated,  the  GROWER 
agrees  to  harvest  and  deliver  his  products  to  the 
packing  house  most  convenient  to  him,  in  good 
merchantable  condition,  for  grading,  packing  and 
standardizing  by  the  EXCHANGE  or  its  authorized 
agent.   Any  deduction,  charge,  or  loss  that  the 
EXCHANGE  or  local  association  may  suffer  on  account 
of  inferior  grade,  pack,  or  condition  at  delivery 
shall  be  charged  against  the  GROWER  individually,  and 
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the  determination  of  the  EXCHANGE  as  to  grade »  pack, 
classlf lcation»  and  differentials  in  prices »  shall 
be  conclusive. 

Both  parties  agree  that  all  inspection  or  grading 
and  packing  of  products  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
EXCHANGE  and  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time. 


The  GROWER  expressly  authorizes  the  EXCHANGE  to 
mingle  his  products  with  those  of  similar  kind, 
variety,  and  grade  delivered  by  other  growers,  and 
the  proceeds  of  any  or  all  sales  thereof  may  be 
pooled  on  a  proportional  basis  with  the  proceeds  of 
sale  of  any  other  products  of  like  kind,  variety,  and 
grade  marketed  by  the  EXCHANGE  during  such  periods 
or  in  such  quantities  as  the  EXCHANGE  shall  from  time 
to  time  determine* 


The  EXCHANGE  agrees  to  account  for  and  deliver 
to  the  GROWER,  either  directly  or  through  his  local 
association,  his  share  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  products  marketed  by  the  EXCHANGE,  after 
deducting  the  service  charges  hereinafter  provided, 
as  pron^tly  as  practicable  after  their  receipt.  The 
GROWER  agrees  to  pay  the  EXCHANGE  its  regular  charges 
for  service  in  handling,  inspecting,  grading,  pack- 
ing, storing,  marketing,  and  overhead  expenses, 
including  the  charges  of  the  local  association,  and 
any  amounts  which  may  be  set  aside  by  the  local  asso- 
ciation and  EXCHANGE  for  reserve  or  equipment ;  such 
charges  shall  be  fixed  by  the  EXCHANGE  and  local 
association  from  time  to  time.   The  GROWER  authorizes 
the  EXCHANGE  and  local  association  to  deduct  from  his 
share  of  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
products  the  amounts  necessary  to  cover  such  charges. 


This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  generally 
similar  in  terms,  comprising,  with  all  such  agree- 
ments signed  by  individual  growers,  one  single  con- 
tract between  the  EXCHANGE  and  such  GROWERS,  mutually 
and  individually  obligated  iinder  all  the  terms 
hereof.    The  EXCHANGE  shall  be  deemed  to  be  acting, 
in  its  own  name,  for  all  such  GROWERS  in  any  action 
or  legal  proceeding  on  or  arising  out  of  this  agree- 
ment. 
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InasMttoh  as  tha  reaedy  at  law  would  be  inadequate, 
and  inasBuoh  as  it  is  now  and  ever  will  be  iapraotioa- 
ble  and  extrenely  difficult  to  deternine  the  actual 
daoages  resulting  to  the  XZCHAHGI  should  the  GRORBS 
fail  so  to  sell  and  deliver  all  of  the  products  herein 
named,  the  (SROWKR  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  SXCHAVGI 
for  all  products  delivered,  sold,  consigned,  or 
■arketed  by  or  for  him  other  than  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  hereof,  the  following: 

Apples,    25  cents  per  bushel  •  

Peaches,  25  cents  per  bushel... ••••••••••• 

Pears,     15  cents  per  bushel... ••••••••••• 

as  liquidated  damages  for  violation  of  this  contract ; 
all  parties  agreeing  that  this  contract  is  one  of  a 
series  dependent  for  its  true  value  upon  the  adher- 
ence of  each  and  all  the  GROWERS  to  each  and  all  of  the 
said  agreements.   Any  property  of  the  GROWER  in  the 
custody  of  the  EZCHAHGB  shall  be  subject  to  a  lien 
for  any  claim  or  claims  due  the  EZCHAHGB. 

The  GROWER  further  agrees  that  upon  violation 
or  threatened  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
agreement,  the  EZCHAHGE  shall  be  entitled  to  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  breach  or  further  breach  thereof, 
and  to  an  injunction  requiring  specific  performance 
thereof,  and  to  such  other  relief  in  equity  as  the  law 
may  permit. 

In  the  event  it  is  necessary  to  bring  any  legca 
action  against  the  GROWER  to  compel  him  to  perform 
his  obligations  iinder  this  contract,  the  GROWER 
agrees  to  pay  to  the  EXCHANGE  all  expenditures  for 
bonds,  investigations,  travel,  court  costs,  etc., 
including  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  action;  all  such  expenditures  to  be 
determined  by  the  court  and  included  in  any  Judgment 
or  decree  rendered  by  such  court. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  said  EXCHANGE  has  caused 
these  presents  to  be  signed  by  its  President  and  has 
caused  its  seca  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  attested  by 
its  Secretary,  and  the  GROWER  has  hereunto  set  his 
hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 


By 


EXCHANGE  (SEAL) 
 (SEAL) 


President 


(SEAL) 


Grower 


Attest  t 


(SEAL) 


Secretary 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SUPPLEMENT  TO  F  ft  V  LESSON  13 


Ai  tooa  it  yoQ  hire  Mttered  thit  letton,  tnswer  thete  questions  and 
nteit  your  answers  to  The  Aaerictn  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  grading  or  correction. 

Do  not  fail  to  write  your  nam,  address,  and  Mtricnlation  nnaber 
plainly  on  each  set  of  answers  yon  send.    Be  sure  to  giTo  the  nuaber  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  and  the  nuaber  of  each  question  answered.   Vrite  the 
question  in  ftll  before  writing  the  answer.   Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.   Use  a  typewriter, 
if  you  haye  one. 

Answer  all  questions.   If  any  art  oaitttd,  the  oaission  will  count 
•gainst  you. 

I.  According  to  the  constitution  suggested  in 
the  supplement  as  a  typical  constitution  for 
fruit  and  vegetable  cooperative  associations, 
what  are  the  requirements  for  membership? 

II.  Describe  briefly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  a  fruit  and  vegetable 
cooperative  marketing  association. 

III.  ffhat  requests  are  made  of  the  association  in 
the  constitution  published  in  this  supplement, 
for  the  standardization  of  the  products  it 
handles? 

IV.  How  does  the  constitution  provide  for  a  fair 
division  of  returns? 

V.  What  provision  is  made  for  financing? 

VI.  In  the  contract  recommended  to  be  used  between 
a  grower  and  his  local  association.  Just  how 
is  the  association  given  control  over  the  sell- 
ing of  all  of  the  products  of  the  producer  to  be 
sold,  with  the  exception  of  those  sold  direct 
to  consumers? 

VII«    In  the  marketing  contract,  for  what  length  of 
time  is  the  grower  bound? 

VIII.  ffhat  provision  is  made  for  liquidating  damages? 

IZ.  ffhat  principal  service  does  an  exchange  perform 
for  a  local  association? 

Z.  ffhat  is  the  essential  difference  in  the  serv- 
ice rendered  to  the  grower  by  a  local  associa- 
tion and  that  rendered  to  the  grower  by  an  ex- 
change, when  the  double  membership  plan  of 


organization  is  used? 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSON 


Whether  you  are  a  manager,  a  director,  or  an 
individual  member  of  a  cooperative  association,  you 
^ould  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  successful  methods 
.'6f  operation.    As  an  Individual  member,  you  ought 
;io  be  able  to  recognize  what  has  caused  any  iinf  avor- 
»ble  conditions  that  may  be  apparent  in  your 
^Organization. 

As  a  director,  you  are  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  association,  and  as  manager,  you  are 
responsible  to  the  directors  for  the  details  of 
Marketing. 

It  is  important  that  you  study  this  lesson  at 

'least  .three  separate  times,  each  time  with  one  of 

If-  these  conditions  in  mind.    That  is,  study  once  as  a 

grower,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  your 

7^.  association  should  do.    You  should  study  as  a  member 

tt^'i  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  learn  what  the  other 

g -s^  members  will  expect  of  you  and  what  you  can  do  to 

^j^.  make  the  association  a  success.    Then  study  from 

^J^'-  the  viewpoint  of  a  manager. 
V*  ■  ■■ 

V.  After  knowing  what  the  growers  will  expect  and 

what  directors  will  be  likely  to  do,  you  will  be 
r'-'    much  better  prepared  to  work  out  operating  policies 
that  will  not  only  be  successful  but  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  both  growers  and  directors. 

The  lesson  gives  complete  information  for  all 
three  of  these  classes  of  men.    But  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  attempt  to  observe  everything  from 
the  three  viewpoints  at  one  reading.    If  possible, 
test  yoiir  knowledge  and  your  opinions  resulting  from 
a  study  of  this  lesson  by  talking  with  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  management  of  a  cooperative 
enterprise. 
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HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  COOPERATIVE 


BY  C.  B.  DURST* 


Inexperienced  persons  may  regard  the  work 
of  forming  a  cooperative  association  as  largely 
finished  when  the  membership  campaign  is  ended.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  is  only  well  started  when 
sufficient  members  have  been  obtained. 

True  cooperation  Is  not  a  simple  proposition. 
It  includes  all  the  business  principles  that  are 
common  to  business  institutions  in  general,  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  there  are  problems  of  handling 
people  and  in  getting  them  to  work  together  harmoni- 
ously that  are  not  found  in  any  other  kind  of  organi- 
zation.   The  development  of  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion is,  therefore,  a  somewhat  complicated  matter 
and  should  be  approached  with  care  and  imder standing. 


A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  directors  and  they 
should  be  selected  most  carefully.    This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  case  of  a  new  association.  The 
directors  should  be  the  ablest  men  in  the  community 
or  district.    They  should  fairly  well  represent  the 
different  parts  of  the  territory.    They  should 
have  the  complete  confidence  of  the  growers.  They 
should  be  men  who  will  be  willing  to  give  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  association;  who  will  attend 
meetings  regularly;  who  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  cooperation,  and  who  will  work  together  in 
harmony. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  include  a  local 
banker  or  successful  business  man  on  the  board  of 


^Secretary  of  the  Federated  Fruit  Growers,  Inc..  for  complete  statement  of 
bis  experience,  see  Lesson  12 
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directors »  especially  in  the  early  life  of  the 
association. 

It  is  usually  better  to  appoint  a  nominating 
oommittee  to  survey  the  field  and  make  recommenda- 
tions than  to  have  the  nominations  made  offhand  in  a 
meeting.    A  committee  can  take  all  of  the  important 
factors  into  consideration,  whereas  some  of  them 
will  almost  surely  be  overlooked  if  nominations  are 
made  spontaneously. 

Directors  are  generally  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  the  8tssociation»  both  to  the  state  and  to 
the  members.    Therefore,  they  should  take  their 
positions  most  seriously.    Occasionally  a  director 
will  look  upon  his  position  as  an  honorary  matter. 
This  is  most  unf ortimate  for  the  association. 

Each  director  should  familiarize  himself  with  his 
duties  under  the  state  laws,  and  the  by-laws  of  the 
association.    If  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
properly  carry  out  his  duties,  he  will  do  both  the 
association  and  himself  a  service  by  resigning. 

When  the  association  is  started,  a  number  of 
important  matters  must  be  acted  upon,  and  an 
attorney  or  other  well  informed  person  should  be 
present.    For  instance,  most  state  laws  provide  that 
the  by-laws  must  be  adopted  by  the  directors  and 
that  the  directors  must  authorize  the  borrowing  of 
all  moneys.    It  is  important  that  all  of  these 
matters  be  properly  attended  to  and  recorded  from 
a  legal  standpoint,  for  otherwise  the  association 
may  later  face  serious  difficulties. 

Quite  commonly  the  by-laws  authorize  the 
directors  to  adopt  a  form  of  contract ;  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  grading;  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  handling  charges ;  and  so  on.  Such 
matters  also  must  be  properly  attended  to  and 
recorded,  for  they  are  in  effect  parts  of  the  by-laws 
and  contract. 
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To  be  of  the  most  service »  the  directors  and 
officers  must  keep  themselves  Informed  In  regard  to 
the  business  affairs  of  the  association  as  It 
progresses.    They  can  do  this  only  by  visiting  the 
association  often,  by  asking  questions,  and  by 
requiring  a  detailed  report  monthly  or  oftener  of 
the  condition  of  the  business,  financial  and  other- 
wise. 

A  good  manager  will  gladly  make  such  reports. 
Any  other  kind  of  manager  should  be  compelled.  If 
necessary,  to  adopt  regular  methods.    Many  associa- 
tions have  suddenly  been  f  oiuxd  In  bad  condition 
financially  through  neglect  of  the  manager  to  make 
definite  reports  and  failure  of  the  directors  to 
require  them. 

Election  of  Officers 

Most  state  laws  provide  that  the  directors  shall 
elect  their  own  officers.    In  this  case,  the 
directors  should  meet  within  the  time  specified  in 
the  by-laws  or  in  the  state  law  and  elect  their 
officers. 


One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  directors 
and  officers  Is  to  employ  a  competent  manager. 

The  manager  of  a  cooperative  association  must  be 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  cooperation.    He  should 
understand  the  growers*  viewpoint.    A  man  who  was 
formerly  a  dealer  or  speculator  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, will  rarely  make  a  good  cooperative  manager, 
because  he  Is  almost  certain  to  view  matters  from  a 
speculative  rather  than  from  a  cooperative  stand- 
point* 

The  manager  should  be  able  to  work  with  growers 
and  business  men.    He  should  be  patient  and  deter- 
mined, and  he  should  have  a  strong  sense  of  fairness 
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and  Justice.   He  must  be  of  a  type  that  will  command 
respect. 

He  should  be  a  good  business  man.   A  man  who  has 
not  been  able  to  make  a  success  of  his  own  business 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  success  of  a  co- 
operative association. 

There  are  not  enough  experienced  cooperative 
managers  available,  and  very  often  a  manager  must  be 
developed.    It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  take  a  man 
with  the  grower  and  cooperative  viewpoint  and  train 
him  in  marketing  rather  than  to  take  a  man  who  was 
formerly  a  dealer  or  speculator  and  try  to  teach  hia 
the  cooperative  idea.    It  is  usually  impossible  for 
the  latter  to  acquire  the  true  cooperative  spirit, 
while  the  former  can  learn  the  marketing  end  of  the 
business  in  a  short  time  if  he  is  a  bright  fellow. 
Furthermore,  if  the  marketing  is  done  through  an 
agent,  cooperative  or  otherwise,  it  is  lumecessary 
for  the  manager  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of 
marketing  details. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  employ  an  outside  man. 
Most  local  men  have  some  enemies  and  are  so  well  known 
that  some  members  will  not  respect  their  leadership 
like  that  of  an  outsider.    In  some  small  local  asso- 
ciations, however,  the  large  overhead  expense  would 
make  it  impracticable  to  employ  an  outsider,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  such  cases  to  get  a  local  man  who  has 
the  confidence  of  the  members. 

Qualifications  Necessary  for  a  Good  Manager 

The  manager  of  a  central  association  must  have 
a  broad  training.    In  addition  to  all  the  above  re- 
quirements, he  should  have  a  good  education ;  he  should 
know  how  to  organize  and  operate  an  office ;  he  should 
be  able  to  handle  men  successfully;  he  should  be  able 
to  meet  bankers  and  business  men;  and  he  should  know 
how  to  interpret  market  reports  and  direct  the  sale 
of  products.    It  is  desirable  that  he  be  a  good 
speaker,  and  that  he  be  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
producing  the  crops  marketed  by  the  association. 
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The  manager  of  a  local  need  not  have  such  broad 
training.    He  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
growing  methods  and  the  preparation  of  the  products 
for  shipment.'  He  should  be  able  to  handle  the  work- 
ing forces.    The  local  manager  will  be  in  closer 
contact  with  the  growers  than  an  exchange  manager 
and  he  should  be  able  to  command  their  respect  and 
confidence. 

Before  employing  any  manager,  it  is  important 
for  the  directors  to  inquire  rather  closely  into  his 
past  history. 

Many  associations,  and  especially  exchanges,  will 
need  one  or  more  assistants,  department  heads,  or 
other  employees.   As  a  rule,  the  best  plan  in  such 
cases  is  to  have  the  manager  make  recommendations 
to  the  directors,  who  then  approve  or  reject  the 
rec  ommendat  i  ons • 

No  manager  should  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.    If  it  is  desired  to  employ  a  director  in  a 
permanent  position,  he  should  resign  from  the  Board. 
Few  men  can  cast  an  impartial  vote  in  the  affairs  of 
the  association  when  they  hold  a  regular  position. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  MANAGER  AND  DIRECTORS 

For  best  results,  a  harmonious  relation  must 
exist  between  the  directors  and  manager.  Neither 
should  assume  the  roll  of  dictator,  and  neither  should 
depend  entirely  on  the  other.    Together,  they  should 
develop  the  policies  of  the  association,  and  the 
manager  should  then  put  into  operation  the  principles 
he  and  the  directors  have  agreed  upon. 

The  directors  must  have  confidence  in  their 
manager.    If  they  do  not  feel  they  can  have  complete 
confidence  in  a  man,  they  should  not  employ  him.  If 
they  lose  confidence  in  him,  they  should  make  a  change 
as  soon  as  possible.   On  the  other  hand,  the  directors 
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are  under  a  serious  responsibility*  and  they  should 
always  bestow  their  confidence  with  their  eyes  wide 
open. 

Relations  with  Members 

The  directors  and  manager  should  never  lose  sight 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  members  and  should 
always  remember  that  the  association  Is  completely 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  growers*   The  members  are 
entitled  to  know  about  the  affairs  of  the  association, 
and  the  leaders  should  not  make  secrets  of  the  general 
affairs  of  the  association.    It  Is  far  better  to  keep 
the  growers  fairly  well  Informed  than  to  attempt  to 
cover  up  difficulties  and  have  them  suddenly  become 
known  after  the  damage  Is  done.   Keeping  the  growers 
Informed  promotes  their  confidence  and  helps  to  gain 
their  support.    It  Is  seldom  that  a  body  of  growers 
will  fall  to  make  a  fair  and  Just  decision  on  a  ques- 
tion when  the  facts  are  put  squarely  before  them. 

How  to  Promote  Good  Feeling 

It  Is  a  good  thing  for  local  associations  to  call 
meetings  occasionally.    At  these »  the  affairs  of  the 
association  should  be  discussed,  the  growers  should 
be  kept  Informed  on  the  general  trend  of  affairs,  and 
the  cooperative  idea  should  be  encouraged.    It  Is 
also  well  to  have  a  meal  together  occasionally,  for 
this  helps  greatly  to  bring  the  members  together  in 
thought  and  spirit. 

The  manager  of  an  exchange  cannot  meet  individual 
growers  to  any  large  extent.    If  there  are  not  too 
many  locals,  he  should  try  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  each*    Otherwise,  he  should  try  to  attend 
district  meetings  so  that  he  can  personally  appear 
before  the  members  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  directors  of  an  exchange  should  assist  the 
manager  by  attending  as  many  meetings  of  the  locals  as 
possible.    Their  presence  promotes  the  confidence  of 
growers  in  the  exchange.    Furthermore,  the  directors 
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oan  usiially  gain  much  information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  them  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
exchange. 

An  exchange »  especially  during  its  early  years » 
should  issue  a  printed  publication  or  mimeographed 
letter  to  all  of  its  members  once  a  month  or  of  tener« 
Through  this»  the  growers  can  be  kept  inf  ormed»  the 
principles  of  cooperation  can  be  taught,  and  the 
propaganda  of  enemies  of  the  association  can  be  coim- 
teracted.    Enough  advertising  can  usually  be  secured 
to  pay  the  cost  of  printing ;  and  byt>utting  in  the 
contract  or  membership  agreement  a  provision  for 
subscription  to  the  official  organ,  the  second-class 
mailing  privilege  can  be  secured,  which  will  allow 
the  mailing  at  a  very  low  cost.   An  addressing  machine 
will  be  found  quite  helpful  for  addressing  circular 
letters  and  periodicals. 

METHODS  OF  ENFORCING  THE  CONTRACTS 

During  the  organization  campaign,  many  growers 
will  probably  sign  contracts  without  fully  realizing 
they  have  turned  over  the  sale  of  their  products  to  the 
association.    Some  growers  seem  to  think  they  can 
appoint  the  association  sole  marketing  agent  and 
still  retain  the  same  marketing  rights  they  possessed 
as  individuals. 

Soon  after  the  organization  campaign,  a  meeting 
of  each  local  should  be  called  and  the  growers  should 
be  told  frankly  of  their  responsibilities.    Try  to 
arouse  in  them  a  sense  of  local  pride  and  loyalty. 
The  managers  and  directors  should  assume  the  same 
spirit  in  their  daily  routine.    These  steps  make  it 
more  difficult  for  growers  to  break  their  contracts. 
Local  pride  and  loyalty  will  be  stronger  factors  in 
enforcing  contracts  than  fear  of  the  law. 

There  may  be  a  grower  here  and  there  who  will 
purposely  violate  his  contract.    Such  matters  must 
be  handled  firmly  and  promptly.   A  weak  policy  may 
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sooner  or  later  wreck  the  assooiatlon.    Growers  will 
be  Bore  likely  to  respect  the  association  if  it  takes 
a  f  im  business-like  stand  than  if  it  adopts  a  weak 
vacillating  poller. 

After  all  persuasive  neans  have  failed,  it  mar 
be  necessary  to  eject  the  menber  from  the  association 
or  bring  suit  for  daaages  and  for  an  injunction  to 
require  specific  perf oraance.   The  action  to  be 
taken  will  of  course  depend  on  the  cirouastances* 
Most  associations  have  more  or  less  trouble  with  con- 
tract enf  orceaent  until  their  contract  has  been  up- 
held by  court  decisions* 

How  to  Forestall  Broken  Contracts 

In  a  new  association  particularly*  a  lot  of  oppo- 
sition may  be  expected  froa  speculators.    They  will 
use  every  aeans»  both  fair  and  foul,  to  induce  aeabers 
to  break  contracts. 

It  is  a  good  precaution,  before  the  selling  season 
opens,  to  send  to  each  buyer  and  dealer  in  competition 
with  the  association,  a  list  of  the  membership,  a 
copy  of  the  contract,  and  a  letter  (all  by  registered 
mail,  with  request  for  return  receipt),  telling 
them  that  the  members  whose  names  are  included  in  the 
list  are  under  contract  in  the  form  enclosed  and  that 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  induce  such  members  to 
break  their  contracts  will  be  firmly  dealt  with. 

There  is  a  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  which  one  party  was  compelled  to  pay  damages  for 
inducing  another  party  to  break  a  contract  of  which 
the  first  party  had  knowledge*    Several  state  courts 
have  rendered  similar  decisions,  and  there  are  now  a 
number  of  state  laws  with  sections  especially  cover- 
ing such  cases. 


Most  associations  are  compelled  at  one  time  or 
another  to  borrow  money.    This  may  be  necesscury  to 
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provide  equipment  and  to  meet  operating  expenses  or 
to  make'advances  to  growers. 

A  capital  stock  organization  will  not  always  need 
to  borrow  money,  since  it  usually  raises  considerable 
money  from  the  sale  of  stock. 

Non-stock  organizations  may  need  to  borrow  money 
at  the  start  to  provide  equipment  and  to  meet  operat- 
ing expenses  until  the  returns  begin  to  come  in. 
Some  non-profit  associations  borrow  money  on  col- 
lateral notes  furnished  by  the  members.    In  borrowing 
money  on  membership  notes,  the  notes  are  sometimes  all 
deposited  at  one  bank,  but  if  the  amount  of  money 
desired  is  greater  than  the  loaning  power  of  a  single 
bank,  the  notes  are  commonly  distributed  between  two 
or  more  banks*   However,  for  purposes  of  promoting 
good  will,  the  notes  are  sometimes  used  to  borrow  from 
two  or  more  banks. 

In  any  case,  all  of  the  notes  should  be  used  for 
any  loan  desired,  so  that  all  members  will  bear 
equal  responsibility.    It  is  not  good  business  policy 
to  deposit  only  part  of  the  notes  for  a  loan  and  thus 
permit  some  of  the  members  to  go  without  responsi- 
bility. 

If  possible,  arrangements  should  be  made  at  the 
banks  for  a  definite  amount  of  credit  on  the  notes. 
It  is  usually  not  possible  to  borrow  100%  on  col- 
lateral notes.    The  amount  should  be  agreed  upon 
with  the  banks  in  advance,  and  if  possible,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  so  that  the  association  may 
borrow  any  sum  needed  or  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
loan  at  any  time,  always  within  the  limit  agreed 
upon.   Sometimes  a  trust  agreement  is  made  out  and 
left  at  the  bank  with  the  membership  notes. 

In  addition  to  borrowing  money  on  the*  membership 
notes,  an  association  can  borrow  money  on  its  packing 
house  or  other  equipment,  if  more  is  needed. 

If  an  association  has  the  right,  under  its  con- 
tracts, to  pass  title  to  and  pledge  the  products,  it 
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can  sometimes  borrow  money  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
tracts.  Money  is  also  borrowed  on  the  draft  or  bill 
of  lading  after  the  products  are  shipped.  WarehoTise 
receipts  are  used  in  borrowing  on  products  stored  in 
bonded  warehouses. 

After  an  association  is  well  established,  it  can 
usually  borrow  money  with  little  difficulty*    It  is 
usually  best  to  do  the  borrowing  from  local  banks, 
although  for  large  loans,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  seek  the  aid  of  federal  reserve  banks.    In  recent 
years,  the  War  Finance  Corporation  has  assisted  many 
cooperatives  with  loans. 

In  many  associations,  the  directors  assume  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  loans.    This  is  a  very 
unwise  policy.    The  business  is  conducted  for  all  the 
members  and  all  should  share  in  the  responsibility. 
The  directors  perform  a  sufficient  service  when  they 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  association,  and  they 
should  not  be  expected  to  supply  all  the  security  for 
loans. 


EQUIPMEHT  NKEDKD  FOR  HAHDLIHQ  PRODUCTS 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  equipment  for  han- 
dling fruits  and  vegetables,  and  only  the  general 
principles  can  be  outlined  here. 

For  some  products,  very  little  equipment  is  nec- 
essary.   For  instance,  watermelons  may  be  hauled  in 
wagons  or  trucks  directly  to  the  car  door,  where  they 
are  sorted  into  sizes  by  means  of  hanging  scales  or 
by  the  trained  eye  or  "feel*  of  the  loaders.  Some- 
times the  growers  themselves  assort  the  melons  into 
sizes  and  place  the  various  grades  in  different 
wagons  for  loading  into  different  cars.   Some  prod- 
ucts which  are  packed  on  the  farms  can  be  inspected 
at  the  car  door,  and  thus  very  little  equipment  will 
be  necessary. 
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Inspection  Platforms 

Some  products,  like  strawberries,  must  be  packed 
on  the  farms,  but  they  must  also  be  inspected  rather 
carefully  at  the  receiving  point.    The  inspection 
will  be  more  efficient  if  such  products  are  first 
placed  on  an  Inspection  platform.    Here  the  inspector 
vill  have  good  light  and  his  inspection  will  be  more 
accurate  and  equitable  for  €0.1  growers.    After  in- 
spection, the  products  are  carried  or  trucked  into 
the  cars. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  railroads  have  built  inspec- 
tion platf  orms.    They  should  be  covered,  so  as  to 
protect  the  products  from  sun  and  rain.    The  cover 
should  extend  over  the  driveway  also,  so  as  to  protect 
the  products  while  being  unloaded  from  the  wagons. 

Packing  Houses  Should  Be  Encouraged 

While  some  perishable  products  must  be  packed 
on  the  farms  and  inspected  at  the  receiving  point,  all 
products  that  can  be  hauled  in  temporary  carriers  to 
the  receiving  point  without  serious  damage,  should  be 
graded  and  packed  in  community  packing  houses.  If 
the  cooperative  idea  is  new,  many  growers  will  hesi- 
tate to  approve  of  packing  houses,  feeling  that  they 
can  pack  as  good  as  anyone.   This  may  be  true,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  no  two  growers  will  have  exactly  the 
same  standards,  and  under  such  conditions,  the  prod- 
ucts will  not  be  uniform  in  character.   The  packing 
can  be  done  much  cheaper  and  better  in  community 
packing  houses  than  on  the  farms,  a  more  uniform 
quality  of  products  can  thus  be  offered  for  sale,  and 
the  trade  will  usually  pay  more  for  association- 
packed  products. 

Location  of  Packing  House — ^A  packing  house 
should  be  located  on  a  railroad  switch  (at  a  boat 
landing  in  case  of  water  transportation)  if  at  all 
possible.    It  should  be  on  ground  owned  by  the  asso- 
ciation or  leased  for  a  long  term.    There  should  be 
plenty  of  room  for  wagons  and  trucks  outside  the 
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building,  and  there  should  be  opportunity  for  exten- 
sion of  the  plant  • 

Sise  and  Shape  of  House — ^Ihe  packing  house 
should  be  large  enough  for  handling  the  prospective 
tonnage,  and  the  shape  should  be  such  that  the  neces- 
sary interior  equipment  can  be  comfortably  accommo- 
dated.   It  is  well  first  to  determine  the  kind  of 
machinery  needed,  and  then  to  fix  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  building  according  to  needs.   For  instance,  a 
house  for  packing  apples  in  barrels  and  baskets 
should  be  at  least  40  feet  wide  (and  50  or  60  feet  is 
better)  to  accommodate  the  sizing  machines.  The 
length  should  be  whatever  is  necessary  to  handle  the 
desired  tonnage.   A  house  50  to  60  feet  wide  and  80  to 
90  feet  long  can  be  made  to  handle  about  8  to  10  cars 
of  apples  a  day,  with  two  sizing  machines  and  with  the 
fruit  being  loaded  into  cars  soon  after  packed. 

Interior  Arrangement — In  some  apple  and  potato 
sections,  the  basement  is  sometimes  used  for  common 
storage.    The  grading  and  packing  are  almost  always 
done  on  the  main  floor.    For  most  products  packed  in 
packages,  a  second  floor  is  provided  for  storing 
empty  packages.   Sometimes  an  adjoining  building  is 
used  for  housing  packages  and  other  supplies.  When 
there  is  more  than  one  floor,  an  elevator  or  power 
belt  conveyor  is  quite  commonly  used  between  floors. 

Li^t  and  Power — ^Natural  light  is  the  best  kind 
for  packing  house  work,  and  every  house  should  have 
plenty  of  windows,  so  that  as  much  natural  light  will 
be  admitted  as  possible.    In  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  snowfall  is  light,  saw-tooth  roofs  with 
windows  are  often  used  in  order  to  admit  light  from 
the  top.    In  such  cases,  of  course,  there  can  be  no 
second  story  in  which  to  store  packages.  Natural 
light  is  far  better  than  artificial  light  for  deter- 
mining color  differences  while  grading  fruits. 

Electricity  is  the  best  source  of  artificial 
light  and  power  for  packing  houses.    If  the  city  or 
town  has  electric  light,  this  will  be  the  most  depend- 
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able  source.    In  many  packing  houses,  the  growers 
have  installed  plants  for  generating  their  own  power 
and  light.   Gasoline  power  is  directly  used  in  many 
houses  and  is  quite  satisfactory  when  no  light  is 
needed  for  packing  at  night. 

Sizing  Machines — ^For  many  products,  like  appleSy 
peaches,  oranges,  potatoes,  and  so  on,  sizing 
machines  are  used.    These  vary  greatly  in  type. 
Some  separate  the  fruit  into  sizes  by  weight ;  some 
have  rings  or  circular  openings  through  which  the 
fruit  passes;  others  have  longtitudinal  rollers 
with  gradually  widening  spaces  between  adjoining 
rollers. 

Before  selecting  such  equipment,  one  should 
carefully  investigate  all  the  machines  on  the  market 
for  handling  the  kinds  of  products  marketed  by  the 
association.    Some  machines  bruise  the  fruit  more 
than  others.    Some  of  the  cheapest  machines  prove  to 
be  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run«   On  the  other 
hand,  a  high  price  is  not  a  guarantee  of  superiority. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  sizing  machines  in  a 
house  fitted  with  electric  power,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  separate  motor  for  each  than  to  have  a  shaft«-and- 
ptilley  system.    Small  motors  are  quite  reasonable  in 
price,  and  the  little  difference  in  cost  of  an  extra 
motor  will  soon  be  offset  by  the  saving  in  electricity 
and  wear  and  tear. 

Conveyors  and  Trucks — In  order  to  enable  the 
association  to  save  time  and  labor,  many  packing 
houses  are  equipped  with  roller  conveyors.  These 
have  been  so  perfected  that  almost  any  arrangement 
desired  for  distributing  products  can  be  secured. 
In  many  houses,  no  lifting  or  trucking  is  done  what- 
ever. 

In  houses  not  equipped  with  conveyors,  a  Very 
good  way  to  handle  fruit  is  to  place  it  on  platforms 
similar  to  sleds  with  about  10-inch  runners*   A  load 
of  fruit  in  boxes  or  crates  from  one  grower  is  placed 
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on  one  of  these  platforms  and  a  tag  Is  placed  In  one 
of  the  top  crates.   When  it  is  desired  to  move  the 
load  of  fruit  to  the  sizing  machine,  a  lift  truck 
is  simply  run  under  the  platform  and  the  whole  load  iB 
quickly  moved. 

When  Crates  Should  Be  Supplied — When  a  commu- 
nity packing  house  is  operated,  it  will  be  best  for  the 
association  to  own  the  crates  in  which  the  products 
are  delivered  from  farm  to  packing  house.   By  this 
method,  a  auiiform  lot  of  crates  can  be  secured  and 
usually  the  cost  will  be  less  than  if  the  crates  are 
bought  by  individual  growers.    The  association  can 
systematize  the  use  of  the  crates  so  that  a  smaller 
total  number  will  be  needed  than  if  each  grower  owns 
his  own  set  of  crates.   Fewer  disputes  will  arise  as 
to  the  ownership  of  crates,  which  sometimes  becomes  a 
serious  matter  when  the  crates  are  owned  by  individual 
growers. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  crates  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  growers  no  matter  whether  owned  by  the 
association  or  by  individual  growers.    The  cost  prob- 
ably will  be  less  when  the  crates  are  purchased  in 
quantities  by  the  association. 

The  crates  or  boxes  should  be  of  uniform  size ; 
they  should  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  stack  on 
each  other ;  they  should  be  of  a  size  and  shape  that 
will  fit  in  wagons  or  trucks  and  permit  easy  handling; 
and  they  should  be  strong  and  durable.    Sharp  edges 
should  be  beveled  to  prevent  bruising  of  the  fruit. 

Precooling  Plants 

The  use  of  precooling  plants  is  being  extended 
quite  rapidly.    They  are  proving  valuable  for  highly 
perishable  products  like  peaches,  strawberries,  can- 
taloupes, and  so  on.    By  placing  these  products  in  a 
precooler  immediately  after  being  picked  and  packed, 
and  thereby  removing  the  natural  heat  quickly,  they 
can  be  shipped  much  farther  and  will  hold  up  longer 
than  if  placed  immediately  in  refrigerator  cars. 
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Preoooling  plants  vary  in  type,  but  the  principle 
in  all  of  them  is  the  same.    In  some  cases,  a  whole 
car  of  products  is  run  into  a  large  plant.   In  other 
oases,  a  pipe  is  lowered  into  the  car  door  and  cold 
air  is  circulated  through  the  car.    In  other  cases, 
the  products  are  placed  in  ordinary  cold  storage  for 
24  to  48  hours  and  are  then  loaded  in  refrigerator 
cars.    Some  plants  are  now  being  constructed  to  serve 
as  preooolers  in  the  summer  and  as  cold  storage  plants 
in  the  winter. 

Other  Equipment 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  special  equipment, 
such  as  washers,  dryers,  bleachers  for  citrus  prod- 
ucts, canning  outfits,  evaporators,  by-product 
plants,  and  others  which  cannot  be  described  in  detail 
here. 

Any  association  planning  to  build  or  install 
extensive  equijHnent  of  any  kind  should  get  all  the 
literature  possible  from  the  U«  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  various  state  agencies.  It 
should  send  to  the  manufacturers  of  equipment  for 
their  catalogs.    A  representative  should  be  sent  to 
visit  other  cooperatives  that  have  similar  machinery 
instetlled.    A  careful  investigation  in  advance  will 
save  much  time  and  money,  and  better  results  will  be 
obtained. 


The  best  results  in  selling  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  obtained  through  the  use  of  labels,  brands, 
end  copyrights.    These  become  known  among  customers, 
and  they  bring  increased  returns  to  the  growers  if 
they  stand  for  products  of  merit. 

Brands  and  labels  give  an  association  an  oppor- 
tunity to  benefit  from  the  cumulative  effects  of 
advertising.    It  is  a  well-known  principle  in  busi- 
ness that  the  first  sale  is  often  an  expensive  one  to 
make,  but  that  later  sales  are  made  at  relatively 
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BMtll  63q;>rase  if  the  preoedisg  purchase  vas  satis- 
factory*  Brands  and  labels  identify  the  products 
and  Bake  later  sales  easiert  vhereas  for  unbranded 
products  each  sale  is  yery  largely  a  nev  sale. 

It  should  be  eq^hasised  that  good  results  are 
obtained  from  the  use  of  brands  and  labels  only  when 
the  products  behind  thea  give  satisfaction  to  the 
buyers.   Labels  on  poor  products  are  an  advert iseaent 
against  an  association  insead  of  for  it.  Therefore, 
the  use  of  brands  and  labels  should  be  guarded  very 
sealously  by  the  association  at  all  times. 

Sometimes  two  brands  are  used  by  an  association- 
one  for  the  fancy  grade,  and  another  for  products  of 
good  quality  but  not  of  such  good  appearance  as  the 
leading  grade. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  brands,  labels,  and 
copyrights  should  be  owned  by  the  association  or 
exchange,  should  be  registered  in  its  name,  and  should 
be  used  only  on  products  marketed  through  it. 

How  to  Secure  a  Good  Design 

A  brand  or  label,  to  be  most  effective,  should  be 
simple  and  expressive.  The  name  should  be  simple, 
easily  pronounced,  easily  remembered,  suggestive 
to  the  imagination,  and  if  possible  indicative  of  the 
section  or  locality.  The  design  should  be  attractive 
and  dignified  and  should  be  susceptible  to  picturisa- 
tion  in  various  ways. 

Quite  commonly,  some  member  or  officer  will  be 
able  to  suggest  a  good  name  and  design  for  a  label. 
An  artist  can  usually  be  secured  to  draw  a  sketch  at 
a  reasonable  price. 

An  application  for  a  trade-mark  should  be  made  to 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  in  order  that  some  other  person  or  agency 
will  not  appropriate  the  brand.    The  registration  of 
trade-marks  is  a  specialized  business  and  should  be 
handled  through  a  patent  attorney.   Before  investing 
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in  a  label,  it  Is  well  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
similar  label  is  being  used  by  any  other  person  or 
agency,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  your  label  being 
considered  an  infringement. 

Before  you  can  file  an  application,  the  label  will 
need  to  be  actually  used  in  interstate  commerce. 
One  package  of  products  carried  over  the  state  line 
by  auto,  boat,  express  or  freight  will  be  sufficient* 
Make  out  an  invoice  showing  the  transfer.    The  label 
must  be  in  use  for  one  year  before  the  trade-mark 
will  be  registered. 

In  addition  to  a  brand  or  label,  some  associations 
also  adopt  slogans.   These  should  be  copyrighted. 

RELATIOHS  BETWEEH  LOCAL  AMD  CEHTRAL  MAHAQERS 

The  local  and  central  managers  should  keep  each 
other  fully  informed  during  the  shipping  season. 
The  mails  may  be  used  for  many  communications ;  but  for 
perishables,  telephone  and  telegraph  communication 
is  commonly  necessary.   The  telephone  is  usually  best 
because  it  permits  an  exchange  of  information.  The 
local  manager  should  advise  the  central  manager  as 
far  as  possible  in  advance  what  he  is  going  to  have 
for  shipment.  When  the  products  are  loaded,  he  should 
advise  the  central  manager,  who  will  then,  or  later, 
give  shipping  directions.   The  central  manager  should 
also  keep  the  local  managers  informed  of  market  con- 
ditions. 


There  are  many  details  to  keep  record  of  in 
cooperative  work  and  it  is  necessary  that  systematic 
methods  be  adopted  for  handling  these  details. 

Growers*  Receipts 

In  the  case  of  products  packed  on  the  farms,  each 
grower,  on  delivering  his  products  and  after  inspec-^ 
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tion»  should  receive  a  grower's  receipt  shoving  the 
nuBber  of  packages  of  each  grade  and  kind  of  product 
delivered.    In  the  case  of  vatermelons  and  other 
products  not  handled  in  packages,  the  receipt  should 
show  the  number  of  melons  of  each  weight  or  class,  the 
total  number  of  pounds  or  other  unit  of  measure  or 
weight,  and  the  grade. 

When  the  products  are  graded  and  packed  in  pack- 
ing houses »  it  is  quite  common  to  give  the  grower  a 
receipt  showing  the  number  of  crates  or  bushels  of 
products  delivered.    The  receipt  also  should  show  the 
number  of  crates  brought  in  and  taken  out  in  case  the 
crates  belong  to  the  association.   After  the  products 
are  packed,  a  grading  receipt  or  card  is  filled  out 
showing  the  number  of  packages  of  each  grade  restilt- 
ing  from  the  products  delivered  by  the  grower.  These 
grading  receipts  can  be  delivered  to  the  grower  in 
person  or  mailed  to  him. 

At  the  start  the  growers  may  insist  on  receipts, 
but  as  their  confidence  develops,  they  will  pay  less 
attention  to  them.  The  association,  however,  should 
continue  to  keep  a  careful  record,  both  for  purposes 
of  efficient  service  and  in  order  to  prevent  disputes. 

When  the  returns  are  pro-rated  by  the  local  €tsso- 
ciation,  the  growers*  receipts  should  be  in  dupli- 
cate.  When  the  returns  are  pro-rated  from  an  ex- 
change, they  should  be  made  in  triplicate.    In  the 
latter  case,  the  local  manager  should  keep  one  copy, 
he  should  give  a  second  copy  to  the  grower,  and  the 
third  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  exchange  headquarters 
in  connection  with  the  loading  and  pooling  reports. 
It  is  better  to  use  receipts  with  carbon  backs  than 
to  use  carbon  paper.    For  inspection  service,  the 
receipts  should  be  made  into  pads  which  fit  into  the 
pocket.   For  packing  house  work,  it  is  probably  best 
to  use  small  duplicating  machines. 

Manifests  and  Loading  Reports 

The  local  manager  should  make  out  a  manifest  and 
loading  report  in  duplicate  for  each  car  of  products. 
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He  should  keep  one  copy  for  his  own  use  and  he  should 
forward  the  other  to  the  exchange  headquarters.  The 
information  on  this  report  is  necessary  for  filling 
out  invoices,  making  returns,  and  for  arranging  the 
pools.    The  loading  information  will  often  be  found 
valuable  for  handling  claims. 

Some  associations  tack  on  the  inside  of  the  car  a 
list  of  the  contents  and  a  diagram  showing  where  the 
various  grades  are  placed,  if  the  car  is  a  mixed  one. 
This  information  makes  it  more  convenient  for  pur- 
chasers and  tends  to  promote  future  trade. 

Pooling  Sheets 

The  local  manager  should  also  fill  out  pooling 
sheets  showing  the  quantities  and  grades  of  products 
in  each  pool  from  the  various  growers.    If  the  returns 
are  to  be  made  from  an  exchange,  one  copy  should  be 
sent  to  the  exchange. 

What  Accounts  to  Keep 

It  is  important  that  an  adequate  bookkeeping  sys- 
tem be  adopted,  for  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible 
to  determine  at  any  time  whether  the  association  is 
headed  toward  success  or  failure.   Farmers  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  keeping  good  accounts  of  their  affairs 
and  they  are  likely  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  a  good  bookkeeping  system. 

A  double-entry  bookkeeping  system  will  be  found 
best  for  cooperative  work.    There  should  be  an  ac- 
count with  each  shipper  or  grower  showing  the  kinds 
of  produce  and  the  quantities  and  grades  of  each 
delivered  by  the  grower.    There  should  be  an* account 
with  each  commodity  marketed,  which  should  show  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
handling  of  the  commodity.    There  should  also  be  an 
account  with  each  kind  of  supply  purchased  so  that 
the  association  may  determine  whether  or  not  a  loss 
or  gain  is  resulting  from  the  handling  of  any  kind 
of  supply. 
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A  ooiBlssion  aooount  should  also  bo  kept  to  vblch 
should  bo  credited  all  sums  deducted  as  handling 
oharges.   If  a  revolving  plan  of  financing  is  adopted* 
there  should  also  be  kept  a  separate  aooount  for  this 
fund. 

■very  organisation  should  make  returns  to  growers 
as  promptly  as  possible  after  their  receipt  from 
purchasers*   In  the  case  of  pools  extending  over  a 
period  of  time»  some  associations  make  advances  to  the 
growers  on  a  percentage  basis  from  time  to  time  as 
parts  of  the  pool  are  sold,  or  have  advanced  money  to 
needy  growers  on  a  credit  basis. 

In  exchanges »  the  returns  are  ordinarily  made  to 
the  local  associations,  which,  in  turn,  pro-rates 
them  to  the  growers.   However,  in  the  case  of  small 
local  associations  whose  shipping  season  is  short, 
the  returns  are  sometimes  pro-rated  directly  from  the 
central  office,  which  is  usually  well  equipped  for 
quick  work.    This  saves  the  small  locals  the  expense 
of  a  clerk  and  makes  possible  a  less  elaborate  book- 
keeping system.    In  such  cases,  the  local  manager 
must  mail  the  central  office  a  manifest  of  the  ship- 
ments in  each  car,  and  he  must  also  indicate  the 
various  pools. 

DEVKLOPIHQ  A  SALES  SERVICB 

Bven  with  the  best  methods  of  standardization 
and  local  management,  a  cooperative  association  may 
fail  through  lack  of  an  efficient  sales  service.  This 
matter  should  early  receive  the  most  serious  atten^ 


In  developing  a  sales  service,  there  are  three 
alternatives  open  for  fruit  and  vegetable  coopera- 
tives.   One  consists  in  establishing  an  individual 
sales  service ;  the  second  consists  in  working  through 
private  agencies ;  and  the  third  consists  in  selling 
through  the  national  grower-owned  and  grower-con- 
trolled organization,  called  the  Federated  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Growers,  Inc. 


tion. 
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Individual  Sales  Service 

Organizations  with  a  l€u*ge  tonnage  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  season  have,  in  several  cases, 
developed  an  effective  sales  service  of  their  own. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  have  expert 
salesmen.    Traffic  men  must  attend  to  the  routing. 
Salaried  representatives  should  be  kept  in  as  many 
markets  as  the  amount  of  business  will  Justify. 
Brokers  can  be  used  in  the  smaller  markets. 

The  representatives  and  brokers  keep  the  home 
office  informed  regularly  regarding  market  condi- 
tions.   They  solicit  trade.    They  receive  quotations 
from  the  home  office  and  forward  them  to  dealers. 
They  look  after  questions  that  arise.    They  attend  to 
claims  and  collections.    And  they  look  after  the 
growers*  interests  generally.    Quite  commonly,  such 
associations  conduct  an  advertising  service  in  addi- 
tion, and  operate  a  claims  department. 

A  thoroughly  competent  sales  service  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  must  be  nation  wide  in  its  scope,  for 
rapid  transportation  and  efficient  refrigeration 
have  brought  all  sections  into  competition  with 
each  other. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  only  associations 
controlling  a  large  tonnage  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  season  can  develop  and  maintain  an  effective 
sales  service  at  a  reasonable  overhead  expense. 

Selling  Through  Private  Agencies 

A  great  many  of  the  smaller  associations  and 
exchanges  have  been  selling  their  products  through 
private  agencies.    Sometimes  it  is  an  individual, 
sometimes  a  commission  house,  and  sometimes  a  cor- 
poration which  makes  a  business  of  marketing  for 
cooperatives*    Some  of  these  agencies  have  in  the 
past  furnished  the  best  outlet  obtainable  for  many 
cooperatives,  but  there  have  always  been  serious 
defects  in  this  kind  of  a  sales  service. 
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In  the  first  place,  such  organizations  vork  on  a 
brokerage  basis,  which  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
oonmission  system.    In  the  second  place,  many  of  such 
agencies  do  not  control  a  large  enough  tonnage  to  make 
possible  a  high  class  sales  service.    Again,  such 
agencies  are  quite  often  more  concerned  about  imme- 
diate dividends  than  in  adopting  policies  looking  to 
the  future  welfare  of  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  or 
the  general  public.    The  chief  incentive  for  such 
organizations  to  render  a  satisfactory  service  is 
that  they  may  be  awarded  the  contract  another  season. 

The  representatives  of  some  of  these  agencies  do 
not  understand  cooperation,  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
it,  and  do  not  promote  it.    On  the  contrary,  some  of 
them  actually  discourage  the  cooperative  idea. 

As  a  rule,  growers  are  always  doubtful  about  such 
agencies,  and  the  agencies  must,  therefore,  spend 
much  time  and  money  in  maintaining  an  existence.  For 
instance,  the  writer  knows  of  one  case  in  which  five 
high  salaried  men  solicited  the  business  of  a  single 
cooperative  on  one  occasion.    It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  growers  in  the  long  run  must  pay  these  bills. 

Some  of  the  private  sales  agencies  own  orchards 
and  gardens  ;  they  buy,  sell,  and  deal  in  products  on  a 
speculative  basis ;  and  they  own  and  operate  produce 
houses  in  some  of  the  markets  and  receive  products  on 
consignment.    Of  course,  such  agencies  always  claim 
that  they  give  the  products  of  cooperatives  equal 
consideration  with  their  own,  but  there  is  always  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  growers  as  to  whether,  under 
unfavorable  market  conditions,  the  company  will  give 
first  consideration  to  the  products  of  cooperatives 
or  to  those  in  which  it  has  money  invested. 

While  some  of  these  private  agencies  apparently 
operate  on  a  fair  basis  and  have  in  the  past  furnished 
a  better  outlet  for  the  products  than  could  have  been 
secured  in  any  other  way,  the  best  of  them  have  accom- 
plished practically  nothing  in  meeting  and  solving 
the  great  fundamental  problems  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
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table  Industry  or  in  placing  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  these  products  on  a  more  orderly  and  systematic 
basis. 


THE  FEDERATED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  GROWERS.  INC. 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  sales  and  distribution  of  perishables, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  appointed  a 
National  Fruit  Committee  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  problems  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
After  about  a  year  of  work,  the  committee  recommended 
the  formation  of  a  national  grower-owned  and  grower- 
controlled  association  which  would  concern  itself 
with  all  the  national  problems  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  and  which  would  also  furnish  sales 
and  distribution  service  for  cooperatives.    As  a 
result,  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers, 
Inc. ,  was  formed. 

One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  this  new  organi- 
zation was  to  contract  to  take  over  the  affairs  and 
business  of  a  private  sales  organization  which  has 
been  marketing  products  since  1911  for  cooperative 
associations  and  other  shippers.    The  personnel  of 
that  organization  was  also  taken  into  the  "Feder- 
ated.*  This  move  gave  the  "Federated"  control  of  a 
fair  size  tonnage  to  begin  with.    It  gave  the  organi- 
zation advantage  of  a  trained  and  experienced  sales 
force.    And  it  also  eliminated  any  competition  which 
the  former  organization  might  have  offered  had  the 
transfer  not  taken  place. 

The  Federation  sends  experienced  salesmen  and 
traffic  experts  to  take  charge  of  the  sales  and  dis- 
tribution of  products  of  cooperatives  during  the 
shipping  season.    This  is  a  great  advantage  to  organ- 
izations having  a  short  shipping  season.    In  the  case 
of  strawberries,  for  instance,  one  salesman  can  serve 
two  or  three  sections  in  one  season,  and  later  he 
can  handle  other  products.    This  method  gives  small 
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cooperatives  the  advantage  of  a  high  class  sales 
service  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

The  salesman  keep  in  touch  with  salaried  repre- 
sentatives that  are  maintained  in  all  larger  markets » 
and  with  bonded  brokers  in  the  smaller  markets.  These 
representatives  are  handling  products  from  different 
sections  the  year  * round.    They  can  thus  become 
closely  acquainted  with  the  trade  and  can  learn  the 
best  methods  of  trading  with  various  dealers,  and 
they  can  retain  constant  trade  connections— a  factor 
of  great  importance  from  a  business  standpoint. 

Being  a  non-profit  organization,  the  Federation 
is  operated  at  cost.    If  the  charges  are  greater  than 
necessary  to  meet  expenses,  a  refund  is  made.  A 
small  fee  per  car  is  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to  pay 
for  property  and  to  establish  a  reserve  fund.  The 
amounts  contributed  to  this  fund  will  be  returned 
eventually  to  the  contributors  on  a  revolving  plan. 

The  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers,  Inc., 
with  good  management,  should  be  a  great  help  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  cooperatives,  especially  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  not  able  to  develop  an  efficient  sales 
service  of  their  own.    Being  grower-owned  and  grower- 
controlled,  it  is  an  organization  in  which  growers 
can  have  complete  confidence.    There  is  no  occasion 
for  it  to  adopt  the  sharp  practices  which  have  char- 
acterized some  of  the  private  agencies.    It  should 
not  be  put  to  great  expense  to  retain  its  membership 
and  tonnage.    It  has  the  support  of  the  national, 
state,  and  county  farm  bureaus,  university  extension 
departments,  state  marketing  officials,  horticul- 
ttxral  societies,  county  agents,  and  other  agencies. 

This  organization  should  be  able  to  render  a 
highly  effective  sales  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  can  devote  its  attention  to  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  the  industry  so  that,  looking  to  the  futtxre, 
it  can  gradually  place  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
perishables  on  a  more  systematic  and  orderly  basis 
than  has  heretofore  existed. 
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MARKET  REPORTS 


Every  cooperative  should  write  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  ask  that  its  name  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to 
receive  the  daily  and  weekly  market  reports.  These 
show  prices  and  receipts  at  the  various  markets  and 
give  other  important  information.    They  help  the 
manager  to  keep  posted,  and  he  can  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  association  much  more  satisfactorily  even 
though  the  sales  service  be  rendered  by  an  exchange 
or  other  agency. 


It  is  well  for  each  association  to  subscribe  for 
one  or  more  trade  papers.    Some  of  the  more  important 
are  the  Packer,  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  and  Produce 
News.    These  contain  current  news  of  the  day  and  help 
greatly  to  keep  a  manager  posted  on  conditions  in  not 
only  the  markets,  but  in  other  producing  sections 
as  well. 


Associations  which  do  their  own  sales  work  should 
subscribe  to  either  the  Produce  Reporter  or  the  Fruit 
Produce  Rating  Agency.  The  books  which  these  organi- 
zations loan  to  subscribers  contain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  produce  firms,  dealers,  and  Jobbers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  also  give  the  credit  rat- 
ing of  each. 

TRADE  TERMS  AND  VOCABULARY 

Practically  every  specialized  business  has  a 
vocabulary  of  trade  terms  and  definitions  which  are 
peculiar  to  it.    In  fruit  and  vegetable  mcirketing 
these  terms  have  been  increasing  in  number  for  many 
years  and  different  meanings  have  been  attached  to 
the  different  terms  by  various  dealers. 
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Within  recent  years  much  has  been  done  by  the 
leading  trade  organizations  in  standardizing  rules 
and  definitions  of  trade  terms.    Definitions  have 
been  prepared  and  these  are  distributed  in  booklet 
form  to  members  of  these  associations  and  to  others 
requesting  them.    These  standard  rules  and  defini- 
tions are  rapidly  becoming  the  basis  of  all  trading 
in  fruits  and  vegetables  and  it  will  be  well  for  the 
student  to  sectxre  a  copy  and  study  them.    It  is 
suggested  that  the  student  write  one  of  the  following 
organizations: 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers  Asso- 
ciation, Chicago 

International  Apple  Shippers  Association, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers  Association 

National  League  of  Commission  Merchants 


Host  of  the  growers  who  have  formed  cooperative 
fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  associations  also 
purchase  supplies  cooperatively.    Sometimes  the  sup* 
plies  are  handled  through  separate  associations. 
Especially  is  this  true  when  considerable  investments 
are  necessary,  as  for  instance,  when  the  growers 
operate  a  box  or  shook  factory  for  making  package 
material.    Ordinary  supplies,  however,  like  spray 
materials,  fertilizers,  and  packages,  are  quite 
commonly  handled  by  the  marketing  association,  which 
should  be  incorporated  with  broad  enough  powers  to 
permit  such  activities.   A  number  of  Michigan  cooper- 
atives handle  not  only  horticultural  supplies,  but 
feeds,  seeds,  and  other  general  farm  supplies  as  well* 

In  handling  supplies,  it  is  quite  common  to  sell 
to  non-members  as  well  as  to  members.    In  many  cases, 
no  refunds  are  made  of  profits  from  handling  supplies, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  charge  a  margin  appreciably 
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higher  than  necessary  to  perform  this  service.  This 
means  that  the  profits  from  handling  supplies  help 
to  lower  the  cost  of  the  marketing  service. 

The  purchase  of  supplies  complicates  the  business 
somewhat,  but,  handled  properly,  it  is  a  good  f  eattxre. 
The  margins  of  profit  help  to  lower  the  general  over- 
head expense.    Such  associations  can  keep  their 
manager  on  the  Job  the  year  *  round,  and  in  this  way 
they  can  employ  a  better  manager  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible.    Furthermore,  the  association  can  be 
kept  in  constant  activity,  which  greatly  adds  to  its 
prestige  among  the  growers  and  the  community. 

Some  supplies  can  be  purchased  at  appreciably 
lower  prices  by  the  associations.    Some  others,  like 
spray  materials  and  packages,  are  sold  at  very  close 
margins  by  dealers,  and  with  these  an  association 
cannot  make  great  savings  in  money  for  growers.  How- 
ever, they  can  help  materially  in  securing  earlier 
delivery,  in  obtaining  lower  freight  charges  by  pool- 
ing orders  in  car-lots,  in  keeping  the  supplies  on 
hand,  and  in  securing  supplies  of  better  quality. 

The  purchase  of  supplies,  if  they  are  carried 
regularly  in  stock,  requires  considerable  financing. 
However,  many  supplies  can  be  purchased  on  liberal 
credit,  and  trade  acceptances  oftep  can  be  used.  It 
is  advisable  not  to  carry  large  quantities  in  stock 
when  there  is  any  danger  of  sudden  price  decreases. 
Some  associations  were  practically  wrenched  by  sudden 
price  declines  following  the  World  War. 

In  order  to  guard  against  losses  of  this  kind, 
many  associations  buy  the  larger  portion  of  their 
supplies  on  definite  orders  placed  in  advance  by 
growers,  accompanied  by  a  liberal  deposit.  This 
instxres  that  the  growers  will  come  after  the  supplies 
promptly  when  notified,  no  matter  whether  the  prices 
have  declined  or  not.    It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
some  growers  will  not  hesitate  to  disregard  their 
orders  and  buy  elsewhere  if  they  can  do  so  to  better 
advantage. 
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Such  methods  of  handling  supplies  do  not,  of 
cotxrse,  provide  for  carrying  supplies  in  stock.  An 
extra  quantity  can  be  purchased  to  take  care  of  strag- 
gling patrons.    In  this  case,  however,  a  somewhat 
higher  mcirgin  should  be  charged  for  the  service,  for 
few  growers  will  place  their  orders  in  advance  if  it 
is  not  to  their  advantage  to  do  so. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Why  is  it  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  made  it  easier 
for  Pacific  Coast  orchardists  to  compete  with  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  on  the  British  markets? 

Just  how  can  America  compete  with  other  nations 
in  the  foreign  trade? 

Why  is  it  that  some  vegetables  are  imported  f roD 
as  far  away  as  Egypt  ? 

These,  and  dozens  of  other  fascinating  and  prac- 
tical questions  are  most  interestingly  answered  in 
the  lesson  that  follows. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  MARKETING  TERMS  USED  IN  THIS  LESSON 


inspection  platform.  A  structure  usually  built 
along  a  railroad  siding,  on  which  products  may  be 
inspected  before  shipment. 

mimeographed  letter.    One  of  a  number  of  printed 
sheets  on  which  the  printing  resembles  typewriter 
type.    Made  on  a  machine  known  as  a  mimeograph,  which 
prints  a  large  quantity  of  letters  exactly  alike,  from 
a  stencil  made  on  a  typewriter. 

Often  used  to  refer  to  duplicate  letters  of  any 
sort.    Sometimes  these  letters  are  duplicated  by 
using  typewriter  type  on  a  printing  press,  ordinarily 
printing  through  a  ribbon.    At  other  times,  they  are 
letters  printed  on  a  multigraph,  which  is  a  rotary 
machine  printing  from  type  through  a  ribbon. 

saw-tooth  roof.    The  cover  of  a  building  made  with 
successive  pitches,  each  pitch  covering  only  15  or  20 
feet  of  the  width  of  the  building.    So  named  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  saw  teeth. 

sharp  practice.    An  action  on  the  part  of  either  a 
buyer  or  seller,  in  which  one  takes  unfair  advantage 
of  the  other  to  benefit  himself. 

trust  agreement.    As  used  in  this  lesson,  a  document 
delegating  powers  to  a  third  party  (usually  a  bank  or 
one  of  its  officers)  applying  to  notes  deposited  as 
collateral. 

War  Finance  Corporation.    An  organization  formed 
by  an  act  of  Congress  in  April,  1918,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  help  to  enterprises  necessary  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  World  War,  that  were  unable  to  secure 
funds  from  regular  banking  institutions. 


Note:  This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary 
supplied  with  this  course. 
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U  MOM  ••  jov  b«To  Mtttrtd  tliii  Ititoa,  tniwtr  Uom 
Mtoii  yonr  anmrt  to  Tho  AboHmb  lAtiiUto  of  Agricultitrt, 
111.,  for  gndiiif  or  corrociioi. 

to  Bot  fail  U  vriU  your  luo,  adiroM,  and  Mtricmlaiiott  i 

?laiMl7  OM  oack  aoi  of  aaavtra  jov  aoai.    Bo  mro  to  %iT9  ikm  i 
oiUr  of  tko  loaaoM,  asd  tko  wm^r  of  oadi  quoatios  aamrat. 
tBoaiioM  !■  fall  ¥oforo  vriti&f  tko  aiavor.   Bo  kriof  aad  oiflitii. 
fiao  your  aaawor  to  tko  loBftk  iadioatoi,  if  poaaifelo.   Uao  a 
if  yoa  kaTo  oao. 


Aaawor  all  ^oitioBi. 
afaiftot  jo«. 


If  aaj  aro  oaittod,  tbo  oaiiiios  vill 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 


How  may  a  director  of  a  cooperative  shipp] 
association  inform  himself  as  to  his  dati 

Why  is  it  that  a  local  man  very  often  does 
succeed  as  manager  so  well  as  a  strangert 

How  would  you  promote  good  feeling  among  tllfl^j 
members  of  an  association  of  which  you  arm, 
manager? 

What  is  one  good  way  to  prevent  competitor^ 
from  encouraging  members  to  break  their  a 
tracts  with  a  cooperative  shipping  assood 
tion? 

Suppose  that  you  are  manager  of  an  assool 
that  does  not  have  sufficient  working  oapll 
what  plan  would  you  be  likely  to  use  for  bo] 
ing  the  necessary  funds? 

Why  is  it  important  in  most  cases  that  a  lo< 
association  operate  a  packing  house? 

What  is  usually  the  best  way  to  secure  a  go«lijj 
design  for  a  trade-mcirk  or  label? 


VIII.  Name  the  three  ways  in  which  a  local  shippJ 
association  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  sales 
service. 

IX.  Give  a  list  of  sales  representatives  requii 
for  a  nation-wide  selling  service. 

X.  Why  is  it  that  the  Federated  Fruit  and  Vegel 
Growers,  Inc.,  is  likely  to  sell  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  cooperative  shipping  assool 
tions  at  a  lower  selling  cost  than  a  private 
selling  agency? 
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CIiAR£NC£  W.  MOOMAW 


Clarence  W.  Moomaw  has  been  prominently  identifed 
with  the  Virginia  fruit  and  canning  industry;  like- 
wise, he  was  successful  in  accomplishing  distribu- 
tion of  Virginia  apples  direct  from  the  orchards  to 
many  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

He  initiated  and  organized  the  government's 
monthly  reports  of  cold  storage  holdings  of  apples  > 
which  later  was  extended  to  include  all  staple  par- 
ishable  food  commodities. 

Intensely  interested  in  cooperative  organiza- 
tion, Mr.  Moomaw  served  the  Bureau  of  Markets  in  ex- 
tending this  marketing  plan,  with  special  reference 
and  application  to  our  foreign  trade  outlets.  He 
selected  and  placed  at  London,  the  first  American 
agricultural  trade  commissioner  ever  detailed  for 
such  work. 

The  policies  which  Mr.  Moomaw  instituted  while 
employed  in  the  Department  for  the  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  recog- 
nized as  pioneer  work  of  the  highest  order. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LKSSOI 


Dm  subject  Batter  of  this  lesson  represents 
original  aaterlal  asseabled  at  great  cost,  and  Is 
designed  to  fanlllarlse  the  student  with  export 
trade  practloes. 

The  World  War  has  aodlf  led  conditions  of  long- 
standing affecting  eiq;>orts  and  luports  of  perish- 
able products.    The  author  has  pointed  out  the  great 
opportunity  for  extending  our  trade  relationships 
with  foreign  countries  and  has  outlined  in  detail 
the  procedure  for  establishing  contact  with  purchas- 
ing agents  in  the  several  countries. 

In  studying  this  lesson,  try  to  visualise  the 
distribution  and  the  deaands  of  the  several  coun- 
tries for  our  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  Re- 
aeabering  that  while  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
Individual  producer  to  take  advantage  of  these  nar- 
kets,  nevertheless  it  is  within  the  realn  of  possi- 
bilities that  cooperative  narketlng  agencles»  now 
so  popular  in  this  country,  will  eventually  find  a 
way  of  supplying  these  narkets.  This  plan  would  en- 
able the  producers  to  unload  their  surplus  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops  at  prices  coanensurate  with  costs  of 
production. 

Be  sure  to  aaster  the  siUBarised  suggestions 
contained  in  this  lesson,  outlining  the  details  with 
which  one  wmsX  be  familiar  in  order  to  intelligently 
Bake  oonsignBents  to  foreign  countries. 
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FORBION  TRADE  IN  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
BY  CLARENCE  W.  MOOMAW 


There  Is  a  certain  romanoe  about  sea  borae 
trade  which  lends  great  attraction  to  any  foreign 
trade  project.    The  beckoning  call  of  the  sea  and 
the  far  places  of  the  world  have  ever  promised  ad- 
venture and  riches.    Many  young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  answered  the  call,  but  their 
dreams  of  adventure  and  riches  have  not  always  come 
true.    When  they  come  to  active  participation  in 
foreign  trade,  they  often  find  that  there  is  more 
venture  than  adventtxre,  and  that  there  are  many 
grievous  losses  as  well  as  riches.   As  for  the  ro- 
mance, the  work  soon  becomes  just  as  much  of  a  grind 
as  in  any  other  business. 

If  the  foreign  trader  starts  with  the  inspiring 
vision  of  service  -  service  to  basic  American  in- 
dustries»  service  to  foreign  peoples  who  need  our 
commodities  -  and  if  he  keeps  this  splendid  vision 
alive  through  all  the  trials  and  tribulations  en- 
counteredy  he  may  find  substantial  romance,  if  not 
richest  in  his  chosen  field. 

Foreign  Trade  Builds  International  Relationships 

Foreign  commerce  more  than  any  other  factor  has 
had  to  do  with  the  spread  of  civilization  and  the  up- 
building, or  the  tearing  down,  of  international  re- 
lationships.   The  foreign  trader  is  both  a  mission- 
ary and  a  diplomat,  whether  good  or  bad,  and  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  student  ever  to  remem- 
ber thiSt  and  endeavor  to  serve  well  his  civiliza- 
tion and  his  coimtry  in  his  capacity. 

The  time  was  when  piracy,  the  antithesis  of  mis- 
sionarying  and  diplomacy,  was  a  great  business. 
Pirates  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  export  field, 
but  their  operations  become  more  and  more  difficult, 
because  piratical  business  methods  in  the  long  run 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  pirate.    In  foreign  trade, 
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as  In  all  legitimate  lines,  honesty  proves  to  be  the 
best  policy. 

The  object  of  this  lesson  is  to  give  as  far  as 
possible  the  facts  and  figures  of  America's  foreign 
trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables.    In  this  lesson» 
foreign  trade  refers  only  to  overseas  countries »  be- 
cause the  trade  with  Canada  and  Mexico  practically 
has  always  been  treated  as  though  domestic,  being 
handled  in  very  much  the  same  manner  as  the  markets 
of  the  United  States.    Canada  is  a  strong  competitor 
of  the  United  States  abroad  in  apples,  and  this  will 
appear  throughout  the  lesson  whenever  substantially 
encountered. 

Fruits,  Our  Primary  Export 

The  lesson  has  to  do  primarily  with  fruits,  be- 
cause the  greatest  overseas  markets,  those  across 
the  Atlantic,  do  not  take  our  vegetables.    They  pro- 
duce bountiful  supplies  or  can  secure  supplies  from 
nearby  countries  at  such  low  prices  that  America 
cannot  compete.    We  actually  import  considerable 
quantities  of  vegetables,  such  as  onions  from  Spain, 
Egypt,  and  Bermuda,  and  various  kinds  from  the  West 
Indies.    However,  there  is  a  substantial  trade  in 
Irish  potatoes  and  onions  with  Latin  America,  and 
this  is  treated  in  its  proper  place,  with  references 
here  and  there  to  similar  trade  in  other  directions. 

For  vegetables  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that 
as  in  the  United  States,  so  in  foreign  countries  they 
pass  through  the  same  channels  as  do  fruits,  and  are 
handled  under  the  same  methods*    Therefore,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  siiggestions  given  as  to 
methods  of  procedure  in  exporting  fruit  may  be  re- 
garded as  applying  also  to  vegetables. 


In  terms  of  percentages  of  production,  the  ex- 
port outlet  of  past  years  may  look  rather  unimport- 
ant for  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  as  shown 
in  Table  I.   However,  although  the  quantity  is  small. 
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Maoris  ar«  iaportant  because  without  Umn,  we 
would  have  a  nuoh  larger  surplus. 

The  an^le  Is  the  king  of  export  fruits t  tbe 
quantity  in  noraal  tines  before  the  World  War  hawing 
represented  eqiproxiaatelr  on  annual  average  of  10% 
of  the  total  ooaMrcial  production.    Table  I  giwes 
the  coaneroial  production  and  total  exports  of  the 
principal  tree  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  1920,  exclusive  of 
peaches t  pluas,  lesons  and  grapefruit,  for  which 
there  are  no  separate  classifications  in  the  Cuatoas 
returns. 

lABLI  I.    U.  S.  PRODUCIIOH  AMD  BIPORTS»  1920 


Kind  ;Co— ercial  Production;  a]q;)orts  >Bxported 
Angles    :  33,905,000  barrels*  :l,797,711i  5.3 
Pears      :  16»80S,000  bushels**:    880,844:  5.24 
Oranges  :  29,700,000  boxes       :1, 517, 994:  5.11 
Potatoes :40S, 296, 000  bushels    :4,15S,565i  1.02 
Onions    i  23,435,000  bushels    ;    845,778:  4>03 

*  Includes  boxes,  counted  3  boxes  to  the  barrel. 
**  The  reports  of  pears  are  listed  in  the  U.  S.  Cus- 
toBS  returns  as  12,202,121.00,  estinated  to  rep- 
resent $2.50  per  bushel. 

Please  bear  in  Bind  that  the  exports  given  in 
Table  I  include  Canada  and  Mexico,  our  overland 
foreign  sarkets,  which  are  not  being  treated  under 
this  subject  for  reasons  stated.    Canada  takes  the 
great  bulk  of  our  pear  and  orange  exports  and  has 
ranked  second  in  potatoes  and  apples,  and  third  in 
onions.    Mexico  ranks  second  in  onions  and  third  in 
potatoes.    Ixcluding  froB  the  table  the  exports  to 
Canada  and  Mexico,  it  is  found  that  in  1920,  the  over- 
seas Barkets  took  the  following  percentages  of  our 
total  conneroial  production: 


:Per  Cent 


Per  Cent 


Apples 
Pears 
Oranges 


2.99 


0.33-1/3 


Potatoes 
Onions 


0.75 
2.6 
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This  Is  not  a  very  encouraging  showing  for  over- 
seas countries.    However,  this  business  was  trans- 
acted when  American  prices  and  ocean  rates  were 
still  relatively  high,  and  foreign  exchanges  at 
about  the  lowest  on  record. 

For  all  but  apples,  the  total  exports  of  1920 
show  relatively  encouraging  increases  as  compared 
with  1913.    Before  the  World  War,  America  exported 
apples  heavily  to  the  German  market,  and  Canada  took 
about  a  third  more  than  now.    It  is  apparent  that  the 
apple  trade  lost  groxmd  substantially  in  1920. 

It  is  vastly  important  at  the  present  stage  to 
develop  the  foreign  outlet.    The  production  possi- 
bilities are  greatly  increasing  and  apparently  in 
many  lines  the  economic  surplus  of  the  next  few  years 
may  prove  to  be  greater  than  in  the  past.    For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  problems  of  the  apple  industry  is 
the  100%  increase  in  production  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  during  the  past  10  years,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

The  districts  of  the  United  States  to  which  ex- 
port markets  are  most  important  are: 

Pacific  Coast  states  West  Virginia 

Middle  and  upper  Missis-  Virginia 

sippi  Valley  North  Carolina 

New  England  South  Carolina 

New  York  Georgia 
Pennsylvania  Florida 
Maryland 

It  may  appear  that  the  foreign  markets  are  not  of 
great  importance  to  some  of  the  fruit  states,  be- 
cause some  fruits  have  entered  little  into  the  ex- 
port field.    This  is  true  of  Florida  and  the  states 
which  produce  primarily  peaches,  such  as  South  Caro- 
lina and  Geargio.    However,  there  are  believed  to  be 
latent  possibilities  abroad  for  these  commodities. 

Some  of  the  apple,  peach,  and  pear  producing 
states  of  the  middle  and  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
rarely  do  any  exporting  because  they  are  well  situ- 
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ated  for  supplying  the  great  markets  of  the  Middle 
West.    However,  they  do  not  always  do  so  at  a  profit 
and  sose  years  face  a  considerable  surplus,  and  for 
this  reason  should  be  Interested  in  the  foreign  out- 
let either  directly  or  indirectly. 


The  foreign  markets  for  American  fruit  are  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  Continental  Europe, 
Latin  America,  the  Far  East»  and  Australasia,  with  a 
few  miscellaneous  markets.    The  United  Kingdom  and 
Continental  Europe  are,  of  course,  the  most  import- 
ant, Latin  America  being  third,  Australasia  fourth, 
and  the  Far  East  sixth  in  present  importance.  The 
demands  and  conditions  of  trading  in  the  several 
regions  being  somewhat  different,  each  is  treated 
separately  more  or  less»  with  greatest  stress  upon 
the  Trans-Atlantic  markets  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance. 


The  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  constitute  by 
far  our  greatest  overseas  market.    They  take  annu- 
ally a  very  large  percentage  of  our  total  fruit  ex- 
ports.   Little  mention  will  be  made  of  Irish  mar- 
kets, because  these  have  been  supplied  almost  en- 
tirely by  Liverpool  and  Glasgow. 

The  population  of  the  Islands,  45  odd  millions, 
is  engaged  largely  in  manufacture,  ship  building, 
and  foreign  trade.    Before  the  World  War,  the 
Islands  were  the  bankers  of  the  world,  with  British 
money  heavily  invested  in  all  kinds  of  projects  in 
foreign  lands,  resulting  in  an  enormous  annual  in- 
come.   Agriculture  and  horticulture  were  secondarf 
industries,  the  agrarian  policy  of  the  country  being 
particularly  notorious  for  it  slack  of  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  these  basic  industries.  Hor- 
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Dally,  the  Islands  import  about  four-fifths  of  their 
food  supply t  a  rather  dangerous  situation  in  the 
World  War. 

Why  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  Was  Stimulated 

The  impossibility  of  securing  the  normal  food 
supply  from  overseas  during  the  World  War  greatly 
stimulated  interest  in  domestic  agriculture  and 
horticulture »  and  so  the  policy  was  set  forward  many 
years.    Prior  to  the  war,  the  orchards  were  not  so 
well  tended  for  the  most  part.    They  were  poorly 
cultivated,  poorly  pruned,  and  poorly  sprayed,  as  a 
rule.    If  they  had  been  American  orchards,  they 
would  have  been  regarded  as  of  little  commercial 
vcaue,  and  their  products  because  of  poor  quality, 
offered  little  competition  except  to  the  poorest 
kinds  of  barreled  stock. 

Owing  to  the  import  apple  embargo  of  Februeu^y, 
1917 »  which  lasted  nearly  a  year»  and  to  the  very 
high  ocean  freight  rates  which  preceded  as  as  well  as 
followed  the  embargo  for  two  years,  the  British 
growers  enjoyed  a  period  of  very  high  prices  with  a 
very  much  larger  consuming  public  owing  to  high 
wages  in  the  civil  and  war  industries.    In  conse- 
quence, they  paid  more  attention  to  scientific 
culture,  and,  of  course  the  quality  of  the  fruit  has 
improved.    Just  how  long  the  interest  and  care 
stimulated  under  World  War  conditions  will  last, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  certainly  there  will  remain 
considerable  permanent  improvement.    However,  the 
war  did  not  stimulate  better  packing  and  distribut- 
ing methods. 

The  British  Isles  are  admirably  situated  for 
foreign  trade  purposes,  and  being  the  center  of  the 
shipping  world,  with  innumerable  lines  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  with  excellent  ports  on  all  sides 
within  easy  access  of  every  city  and  town  of  the 
Islands,  they  offer  possibly  the  most  ideal  condi- 
tion of  any  country  in  the  world  for  handling  import 
trade  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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BRITISH  PRODUCTIOM 


Thm  British  Isles  produce  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  apples »  pears,  and  plums »  but  the  produc- 
tion of  peaches  and  grapes  is  limited  largely  to  hot 
houses  and  the  sheltered  walls  of  gardens*  The 
fruit  industry  is  confined  largely  to  the  south  of 
England,  and,  of  course »  affects  the  southern  mar- 
kets mostly,  especially  since  so  little  effort  is 
made  to  distribute.    British  strawberries  are  cele- 
brated for  beauty  and  flavor  and  are  grown  in  great 
profusion. 

The  vegetable  gardens  are  extensive,  and  the 
variety  and  quality  of  the  production  is  excellent. 
There  is  also  an  extensive  hot  house  industry  for 
the  winter  markets. 

SOURCES  OF  FOREIGN  SUPPLY  AMD  EXTENT  OF 
IMPORTATIONS 

Practically  the  entire  world  supplies  the 
British  Isles  with  fruit,  but  their  foreign  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  come  almost  entirely  from 
Continental  Europe.    There  are  no  duties  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  these  products. 

The  .total  value  of  fresh  fruits  imported  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1920  was  31,102,642  pounds  ster- 
ling ($151,361,007  at  par  of  exchange)  of  which 
about  one-eight  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
sources  of  origin  and  the  season  of  the  principal 
fruits  which  appear  in  the  British  markets  are  given 
in  Table  II. 

Imports  of  Fresh  Apples  -  in  1920  were  4,620,329 
cwts.  (of  112  lbs.)  of  which  nearly  half  came  from 
the  United  States,  the  balance  coming  (in  order  of 
importance)  from  Canada,  France,  Australia,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  Portugal,  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries.   The  total  value  of  the  imports  was  9,502,177 
poxmds  sterling  ($46,242,344  at  par).    Apples  are 
in  the  markets  the  year  round,  Australia  supplying 
the  late  spring  and  summer  demands. 
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Imports  of  Fresh  Pears  -  in  1920  were  663,541 
cwts«,  valued  at  2,022,946  poxmds  sterling  (t9,844»- 
666.  at  par)  of  which  about  one-fifth  came  from  the 
United  States.    The  balance  came  (in  order  of  im- 
portance) from  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  British 
possessions,  and  small  quantities  from  other  coxm- 
tries. 


LBIiE  II. 

PRINCIPAL  FRUITS  SOLD 

IN  THE  BRITISH  MARKETS,  1920 

• 
• 

•              Months  of 

Kind 

:  Source  of  Origin 

:Appearance  on  the  Market 

>ples 

:America  and  Canada 

: September  to  April 

:Australia 

:April  to  July 

: England 

:July  to  December 

tricots 

: France 

zJunfi  to  Julv 

: South  Africa 

•December  to  Januarv 

: Spain 

: June  t  o  Julv 

inanas 

: Canary  Islands 

^Jamaica 

:Janu&rv  to  Deoomber 

lerrles 

: England 

•June  to  Juiy 

: France 

•May  bO  June 

>oseberries: England  and  France 

:May  to  July 

reenings 

: England 

:July  to  August 

: France 

: August  to  September 

: Spain 

:June  to  August 

renadillas 

• 
• 

:April  to  September 

rapes 

:Almeria 

: September  to  February 

:Australia 

: April  to  May 

: Channel  Islands 

:August  to  December 

:£ngland  (hothouse) 

:April  to  March 

:Lisbon 

:August  to  October 

: South  Africa 

:March  to  May 

rapef  ruit 

:America 

:November  to  May 

: Bahamas 

:November  to  March,  Jxme 

• 
• 

:    and  July 

: Jamaica 

:November  to  March,  Jxme 

• 
• 

:    to  September 

: South  Africa 

: August  to  September 

Imports  of  Grapes  -  in  1920  were  593,108  cwts., 
valued  at  2,080,467  pounds  sterling  (|10tl24,591. 
at  par)  of  which  none  came  from  the  United  States. 
In  the  order  of  importance »  the  countries  supplying 
the  grapes  were  Spain,  Portiigal,  Netherlands,  with 
small  quantities  from  other  countries  and  British 
possessions. 
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Imports  of  Flvma  -  in  1920  were  313»611  cwts.» 
valued  at  I9l92t386  pounds  sterling  (|S, 802, 746.  at 
par)  of  which  only  628  owts.,  came  from  the  United 
States  •  The  other  countries  supplying  this  trade 
were  France  ^  Belgium,  and  Hether lands,  with  small 
quantities  from  other  countries.  More  than  three- 
fourths  (  were  supplied  by  France* 

TABLE  II  con*t 


PRmCIPAL  FRUITS  SOLD  IM  THE  BRITISH  MARKETS,  1920 


Lemons 

: Italy  and  Spain 

: January  to  Decraiber 

LoQuats 

1 

:April  to  May 

Melons 

: England  k  Guernsey  :May  to  October 
iFrance  (cantaloupe) : June  to  September 
:Valencia                  :July  to  October 

Oranges 

:Afflerica 

•  uox  xx  omxa 

:Denias 

:Gandias 

: Jaffa 

: Jamaica 

iMurcias 

: South  Africa 

: Valencia 

:December  to  September 
•i/ecofflDer  vo  Aprxx 
•November  to  May 
:November  to  May 
:March  to  May 
: October  to  April 
:November  to  June 
:May  to  December 
:November  to  April 

Peaches 

•England  (hothouse) 

iFrance 

: South  Africa 

:May  to  October 
:July  to  August 
•December  to  March 

Pears 

:Afflerica  and  Canada 

: Australia 

:England 

: France 

: South  Africa 

: Sept ember  to  March 
: April  to  Jxme 
: August  to  November 
:July  to  September 
: January  to  May 

Plums 

:Afflerica 

: England 

:France 

: South  Africa 

: Spain 

:August  to  September 
:July  to  September 
:July  to  August 
:Decefflber  to  March 
iJune  to  August 

Raspberries 

• 
• 

:June  to  July 

Strawberries s 

:June  to  July 

Tangerines 

: November  to  April 

Imports  of  Oranges  -  in  1920  were  4,401,784 
cwts. ,  valued  at  8,017*095  pounds  sterling  ($39,015,- 
192.  at  par),  of  which,  during  that  year,  only  7,990 
cwts.  came  from  the  United  States,  somewhat  under 
the  average  annual  shipments. 


Imports  of  Lemons  -  in  1920  were  500,461  cwts«t 
valued  at  708,654  pounds  sterling  ($3,448, 664.  at 
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par)  of  which  none  came  from  the  United  States.  The 
countries  supplying  the  lemons  were  Italy  and  Spain, 
with  small  quantities  from  other  countries* 

Imports  of  Grapefruit  -  in  1920  were  13 » 734 
cwts.»  valued  at  31»325  pounds  sterling  (|152,443. 
at  par)  of  which  8»013  cwts. »  came  from  the  United 
States,  and  practically  all  the  balance  from  British 
possessions.    This  trade  is  more  or  less  a  recent 
development • 

Imports  of  Bananas  -  in  1920  were  larger  than 
any  other  single  fruit,  the  qiiantity  being  8,057»625 
bunches  valued  at  6,468, 719  pounds  sterling  (|31,- 
480,021.  at  par),  coming  principally  from  Colombia, 
Canary  Islands  and  British  West  Indies.    The  banana 
trade  is  a  development  largely  of  the  past  twenty 
years  and  has  resulted  from  intensive  marketing 
methods. 

Imports  of  Miscellaneous  Fruits  in  Which 
America  Did  Not  Participate  -  were  peaches  and 
apricots,  21 » 524  cwt.,  largely  from  France  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope;  cherries,  55,801  cwts.,  from 
France,  Netherlands,  and  Belgium;  currants,  88,758 
cwts.,  from  the  same  countries;  gooseberries,  51,884 
cwts.,  from  Netherlands  and  Belgium;  and  straw- 
berries, 54,842  cwts.,  from  Netherlands  and  France. 

The  Imports  of  Vegetables  -  by  the  United  King- 
dom in  1920  were  confined  largely  to  potatoes, 
onions,  and  tomatoes,  the  total  amoxmt  being  11,- 
375,488  cwts.,  valued  at  13,038,034  pounds  sterling 
($63,450,025.  at  par)  of  which  the  United  States 
supplied  no  part  whatever.    This  is  very  signifi- 
cant, because  the  British  Isles  are  the  largest  of 
all  foreign  vegetable  importing  countries,  and  with 
the  exception  of  Cuba  is  the  most  accessible  to  the 
United  States. 

AMERICA'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  BRITISH  TRADE 

It  will  be  noted  from  Table  II  that  heretofore 
America's  interest  in  the  British  trade  has  been 
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confined  almost  entirely  to  apples,  pears »  oranges, 
and  grapefruit,  with  extremely  small  shipments  of 
the  last  two.    The  apple  trade  is  indeed  very  old, 
official  records  of  annual  shipments  going  as  far 
back  as  1851 »  in  which  year  20  odd  thousand  barrels 
were  sent  over,  until  now  the  annual  exports  amount 
to  a  very  great  majority  of  the  total  American  ex- 
ports. 

The  trade  in  pears  is  fairly  old;  in  oranges,  of 
far  more  recent  origin;  and  grapefruit  very  recent. 
Yet  the  British  Isles  constitute  our  chief  overseas 
market  for  these  three  products.  Table  III  shows 
the  amoxmts  of  fruits  exported  to  the  Isles  in  1920 
as  compared  with  the  year  1913: 

TABLE  III.     UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  BRITISH 
ISLES  FOR  YEARS  1913  AND  1920 

Kind      ;  (luantity  or  Value 

:  1920  :  1913  

Apples        :1, 249, 114  bbls.*:l,318,396  bbls. 

Pears         :  $761,965  :  $371,135 

Oranges      :       9,707  boxes  :      14,831  boxes  

*  Including  boxes,  counted  as  three  boxes. to 
a  barrel 

The  trade  was  very  much  disturbed  during  the 
World  War  on  account  of  shipping  conditions.  Since 
the  war,  exclusive  of  the  season  1922-23,  the  ex- 
change situation  and  high  prices  in  the  United 
States,  during  most  of  the  period,  greatly  handi- 
capped the  trade,  keeping  it  far  below  normal. 
However,  with  the  more  normal  conditions  now  cur- 
'rent,  the  export  movement  of  apples  and  pears  for  the 
present  season  promises  to  be  fairly  normal. 

In  addition  to  apples,  pears,  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  there  has  been  a  small  spasmodic  trade 
in  plums  (Italian  prunes),  with  occasional  experi- 
mental shipments  of  peaches,  grapes »  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes »  for  all  of  which  there  are  thought  to  be  con- 
siderable potential  possibilities. 
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Our  trade  In  apples  with  the  British  Isles  is 
very  well  developed  but  is  believed  to  be  suscepti- 
ble to  considerable  expansion  if  intensive  American 
methods  are  diligently  applied.    For  the  most  part, 
the  methods  employed  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
changed  little  in  the  last  helf  century,  although 
te  facilities  have  been  greatly  expanded. 

Demand  for  American  Varieties 

Nowhere  is  real  quality  more  highly  appreciated 
than  in  the  British  markets.    They  pay  a  handsome 
premium  for  what  they  want.    This  does  not  mean  that 
the  lower  grades  or  the  poorer  varieties  are  neg- 
lected.   Fruits,  particularly  apples  and  pears,  are 
used  in  almost  as  many  ways  as  in  America »  and  the 
pie,  more  or  less  an  American  institution,  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  British  tart.    Thus,  in  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  line,  there  is  a  very  large  demand  for 
the  cheaper  varieties  and  grades,  which  they  call 
•cookers. • 

Apples  -  Practically  all  commercial  varieties 
of  apples  are  sent  to  the  British  markets,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  some  are  xmpopular.    The  principal 
varieties  are: 

Source  Variety 

Virginia  Albemarle  Pippins 

New  York  and 

Pacific  Coast  Newtons 

New  York  and  New 

England  Russet  s 


Pacific  Northwest 


Baldwins 
Kings 
Greenings 
Ben  Davis 
Spitzenburgs 
Delicious 
Or t leys 
Jonathans 
Wine saps 
Rome  Beauties 


Virginia,  W.  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  < 


Ben  Davis 
Gano 

York  Imperials 
Gravensteins 


California  and  New  York 
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The  Barkets  art  not  very  satlsfaotory  usually 
for  Stayaan  Winesaps,  Blaok  Twlg»  Griises  Golden, 
Arkansas  Blaok  and  Wagner .  and  usually  the  Roae 
Beauty  Is  not  wanted  until  late  in  the  season.   Up  to 
reeent  tiaes*  the  prioes  paid  for  Delicious  in 
Aaerioa  have  not  Justified  substantial  shipment  to 
the  United  Kingdoa,  where  no  Bore  is  paid  than  for 
other  red  varieties. 

Packages  Must  Contain  Uniform  Grades 

The  markets  require  all  standard  grades  without 
combination  of  the  grades  in  the  same  package. 
Usually  a  combination  of  grades  packed  together 
realises  little  more  than  the  price  paid  for  the 
lowest  grade  represented  in  the  pack.    This  applies 
especially  to  boxed  fruit.    It»  therefore,  pays  to 
pack  the  grades  separately. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  British 
apple  market  is  that  they  prefer  the  small  and  medium 
sisesy  extreme  large  sises  being  discounted.  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  American  market,  and  thus 
i»kes  that  outlet  extremely  valuable  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  the  smaller  sises  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

Required  Sise  -  In  barreled  apples  the  preferred 
range  is  2-1/4  to  2-3/4  inches  inclusive,  in  trans- 
verse diameter,  graded  to  quarter- inch  sizes.  How- 
ever, Glasgow  and  other  extreme  northern  markets 
usually  discount  2-1/4  inch  fruit.    The  preferred 
size  for  the  southern  markets  is  2-1/4  to  2-1/2  inch 
inclusivot  and  the  midland  markets  prefer  the  full 
range.    The  preferred  sizes  vary  somewhat  from  year 
to  year,  as  for  instance,  during  the  season,  1922-25 
due  to  heavy  shipments  of  extreme  small  sizes  from 
the  Pacific  Coast,  2-1/2  inch  minimum  barrel  pack 
hes  been  demanding  a  premium  over  2-1/4  inch  mini- 


In  boxed  apples  the  preferred  range  is  counts 
138s  to  200s  in  the  Glasgow  region,  150s  to  216s, 
Midland,  and  175s  to  225s  in  the  South,  with  some 
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overlapping.    Boxed  apples  must  always  be  wrapped, 
each  fruit  separately^  and  packed  by  tiers. 
•Jumble*,  or  "face  and  fill*  packs »  are  not  wanted. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Colorado »  which  pro- 
duces very  fine  Jonathans »  Winesaps,  and  other 
varieties,  does  not  participate  in  export  trade, 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  general  custom  there 
to  pack  without  wraps. 

The  packages  required  are  the  standard  apple 
barrel  for  eastern  orchards  and  the  box  for  western 
orchards.    At  times  half  barrels  have  been  used  with 
success »  but  they  are  rarely  exported  now.  Various 
experiments  have  been  made  with  baskets  and  various 
other  kinds  of  containers,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  away  from  the  barrel  and  standard  box.  Some 
eastern  growers  have  attempted  to  use  the  box.  So 
far 9  it  has  not  paid,  because  the  markets  are  ac- 
customed to  the  barrel  for  eastern  apples »  and  ex- 
pect to  find  in  a  box  pack  the  superior  finish  and 
beauty  of  the  western  product.    In  a  sense,  the 
eastern  barreled  apple  and  the  western  boxed  apple 
are  different  commodities.    To  illustrate »  when 
there  is  a  heavy  supply  of  barrels  with  a  short 
supply  of  boxes,  the  markets  pay  a  relative  premium 
for  the  former,  and  vice  versa. 

Excepting  Gravenstines  and  sometimes  Jonathans, 
shipments  can  be  made  successfully  in  ordinary 
space,  until  late  winter  or  early  spring,  when  re- 
frigerator space  ought  to  be  used  for  the  majority. 
The  foregoing  applies  to  shipments  from  the  Atlantic 
ports.    Refrigeration  is  necessary  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  through  the  Canal. 

Pears  -  The  number  of  pear  varieties  exported  to 
Great  Britain  is  not  so  extensive  as  for  apples. 
The  principal  varieties  are: 

Comice  Hardy 

Bosc  Winter  Nelis 

Anjou  Clairgean 

Bartlett  Keiffer 
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Tht  Kelffer  Is  used  almost  exclusively  as  a 
* cooker." 

The  requirements  as  to  grades*  packages,  and 
packing  are  practically  the  same  as  for  apples »  with 
the  exception  that  for  Pacific  Coast  pears,  the  so- 
called  "half  box*  is  also  used  for  the  fancier 
varieties,  especially  by  California. 

The  sises  required  for  barreled  pears  are  about 
the  same  as  for  apples  with  a  leaning  toward  larger 
fruit.    In  boxes  the  preferred  sizes  are  12Ss  to  150s 
for  standard  boxes »  and  4Ss  to  65s  for  half  boxes. 
London  is  usually  the  best  dessert  pear  market » 
especially  for  the  box  pack.    Pears  should  always  be 
shipped  under  refrigeration  both  railway  and  steam- 
ship, and  in  the  latter  oase»  the  temperature  should 
be  held  at  about  31  degrees  Fahrenheit  if  possible, 
but  not  lower. 

Oranges  -  It  is  to  be  noted  carefully  that  there 
is  not»  and  possibly  never  will  be^  a  large  demand 
for  American  oranges  in  the  British  markets  during 
the  winter,  because  normally  they  are  heavily  sup- 
plied by  Spanish  and  Mediterranlan  oranges,  against 
which  America  cannot  compete  successfully. 

Therefore,  Florida  and  California  Navels,  both 
winter  oranges,  though  shipped  some  seasons  in  very 
small  quantities  according  to  conditions,  will  never 
be  a  factor  excepting  in  seasons  of  crop  disaster  in 
the  competing  foreign  regions  mentioned,  and  ex- 
cepting during  the  latter  part  of  the  American  sea- 
son when  the  competition  is  less,  as  for  instance  in 
March  and  April. 

California  Valencias  Best  Suited  for  British  Trade 

The  California  Valencia  orange,  which  matures 
from  April  to  October,  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
British  trade  because  of  its  season,  and  while  the 
average  annual  shipments  have  been  small,  there  are 
are  believed  to  be  considerable  possibilities  of 
greatly  developing  the  market.    Not  many  years  ago 
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a  summer  orange  was  praotioally  unknown  in  the 
Amerioan  markets,  but  now  the  summer  markets  consume 
as  many  oranges  as  the  winter  markets.    The  Valencia, 
backed  by  the  splendid  work  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  accomplished  this  great  feat. 

The  history  of  the  Valencia  in  the  American  sum- 
mer markets  indicates  the  possibility  of  developing 
the  summer  markets  of  Great  Britain  where,  until 
very  recent  years,  a  summer  orange  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct novelty.    However,  there  is  this  difference, 
namely.  South  African  and  Australian  production  has 
greatly  increased  with  still  larger  production  in 
prospect.    South  Africa  depends  largely  on  the  sum- 
mer markets  of  Great  Britain,  Australia  in  a  limit- 
ed way. 

For  South  Africa,  transportation  costs  have 
been  much  less  than  for  California,  on  accoxmt  of 
British  subsidy,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  the 
greater  development  of  the  Panama  route,  the  freight 
differential  may  gradually  disappear.  Furthermore, 
the  Valencia  is  of  superior  quality  and  pack  as  com- 
pared with  South  Africans,  and  accordingly  sells  for 
considerably  higher  prices. 

Intensive  marketing  methods,  backed  by  regular 
shipments  with  gradual  increases  from  season  to 
season,  even  though  at  some  loss  in  the  beginning, 
undoubtedly  would  result  in  building  up  a  large  mar- 
ket from  late  spring  until  early  autumn.    As  to  qual- 
ity, certainly  for  the  present  the  very  best  is  re- 
quired.   Later,  as  the  orange  comes  into  greater 
summer  use,  cheaper  grades  may  find  a  good  outlet. 

The  standard  California  orange  box  strapped  at 
both  ends,  is  used,  but  built  somewhat  stronger  for 
the  export  trade.    The  preferred  sizes  of  fruit  are 
approximately  counts  150s  to  216s,  heavy  to  the 
middle  range.    Each  fruit  must  be  wrapped  in  paper 
and  packed  to  tiers.    Refrigerator  space  should  be 
used.    Experiments  with  temperatures  are  not  yet 
eicactly  conclusive,  but  it  appears  that  40  degrees 
is  about  right. 
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Qrapafrult  -  Orapef nilt ,  though  consumed  Icurgely 
in  the  United  States,  has  been  used  very  little  in 
Great  Britain.  So  far  London  has  been  the  chief 
narkety  taking  small  quantities  from  Christmas  until 
late  Spring.  Haturctlly  the  very  best  quality  is  re- 
quired. The  Florida  product  is  well  liked,  and  with 
proper  methods,  it  is  believed  possible  to  build  up  a 
considerable  outlet. 

The  British  consumer  likes  acid  fruits,  but  the 
uses  to  which  grapefruit  is  put  are  rather  limited 
so  far.    The  consumers  are  not  accustomed  to  a  break- 
fast fruity  in  which  capacity  this  product  is  so 
largely  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  standard  Florida  box  is  satisfactory  for 
this  trade.    However,  the  box  should  be  built 
stronger  for  export.    Each  fruit  must  be  wrapped,  and 
packed  to  tiers.    At  present,  the  preferred  sizes 
are  counts  64s  to  96s.    In  the  winter,  the  fruit  car- 
ries very  well  in  ordinary  space  on  fast  steamers, 
but  in  warmer  weather »  refrigeration  is  required, 
at  a  temperature  of  about  40  degrees. 

Peaches  -  The  peach  is  popular,  but  the  very 
finest,  without  blemish,  is  demanded  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  markets  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  hot  house  or  fruit  garden  product  of  domestic 
and  Continental  production,  for  which  they  pay  very 
high  prices.    In  recent  years  considerable  quanti- 
ties have  been  coming  from  South  Africa  during  the 
winter,  but  these  are  beautifully  graded  and  packed 
in  one  tier  boxes  with  wood  wool  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  bruising.    Furthermore,  the  specimens  are  so 
packed  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other,  and  are 
sized  with  absolutely  uniformity. 

The  California  one  tier  box  is  believed  to  be 
satisfactory  for  this  trade,  if  the  fruit  is  packed 
with  wood  wool  in  accordance  with  the  South  African 
method.    The  other  kinds  of  packages  used  in  America 
are  not  suitable,  and  experiments  with  them  have 
been  unsuccessful.    The  British  people  insist  upon 
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having  what  they  want«  and  as  yet  it  seems  that  no 
substitute  can  be  found  for  the  one  tier  peaoh  box, 
wood  wool  paok. 

The  Elberta  Variety  Best  Suited  for  Export 

The  Elberta  variety  is  believed  to  be  suited  to 
this  trade*  if  only  the  very  finest  quality  and  color 
Is  selected.    This  variety  is  grown  more  widely  In 
the  United  States  than  any  other  variety.  Earlier 
and  later  freestone  varieties  of  the  hardiest  kinds 
probably  oould  be  introduced  also*  if  of  superior 
quality  and  color.    The  British  markets  require 
peaches  of  fine  flavor.    Unfortunately^  the  Pacific 
Coast  Elberta,  though  of  fine  texture  and  well 
suited  to  long  shipment,  lacks  flavor  and  it  loses 
quality  during  the  long  Journey.    The  Eastern  peach, 
though  of  better  flavor,  is  not  such  a  good  "keeper," 
and  requires  the  utmost  care  in  selection  and  hand- 
ling. 

The  medium  sizes  are  best.    The  fruit  should  be 
precooled  and  carried  under  refrigeration  to  the 
foreign  destination.    Experiments  have  not  gone 
Buf f iciently  far  to  establish  what  is  the  proper  tem- 
perature, but  naturally  the  fruit  must  be  kept  very 
cold. 

Many  persons  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to 
develop  a  substantica  market  in  the  British  Isles  for 
American  peaches,  but  others  feel  that  if  the  fruit 
is  selected  and  handled  in  the  manner  outlined  above, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  build  up  a  market  grad- 
ually.   Although  there  is  usually  a  generous  supply 
of  summer  fruits  and  Australian  apples  in  the  mar- 
kets during  the  American  peach  season,  there  are 
very  few  peaches  and  they  generally  sell  extremely 


The  venture  of  introducing  the  American  peach  is 
believed  to  be  well  worth  while  on  the  part  of 
eastern  peach  growers  organisations,  from  Georgia 
to  lew  York.    It  would  require  continued  persistent 
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effort  f roB  SMSon  to  season  for  quite  a  long  tiae 
to  aooom>lish  the  feat,  but  it  possibly  sight  result 
in  creating  a  new  narket,  which  in  maxxf  seasons  is 
verr  Buch  needed.   It  is  a  utter  that  will  have  to  be 
handled  in  a  well  organised  way. 

Qrapes  -  The  British  grown  grape  is  largely  a  hot 
house  product.    Ihey  have  been  accustoaed  also  to 
the  hot  house  product  froa  Korthem  Europe.  They 
are  very  fine  and  sell  very  high.    The  chief  supply 
is  froB  the  open  vineyards  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
primarily  Malagas  and  Alaerias,  packed  in  100-pound 
druBS  with  cork.    The  student  has  seen  these  prod- 
ucts in  American  fruit  stores. 

The  Cc^if omia  Boperor  is  best  suited  for  the 
British  markets,  but  so  far  experimental  shipments 
have  not  been  very  successful  because  the  fruit  did 
n6t  arrive  in  very  good  condition,  due  possibly  to 
lack  of  proper  care  in  selection,  packing,  and  hand- 
ling, as  well  as  to  improper  temperatures.    The  100- 
pound  drum  with  red  wood  sawdust,  as  used  in  Califor- 
nia, is  satisfactory.    Large  clusters  of  perfect 
fruit  should  be  selected. 

The  Spanish  and  Portugese  seasons  being  similar 
to  California,  grapes  from  the  Golden  Gate  state 
would  appear  in  the  markets  at  the  heaviest  period 
of  the  year  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  at 
a  considerably  higher  cost  than  the  competing  prod- 
uct.   However,  the  beauty  and  finish  of  Ccaifomia's 
best,  it  is  believed,  would  meet  with  a  fairly  good 
demand  if  delivered  in  good  condition,  especially 
in  times  of  European  crop  shortages,  because  this 
product  is  more  like  the  hot  house  product  than  any 
grape  grown,  and  would  appear  in  the  markets  at  a 
time  when  there  are  no  hot  house  grapes  available. 

Heedless  to  say,  the  grapes  must  be  precooled 
and  shipped  under  refrigeration  all  the  way.  The 
experiments  with  shipments  so  far  have  not  been 
conclusive  as  to  the  temperatures  which  are  best. 
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but  of  ooxirse,  the  fruit  must  be  kept  as  oold  as  pos- 
sible without  Injuring  the  product. 

Pliups  -  The  plum  Is  very  popular^    The  Green  Gage 
of  home  production  predominates.  Its  season  being 
late  summer  to  early  fall.    When  the  British  crops 
are  short,  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
American  plums,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
Californlans  and  Horthwestems  have  been  received 
during  such  seasons.    It  requires  a  hardy  variety 
like  the  Kelsey  or  prune  to  carry  In  good  condition 
so  long  a  distance. 

The  generous  size  of  the  Western  plum  Is  well 
suited  to  this  trade.    The  so-called  "suit  case" 
box,  standard  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  seems  well  suited 
for  the  trade.    Special  care  is  necessary  in  the 
selection  and  handling  of  the  products.    The  fruit 
should  be  packed  by  tiers  as  is  the  usual  practice  on 
the  Coast.    The  fruit  must  be  shipped  under  refrig- 
eration, with  a  steamer  temperature  of  about  33 
degrees. 

A  Word  About  Sweet  Potatoes 

The  sweet  potato  of  American  fame,  is  little 
known  in  the  British  markets.    Occasionally  very 
small  shipments  have  been  received  from  elsewhere 
at  London.    A  few  experimental  shipments  have  been 
made  with  success  to  the  same  city  from  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

The  kiln  dried  product  of  medium  size  and  best 
quality  has  proved  to  be  best.    It  arrives  in  prime 
condition  as  late  as  March.    Unless  kiln  dried,  the 
potato  does  not  keep  well.    Experiments  have  been 
made  with  crates  and  hampers,  and  shipped  in  ordi- 
nary space.    The  hamper  proved  to  be  the  best,  be- 
cause less  bruising  was  apparent.    However,  it  is  a 
question  if  the  hamper  is  very  suitable  for  steamer 
handling  and  stowage.    Possibly  the  standard  potato 
barrel  would  prove  to  be  the  most  suitable,  or  still 
better,  the  special  crate  described  in  Lesson  16, 
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in  oonneotion  with  the  Latin  American  potato  and 
onion  trade. 

Since  the  sweet  potato  would  have  to  be  intro- 
duced in  substantial  quantities  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  the  narketSy  opinion  varies  as  to  the  pros* 
pects  for  this  product.    However »  its  delectable 
qualities  and  excellent  food  value  would  seen  to 
coBBend  it  highly^  and  those  who  have  given  some  at- 
tention to  this  matter  are  of  the  opinion  that  con- 
tinued persistent  effort  might  result  in  creating  a 
valuable  market.    It  is  largely  a  matter  for  pro- 
ducers marketing  organisations  to  follow  up.    It  has 
been  difficult  to  interest  individual  growers  and 
shippers.   United  action  backed  by  intensive  mar- 
keting methods  would  be  necessctry. 

THE  TWO  PRIMARY  TYPES  OF  EXPORT  TRAMSACTIOHS 

There  are  two  primary  types  of  export  transactions 
in  the  business  with  the  United  Kingdom: 

1.  Open  consignments 

2.  F.O.B.  or  C.I.F.  sales 

These  two  types  apply  in  many  directions  other 
than  the  British  Isles,  but  it  is  of  especial  im- 
portance to  treat  them  Just  here. 

Consignments 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  great  bulk  of  its 
foreign  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  on  open  consign- 
ment for  account  of  the  foreign  shippers.  The 
American  part  of  the  trade  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.    This  custom  has  been  so  thoroughly  estab- 
lished and  the  Britisher  is  so  disinclined  to  any 
drastic  change  of  custom,  that  it  practiccaiy  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  consignment  system  if  the 
shipper  desires  to  undertake  a  consistent  direct 
marketing  program. 
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It  Is  verr  evident  that  as  long  as  the  United 
KlngdoB  oan  secure  its  fruit  supply  largely  on  a  con- 
signment basis 9  we  cannot  hope  to  do  a  substantial 
f«o«b.  business,  certainly  insofar  as  the  resident 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned.  There- 
fore, to  properly  handle  and  develop  that  market  for 
specific  brands,  it  is  highly  important  to  follow 
the  established  customs,  making  sure,  of  course,  to 
know  the  conditions  of  the  trade«  and  to  utilize 
services  or  to  perfect  services  which  will  secure 
the  best  possible  distribution,  and  the  best  pos- 
sible results. 

Keen  Competition  for  American  Consignments 

The  competition  among  the  British  receivers  and 
their  American  houses,  or  connections,  in  securing 
American  consignments  is  extremely  keen,  and  some 
of  them  are  not  always  considered  very  ethical  in 
their  methods.    The  answer  of  such  firms  is  that  the 
severity  of  competition  forces  them  sometimes  to  do 
things  which  they  do  not  exactly  like  to  do.  How- 
ever, one  thing  that  is  sometimes  done  is  inexcus- 
able, namely,  over-quoting  the  market,  or  quoting 
simply  the  exceptional  sales  of  very  fancy  packs  as 
representative  of  the  market  as  a  whole,  thus  at- 
tracting consignments. 

A  rather  common  practice  is  the  making  of  *con- 
f idential*  rebates  to  American  shippers  out  of  the 
service  charges.    Usually  this  rebate  amounts  to  2%, 
end  it  is  used  especially  as  a  bait  for  large  ship- 
pers, though  the  payment  of  rebates  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  them.    On  the  other  hand  it  is  used  oc- 
casionally as  a  hoax  to  grower  exporters  as  well,  who 
are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  getting  something  for 
nothing. 

Advancing  Payments  -  One  of  the  most  prevalent 
methods  of  inducing  consignments  is  the  system  of 
making  advance  payments  to  the  suppliers  when  the 
shipments  are  made  from  America.    This  is  adequately 
covered  under  head  of  "Financing  Foreign  Trade." 
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Although  admitting  the  aid  of  the  advancing  systeia  in 
financing  the  aoveaent  of  exports,  it  is  believed  to 
be  an  evil,  and  not  a  really  "neoessary  evil." 
There  are  several  reasons  why  it  is  believed  to  be  an 
evil,  the  Bost  iiaportant  of  whloh  is  that  the  advance 
attracts  a  great  many  shipments  which  should  not  go 
to  the  British  market. 

When  the  growers,  or  other  shippers,  meet  with 
difficulty  in  selling  to  the  domestic  markets  at 
what  they  regard  satisfactory  prices,  and  the  ex- 
port solicitors  offer  to  put  up  money  on  account  as 
an  inducement  to  export,  a  great  many  of  the  sup- 
pliers take  the  offer  for  the  sake  of  getting  what 
looks  like  "easy  money,*  and  with  this  thing  going 
on  all  over  the  country,  it  requires  no  rare  imagina- 
tion to  understand  what  is  likely  to  happen.  The 
practice  is  believed  to  be  responsible  for  many  a 
serious  "glut*  in  the  British  markets. 

In  many  quarters,  the  size  of  the  advance  of- 
fered sometimes  seems  to  be  the  standard  by  which  the 
shipper  measures  and  selects  his  reeciver.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  firm  is  fully  reliable  and 
efficient,  or  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  best 
results,  is  not  c^ways  considered. 

P.O.B.  or  C.I.F.  Sales 

There  are,  of  course,  many  export  buyers  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  branches 
of  British  houses,  or  are  resident  agents  for  such 
houses.    These  houses  buy  large  quantities  either 
f.o.b.  cars  at  shipping  point  or  f.o.b.  steamers. 
The  term  "c.l.f.*  means  that  the  seller  must  attend 
to  all  shipping  arrangements,  pay  all  freights  and 
Insurance,  both  Inland  and  ocean,  and  assume  all 
risks  in  transit.    Few  shippers  are  willing  to  sell 
on  the  c.i.f.  basis,  preferring  to  consign  their 
shipments  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom,  rather 
than  take  the  speculators  price  on  a  delivered  basis 
and  wait  so  long  for  the  money. 
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F.o.b.  ptirohases  for  export,  as  a  rule,  are 
purely  speoulative  transaotions  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers,  because  It  is  rare  that  they  in  turn  resell 
the  goods  on  the  same  basis,  but  rather  they  almost 
Invariably  deliver  the  fruit  to  the  United  Kingdom 
on  consignment,  whether  resident  here  or  there, 
using  the  established  selling  facilities  in  the 
port  markets  Just  as  the  original  American  supplier 
would  do  if  he  were  to  export  on  his  own  aocount. 
Truly  speaking,  from  the  original  supplier's  view<- 
point,  the  majority  of  t.o.h.  transaotions  are  not 
really  export  transaotions,  because  his  participa- 
tion in  the  trade  ceases  either  inland  or  at  sea- 
board, yet  many  of  them  call  themselves  exporters. 

Buyers'  and  Shippers*  Account 

le  is  especially  interesting  and  important  to 
note  that  practically  all  the  export  f.o.b.  buyers 
also  engage  extensively  in  handling  consignments 
for  shippers'  account.    Also  of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  practically  all  the  British  consignment  houses 
who  have  branches,  or  other  connecting  houses  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  also  engage  more  or  less  exten- 
sively in  buying  in  Amerioa  for  their  own  account. 

In  other  words,  though  there  are  two  types  of 
export  transact lonSt  one  for  shipper's  account  and 
the  other  for  buyer's  account,  it  is  rare  to  find 
distinctive  types  of  firms,  that  is,  firms  who  are 
either  exclusively  agents,  or  exclusively  buyers. 
Yet  insofar  as  the  receiving  end  of  the  business  is 
concerned,  for  the  most  part,  they  either  call  them- 
selves, or  are  cctlled,  "brokers.* 

In  discussing  some  of  the  practices  involved  in 
the  British  trade,  it  is  not  meant  to  discredit  the 
many  splendid  British  houses  whose  principals  are 
the  soul  of  honor,  and  who  endeavor  to  give  fair 
play,  just  as  they  expect  to  receive  fair  play. 
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mSinW  METHODS  OF  MARKBinW  IH  MB  IMITED 
KUKSDOM 

Insofar  as  the  aiqiort  shlppar  Is  ooiioaniad» 
thara  ara  two  aatbods  of  salliag  consignaants  in  the 
Ihiltad  KlngdoBit 

1.  By  aaotlon 

2.  By  privata  traaty 

Tha  Auotlons 

All  of  tha  port  aarkatSt  as  wall  as  a  faw  Inlaod 
pnarkats,  hava  publio  fruit  auctiaos^  aostly  of  long 
standing.    Thasa  auotions  ara  oontrollad  by  oott- 
panias  consisting  of  a  few  of  the  largest  fruit 
brokers  in  each  market.    There  ara  specific  sales 
days  and  the  brokers  previously  make  known  to  their 
trade  Just  what  is  to  ba  sold  in  ordar  to  sacura  the 
bast  possible  attendance. 

IRian  tha  fruit  is  discharged  from  staamars, 
aamplas  ara  saleotad  at  rabdom  from  aach  mark  after 
tha  goods  hava  baen  classified  as  ^tights*, 
"slacks*,  "very  slaoks*,  "shakes**  •teis*,  and  so 
on.    This  classification  applies  aspacially  to  bar- 
reled fruit.    The  samples  from  aach  classification 
are  dumped  in  tha  salad^oaii>  tha  atatanta  t!ms  baing 
fully  exposed  to  the  buyers.    However,  it  is  under- 
stood that  tha  buyers  are  parmittad  to  make  pravious 
inspections  of  tha  various  lott  oh  the  docks,  and  with 
their  private  notations  and  with  a  full  display  of 
the  samples  in  tha  auction  room,  the  bidding  proceeds. 

When  deliveries  are  made,  if  a  given  lot  does 
not  prove  to  be  as  good  as  the  sample,  the  buyer  has 
a  right  to  demand  adjustment  or  make  a  rejection 
within  24  hours.    If  the  lot  happens  to  be  better 
than  the  saiiq;>la,  nothing  of  course  is  said,  and  the 
shipper  loses.    It  is  extremely  important  for  you  to 
bear  this  condition  of  trading  clearly  in  mind  in 
ponnection  with  certain  suggestions  which  are  made 
later,  relative  to  proper  methods  of  procedure. 
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la  addition  to  the  organization  of  auction 
brokers 9  In  nearly  every  auction  market  there  Is  a 
strong  organization  of  buyers »  with  a  large  member- 
ship.   It  is  understood  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  olassif  ieation  of  packs  as  to 
condition 9  and  governing  the  selection  of  samples, 
as  well  as  the  privileges  under  which  the  buyers  may 
reject  or  demand  adjustments,  are  controlled,  as  a 
rule.  Jointly  by  the  respective  organizations  of 
brokers  and  buyers. 

Some  of  those  who  have  investigated  the  matter, 
have  the  impression  that  the  regulations  and  terms 
of  sale  are  more  in  favor  of  the  buyers  than  of  the 
distant  shippers.    Possibly  this  is  natural  because 
the  buyers  are  present  and  strongly  organized,  there 
being  great  competition  among  the  brokers  to  hold 
the  patronage  of  the  buyers,  not  only  for  American 
fruit,  but  for  all  classes  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  the  brokers  handle  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
each  sales  day.    It  also  is  important  for  you  to  bear 
this  condition  in  mind  in  considering  proper  methods 
for  handling  the  British  markets. 

Private  Treaty  Sales 

What  the  Britisher  calls  a  "private  treaty"  sale 
is  the  same  as  our  American  commission  merchant 
sale,  described  earlier  in  this  course. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  more  private 
treaty  houses  than  there  are  auction  brokers^  al- 
though the  private  treaty  firms  handle  through  their 
stores  the  smaller  percentage  of  the  total  receipts. 
Hany  of  the  private  treaty  firms  are  direct  receiv- 
ers, selling  for  foreign  account  direct  from  dock, 
or  from  warehouse  and  store,  as  do  our  American  com- 
mission merchants.    Some  of  these  private  treaty 
firms  also  sell  for  account  of  other  receivers,  and 
many  of  them  in  a  pinch  resort  to  the  services  of 
auction  brokers  to  clear  the  business  in  a  satis- 
factory manner. 
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There  Is  keen  oompetltlon  between  the  auction 
brokers  and  the  private  treaty  salesmen,  each  Dain- 
talnlng  that  their  particular  system  is  the  best. 
This  competition  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  thing,  be- 
cause it  possibly  stimulates  both  types  of  salesmen 
tQ  make  the  best  possible  showing  for  their  respec- 
tive methods* 

Both  the  auction  and  the  private  treaty  methods 
are  of  value,  if  used  and  properly  co-ordinated 
under  a  comprehensive  marketing  scheme.    Under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  supply  and  demand,  the  auction 
proves  to  be  the  best,  and  sometimes  under  certain 
conditions,  private  treaty  sales  are  capable  of  ex- 
ceeding auction  results. 

However,  there  is  this  difference  for  the  ship- 
per who  has  no  special  representation,  namely,  the 
auction  sale  is  a  public  sale,  and  its  price  records 
are  assumed  to  be  kept  inviolate  under  the  auction 
regulations  and  the  laws  of  the  Realm.  Therefore 
it  is  possible  for  the  distant  shipper  to  confirm 
the  prices  at  which  his  goods  are  sold  at  auction, 
whereas  it  practically  is  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
firm the  prices  in  the  case  of  a  private  treaty  sale. 

In  other  words,  the  publicity  attached  to  public 
auction  sales,  and  the  careful  price  records  kept  by 
the  majority  of  the  auctions,  offer  a  better  assur- 
ance of  fair  play  than  merely  the  account-of -sales 
of  a  private  treaty  firm. 

Lack  of  Distribution  and  Resulting  Price  Differ- 
entials 

Within  the  past  year,  one  of  the  ablest  fruit 
sales  agents  of  the  United  States,  who  visited  the 
British  markets,  made  the  statement  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  discover  such  an  extensive  lack 
of  distribution  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States.    His  conclusion  in  this 
respect  strongly  confirmed  lAiat  other  careful  in- 
vestigators have  found  to  be  true. 
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"Dumping.*  A  CoMion  Practice 

Enormous  supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
•dtunped*  at  the  principal  ports  markets ,  primarily 
Liverpool,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Southampton.    As  a 
general  rule,  all  the  goods  are  immediately  placed 
on  sale  largely  through  the  auctions  of  these  ports » 
and  there  distribution  in  the  Interest  of  the  shipper 
usually  ceases. 

These  auctions  are  attended  by  nearby  buyers 
and  a  great  many  speculators,  who  are  reported  to 
have  found  very  considerable  profits  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  these  conditions.    It  seems  not  to  matter 
whether  some  other  market  would  make  a  better  re- 
turn to  the  shipper,  or  whether  next  week's  market  or 
the  week  after  next  market  would  pay  a  better  price 
In  view  of  smaller  arrivals. 

In  this  connection,  British  cold  storages  have 
been  used  very  little.    Strangely,  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  America  that  cold  storage  is  not  available 
and  that  under  any  circumstances  the  British  are 
prejudiced  against  cold  storage  products.  This 
report  is  untrue  in  both  respects. 

Why  Wide  Price  Differentials  Prevail 

It  frequently  occurs  even  among  the  port  mar- 
kets, that  due  to  the  Inequality  of  quantities 
shipped  from  North  America  to  the  principal  ports, 
one  port  may  be  glutted  and  another  port  shy.    It  Is 
readily  realized  that  this  condition  of  supply  makes 
for  wide  price  differentials,  although  the  dis- 
tances between  ports  are  not  great,  and  the  Inland 
transportation  facilities  are  excellent.    It  has 
been  observed  that  one  port  market  sometimes  pays  in 
a  given  week  for  barreled  apples  from  %1  to  |1.50 
and  for  boxes  50  cents  to  %1  more  than  another  port 
market.    Yet  under  the  prevailing  system  used,  the 
American  shipper  who  has  consignments  in  the  lowest 
port  market,  very  rarely  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  port  market. 
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Sinllarly*  It  frequently  ooours  that  the  prices 
in  the  maar  ifliportant  inland  markets  are  far  better 
than  the  prices  in  any  cf  the  port  markets.  But 
again,  under  the  prevailing  practice,  the  American 
consignments  are  with  rare  exception,  sold  in  the 
port  market  and  not  in  the  inland  market,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are  excellent  local 
selling  services  to  be  found  inland. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  the  American 
shipper  if  he  could  really  look  into  what  happens  to 
the  fruit  after  its  sale  in  the  port  markets,  and  see 
who  receives  the  benefit  of  the  large  differentic^s 
in  prices  which,  frequently  occur  among  the  British 
markets.    The  profit  goes  to  speculators  who  oper- 
ate  in  the  port  markets,  whichever  is  the  lowest;  to 
inland  deckers,  who  buy  in  the  ports  for  their  re- 
spective markets ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  some  of 
the  receivers  themselves  sometimes  take  over  the 
goods  on  the  basis  of  their  port  market,  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  better  markets  on  their  own  account. 
If  this  is  done,  as  is  reported,  the  receivers  who 
engage  in  such  traffic  no  doubt  believe  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  account  to  the  shipper  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  port  market  where  the  goods  were  re- 
ceived.   But  it  certainly  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
their  American  principals. 

Market  Development  Possibilities 

The  means  of  intensive  distribution  and  market 
development  work  in  the  Ihiited  Kingdom  are  consider- 
ably better  than  in  the  Ihiited  States.    Because  of 
the  densely  populated  country,  which  abounds  in 
large  cities  and  towns,  there  is  available  fast 
freight  transportation  with  railway  cars  holding 
about  one-third  the  quantity  of  the  American  car, 
thus  enabling  distribution  of  smaller  quantities  ia 
carload  lots.    Yet  strangely,  as  indicated,  the 
British  receivers  have  not  taken  advantage  of  these 
conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  American  shij^er, 
and  few  changes  in  the  system  have  been  made  except- 
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log  in  one  or  two  instaneas  vhore  persons*  mostly 
from  the  outside »  have  been  snff lolently  enterprise 
Ing  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  Introducing 
modem  American  fruit  distributing  methods. 

HOW  TO  HAMDia  THE  BRITISH  MARKETS 

The  suggestions  given  below  for  handling  the 
British  markets  are  based  upon  an  actual  experience 
of  some  years  in  dealing  with  those  market's,  and 
very  largely  comprehend  a  well  tried  system  which 
has  proven  very  successful  indeed).    It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  systiNo  is  strictly  of  American  origin  and 
American  management*    The  suggestions  include: 

1.  Central  management 

2.  Utilization  of  established  mediums 
Z.  Regular  supplies 

4«  Distribution 

5.  Control  and  supervision  of  sales 

6.  Publicity  and  advertising 

1.  Central  Management  Important  In  the  United 
Kingdom 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operations  of  Brit-* 
Ish  houses  are  practically  all  local,  the  first 
recommendation  is  that  consignments  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  handled 
over  there  by  a  special  representative  with  broad 
powers  of  central  management  and  control.  Central 
management  secures  a  very  necessary  coordination  of 
the  market  demands  and  facilities,  and  assures  broad 
Information  and  conservative  advice  based  upon  the 
situation  as  a  whole. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cen- 
tral manager  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  Brit- 
ish markets,  and  possessed  of  tact  and  Judgment  of  a 
high  order.    It  is  also  Important  that  the  manage- 
ment should  be  American,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
American  viewpoint  and  the  spirit  and  needs  of  the 
American  Industry. 
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2>  Utillgatlon  of  Batabllshed  Mediums 

In  the  British  markets  it  is  espeolally  import- 
ant for  the  central  management  to  utilize  the  estab- 
lished trade  mediums.    The  trade  being  well  or- 
ganizedy  both  among  the  brokers  and  the  buyers  who 
attend  the  centrca  markets,  and  practically  all  of 
them  being  opposed  in  the  stolid  British  way  to 
change  of  custom^  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  go  around  them  in  handling  consign- 
ments is  likely  to  meet  with  failure. 

There  are  excellent  houses  in  the  various  port 
and  inland  markets  who  do  primarily  an  agency  busi- 
ness, and  with  proper  select  ion,  excellent  results 
can  be  secured. 

3.  Regular  Supplies  Important 

Owing  to  the  marked  "ups  and  downs*  of  the  Brit- 
ish markets  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
American  shipper  to  keep  regular  supplies  of  his 
brands  in  the  markets  during  a  given  seasout  making 
certain  to  deliver  each  variety  in  its  proper 
season. 

The  majority  of  shippers  are  inclined  to  wait 
for  a  high  market  before  shipping »  apparently  over- 
looking the  very  likely  fact  that  all  other  ship- 
pers are  inclined  to  do  the  same  thing,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  shipment  arrives,  the  market  is 
likely  to  be  low.    Then  when  the  market  is  low,  he 
sees  little  encouragement  to  ship,  apparently  not 
realizing  that  the  low  market  affects  nearly  every^ 
one  else  in  the  same  way,  with  the  result  that  the 
supply  greatly  decreases,  and  the  market  booms 
again,  at  which  time  the  shipper  is  likely  to  start 
all  over  again. 

Not  knowing  the  quantities  due  to  arrive  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  time  to  time  until  some  days 
after  the  steamers  have  cleared  American  ports,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  shipments  to  ar- 
rive on  the  peaks  of  the  market.    Therefore,  the  wise 
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course  is  to  keep  conservatively  regular  shipments 
constantly  on  the  way,  if  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  season  as  a  whole  are  favorable  to  utilizing  those 
markets.    This  method  assures  the  general  average 
of  the  season's  markets,  which  usually  proves  to  be 
satisfactory. 

4.  Distribution 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  recommend  distri- 
bution among  the  British  markets,  because  after 
studying  the  situation  described  under  head  of 
"Lack  of  Distribution,"  the  student  will  have  formed 
his  own  conclusion  that  distribution  is  essential  to 
securing  the  best  values  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  appropriate  to  state,  however,  that  proper  dis- 
tribution can  be  secured  only  under  a  strong  central 
management  within  the  United  Kingdom.    It  cannot 
possibly  be  accomplished  by  direction  from  America, 
because  of  the  great  distance  and  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  exact  condition  of  the  fruit,  as  well 
as  all  the  "ins  and  outs"  of  the  current  conditions 
in  the  many  markets. 

The  directions  of  the  central  management  to  the 
American  principals  should  cover  the  billing  of 
shipments  to  all  ports,  large  and  small,  proportion- 
ately, of  course,  in  the  order  of  their  consumptive 
capacity,  and  particularly  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance as  distributing  centers.    At  these  ports, 
the  central  management  should  maintain  its  own  in- 
spection service  independently  of  its  local  agents, 
the  fruit  to  be  examined  carefully  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  discharged.    An  intelligent  knowledge  of  its  con- 
dition is  essential  before  deciding  upon  its  dis- 
position, especially  when  dlstrbutlon  to  other  mar- 
kets is  contemplated. 

5.  Control  and  Supervision  of  Sales 

One  of  the  iinportant  functions  of  the  central 
management  is  to  control  and  supervise  the  sales. 
This  is  of  great  value  in  holding  up  the  hands  of  the 
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brokers  and  prevent lag  unwarranted  saorlf loe  of  the 
fruit. 

It  is  important  under  certain  conditions »  to  in- 
struct the  broker  properly  as  to  what  and  what  not  to 
sell»  and  when  and  when  not  to  sell,  as  well  as  the 
Binifflum  prices  which  are  acceptable.    This  can  be 
done  effectively  only  by  a  central  management »  be- 
cause such  a  scheme  of  control  necessarily  must  un- 
derstand not  only  the  conditions  of  the  local  mar- 
ket, but  also  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Northern  Europe ,  as  well  as  the  quantities  which  are 
afloat  to  the  various  ports  from  all  foreign  sources 
of  supply. 

Incidental  to  sales  control  arises  the  question 
of  selecting  samples »  and  dealing  with  rejections 
or  claims  for  adjustments.    It  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  central  management  to  see  that  truly  repre- 
sentative samples  are  selected  from  each  let,  be- 
cause the  goods  stand  or  fall  on  the  merit  of  the 
sample.    It  also  is  an  important  duty  to  attend  cases 
of  rejections  and  adjustments  in  order  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  principal  is  properly  pro- 
tected. 

6.  Publicity  and  Advertising 

It  is  important  here  to  stress  the  value  of 
publicity  and  advertising  as  a  means  of  backing  up 
the  intensive  marketing  system  outlined  above. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  practically  not  a 
dollar  has  ever  been  spent  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
American  fruit  packing  and  distributing  organiza- 
tions in  advertising  their  brands.    Some  general 
publicity  and  advertising  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  British  Federation  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Trades 
Association,  but  while  this  greatly  helps  to  in- 
crease fruit  consumption,  it  does  not  relate  spe- 
cifically to  American  fruit  nor  to  American  brands. 
The  large  suppliers  of  American  brands  would  indeed 
do  well  to  secure  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  most  ex- 
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tensive  possible  publicity  and  advertising  for 


If  the  various  methods  of  marketing  recommended 
above,  are  followed  with  conservatism,  intelligence, 
and  diligence,  they  will  produce  surprising  results. 
Xhere  is  sufficient  precedent  to  prove  the  case. 

PARI  II 

THE  CONTINENTAL  EUROPEAN  MARKETS 

Practically  speaking,  the  only  markets  of 
present  consequence  for  American  fruit  in  Continen- 
tal Europe  are  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.    There  is 
ia  small  trade  with  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  the 
latter  rather  spasmodic.    The  vegetable  trade  is 
spasmodic  and  negligible,  and  always  will  be. 

Before  the  World  War,  Germany  was  our  second 
largest  overseas  market  -  an  excellent  market,  tak- 
ing several  hundred  thousand  barrels  and  boxes  of 
apples  and  pears  annually.    However,  Hamburg  was  the 
chief  market  for  all  Northern  Europe,  representa- 
tives of  buyers  from  Scandinavia,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium, being  in  constant  attendance  upon  the  great 
fruit  auctions  of  Hamburg.    Economic  conditions  have 
forced  Germany  out  of  the  running  for  quite  a  time  to 
come,  but  some  day,  with  its  economic  stabilization, 
the  German  market  will  be  restored  partially  -  not 
wholly,  because  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe 
have  learned  to  import  more  largely  direct,  and  this, 
together  with  their  import  of  re-exports  from  the 
Uiited  Kingdom,  will  keep  their  trade  away  from  Ham- 
burg in  a  large  measure  for  all  time. 

The  Continental  Fruit  Industry 

From  north  to  south,  Europe  produces  enormous 
quantities  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits,  and  has  a 
very  considerable  export  trade,  exclusive  of  experts 
among  European  countries. 
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Apples  -  Apples  are  grown  all  over  as  far  south 
as  Horthem  Italy  and  Portugal,  with  especially 
large  production  in  Normandy,  France,  largely  for 
the  cider  mills.    Probably  the  best  quality  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Tyrol  section  of  Austria,  but  outside 
of  this  district t  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  mostly 
very  inferior  to  the  standcu-d  American  varieties, 
the  cultural  and  handling  methods  being  rather  an- 
tequated.    European  apples  mostly  are  used  for  cook- 
ing purposes,  with  limited  exceptions  here  and 
there,  but  when  the  continental  crop  is  large, 
American  cookers,  mostly  barreled  goods,  meet  with 
severe  competition,  not  only  in  the  continental  mar- 
kets but  also  in  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the 
price  differential,  which  has  been  widened  since 
the  World  War  by  high  rates  of  exchange  for  American 
dollars. 

As  a  rule,  when  the  continental  crop  is  an  aver- 
age yield  or  better,  the  demand  upon  America  is 
rather  inactive,  until  winter  time,  excepting  for 
the  very  finest  quality  of  box  and  barrel  fruit, 
this  trade  beginning  in  October  or  November  and 
taking  on  special  activity  in  Norway  and  Sweden  for 
the  Christmas  market.    Usually  Denmark  begins  to  im- 
port substantially  after  the  first  of  the  year.  This 
is  also  true  somewhat  for  Belgium  and  Holland.  The 
French  demand  is  always  more  or  less  spasmodic. 

Pears  -  As  to  pears,  France  excels  all  other 
European  countries  in  the  production  of  this  fruit, 
and  with  its  large  production  of  Williams  (American 
Bartlett),  is  a  serious  competitor  of  America  in  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  autixmn.    Pears  are,  of 
course,  grown  in  many  of  the  other  countries,  but 
all  of  the  markets  depend  very  considerably  upon 
France. 

Plums  and  Grapes  -  Plums  and  prunes  are  plenti- 
ful, particularly  in  France  and  Italy.    The  French 
and  Italian  dried  prune  industries  are  substantial 
and  rather  old.    Grapes  are  grown  everywhere,  both 
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for  the  table  and  wineries.    In  northern  Europe  the 
production  is  confined  largely  to  hothouses  and  the 
sheltered  walls  of  fruit  gardens.    In  other  favored 
sections  open  vineyards  abound.    In  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal the  production  of  table  grapes  abound,  such  as 
the  Malaga  and  Aimer ia,  and  these  regions  are  the 
sources  of  supply  largely  for  northern  Europe  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  large  export  business 
with  the  United  States  and  South  America. 

Citrus  Fruit  -  Citrus  fruit  growing  is  an  an- 
cient industry  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  center- 
ing in  Sicily  for  lemons  and  in  Spain  for  oranges. 
There  is  quite  an  orange  industry  also  in  southern 
France.    Italy  exports  lemons  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  its  distribution  being  accomplished  to  more 
countries  than  the  American  apple.    For  years  in  the 
American  market »  the  Italian  lemon  has  been  a  keen 
competitor  of  our  own  lemon  production  and  American 
producers  lately  have  sought  and  secured  a  protec- 
tive tariff  against  them.    Italian  lemons  are  in  the 
European  markets  the  year  round. 

The  production  of  oranges  supplies  the  European, 
as  well  as  the  British  markets  during  the  season, 
which  extends  approximately  from  November  to  May. 

Vegetables  -  As  to  vegetables,  European  coun- 
tries excel  in  their  production^  and  in  the  cool 
climates  of  northern  Europe,  hothouse  production  is 
a  rather  large  industry.    Potatoes  are  bountiful 
everywhere,  and  frequently  considerable  quantities 
are  exported  to  America,  particularly  from  Denmark. 
There  has  been  a  substantial  trade  of  long  standing 
with  South  America,  whicl},  of  course,  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  World  War.    Spain  is  the  onion  center 
of  the  continent  and  exports  annually  very  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
the  supply  in  the  markets  generally  not  being  ex- 
hausted until  late  February,  when  it  is  followed  by 
Egyptians. 
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The  Import  Trade  in  Anerioan  Fruits 

The  principal  import  markets  of  northern  Europe^ 
where  our  fruit  trade  is  practically  all  confined, 
are  Christiana^  Gothenburg^  Stockholm,  Copenhagen, 
Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp,  more  or  less  in  order  of  im- 
portance.   There  is  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bergen,  and  also  seme  trade  with  Amsterdam.  Paris 
is  practically  the  only  market  in  France. 

The  cities  named  are  large,  and  they  have  innum- 
erable tributary  markets  within  their  respective 
countries,  making  altogether  an  enormous  total 
population  that  can  be  reached  with  our  products. 
With  the  exception  of  the  French,  and  possibly  Bel- 
gians, the  people  of  northern  Europe  are  large  con- 
sumers of  fruit  in  many  ways,  and  the  markets  are  be- 
lieved to  be  susceptible  of  considerable  expansion. 
They  are  very  considerably  short  of  the  high  rate  of 
American  consumption. 

Why  France  Is  Mot  a  Good  Market 

One  would  think  that  France,  being  such  a  large 
country  and  nearest  to  America,  would  be  a  substan- 
tial market  for  America,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
France  is  one  of  our  very  poorest  markets,  for  the 
reason  that  they  grow  a  great  variety  of  fruits,  with 
similar  seasons  for  all  but  the  California  Valencia 
orange,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  France  does 
not  use  fruit  in  the  numerous  American  or  British 
ways.    Fruit  shops  as  we  know  them  are  scarce.  You 
rarely  see  any  one  eating  fruit  between  meals,  and 
if  you  do,  it  is  a  pretty  good  sign  he  is  an  American 
tourist.    They  do  not  use  fruit  extensively  for 
baking,  pies,  and  tarts,  and  in  numerous  ways  as  in 
America.    The  apple  and  pear  is  a  favorite  dessert 
fruit. 

The  fruit  gardens  surrounding  Paris,  produce 
first  quality  deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds  for  the 
limited  dessert  trade,  and  absolutely  perfect  fruit 
is  required.    Possibly  the  cheapness  and  excellence 
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of  French  wines  and  ciders  are  partially  responsi- 
ble for  the  discouraging  state  of  our  fruit  trade 
vith  France,  because  they  are  largely  used  by  people 
of  al  ages  and  thus  take  the  place  of  fresh  and 
cooked  fruit  acids.    In  addition  to  all  this,  the 
French  people  are  thrifty  and  do  as  little  importing 
as  possible.    They  are  really  extremely  independent 
in  practically  all  agricultural  lines. 


What  Is  Imported  from  America 

The  American  fruit  import  trade  throughout 
northern  Europe  is  confined  very  largely  to  apples » 
with  occasional  small  shipments  of  pears  and 
oranges.    It  is  especialy  interesting  to  note  the 
relatively  large  increase  in  our  exports  of  apples 
to  some  of  the  continental  countries  in  1920,  with 
still  larger  amounts  in  the  past  two  years,  as  com- 
pared with  the  pre-war  trade,  remembering  that  fol- 
lowing the  World  War  up  to  and  including  1920,  the 
rates  of  exchange  for  dollars  were  extremely  high, 
the  rates  in  one  or  two  countries  being  at  one  time 
nearly  double  normal.    This  condition  was  most 
serious  in  1920  for  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  has  been 
so  for  Belgium  and  France  during  the  past  four 
years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  in  1920 
as  compared  with  1913  s 

TABLE  IV.    DIRECT  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  TO  NORTHERN 
EUROPE  DURING  1913  and  1920 


Importing 
Countries 


Apples 
(bbls. )♦ 


1913  :  1920 


Pears 
(dollars) 
19JL3  :  1920 


Oranges 
(bxs.) 
1913:1920 


Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 


14,628 
3,926 

17,439 
1,584 
1,288 
2,308 
272,383 


:67,434 
: 14, 432 
: 12, 982 
3,092 
153 
642 
50 


810:$ 
7125: 
5425: 
none: 
1510: 
12831: 

466: 


757:  none: 
none :    "  : 


12: 
1361: 
none: 


6: 
7: 


78 
9 
3 

27 


■    •  29: 

143:  1715: 


14:  480 
4 


$18,167:»2,273:l,771t  608 


TOTAL 


313,556:98,785 


'('Includes  boxed  apples,  counted  as  3  boxes  to  the  bbl. 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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Iho  above  table  is  enlightening  as  to  the  loss  of 
apple  trade  caused  by  the  war.    Before  the  war,  ex- 
clusive of  Germany,  Denmark  was  our  best  direct  con- 
tinental market.    In  1920»  the  exports  to  Denmark 
were  low»  due  to  the  exchange  situatiout  labor 
strikes,  and  the  post-war  unrest  which  affected 
Denmark  more  than  the  other  Scandinavian  regions. 
The  torn  condition  of  Belgium  and  France  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  off  fall  there. 

Since  1920»  the  fruit  trade  with  Scandinavia 
has  been  quite  active,  and  some  headway  was  made  in 
1921  with  direct  shipments  of  oranges  to  Rotterdam, 
from  where  limited  distribution  was  accomplished  to 
Belgium  and  Scandinavia.    The  pear  trade  is  limited, 
not  because  there  is  a  lack  of  demand,  but  primarily 
because  there  is  practically  no  refrigerator  ac- 
comodations on  the  steamers  to  those  countries. 
Negligible  quantities  of  grapefruit  have  found 
their  way  to  northern  Europe,  but  mostly  as  ships 
stores. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  northern  con- 
tinental countries  take  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  American  fruit  indirectly  through  the  United 
Kingdom.    Before  the  world  War,  Great  Britian  vied 
with  Germany  in  this  trade,  and  since  the  war  the  in- 
terrupted British  trade  has  resumed,  but  all  in  all, 
the  war  has  proven  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  Ameri- 
ca's trade  with  the  Scandinavian  countries,  because 
of  the  more  direct  relations  established  thereby. 
Belgium  and  Holland,  however,  will  continue  to 
secure  their  supplies  largely  by  re-export  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Varieties.  Grades,  and  Sizes  Demanded 

Apples  -  The  most  popular  varieties  of  apples 
in  the  northern  European  countries  are  the  barreled 
and  boxed  Winesap,  boxed  Newton,  Spitzenburg, 
Ortley,  and  barreled  Baldwins  and  York  Imperial. 

Of  the  Winesap »  the  Virginia  barrel  pack  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  liked  because  of  its  very  superior 
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flavor,  but  the  Horthwest  box  pack  is  taken  in  very 
large  quantities  because  it  is  regarded  as  being  more 
dependable.    The  Maine  Baldwin  is  preferred,  with 
the  Western  New  York  second,  the  York  Imperial  being 
from  the  Appalachian  region.    The  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  is  in  Northwestern  boxed  goods. 

One  of  the  favorite  varieties  for  Germany  is  the 
Virginia  Ben  Davis.    Very  large  quantities  of  these 
were  shipped  there  before  the  World  War.    The  York 
Imperial  and  Baldwin,  if  well  colored,  are  also 
favored  in  Germany,  and  practically  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  boxed  apples  do  well  there,  but  only 
the  red  varieties  are  demanded  as  a  rule.    For  all 
northern  European  countries,  the  so-called  "red 
varieties"  must  be  highly  colored  to  do  well. 

Best  quality  only  is  demanded.    There  has  been 
no  market  here  for  "C"  grade  boxed,  and  "B"  grade 
barreled  fruit,  nor  do  the  markets  take  any  but  a 
small  percentage  of  Northwest  "Fancies".  The 
extra  fancy  pack  is  almost  invariably  wanted.  The 
sizes  demanded  are  somewhat  as  follows: 

Christiana  -  barreled,  2-1/2  to  2-3/4  inches, 
some  down  to  2-1/4  inches  minimum  -  boxes,  mostly 
138s  to  163s,  with  some  175s  to  216s 

Gothenburg  -  barrels,  largely  2-1/4  to  2-1/2 
inches,  boxes  largely  175s  to  216s 

Stockholm,  largely  same  as  Gothenburg 

Copenhagen  -  barrels  2-1/4  to  2-3/4  inches, 
boxes  138s  to  225s  with  only  a  few  of  the  smallest 

Rotterdam  -  barrels  2-1/4  to  2-3/4  inches, 
mostly  2-1/2  inches  minimum,  boxes,  mostly  125s  to 
163s 

Antwerp  -  medium  to  small  sizes,  mostly  medium 
France,  medium  sizes 

Other  Fruits  -  The  limited  trade  in  pears  has 
called  almost  entirely  for  Northwest  box  pack.  The 
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varlotios  are  about  the  same  as  mentioned  for  the 
United  Kingdom.    Best  quality  only  is  wanted.  The 
sises  required  run  largely  to  medium  sizes,  with 
120s  or  125s  included*    The  orange  trade  has  been 
confined  to  California  Valencias»  which  meet  with 
less  competition  than  do  Navels.    Best  quality  is 
wanted,  and  the  medium  sizes  are  usually  preferred. 
The  grapefruit  is  little  known,  but  sizes  64s  to 
96s,  of  the  best  quality  Floridas  would  be  best 
suited  for  this  trade.    Being  a  decided  innovation, 
considerable  work  would  be  required  to  introduce  it 
commercially. 


In  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent at  Copenhagen,  the  supplies  of  American  fruit 
are  purchased  f  .o.b.  steamer  New  York,  through  resi- 
dent commission  agents  from  their  American  or  Brit- 
ish connections.    The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  mar- 
kets are  not  susceptible  to  the  open  consignment 
business.    The  fruit  merchants  are  opposed  to  it, 
and  practically  all  attempts  to  establish  auction 
facilities  are  threatened  with  a  boycott  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants. 

Consignment  to  Commission  Agents 

There  are  excellent  commission  agents  in  the 
largest  markets  of  the  three  countries,  and  upon  re- 
ceiving quotations  from  their  foreign  connections, 
the  agents  solicit  and  cable  the  orders  for  specific 
steamers  or  for  shipment  during  a  given  period.  The 
orders  may  represent  a  number  of  buyers,  and  the 
goods  have  to  be  marketed  accordingly. 

The  American  exporter  usually  bills  the  ship- 
ments to  his  commission  agent,  with  separate  sets 
of  steamer  bills  of  ladings  for  each  mark,  insiiring 
the  goods  c.i.f.  plus  basis,  and  drawing  at  sight  on 
the  commission  agent  for  the  gross  amount  of  the 
f.o.b.  steamer  sale,  including  the  agent's  commis- 
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sion»  which  is  remitted  to  him  by  check  or  New  York 
Bank  Draft. 

This  is  a  very  good  method  for  the  exporter,  be- 
cause the  commission  agent  assiimes  responsibility 
for  payment,  and  if  care  is  exercised  in  selecting 
an  agent ,  it  is  not  so  risky  as  drawing  upon  individ- 
ual buyers  whom  the  exporter  may  know  little  about. 

Open  Consignment  Markets 

Copenhagen,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  are  open 
consignment  markets,  as  well  as  f  •  o.  b.  markets. 
At  Copenhagen,  there  are  several  excellent  large 
fruit  and  produce  firms  with  well  conducted  auction 
facilities,  pretty  much  on  the  order  of  the  best 
British  auctions^    And  when  the  continental  crops 
are  largely  out  of  the  way,  excellent  results  can  be 
secured  at  Copenhagen  with  consignments  for  ship- 
per's account,  the  best  of  the  Danish  firms  being 
very  conservative  in  advising  shipments. 

There  are  good  marketing  facilities  at  Rotter- 
dam and  Antwerp,  and  tinder  normal  conditions,  these 
are  fairly  satisfactory  consignment  markets,  though 
they  are  far  more  affected  by  apple  re-e3q;>orts  from 
the  United  Kingdom  than  are  the  other  continental 
countries,  and  deserve  to  be  watched  for  that  reason. 

In  France,  at  Paris,  the  marketing  facilities 
are  good,  but  the  trading  mediums  are  small.  Sur- 
rounding the  great  Huyler  market,  which  in  the  early 
morning  hours  is  devoted  to  wholesale  or  Jobbing, 
and  later  to  retailing,  are  a  number  of  dealers  and 
small  commission  merchants  whose  establishments  re- 
mind one  somewhat  of  similar  establishments  in  small 
American  cities.    They  operate  on  the  Paris  market 
alone,  largely  through  the  Huyler  market,  and  oper- 
ate almost  exclusively  in  French  fruits. 

In  no  sense  are  they  distributers,  but  every  now 
and  then  they  take  a  "fling"  in  outside  fruits,  and 
were  especially  interested  in  American  fruits  during 
the  war  owing  to  so  many  Americans  and  British  being 
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there.    Good  conmission  agents,  or  brokers,  can  be 
found  in  Paris  vho  handle  staple  American  lines,  and 
apparently  it  would  be  best,  in  the  beginning  at 
least,  to  work  through  them  in  undertaking  trade  in 
fruits. 

HOW  TO  HAMDLE  AND  DEVELOP  THE  CONTINENTAL  TRADE 

The  foregoing  analysis  of  trading  methods  in  con- 
tinental European  countries  readily  suggests  how  the 
trade  is  handled  in  the  several  markets.   Where  trad- 
ing is  at  present  active,  an  exporter  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate has  but  to  form  proper  connections  to  suit 
the  existing  customs  as  outlined  above,  give  to 
those  connections  every  possible  assurance  of  ex- 
perience and  trustworthiness  in  the  business,  and 
proceed  to  do  business.    However,  the  markets  al- 
though free  for  all,  are  worked  hard  by  a  number  of 
American  exporters,  and  relatively  a  few  export 
firms  control  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 

Opportunity  for  Northern  Europe  Market  Expansion 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  fruit  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  the  markets  of  northern  Europe  are 
not  worked  intensively.    They  are  believed  to  be 
susceptible  of  very  considerable  expansion  for 
apples,  pears,  plums,  oranges,  and  possibly  grape- 
fruit, but  with  little  or  no  chance  for  vegetables. 
Intensive  methods  of  distribution  well  supported  by 
fruit  exhibits  and  appropriate  publicity,  undoubt- 
edly would  greatly  expand  the  markets.    The  popula- 
tion is  there,  a  relatively  prosperous  population  in 
normal  times,  but  no  concerted  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  either  by  Americans  or  the  immediately  inter- 
ested Europeans  to  develop  the  outlet.    Who  oyer 
heard  in  those  countries  the  well  known  American 
slogan,  "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the  doctor  away",  and 
so  on?    The  markets  have  been  left  pretty  much  to 
look  after  themselves,  after  the  fashion  of  most  of 
our  foreign  markets,  insofar  as  the  American  fruit 
industry  as  a  whole  is  concerned. 
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Consolidate  Under  Central  Management  with  United 
Kingdom 

In  treating  the  British  market s»  great  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  real  Importance  of  central  manage- 
ment and  control  In  those  markets.    Keep  this  In  mind 
for  a  moment.    It  has  been  noted  that  the  markets  of 
northern  Europe  draw  considerable  supplies  of  Amer- 
ican fruit  through  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as 
direct.    In  dealing  with  the  Continent,  It  Is  highly 
Important  to  know  clearly  the  conditions  In  the 
United  Kingdom.    If  you  are  consigning  fruit  to 
Copenhagen  or  Rotterdam^  for  Instance »  without  know- 
ing British  market  conditions,  on  the  spot.  Just  as 
likely  as  not  by  the  time  the  consignments  arrive 
they  will  be  overwhelmed  with  re-exports  of  Amer- 
icans and  Canadians  from  England.    Suppose,  when  the 
consignments  reach  Rotterdam  and  Copenhagen,  those 
markets  should  for  some  reason  be  bad  or  closed  by 
strikes,  as  sometimes  occurs,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
tranship  to  England  or  sell  f.o.b.  Rotterdam  and 
Copenhagen  to  other  continental  markets.    How  is  it 
to  be  effectively  done? 

Again,  suppose  that  serious  trouble  arises  upon 
deliveries  of  sold  or  consigned  fruit  to  any  of  the 
continental  markets,  and  you  are  3,000  miles  away, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Suppose  that,  as  frequently  happens  every  year, 
the  British  markets  are  seriously  glutted,  with 
little  chance  of  Improvement  in  time  to  absorb  ship- 
ments there  without  heavy  loss.    What  would  yau  do 
about  it? 

Since  you  have  studied  the  recommendations  for 
the  British  markets,  are  not  the  answers  to  the  fore- 
going questions  apparent?    It,  therefore,  suffices 
to  say  that  the  markets  of  northern  Europe  must  be 
coordinated  with  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Just  as  the  large  domestic  distributing  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  coordinate  the  markets 
of  this  country  under  a  central  management. 
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The  oMitral  ■anag— Mint  outlined  for  the  Uiiited 
KiogdoBt  should  be  extended  to  the  oontlnental  nar- 
kets  in  order  to  seoure  the  best  all  round  results t 
and  if  th&  eontinental  business  Justifies t  a  branch 
office  during  the  fruit  season  would  be  highly  ad- 
visable for  either  Christiana  or  Copenhagen  to  cover 
all  the  Scandinavian  aarkets*  but  it  should  be  a 
branch  of  the  British  office,  and  strictly  under  its 
control. 

Soae  representatives  of  Anerioan  fruit  inter- 
ests who,  since  the  World  War,  have  nade  flying  trips 
to  northern  European  aarkets,  with  a  day  here  and  a 
day  there,  have  reported  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
deal  with  those  aarkets  through  a  British  office,  on 
account  of  certain  prejudices  against  things  Brit- 
ish, and  a  preference  for  direct  relations.    Some  of 
their  principals  who  formerly  worked  through  a  cer- 
tain well  known  central  management  at  London,  were 
persuaded  by  these  casual  observations  to  do  busi- 
ness direct.    But  in  practically  every  case  it  has 
met  with  undesirable  results  for  the  reason  that 
American  interests  are  toe  far  away,  and  too  unfam- 
iliar with  conditions  and  personnel  to  get  best  re- 
sults.   It  is  possible  for  the  central  management  at 
London  to  keep  alive  the  personal  contracts,  which 
mean  so  very  much  mere  in  Europe  than  in  America, 
and  in  case  of  trouble  to  have  a  representative  on 
the  spot  anywhere  in  northern  Europe  within  about  24 
hours. 

PARI  III 

IMPORTAMT  STEPS  AT  THE  AMERICAN  EHD 

Having  reviewed  the  principal  foreign  markets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables,  studying  their  conditions, 
demands,  and  methods  of  trading,  we  will  here  dis- 
cuss the  many  important  steps  which  have  to  be  tcUcen 
from  the  American  end,  in  order  to  handle  export 
trade  successfully.    In  some  respects,  all  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  by  Americans  to  the 
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American  end  of  the  business.    To  a  considerable 
extent,  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the  details  of 
exporting  has  been  responsible  for  the  dissatisfac-* 
tion  expressed  in  some  quarters. 

When  the  exporter »  whether  grower  or  sales  man-* 
ager»  has  informed  himself  thoroughly  as  to  condi- 
tions abroad  and  he  has  established  satisfactory 
trading  connections,  either  direct  or  indirect 
through  American  export  distributing  agents »  what 
are  the  steps  then  to  be  taken? 

Quoting  and  Confirming 

If  it  is  to  carry  on  a  firm  sales  business,  keep 
your  current  quotations,  f.o.b.  steamer  or  c.i.f., 
constantly  before  your  foreign  connections  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  peculiar  requirements  of  each  mar- 
ket.   Keeping  yourself  informed  as  to  what  your  com- 
petitors are  quoting. 


When  orders  or  counter  offers  are  received,  if 
acceptable,  book  steamer  space  and  promptly  cable 
confirmation.    It  is  dangerous  to  book  space  before 
confirming  orders,  because  sometimes  when  you  have 
confirmed,  you  may  not  be  able  to  secure  the  space, 
with  the  result  that  you  are  liable  to  the  foreign 
importer  for  nonfulfillment  of  contract.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  wise  to  secure  an  option  on  space  before 
quoting. . 

Preparation  of  Goods  for  Shipment 

When  foreign  orders  have  been  received,  or  if 
you  are  simply  undertaking  export  consignments  for 
your  own  account,  the  next  step  is  the  proper  selec- 
tion grading,  packing,  and  loading  of  the  goods  at 
interior  points.    Lack  of  proper  attention  to  these 
details  may  mean  rejections,  or  certainly  loss  of 
patronage,  or  otherwise  low  returns  from  the  con- 
signment markets,  with  general  dissatisfaction  to 
every  one  concerned. 
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See  to  it  that  the  products  are  in  sound  export 
oondltion»  and  graded  true  with  an  attractive  pack. 
Owing  to  the  weight  of  the  barrel  pack»  and  the  many 
handlings  it  receives »  especial  caution  is  required 
to  see  that  it  is  packed  extremely  tight. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance,  a  very 
slack  barrel  is  sometimes  discounted  as  much  as  four 
to  five  shillings  per  barrel  (about  |1  to  |1*25)  al- 
though the  contents  may  be  perfectly  good.  Boxes 
and  crates  must  be  strapped  at  each  end  with  wires  or 
soft  iron  bands.    The  packages  must  be  stenciled 
plainly  with  special  shipping  marks,  either  the  mark 
of  the  exporter  or  the  foreign  receiver.  Usually 
the  latter  is  best  and  is  necessary  in  filling  f  .o.b. 
orders.    These  marks  are  for  identification  of  the 
goods  and  must  be  inserted  in  the  ocean  documents. 

Billing  and  Routing  Shipments  to  the  American 
Seaboard 

Special  railway  billing  is  usually  required  on 
export  shipments.    At  New  York,  for  instance,  export 
cars  have  to  be  lightered  by  the  railways  from  their 
terminals  to  the  steampship  piers.    All  cars  to  this 
point  should  be  billed  "For  export  lighterage," 
otherwise  they  are  likely  to  be  delivered  to  local 
market  piers  from  where  they  would  have  to  be  trucked 
at  considerable  expense.    Each  port  requires  special 
billing,  according  to  location  of  railway  and  steam- 
ship terminals. 

In  routing  the  shipments,  select  the  one  which 
assures  the  best  service  and  quickest  delivery  to 
seaboard,  bearing  in  mind  always  to  use  the  deliver- 
ing line  whose  terminal  is  most  conveniently  lo- 
cated for  specific  steamship  piers.    Some  inland  ex- 
porters have  undertaken  to  bill  their  shipments 
through  to  foreign  destinations  from  the  inland 
points,  especially  in  the  consignment  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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This  is  regarded  as  bad  business  because  the 
through  billing  always  specifies  one  steamship 
line,  though  not  a  specific  steamer.    If  the  ship- 
ments miss  the  steamer  they  are  intended  for,  and 
there  is  no  steamer  of  the  same  line  immediately 
following,  then  they  must  lie  around  the  port  some-^ 
times  for  quite  a  long  time,  awaiting  that  line's 
next  steamer.    When  the  shipments  £tre  billed  simply 
to  seaboard  for  export,  and  they  miss  the  steamer  for 
which  they  are  intended,  then  they  can  be  booked  for 
the  first  steamer  of  any  line  operating  out  of  that 
port  for  the  desired  foreign  destination. 

Steps  at  the  American  Seaboard 

There  is  highly  important  work  to  be  done  at  the 
American  seaboard.    This  consists  of  steamer  book- 
ings, tracing  of  shipments,  inspection,  deliveries 
to  steamers,  supervision  of  handling,  export  bill- 
ing, custom's  declarations,  and  so  on. 

Not  all  steamers  are  good  fruit  carriers.  Se- 
lection is  very  important,  and  this  requires  a 
knowledge  of  specific  steamers.    The  freight  mar- 
ket has  to  be  watched  carefully  in  order  to  see  that 
space  is  assured  before  the  shipments  leave  inland 
points.    Sometimes  the  space  is  scarce,  other  times 
plentiful.    Foresight  has  to  be  exercised.  The 
space  is  booked  on  firm  contract  with  the  line.  This 
is  best  attended  to  through  the  medium  of  freight 
brokers,  whether  or  not  the  exporter  has  an  office 
in  the  port.    The  broker's  services  are  paid  for  by 
the  steamship  company. 

Tracing  -  When  the  shipments  are  once  on  the  way 
to  seaboard,  it  is  wise  to  have  them  traced  from 
there  in  order  to  assure  quickest  possible  deliver- 
ies, and  to  rearrange  space  engagements  in  case  the 
tracings  show  that  a  given  shipment  cannot  arrive  in 
time  for  the  steamer  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Inspection  -  Considering  that  the  products  are 
perishable,  that  sometimes  they  have  undergone  very 
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long  inland  Journeys  with  a  long  voyage  ahead  of 
then,  and  reaefflbering  that  many  things  can  happen  to 
the  products  while  in  transit,  either  from  natural 
causes  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  railway  and 
ocean  carriers,  see  to  it  that  the  goods  are  care- 
fiilly  examined  by  a  competent  inspector,  with  a 
written  record  of  the  condition,  before  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  steamers. 

Inspection  sometimes  shows  that  the  fruit  is  not 
in  condition  for  export,  in  which  case  it  should  be 
sold  promptly  in  the  port  market.    And  then  the  in- 
spection serves  as  a  valuable  check  on  the  railway, 
the  steamship,  and  the  foreign  receiver,  and  many 
times  saves  trouble  and  losses.    Yet  in  spite  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  step,  the  bulk  of  American 
export  consignment  shipments  in  the  past  have  been 
forwarded  on  their  long  Journeys  without  any  one  ex- 
amining the  fruit  between  inland  points  and  foreign 
destinations.    It  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  the  per- 
centage of  loss  from  deterioration  and  other  causes 
has  been  so  very  high  in  this  trade. 

Delivery  -  At  the  majority  of  American  ports, 
the  step  of  making  deliveries  to  steamers  is  rather 
simple,  because  the  piers  and  railway  terminals  are 
so  situated  that  the  original  cars  can  be  delivered 
by  rail  directly  to  the  piers.    However,  at  New  York, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  lightering  the  cars,  after 
the  shipments  arrive  at  the  railway  terminals,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  "lighterage  orders"  to  the  railway 
before  the  goods  are  moved  to  the  steamers,  and 
sometimes  careful  supervision  and  considerable 
urging  is  required  to  avoid  missing  the  steamers, 
especially  in  times  of  port  congestion. 

In  connection  with  deliveries,  whatever  the 
port,  it  is  important  to  supervise  the  physical 
handling,  and  to  see  that  the  goods  are  properly 
stowed  when  ordinary  space  is  used. 

Billing  -  When  the  shipments  are  delivered  to 
steamer,  then  comes  the  step  of  billing  them.  The 
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steamship  companies  provide  the  forms t  which  indeed 
are  very  intricate t  with  innumerable  clauses  setting 
forth  the  conditions  under  which  the  goods  are  ac- 
cepted for  transportation  and  they  are  designed  to 
protect  the  steamship  companies  from  every  possible 
contingency.    However,  under  the  law»  the  companies 
are  held  responsible  for  careless  handling  and 
stowage. 

There  are  two  methods  of  billing  export  ship- 
ments, and  these  are  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  railway  billings,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
shipments  are  either  billed  to  order  of  consignee, 
or  to  order  of  the  exporter,  in  the  latter  case  pro- 
viding for  notification  to  the  consignee.    The  same 
form  is  used  for  both  methods,  but  since  practically 
all  export  bills  of  lading  are  required  for  banking 
purposes  in  connection  with  drctfts  on  the  consignee 
for  the  amount  of  the  sale,  or  for  freight  money  in 
case  of  consignments,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
documents  read  to  order  of  shipper,  because  other- 
wise the  documents  are  not  negotiable.    As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  bills  of  lading  must  always  show 
the  shipping  marks. 

When  the  bills  of  lading  are  presented  to  the 
steamship  office  for  signature,  the  custom's  de- 
claration must  accompany  them. 

Manifesting  -  Before  the  steamer  sails,  and  if 
possible  by  previous  posts,  a  complete  manifest 
should  be  sent  to  the  consignee,  giving  the  brands, 
the  shipping  marks  and  a  full  description  of  the 
goods.    This  is  particularly  important  in  case  of 
consignments,  in  order  that  the  foreign  receiver 
may  know  exactly  what  is  coming  forward.    When  it  is 
definitely  known  that  the  goods  will  go  by  a  specific 
steamer,  then  it  is  advisable  to  cable  the  receiver 
briefly  just  what  is  aboard. 

Placing  Insurance  -  When  it  is  known  that  the 
shipments  are  to  go  forward  on  a  specific  steamer. 
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then  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  goods,  always 
c«i«f  •  plus  about  10%.    The  insurance  usually  covers 
marine  and  fire  risks  only.    However,  during  and 
since  the  World  War,  war-risk  insurance  has  been  in- 
cluded. 

In  case  of  refrigerator  shipments,  it  is  import- 
ant to  insure  risk  of  refrigerator  machinery  break- 
down. 

There  are  other  insurable  risks,  such  as  delays 
in  transit,  and  deterioration  from  any  cause  while 
under  refrigeration.    The  last-named  risk  is  rather 
costly. 

In  case  the  receiver  has  bought  the  goods  f .o.b. 
steamer,  or  c.i.f.,  and  opens  a  commercial  credit 
for  payment  on  this  side  or  on  his  side,  the  ques- 
tion of  insurance  rests  with  him  and  his  bank. 
Otherwise,  it  being  necessary  for  the  exporter  to 
negotiate  the  documents  to  collect,  his  bank  re- 
quires the  endorsed  insurance  certificates,  and  the 
exporter  adds  the  cost  of  the  insurance  to  his  in- 
voice. 

Some  large  exporters  in  the  trade  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  arrange  blanket  policies  covering 
the  maximum  amount  of  business  which  they  expect  to 
do  in  a  given  year,  including  inland  and  ocean  tran- 
sit, and  a  reasonable  period  at  destination,  under 
which  individual  insurance  certificates  are  issued 
on  specific  shipments.    This  is  a  very  high  class 
method  of  handling  insurance,  because  it  assures 
the  lowest  rates  of  premium,  and  automatically  pro- 
tects the  shipments  in  case  of  oversight  in  securing 
the  individual  certificates. 

Freight  Brokerage  and  Forwarding  Service 

If  the  shipper  deals  direct  with  the  foreign 
markets,  how  is  he  to  take  the  steps  described  above 
as  to  handling  the  business  in  the  port,  if  he  hap- 
pens to  reside  inland?    The  answer  to  this  question 
is  to  use  the  freight  brokers  and  forwarding  agents. 
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The  services  of  the  freight  broker  in  booking  space 
has  been  mentioned.  As  to  forwarding,  the  shipments 
can  be  sent  to  them,  and  they  will  make  the  deliver- 
ies t  export  declarations,  securing  and  disposing  of 
the  ocean  documents  in  accordance  with  the  shipper's 
instructions.  They  can  also  insure  the  goods  if  re- 
quired. For  their  services  they  charge  a  very  small 
fee  for  each  set  of  documents.  As  to  inspections, 
however,  they  are  not  fruit  men,  and  it  is  best  to 
sake  separate  arrangements  for  this  work. 

If  the  shipper  uses  the  services  of  export  dis- 
tributing agents,  then  these  agents  attend  to  every- 
thing after  the  cars  leave  inland  points. 

FINANCING  EXPORTS 

The  financing  of  exports  is  a  large  problem. 
However,  if  the  shipper  uses  the  established  export 
agencies,  this  problem  is  more  or  less  simple,  be- 
cause it  is  handled  by  the  agents. 

If  the  shipper  attends  to  his  own  exporting  and 
has  sold  a  bill  of  goods  for  a  specific  steamer,  then 
he  collects  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  sale, 
which  usually  ittust  comply  with  the  current  usage  in 
the  particulcu:*  foreign  market  where  the  goods  are 
sold. 

If  the  terms  provide  for  payment  against  docu- 
ments at  the  American  end,  the  purchaser  opens  a 
commercial  bank  credit  against  which  the  seller  col- 
lects upon  his  surrendering  the  endorsed  original 
signed  copies  of  the  documents,  including  the  insur- 
ance certificates,  unless  the  purchaser  has  in- 
sured. 

If  the  terms  provide  for  payment  at  the  foreign 
end,  and  the  credit  standing  of  the  seller  and  pur- 
chaser are  satisfactory,  the  shipper's  bank  will 
discount  the  draft,  with  all  documents  attached,  and 
thus  make  available  immediately  a  goodly  part  of  the 
amount,  the  balance  to  be  paid  when  the  bank  receives 
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notice  from  the  foreign  correspondent  that  the 
draft  has  been  honored. 

Financing  Direct  Consignments 

If  the  shipper  intends  to  do  a  consignment  busi- 
ness direct  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  instance, 
without  using  any  of  the  established  export  serv- 
ices, he  has  to  pay  the  freights.    The  trans-Atlantic 
steamship  lines  are  accustomed  to  collect  the  ocean 
freight  at  British  destinations,  if  the  receivers 
have  a  satisfactory  credit  rating.    Otherwise ,  the 
freight  has  to  be  prepaid  by  the  shipper,  or  if  his 
standing  is  satisfactory  to  the  lines,  they  will 
accept  his  written  guarantee  that  the  freight  will 
be  paid. 

The  inland  freight  has  to  be  paid  always  at  the 
American  port,  although  prior  to  the  World  War,  the 
trans-Atlantic  lines  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  ac- 
customed to  carry  these  charges  also  for  collection 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  consignment  shipments  to  the  United  King- 
dom through  the  Panama  Canal,  all  freights  have  to 
be  prepaid.    If  the  shipper's  credit  is  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  he  happens  not  to  reside  in  the 
port  nor  has  any  one  there  to  represent  him,  the 
lines  are  accustomed  to  draw  on  him  with  the  docu- 
ments. 

When  freights  and  incidental  costs  have  been 
paid,  how  is  the  shipper  to  secure  reimbursement, 
when  so  long  a  time  is  required  to  secure  the  re- 
turns.   He  has  recourse  to  two  methods  of  covering 
the  charges: 

By  sight  draft  upon  the  receiver  with  documents 
attached 

By  collecting  against  a  commercial  bank  credit 
opened  in  his  favor  by  the  receiver  for  payment  of 
freights 
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If  the  shipper's  business  in  the  port  is  being 
handled  by  a  forwarding  agent »  then  the  agent  can 
attend  to  paying  the  freights  on  consignments  and 
draw  on  the  receiver,  who  deducts  the  charges  when 
rendering  account  of  sales. 

Under  head  of  the  British  markets,  reference 
was  made  to  the  practice  of  some  receivers  in  making 
advances  to  American  shippers.    Many  shippers  resort 
to  this  source  as  a  means  of  financing  their  costs, 
or  a  part  thereof,  in  addition  to  the  freights,  until 
the  goods  can  be  sold.    However,  as  pointed  out  pre- 
viously, this  practice  is  not  believed  to  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  industry,  as  was  explained  in 
treating  the  British  markets.    In  addition  to  the 
reasons  given,  when  once  the  shipper  has  received 
the  advance,  he  is  powerless  to  divert  the  shipment, 
and  in  case  the  receiver  operates  only  in  the  port  of 
destination,  the  shipper  is  powerless  to  distribute 
in  case  the  port  market  should  not  prove  to  be  satis- 
factory. 


If  the  student  is  a  grower  who  desires  to  export 
his  products,  unless  he  is  a  very  large  producer, 
being  in  a  position  to  keep  regular  supplies  in  the 
markets  as  conditions  Justify,  and  he  has  no  or- 
ganization at  hand  to  absorb  his  output  in  price 
pools,  the  best  possible  advice  is  to  keep  away  from 
the  foreign  markets,  or  otherwise  get  together  with 
his  neighboring  growers  and  form  a  marketing  organ- 
ization with  efficient  management,  and  provide  for 
the  pooling  of  sales  and  returns  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  insurance  of  the  general  averages. 

If  a  grower,  or  his  organization,  or  a  shipper, 
decides  to  engage  in  exporting,  it  is  best,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  use  the  services  of  a  capable  ex- 
port fruit  distributing  agent,  after  carefully  in- 
vestigating the  available  mediums.    Bearing  in  mind 
the  prevailing  methods  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
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Iurop#»  our  largest  foreign  Barkets,  oare  sbould  be 
exerolsed  to  seleot  a  service  that  can  give  you  a 
strong  central  aanageaent  in  those  sarkets  along  the 
lines  of  modem  distributing  and  merchandising 
methods  of  marketing. 

If  the  student  desires  to  engage  in  general  ex- 
port trade  as  a  primary  business »  or  to  serve  as  ex- 
port sales  manager  for  some  distributing  organisa- 
tion»  the  following  suggestions  are  made: 

!•  Know  your  commodity.    Know  it  under  all  the 
varying    conditions.    Know  its  harvesting  and  pack- 
ing and  shipping.    Serve  apprenticeships  in  some  of 
the  principal  producing  sections  East  and  West 

2.  Learn  to  know  the  domestic  trade  to  which  the 
export  is  more  or  less  incidental 

3.  Serve  an  apprenticeship  in  the  export  busi- 
ness »  and  absorb  all  the  information  possible »  as  to 
traffic*  financing  and  trading  methods 

4«  With  the  backgroimd  of  the  above  experience, 
learn  to  know  the  foreign  market s,  not  from  he€u:*say, 
but  from  actual  contact.  Study  their  tariff  sched- 
\iles»  and  their  crop  pest  laws,  and  other  regula- 
tions affecting  imports.  Study  their  customs, 
methods,  and  requirements.  For  this  purpose  serve 
an  apprenticeship,  if  possible »  in  the  chief  foreign 
markets,  or  utilize  the  services  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

S«  Hake  proper  marketing  connections  abroad 

6.  Secure  sufficient  financial  backing 

7.  Do  a  clean  business,  whatever  the  kind  of 
business  some  of  your  competitors  may  do 

When  you  have  done  these  things,  if  you  have 
sound  Judgment  and  diligence,  you  might  some  day  be 
a  successful  exporter,  or  an  efficient  export  man- 
ager for  some  distributing  organization. 

More  detailed  information  relating  to  success- 
ful steps  in  the  exporting  of  these  products  is  sup- 
plemented at  the  close  of  Lesson  16. 
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At  toon  It  yon  hiTe  Mttered  this  leston,  tnmr  these  Queetiont  tnd 
Mbaii  your  tnswere  to  The  ABerictn  InetituU  of  igriculture,  Chictgo, 
111.,  for  griding  or  correction. 

Df  not  ftil  to  write  yonr  ntae,  tddreoi,  and  Mtricnlttioi  nuaber 
fltinly  on  etch  set  of  answers  yon  send.    Be  sure  to  giTO  the  nuaber  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  and  the  nuaber  of  each  question  answered.   Vrite  the 
ffvestion  in  fnll  before  writing  the  answer.   Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
fine yonr  answer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.   Use  a  typewriter, 
if  yon  haTo  one. 

Answer  all  Questions.   If  any  art  oaitud,  the  oaissioi  will  count 
ifainst  yon. 

!•       Identify  the  areas  which  produce  the  bulk  of 
fruit  exported  by  this  country. 

II.  Name  the  chief  foreign  markets  for  American 
fruits. 

III.  Name  the  12  varieties  of  apples  commonly  ex- 
ported and  give  the  chief  source  of  produc- 
tion of  each. 

IV.  a*  What  is  the  standard  pack  for  the  eastern 
orchards? 

b«  What  size  of  apples  is  preferred  by  the 
British  people? 

V.  a.  What  y€u:*iety  of  oranges  is  best  suited  for 
the  British  trade?  Why? 

b.  Which  variety  of  peach  has  been  most  suc- 
cessfully introduced  abroad? 

VI.  a.  How  are  consignments  of  fruit  made  to 
foreign  commission  agents? 

b.  What  special  railroad  billing  is  required 
on  export  shipments? 

VII.  Name  the  important  steps  which  have  to  be 
taken  at  the  American  end  in  order  to  handle 
export  trade  successfully? 

VIII.  How  are  exports  of  fruit  financed? 

IZ.  State  briefly  the  suggestions  given  by  the 
author  as  essential  for  one  desirous  of  en- 
gaging in  the  export  trade  as  a  business. 

Z.       Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  terms »  as 
used  in  this  lessons    manifesting,  c.i.f., 
direct  consignments*  inland  freight. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  ISSSOH 


This  assignment  may  exhibit  many  earmarks  of  a 
study  in  geography.   Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  have 
available,  knowledge  of  this  character  if  one  is 
to  intelligently  consign  fruit  and  vegetable  products 
in  export  trade. 

It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  American 
stockman  was  aroused  to  the  importance  of  the  South 
American  market  as  an  outlet  for  pure  bred  live  stock. 
It  is  clearly  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that 
owing  to  climatic  conditions  and  characteristics 
peculiar  to  soil  areas  in  this  country,  a  very  ex- 
tensive market  for  American  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  will  develop. 

Study  carefully  the  statements  made  relative 
to  foreign  trade  in  potatoes  and  onions,  remembering 
that  these  two  products  particularly  are  one  year 
products  and  that  their  distribution  oust  be  made 
within  comparatively  definite  periods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  several  fruit 
and  vegetable  products  that  are  consigned  to  the 
foreign  trade  must  be  graded,  packed,  and  handled  in 
a  characteristic  manner.    In  order  to  consign 
to  outlets  of  this  character,  it  is  necesscur  for 
the  consignor  to  meet  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the 
various  districts* 

The  author  is  very  specific  in  his  recommenda- 
tions as  to  Just  what  methods  are  necessary  to 
adopt  in  order  to  deal  with  the  South  American  trade. 
Remember  that  these  markets  are  not  consignment 
markets. 

Study  carefully  the  subject  matter  appearing 
under  the  heading  "Recommendations  for  Developing 
Foreign  Trade.*    The  information  is  condensed  for 
ready  reference  of  the  student.    A  complete  grasp 
of  this  knowledge  will  be  invaluable  to  the  student 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  information  relating  to 
export  foreign  trade. 
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OUTLETS  FOR  FRUITS  AMD  VEGETABLES  IN 
LATIN  AMERICA  AND  AUSTRALASIA 

BY  CLARENCE  W.  MOOMAW* 

By  Latin  Amerloa  Is  meant  all  those  countries 
and  Islands  to  the  south  of  the  United  States, 
including  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  South 
America.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mexico  is 
not  treated  under  the  subject,  because  it  is  pri- 
marily an  overland  market,  being  handled  similar  to 
our  own  domestic  markets. 

Hor  do  we  treat  of  the  West  Indian  markets,  as 
the  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in  that  terri- 
tory is  very  much  like  that  of  Central  America, 
with  the  exception  of  our  trade  in  potatoes  and 
onions.    Cuba  is  our  largest  foreign  market  for 
potatoes  and  is  the  third  in  importance  for  onions, 
Mexica  being  first  and  Canada  second*    The  balance 
of  the  West  Indian  group  also  take  relatively 
substantial  quantities  of  both. 


Central  America,  with  a  population  of  over 
8,000,000  people,  is  composed  largely  of  Indians 
with  an  admixture  of  negroes.    With  the  exception  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  the  situation  there  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  West  Indies.    Tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruits  are  plentiful  practically  the  year 
round. 

The  Central  American  countries  considered  in 
the  lesson  are:    Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Guatemala.    As  a  market  for 
American  fruit  and  produce,  Panama  greatly  exceeds 
all  the  others  combined,  though  having  the  smallest 

*8aecffffiil  prodnctr  and  tzporttr  of  fruits  and  ragatablat;  for  coaplaia 
ttaUwoDt  of  his  azparianca,  faa  Laaaon  IS. 
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population.    This  is  duo  to  tho  doaands  of  tho  busy 
Canal  Zono  undor  Amorioan  oontrol  and  ■anagoBent, 
and  to  tho  large  trade  with  passing  ships. 

AMERICANS  EXPORT  FRUIT  TRADE 

Outside  of  Panaoa,  the  countries  aentioned 
iaport  only  saall  quantities  of  Aaerioan  fruits, 
although  their  combined  population  represents  about 
91%  of  all  the  countries  under  consideration.  The 
opportunities  for  eiq;>ansion  are  very  liaited  indeed, 
because t  excepting  in  the  few  ports  and  capitol 
cities,  where  there  is  a  limited  Caucasian  and 
well-to-do  native  element,  the  population  cannot  be 
regarded  even  as  possible  consumers  of  imported 
fruits. 

The  trade  with  Panama  since  1913  has  fallen  off 
sharply  in  all  but  pears,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The 
reduction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1913,  the  Canal 
was  being  pushed  vigorously  to  completion,  with  a 
very  large  force  of  American  workers.    Since  its 
com>letion,  the  force  has  been  decreased  gradually 
to  Just  what  is  necessary  for  operation  of  the  Canal 
and  the  Zone  railway.    However,  a  large  portion  of 
the  trade  at  the  present  time  is  with  passing  ships, 
and  this  is  growing*    Table  I  shows  the  extent  of  our 
trade  in  fruits : 

Table  I.  AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OF  FRUITS  TO  CENTRAL 


AMERICA  -  1913  and  1920 


loportlng  : 

Apples 

(bbls.)* 

• 
. 

Pears  (dollars) 

Rasions  x 

1913 

:  1920 

1913    :  1920 

Panaoa  i 
All  others: 

12,374 
3.830 

:  7.701 
:  4.066 

• 

: 

17,528  :|10,608 
1.075  :  3.003 

Total  : 

16.204 

:  11.767 

: 

Importing  : 

Oranges  (bxs. ) 

• 
• 

Lemons  (bzs.) 

Regions  : 

1913 

:  1920 

1913    :  1920 

Panama  : 
All  others: 

1.145 
69 

:  6,077 
:  69 

• 

: 

1,234  :  2,333 
1  : 

Total  : 

1.214 

:  6.128 

1^235  :  2.333 

^Includes  boxed  apples,  3  boxes  counted  to  the 
barrel 
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Varieties.  Grades,  and  Sizes  Demanded 

In  apples »  the  red  varieties  are  demanded  almost 
entirely.    Virginia  Yorks,  Bens  and  Winesaps,  New 
York  and  Maine  Baldwins »  and  the  standard  box  red 
varieties  of  the  Paoifio  Coast.    In  barrels,  the 
first  grades,  or  best  quality  is  preferred,  and  in 
boxes,  all  standard  grades.    The  sizes  are  medium 
Xo  large. 

In  pears,  many  varieties  of  fair  to  best 
quality  enter  into  this  trade,  inoluding  Eastern 
barreled  and  Western  boxed  goods,  such  as  Bartletts, 
Anjous,  Helis,  Comice,  Bosc,  Clairgeau,  and  Keiff er. 
The  preferred  sizes  are  medium  to  large.    The  grades, 
barrels.  No.  1,  or  *A"  grade,  and  for  boxes,  the 
standard  Pacific  Coast  grades. 

In  citrus  fruit,  the  trade  is  largely  in  Cali- 
fornia Valencia  oranges  for  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  trade,  which  is  the  Cuban  and  Florida  bare 
period.    Good  quality  is  wanted,  with  medium  to 
large  sizes. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fruits,  there  is  a  trade 
with  Panama  in  plums  and  grapes,  also  California 
peaches  and  cherries. 


The  imports  of  potatoes  and  onions  far  exceed  the 
linports  of  fruits.    But  Panama  imports  very  far  in 
excess  of  all  other  countries  combined,  due  to  the 
large  American  element  and  to  the  ship-trade  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Table  II  shows  the  state  of  our  trade  in  1913 
and  1920: 

TABLE  II.    AMERICAN  EXPORTS  OF  POTATOES  AND  ONIONS 
 TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  1913  AND  1920  


Importing  ;Potatoes  (bushels)  lOnions  (bushels) 


Regions  : 

1913 

:  1920 

:  1913 

. 

1920 

Panama  t 

169,837 

:  77,247 

1  58,300 

t 

41,003 

All  others: 

36,945 

:  25,008 

:  12.175 

. 

9,856 

lOTiOi  : 

206.782 

:  102.235 

:  70.475 

• 
• 

50.859 

AMERICA'S  EXPORT  VEGETABLE  TRADE 
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It  will  be  noted  as  in  the  oase  of  fruits,  that 
the  vegetable  trade  mark  shows  a  narked  decline  in 
1920t  due  to  the  reasons  given  for  the  decline  in 
fruits*    Outside  of  Panama  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
is  with  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua* 

The  demand  lasts  the  year  round  as  long  as  an 
American  supply  is  available,  and  practically  all 
varieties  of  the  best  grades  are  wanted  according 
to  the  season.    The  standard  potato  barrel  and  Havy 
onion  crate  are  used  mostly,  the  barrel  being  well 
ventilated. 

In  the  Canal  Zone,  aside  from  potatoes  and  onions, 
the  American  population  demand  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  such  as  celery,  beans,  lettuce,  radishes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  so  on,  as  can  be  delivered  in 
good  condition.    Many  of  these  can  be  carried  suc- 
cessfully, if  properly  selected  and  carefully 
handled  under  refrigeration,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sweet  potato,  which  if  kiln  dried,  carries 
satisfactorily  in  ordinary  space. 


The  trade  with  the  Canal  Zone  is  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  Panama  Steamship  and  Railway 
Company,  through  its  commissaries.    The  purchases 
are  made  through  the  Hew  York  office,  for  shipment 
largely  from  Hew  York  and  Hew  Orleans. 

Outside  of  Panama,  with  the  exception  of  Guat- 
emala, the  trade  has  been  developed  along  with  the 
American  banana  industry  and  is  almost  entirely 
incidental  thereto,  the  supplies  being  purchased 
by  the  United  Fruit  Company  for  shipment  from  Hew 
York  or  Hew  Orleans,  and  for  sale  and  distribution 
by  the  Company's  commissaries  in  the  several  coun^ 
tries.    The  ooinpany  also  handles  some  trade  in  a  sim- 
ilar way  in  Panama.    The  trade  with  Gautemala  is 
handled  through  general  trading  houses. 


METHODS  OF  MARKETIHG 
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THB  SOUTH  AMKRICAH  MARKETS 


Though  for  extent  of  territory  and  total  popu- 
lation.  South  America  is  not  of  great  inportanoe  as 
narkets  for  Amerioan  fruit  at  the  present  time, 
(1923) ,  it  is  believed  that  there  are  rather  great 
potential  possibilities  for  deciduous  fruits »  and 
possibly  potatoes  and  onions  from  the  United  States, 
in  some  of  the  South  American  countries.  Particularly 
is  this  believed  to  be  true  for  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Uruguay,  which,  owing  to  their  great  plains  or 
table  lands  and  natural  resources  in  ports  and  raw 
materials,  are  capable  of  great  expansion  and  great 
increases  in  pouulation. 

For  many  years,  the  larger  South  American  coun- 
tries have  held  out  great  allurement  to  foreigners, 
both  of  the  better  and  poorer  types •    The  population 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  the  economic 
future,  as  is  believed,  will  attract  a  substantial 
increase  in  immigration  from  Europe* 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  has 
carried  on  a  steady  export  trade  in  fruits  with  the 
larger  South  American  countries,  mostly  Argentina 
and  Brazil.   This  trade  has  been  confined  largely  to 
apples  and  pears,  with  some  plums  and  occasional 
small  shipments  of  California  peaches,  grapes,  and 
oranges. 

In  addition  to  the  fruit  trade,  there  has  been 
trade  of  some  years  standing  in  Irish  potatoes  and 
onions,  primarily  in  the  tropical  regions,  and  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  for  several  seasons,  there  was 
vary  great  activity  in  this  trade  with  all  South 
American  countries  because  they  could  not  secure 
their  usual  foreign  supply  from  Europe.  However, 
considering  the  fact  that  the  temperate  regions  of 
South  America  grow  potatoes  and  onions,  and  that, 
like  in  the  United  States,  the  domestic  product  can 
be  80  produced  and  handled  as  to  be  available  nearly 
the  year  round,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  potato 
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trade  vlll  roaoh  very  substantial  propertlonSt 
ezoeptlsg  In  the  troploal  ootmtrles. 

Trading  Heretofore  Handloapped 

In  referring  to  the  trade  of  the  past  being 
relatively  unlaportant»  It  Is  of  Interest  to  know 
that  the  fruit  trade,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  trade 
In  part,  has  been  very  greatly  handloapped  until 
reoent  times  by  laok  of  proper  fast  steamer  services, 
and  also  by  the  control  of  a  relatively  few  Aaerlcan 
exporters  by  virtue  of  having  first  call  upon  the 
Halted  refrigerator  facilities,  as  well  as  to 
a  disposition  on  the  pcu*t  of  both  exporters  and 
Importers  to  get  as  high  prices  as  possible  from 
the  trade.    In  consequence,  the  cost  of  the  goods 
In  South  America  has  been  notoriously  high*  However, 
the  Improvement  In  services  out  of  Jlew  York,  and 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  refrigerator  steamer 
line  from  the  Pacific  Coast  through  the  Canal  to  the 
South  American  west  coast,  are  expected  to  remove 
many  of  the  trade  obstructions. 


A  very  large  portion  of  Braxll  Is  Inaccessible 
and  unavailable  for  the  Importation  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  very  many  years  will  pass  before 
American  fruits  can  find  markets  even  Indirectly 
at  any  great  distance  from  the  seaboard. 

The  section  of  Braxll  which  Is  of  Importance  to 
American  exporters  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  about  3,000  miles  down  the  coast  to  the 
Urugualan  border.    This  section  with  Its  Interior 
regions  represents  only  about  three-eights  of 
Braxll  but  embraces  all  the  ports  of  call,  excepting 
two,  with  a  goodly  number  of  smaller  seacoast  cities 
which  are  reached  by  coastal  services  from  the 
principal  ports.    Of  this  region  the  most  Important, 
of  course.  Is  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


TRADE  DEVELOPMEHT  IN  BRAZIL 
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North  of  the  state  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  the 
Amazon  there  are  only  two  important  ports  of  call 
for  ocean  steamers,  namely,  Bahia  and  Pernambuoo, 
yet  this  region  has  a  population,  coastal  and 
interior,  amounting  to  about  8,500,000.    With  the 
exception  of  the  merchant  and  limited  official 
class  in  the  few  small  cities,  the  population  is 
almost  exclusively  native,  with  a  considerable 
admixture  of  negroes  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
forestry  pursuits. 

Rio  de  Janiero,  an  Import  Center 

Haturally  the  import  trade  of  this  region  is  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  Bahia,  Pemambuco,  Ceara, 
and  Maranhao.    The  first  two  cities,  though  receiving 
foreign  fruits  direct,  depend  considerably  upon 
importers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  supplies,  and 
Pemambuco  is  not  a  port  of  call  for  American  fruit 
carrying  steamers. 

,])here  are  good  storage  facilities  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  at  the  important  port  of  Santos,  to  take 
care  of  imported  fruit  supplies  between  the  arrivals 
of  foreign  steamers,  thus  enabling  the  importers  to 
keep  the  markets  regularly  supplied. 

In  the  south,  are  the  three  important  agriciiltural 
states  of  Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  de 
Sul,  with  a  combined  population  of  about  3,000,000. 
These  states  are  traversed  by  the  main  line  railway 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Montevideo.    However,  their 
import  fruit  supply  comes  largely  through  their 
several  seaports  from  the  importers  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.   These  ports  are  not  reached  by  refrigerator 
steamers  from  abroad* 

The  other  five-eights  of  Brazil,  including  the 
region  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  is  unim- 
portant for  foreign  fruit  consuiiQ>tion  excepting 
Para,  with  about  250,000  inhabitants,  and  Manaos, 
a  port  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  with  about  80,000 
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inhabitants.    There  is  praotioally  no  distribution 
of  imported  fruits  froB  these  two  cities  with  the 
exception  of  Para,  which  does  a  snail  coastal  trade. 
There  is  a  large  native  or  negro  population  in  these 
two  cities  and  the  consuoption  of  iaported  fruits 
is  limited  largely  to  the  nerchant  and  official 
classes,  the  cost  being  out  of  the  native *s  reach, 
his  tastes  running  to  the  varied  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits  which  can  be  had  almost  for  the  asking. 

However,  of  direct  imports  of  foreign  fruits 
by  the  11  Braxilian  ports.  Para  stands  about  third 
and  Manaos  about  fifth  in  importance. 

The  Production  of  Fruits  in  Bragil 

The  production  of  fruits,  also  vegetables,  has 
never  been  reported  statistically,  which  in  a  way 
signifies  that  as  an  industry  it  is  relatively 
unimportant.    Agriculture  turns  its  attention  to 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  rubber,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  the 
like. 

With  the  exception  of  the  extreme  south,  the 
country  is  tropical,  and  many  tropical  fruits 
abound,  but  not  largely  in  a  cultivated  way.  The 
place  of  the  vegetable  which  does  not  flourish  in 
tropical  regions  is  supplied  largely  by  the  banana 
and  plantain,  in  so  far  as  the  great  majority  of  the 
population  is  concerned.    From  Sao  Paulo  south, 
temperate  fruits  grow  in  the  mountainous  regions, 
but  only  in  the  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  do  deciduous 
fruits,  excepting  grapes  and  quinces,  attain  com- 
mercial importance.    Orapes,  largely  of  the  Concord 
and  Niagara  varieties,  are  grown  in  Sao  Paulo  for 
the  wine  industries.    Wild  quinces  abound  in  Sao 
Paulo  and  also  in  some  higher  elevations  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  being  used  extensively  for  canning  purposes 
on  a  large  commercial  scale. 

Deciduous  Fruits  Used  Largely  for  Canning 

In  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
quinces,  grapes  and  other  deciduous  fruits  are  grom 
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in  a  tedrly  large  oommeroial  way,  but  the  horticul- 
tural and  handling  methods  are  extremely  crude. 
The  fruit  is  defective  and  unattractive,  the  bulk 
being  used  for  cooking,  wine  making,  and  canning 
purposes,  there  being  many  canneries  in  this  state. 

Of  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  fruits,  while 
these,  of  course,  grow  wild  in  most  of  Brazil,  com- 
mercial production  has  not  attained  great  importance. 
Of  these,  the  banana,  pineapple,  citrus  fruits, 
mangoes,  and  abaoates  predominate.    Of  primary 
interest  to  Americans  are  the  citrus  fruits.  The 
celebrated  Washington  Navel,  now  grown  so  extensively 
in  California,  originated  wild  in  the  country  about 
Bahia.    It  is  now  cultivated  there  with  groves 
aggregating  75,000  to  100,000  trees.    A  more  common 
orange,  not  dissimilar  to  the  Florida  type,  grows 
generally  with  cultivated  groves  here  and  there  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.    The  tangerine  also  is 
grown.    Lemons  and  limes  are  produced,  but  the 
grapefruit  is  rarely  ever  seen  and  little  known. 
It  is  also  unpopular,  because  it  is  highly  acid. 
Brazilians  do  not  like  very  acid  fruits.    The  lemon 
is  not  used  in  America.    It  is  not  picked  until  fully 
ripe  and  sweet,  and  is  eaten  as  one  eats  an  orange. 

Orange  Exports  Increasing 

Oranges  are  relatively  plentiful  and  very  cheap 
in  the  markets  of  Brazil  throughout  the  year,  and 
considerable  quantities  are  exported.    The  industry 
in  Sao  Paiilo  is  reaching  considerable  commercial 
importance  with  increased  production.    The  oppor- 
tunities for  American  oranges,  of  course,  are  very 
limited.    Their  superior  qiaality  and  attractiveness 
as  compared  with  the  crudely  handled  Brazilian 
product,  mostly  of  common  varieties,  would  possibly 
find  an  opening  now  and  then  in  the  fancy  fruit  trade 
of  the  largest  cities. 
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TBI  BRAZILIAH  IMPORT  FRUIT  TRADE 


Brasil  iaports  quite  a  variety  of  fruits »  and 
froB  uany  far  countries  as  well  as  other  South 
Aaerloan  regions.    However »  the  tariff  has  been 
very  hlgh»  a  decided  handicap  In  expanding  the 
trade*    The  United  States  predominates  in  apples, 
pears,  and  pluas,  with  Canada  second  in  apples,  which 
also  COM  from  Portugal  and  Hew  Zealand.  Overseas 
grapes  come  largely  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  with 
some  Calif  omians. 

The  requirements  of  the  trade,  as  to  varieties, 
grades,  sizes,  and  so  on,  are  given  below t 

Apples  -  Standard  boxes,  primarily  Wines^^s, 
Hewtons,  Gravenstelns,  Jonathans,  King  Davids, 
Stayman*s  Spitzenbergs ,  Delicious,  and  Roman 
Beauties;  the  boxed  Winesaps  and  Hewtons,  and  the 
barreled,  Ben  Davis  from  Virginia.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  barrel  trade  is  largely  limited  to  Ben 
Davis.    In  boxes  they  demand  both  extra  fancies, 
and  fancies,  and  in  bcurrels  they  require  good  grade 
Ho.  Is,  with  fancy  color. 

Pears  -   The  American  pear  holds  a  relatively 
strong  position  in  this  trade,  and  owing  to  its  better 
grading,  packing,  and  keeping  qualities,  has  prac- 
tically pushed  all  other  foreign  pears  out  of  the 
market.    The  pear  trade  is  limited  to  the  box  pack 
because  it  is  found  to  arrive  in  better  condition  and 
showing  better  qiaality  than  barreled  goods. 

The  California  pear  Is  most  popular,  but  the 
Pacific  Horthwest  states  contribute  substantially. 
Practically  all  varieties  of  pears  grown  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  been  shipped  to  Brazil*  However, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  due  either  to  quality  or 
physical  condition,  many  of  the  varieties  are  not 
very  well  suited  to  this  trade*    The  earliest 
varieties  would,  no  doubt,  do  very  well  because  of 
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arriving  when  the  market  is  more  or  less  bare»  but 
they  do  not  arrive  in  good  condition  as  a  rule,  owing 
to  the  long  voyage. 

Miscellaneous  American  Fruits  -  In  very  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  small  trade  in  peaches  and 
plums,  including  the  prune  variety,  and  also  grapes. 
These  have  all  come  from  California.    The  peach  has 
not  been  received  wi^th  much  favor,  because  of  the 
lack  of  flavor.    Still,  the  California  peach  is  about 
the  only  one  that  will  stand  the  voyage,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  late  Eastern  clingstone  varieties, 
which  for  appearance  and  quality  are  not  suited  to 
this  trade. 

The  Kelsey  plum  meets  with  a  good  reception,  but 
the  prune,  though  arriving  in  fairly  good  condition 
and  handling  well  after  arrival,  seems  to  lose  flavo  * 
during  the  journey,  and  has  not  met  with  a  very  good 
reception. 

The  standard  California  crate  is  the  package 
used  in  this  trade. 

Cherries  are  popular,  and  are  received  from 
Portugal,  but  heretofore  the  long  Journey  through 
Hew  York  has  been  too  much  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
product,  and  the  Eastern  cherry  is  too  perishable. 

The  Emperor  grape  meets  with  a  good  reception  in 
Brazil  owing  to  its  similarity  to  the  European 
Almeria,  which  is  very  popiilar.    However,  the  much 
higher  delivered  cost  of  the  Emperor  has  been  a 
serious  handicap  to  the  trade.    The  grapes  are 
always  shipped  in  the  100  pound  drum  and  packed  in 
redwood  sawdust. 

The  new  refrigerator  route  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  make  possible  the  delivery  of  miscel- 
laneous fruits  in  good  condition  and  at  lower  costs. 
It  is  expected  that  in  consequence  a  considerable 
direct  trade  will  be  built  up,  because  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Pacific  Coast  products  will  meet  with 
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a  ready  denand  against  Xuropean  product,  all  other 
conditions  being  more  or  less  equal* 

TRADE  DEVMiOPlDniT  IN  THK  RIVER  PLATE  COUHIRIES 

Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay,  comBonly 
called  in  oonmeroial  circles  the  River  Plate 
countries,  are  very  large  agricultural  and  stock 
raising  regions.    Direct  trading  with  this  region 
will  be  limited  for  some  time  to  come  to  the  seaports 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo,  unless,  of  course, 
large  American  fruit  distributing  organisations 
should  establish  branches  in  these  two  cities  and  from 
there  trade  with  the  inland  cities,  which  may  be 
possible  with  the  growth  of  the  trade,  following 
the  gradual  growth  of  refrigerator  facilities  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Fruit  Industry  Qaining  in  Importance 

Argentina,  combining  as  it  does  climatic  con- 
ditions so  similar  to  the  United  States,  would  seem 
to  offer  opportunities  for  growing  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruits  very  successfully  in  practically  all 
parts  of  the  country.    However,  soil  conditions  as 
well  as  other  things,  such  as  elevation,  are  Just  as 
important  as  proper  climate,  and  Argentina  has  many 
handicaps,  thouf^  the  fruit  industry  is  gradually 
developing  in  spite  of  them,  many  kinds  of  fruits 
being  grown,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces, 
plums,  grapes,  berries,  and  citrus  fruits* 

The  fruit,  as  well  as  the  vegetable  industry,  is 
largely  accessory  to  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
occasionally,  however,  appearing  in  a  few  distant 
parts  of  the  country  where  especially  good  conditions 
exist  for  production. 

Unlike  Brazil,  Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  rather 
up-to-date  in  methods  of  cultivation  and  treatment 
of  trees t  and  grow  a  much  higher  quality  of  fruit. 
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Owing  to  Italian  and  French  influence »  the  varieties 
run  considerably  to  continental  kinds,  and  in  many 
districts t  the  individual  orchards,  and  especially 
the  vineyards,  run  into  large  acreages.    However,  in 
the  principal  fruit  sections,  which  as  stated  have 
been  developed  within  or  near  the  seaboard  regions, 
the  apple  does  not  thrive  very  well  and  its  quality 
suits  it  best  for  cooking  purposes.    Possibly  some 
day  with  the  development  of  the  good  fruit  regions 
in  the  southern  foothills  of  the  Andes,  the  Argen- 
tine apply  industry  may  come  into  its  own. 

Production  Plentiful 

The  production  of  fruits  is  bountiful  generally, 
and  in  some  lines  is  not  always  profitable  when  the 
crops  are  large.    In  the  three  countries,  the  orange 
is  one  of  the  leading  fruits  in  point  of  acreage  and 
production,  with  large  commercial  groves,  the  supply 
being  sufficient,  although  some  are  imported  from 
Brazil.    The  more  acid  citrus  fruits  occupy  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  Brazil,  both  lemons  and 
limes  being  very  popular  in  the  way  they  are  used  in 
the  United  States.    However,  the  production  is  not 
large Commercial  grape  fruit  groves  have  been 
developed  in  a  small  way  near  Buenos  Aires,  largely 
for  foreign  constimers  of  that  city. 

The  peach  industry  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
River  Plate  countries.   Pears  are  not  grown  so  exten- 
sively and  the  best  varieties  demand  high  prices. 
The  grape  is  very  largely  grown  for  the  great  wine 
industry,  as  well  as  for  table  use.    In  these  coun- 
tries, as  in  Brazil,  the  quince  is  very  bountiful, 
being  used  for  canning  and  preserving.    Plums  and 
prunes  thrive  well  and  are  grown  extensively  for 
the  fresh  fruit  markets,  with  considerable  quan- 
tities being  canned  and  dried  for  winter  use. 
Nectarines,  apricots,  and  cherries  are  also  grown 
extensively.    The  pineapple  is  grown  in  Paraguay 
alone,  sufficient  for  its  own  needs. 
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The  seasons  of  the  various  home  grown  fruits  are: 


Oranges 

Apples 

Pears 


Plums  and  Prunes 
Peaches  and  Grapes 
Heotarlnes 

Apricots  and  Cherries 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Bananas 

Pineapples 


April  to  December  with  some 
Valenclas  In  later  winter 
and  March 

February  and  March,  con- 
tinuing In  November  from 
cold  storage 

Late  January  to  April  1» 
Including  at  the  end  of 
the  season  limited  quan- 
tities from  cold  storage 

December  to  March 

December  IS  to  March  15 

January  and  February 

November  and  December 

June  to  November 

July  to  November 

The  year  round,  heaviest 
In  the  summer 

November  to  January 


Methods  of  Handling 

The  method  of  handling  and  marketing  native 
fruits  Is  very  similar  to  that  of  Brazil,  although 
the  physical  handling  Is  somewhat  better,  the  excel- 
lent wicker  basket  being  used  largely  as  the  con- 
tainer.   The  growers  generally  sell  the  crops  In  bulk 
to  Jobbers  from  the  cities,  a  method  which  used  to 
be  In  vogue  largely  In  the  United  States,  and  still  Is 
In  some  sections*   Organized  methods  are  unknown. 
The  fruits  find  their  way  to  central  market  houses  or 
large  fruit  stores,  whereas  the  Imported  brands  are 
sold  mostly  In  the  groceries  which  cater  to  the  better 
or  richer  classes.   Cold  storage  facilities  are  ample 
In  the  big  cities  and  this  Is  very  Important  to  the 
iinport  trade  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  supply  be- 
tween the  arrivals  of  steamers. 

The  Import  Fruit  Trade 

For  many  years  Iniports  of  fruits  have  been  re- 
ceived at  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  from  European 
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countries,  and  even  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  trade  some  years  ago,  American  and  Canadian 
apples  were  received  via  Southampton,  England,  as 
re-exports  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  American  apple  and  pear  predominates,  but 
apples  come  also  from  Canada,  Portgual,  and  New  Zea- 
land, in  addition  to  the  re-exports  from  England. 
Large  quantities  of  oranges  come  from  Brazil,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  from  Europe,  with  Italian 
lemons ;  grapes  from  Portugal  and  Spain  predominate* 
Stone  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  cherries,  and  apricots 
have  been  received  for  some  yecu^s  from  Portugal* 
America  has  made  little  effort  to  participate  in  this 
trade,  no  doubt  due  to  the  long  voyage  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  the  steamers  to  open  their  re- 
frigerator compartments  for  the  small  quantities  that 
would  be  necessary  in  the  beginning. 

Practically  speaking,  our  trade  with  the  River 
Plate  region  has  been  confined  to  apples  and  pecu^s, 
largely  at  Buenos  Aires.   The  trade  in  these  two 
products  has  shown  a  consistent  Increase  during  the 
past  IS  years.  Pcu^aguay  of  course,  receives  no  direct 
imports. 

The  requirements  of  the  River  Plate  trade  as  to 
varieties,  grades,  sizes,  and  so  on,  are  very  much 
like  that  of  Brazil. 

Popular  Varieties  of  Apples 

The  Virginia  barreled  apple  has  vied  with  the 
boxed  product  in  this  trade,  but  the  majority  is  boxed 
fruit,  owing  to  the  uniformity  and  reliability  of 
the  pack.   The  bulk  of  the  barreled  apples  are  Vir- 
ginia and  Ben  Davis.   Other  barreled  varieties  like 
the  Baldwins  and  York  Iniperial  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition and  are  recognized  as  having  superior  quality, 
but  they  do  not  handle  so  well  after  arrival. 

The  Virginia  Winesap  has  been  received  and  is  well 
liked,  but  the  boxed  Winesap  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
helds  the  attention  of  the  trade  for  this  variety. 
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Unlike  Brasll,  tht  lawtovii  or  aay  apple  without  color 
Is  not  vantod.  Always  good  red  color  is  deaanded. 
the  Delicious  is  far  aore  popular  here  than  in  Brasil, 
and  the  Roae  has  good  standing. 

Ihere  are  also  soae  differences  as  to  pears* 
While  the  Anjou  is  popular,  the  Winter  Wells  is  rarely 
iaported.   Pears  of  fancy  appearance,  such  as  the 
Bosc,  Onondaga,  and  Flemish  Beauty  are  well  liked, 
although  not  very  good  shippers* 

In  oranges,  the  California  Wavels,  of  best  qual- 
ity and  large  sises,  are  best  suited  for  this  trade. 

In  other  fruits,  the  Bnperor  grape,  the  Kelsey 
pluB,  the  California  Ilberta  peach,  the  hardy  kinds 
of  Pacific  Coast  red  cherries,  and  the  California 
apricot,  as  well  as  the  prune  -  all  of  goodly  sise  - 
packed  in  the  approved  Western  nanner,  are  suited  to 
this  trade. 


Although  the  population  of  Peru  is  estioiated  to 
be  soMwhat  larger  than  that  of  Chile,  it  is  not  so 
compact,  and  the  markets  are  of  considerably  less 
iflq;>ortance.    The  principal  markets  in  Peru  are  the 
seaport  Callao,  and  Lioia,  a  short  distance  inland, 
with  a  combined  population  of  about  200,000.  Another 
seaport,  Mollendo,  with  a  few  thousand  population, 
connects  with  the  industrial  city  of  Arequipa,  a  few 
hours  inland.    In  view  of  the  limited  accessible 
markets  and  the  f  act  that  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  country's  population  is  white,  the  possi- 
bilities for  trade  development  are  somewhat  small. 

Fruit  Production  in  Chile 

In  fruit  growing  conditions,  Chile  may  be  called 
the  California  of  South  America,  including  in  the 
Southern  regions  many  characteristics  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest ,  capable  of  producing  practically  the  same 
kinds  from  sub-tropical  to  teniperate.    Production  is 
accomplished  chiefly  by  irrigation. 
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Fnilt  growing  Is  a  very  old  industry,  though  the 
orchards  are  mostly  small  and  the  methods  mostly 
crude*    The  grape  industry  is  extremely  large  to 
supply  the  wineries.    The  other  fruits  are  grown 
largely  for  canneries  and  driers,  both  of  which  are 
iinportant  industries.    To  be  sure,  Chile  exports 
fresh  fruits,  some  having  reached  the  New  York  winter 
markets  in  recent  years* 

The  most  important  deciduous  fruits  are  apples, 
peaches,  and  pears.   Home  production  supplies  the 
home  markets  bountifully  with  all  classes  of  tem- 
perate fruits  and  vegetables,  during  their  season, 
and  in  some  lines  the  home  supply  is  augmented  with 
iinports  from  other  South  American  countries  and  with 
apples  from  New  Zealand* 

The  seasons  are  opposite  those  of  America  and 
very  similar  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  though,  of 
course,  oranges,  which  they  largely  iniport  from  Peru 
and  Equador,  are  plentiful  nearly  all  the  year  with 
the  exception  of  February  and  March*    The  lemon  is 
not  extensively  used  and  home  production  is  suf- 
ficient*  Limes  are  largely  used  but  come  mostly  from 
Equador. 


Owing  to  the  abiindance  of  fruits  of  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  the  bountiful  supply  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  fruits  from  Equador  almost  the  year 
round,  and  also  owing  to  the  absence  of  great  wealth 
and  the  large  foreign  element ,  noted  in  the  case  of 
cities  of  the  East  Coast,  Chile  and  Peru  do  extremely 
little  iniport ing  from  overseas  countries,  and  for 
present  purposes  at  least,  they  might  be  eliminated 
from  this  lesson* 

There  are  no  commercial  cold  storages,  either  on 
the  West  Coast  or  North  Coast,  thus  restricting 
greatly  the  possibility  of  conserving  the  supply  of 
i]q;>orted  fruits  between  the  arrivals  of  steamers  as 
on  the  East  Coast.    Furthermore  the  trade  meditims 
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are  not  as  well  developed  with  substantial  houses 
speolalising  in  perishable  products,  which  is  a  trade 
in  itself  largely  the  world  over*   Especially  the 
sarkets  of  the  West  Coast  are  a  natter  of  developaent 
in  practically  all  ways. 

The  negligible  trade  with  the  West  Coast  is 
especially  noteworthy,  but  it  may  be  said  for  it,  that 
only  until  very  recent  years  the  West  Coast  has  been 
inaccessible  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  United 
States,  from  where  all  the  South  American  fruit  trade 
originated.    And  there  have  not  been  suitable  serv- 
ices from  the  Pacific  Coast.    While  the  import  trade 
of  the  West  Coast  with  America  amounts  to  nothing,  it 
is  not  much  better  for  other  overseas  countries* 
The  requirements  as  to  varieties,  grades,  and  sises 
are  about  the  same  as  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Potato  and  Onion  Trade 

America's  trade  with  South  America  in  potatoes 
and  onions  is  confined  largely  to  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  regions  where  these  products  cannot  be 
grown.    Both  products  are  produced  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America  during  the  opposite  of  the 
American  season. 

Table  III.  shows  the  pre-war  and  post-war  state 
of  the  potato  and  onion  trade: 

TABLE  III.    AMERICA'S  EXPORTS  OF  POTATOES  AND  OHIOHS 
TO  SOUTH  AMERICA  1913  AND  1920 


Importing:  Potatoes 

(bushels)  : 

'  Onions 

(bushels) 

Countries : 

1913 

« 
« 

1920  i 

!  1913  : 

1920 

Coltimbia  : 

13,544 

• 

3,184 

:  2.569  i 

!  1.143 

Venezuela : 

12,825 

: 

18.456 

:         2  ) 

t  3 

Guiana  : 

11,438 

1 

26,507  i 

164  i 

121 

Brazil  : 

236 

7.071  ! 

i  119 

Uruguay  : 

« 

500    <  i 

Argentina: 

: 

1.108  ! 

Chile  1 

7,709 

1 

:  1.396  i 

33 

Peru  1 

512 

. 

!       99  : 

i  lis 

Eauador  : 

67 

196  : 

3 

Totals  : 

46.331 

« 
• 

56.826  : 

!  4.426  : 

'  1.535 
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Despite  the  economic  conditions  existing  In  South 
America  after  the  war,  the  potato  trade  showed  an 
Increase  over  1913,  almost  entirely,  however,  on  the 
North  Coast.    The  onion  trade  Is  negligible,  due 
somewhat  to  this  product  being  more  perishable,  not 
being  able  to  stand  handling,  excepting  in  cool 
space,  which  is  costly  and  not  always  available.  As 
previously  stated,  the  East  Coast  normally  Imports 
heavily  from  Europe. 

War  conditions  interrupted  the  European  trade 
temporarily,  and  for  several  years  there  was  quite  a 
boom  in  the  American  potato  particularly,  with  a 
belief  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  trade,  once  estab- 
lished, would  grow.    You  will  note  that  in  1913  the 
exports  to  South  America  as  a  whole  were  only  46,331 
bushels.    Beginning  about  September,  1914,  one  month 
or  more  after  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  tint  11 
August,  1915,  the  exports  of  American  potatoes  to 
South  America  were  over  450,000  bushels,  and  a  strong 
demand  continued  tint  11  the  period  of  extreme  high 
prices  in  America  and  the  later  South  American  indus- 
trial collapse.    The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  with 
Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  countries,  and  included 
both  cooking  and  seeding  kinds* 

For  the  South  American  trade,  owing  to  the  season 
of  the  teniperate  regions  being  opposite  that  of  the 
United  States,  the  heaviest  demand  for  cookers  begins 
about  the  first  of  August,  with  shipments  made  from 
New  York  during  July,  and  lasts  until  the  South 
American  crop  begins  to  come  into  the  market  about 
December  to  January. 

Varieties  and  Sizes  Desired 

The  varieties  of  potatoes  which  have  been  mostly 
used  in  this  trade  are  Early  Rose,  Early  Ohio,  and 
Green  Mountain.    The  medium  sizes  are  demanded,  with 
the  larger  range  for  the  Coast  markets  and  smaller 
for  the  inland  trade*    The  orders  always  specify  the 
sizes  and  it,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  screen  the 
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potatoes,  paoklng  separately  the  larger  and  saaller 
slses. 

The  yellow  onion  of  ■edlui  slses  Is  preferred, 
though  soM  reds  are  shln>ad« 

Owing  to  the  f  aot  that  the  potatoes  undergo  a  long 
voyage  through  the  tropics,  and  since  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  refrigerate  thea,  extreae  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  the  selection,  grading,  and  packing  of 
the  stock  to  assure  arrival  in  good  condition*  De- 
velopment of  *black  heart*  and  *soft  rot*  during  the 
voyage  aust  be  guarded  against. 

A  special  crate  has  been  devised  to  give  the 
potatoes  the  best  possible  ventilation,  and  the 
potatoes  were  stowed  cool  in  the  meat  boxes  which  are 
heavily  insulated,  the  boxes  being  closed  throughout 
the  voyage,  thus  protecting  the  product  from  the  in- 
tense tropical  heat.   With  these  precautions,  the 
potatoes  usually  arrive  in  good  condition*  However, 
the  barrel,  with  ample  holes  cut  in  heads  and  staves, 
has  been  used  with  fair  success,  but  this  package 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  special  crate,  and  the 
latter  is  exceptionally  well  suited  to  onions  as  well 
as  to  potatoes. 


From  the  viewpoint  of  the  American  exporter,  the 
method  of  trading  with  South  American  countries  is 
practically  the  same  for  all  the  countries. 

The  countries  of  South  America  are  not  consign- 
ment markets,  by  which  is  meant  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  South  Americans  to  receive  shipments  from 
abroad  to  be  sold  for  shippers  account.    The  import 
trade  is  opposed  to  this  method.   They  prefer  to  place 
firm  orders  abroad  for  their  own  account,  and  thus 
the  supplies  are  fairly  regulated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. 
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There  Is  another  reason  why  the  iniporters  are 
opposed  to  consignments,  namely i  the  margins  of 
profit  have  always  been  notoriously  high,  and  an  open 
consignment  trade  would  certainly  put  an  end  to  these 
high  margins.    Several  attenipts  of  large  American 
distributing  organizations  to  open  up  the  markets 
in  a  large  way  by  sending  substantial  supplies  of 
apples  for  storage  and  sale  on  the  spot  were  severely 
boycotted  by  the  importers,  and  it  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  secure  intensive  marketing  for  this 
reason. 

While  it  is  possible  for  the  American  exporter  to 
deal  direct,  however,  the  size  of  individual  orders 
frequently  being  less  than  car  lots,  and  the  distance 
being  such  as  to  make  necessary  the  expensive  use  of 
cables  in  quoting  and  confirming  orders,  direct 
trading  is  not  practicable  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
trade* 

Trading  Through  Middlemen 

An  intermediary,  through  whom  to  work  in  each 
i]q;>ortant  port,  is  necessary  to  trading  on  a  sub-* 
stantial  scale.    Excellent  intermediaries  are  to  be 
found  in  the  form  of  commission  agents,  or  iniport 
brokers,  as  we  would  call  them  in  America*  These 
firms  deal  in  many  commodities,  and  have  a  rather 
large  clientele  whom  they  visit  regularly  in  the 
interests  of  their  foreign  patrons.    They  usually 
work  for  a  small  commission,  in  proportion  to  the  im« 
portance  and  price  of  the  commodity. 

On  receiving  quotations  from  their  American  prin* 
cip€ds,  the  commission  agents  make  offerings  to  their 
clientele,  securing  and  cabling  collective  orders 
for  shipments  on  specific  steamers.    The  exporter 
marks  the  goods  accordingly  and  ships  to  each  importer 
under  separate  bills  of  lading,  made  to  shippers 
order.    The  documents  are  thus  negotiable.  The 
exporter  insures  the  goods  to  cover  the  delivered 
cost  plus  the  usual  10^,  prepays  the  freight,  draws 
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at  sight,  or  rarely  on  trade  acceptance  terms,  at  the 
o.i.t.  price  at  irhich  the  order  was  booked,  attaching 
to  the  draft  the  endorsed  signed  ocean  documents  and 
insurance  certificates  in  duplicate,  the  latter 
being  required  by  the  banks  as  their  protection  in 
discounting  the  draft. 

An  exporter  new  to  that  field  meets  with  great 
difficulty  in  forming  connections  with  desirable 
commission  agents,  because  the  best  of  them,  in  most 
cases,  already  have  connections  with  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed they  are  satisfied.    If  they  are  fairly  well 
satisfied,  it  requires  very  considerable  inducement 
to  get  them  to  make  a  change  or  even  to  take  on  a  new 
account  in  the  same  line. 

It  is  important  to  know  the  agent's  connections 
as  to  the  importers,  because  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  agent  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  accounts, 
and  if  the  importer  is  not  morally  and  financially 
responsible,  the  exporter  may  incur  heavy  losses 
through  rejections,  adjustments,  and/or  defaults. 

Reduced  Prices  Necessary  for  Increasing  Trade 

Looking  to  the  development  of  the  markets  in  an 
intensive  way,  it  is  necessary  first  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  reduction  in  the  price,  which  heretofore 
has  been  prohibitive  to  all  but  the  well-to-do. 
Extremely  high  profits  at  both  ends  have  been  the 
rule.    Considerable  missionary  work  at  the  South 
American  end  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  American 
organizations,  to  be  followed  possibly  by  establish- 
ing agencies  for  direct  trading,  keeping  a  constant 
supply  on  hand. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE 

Some  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  future 
possibilities  for  fruit,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
plums,  grapes,  and  probably  peaches  of  the  hardier 
kinds  are  very  considerable  indeed,  with  more  distant 
possibilities  for  citrus  fruits. 
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Possibilities  for  Future  Trade  Development 

These  optimists  base  their  belief  on  the  facts: 

That  the  great  countries  of  the  West  Coast  are 
yet  to  be  Intensively  developed  and  populated 

That  the  economic  conditions  resulting  in  Europe 
from  the  World  War  will  stimulate  migration  to  these 
South  American  countries  where  virgin  opportunities 
await  them  in  stock  raising,  and  agricultural  and 
forestry  pursuits 

That  the  population  will  greatly  increase  in  the 
next  quarter  century 

That  ocean  and  Inland  communication  will  greatly 
linprove  with  lower  costs  of  transportation 

That  manufacture,  for  which  conditions  at  present 
are  not  favorable,  may  develop  appreciably 

That  their  exports  will  greatly  increase  to  all 
ports  of  the  world 

That  the  fruit  seasons  mainly  being  opposite  the 
fruit  seasons  of  the  United  States,  which  geograph- 
ically is  most  accessible  for  trading. 

In  view  of  all  these  things.  South  America  in  the 
course  of  its  development  naturally  will  require 
increasingly  large  quantities  of  our  products  from 
year  to  year,  eventually  becoming  very  substantial 
markets,  and  the  exporter  who  has  vision,  and  judg- 
ment, and  resource,  who  starts  on  the  ground  floor, 
has  a  good  future  before  him  in  this  trade. 

This  applies  in  particular  to  large  distributing 
organizations  who  are  truly  Interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  potential  markets,  where  many  years  will 
be  required  for  very  substantial  development. 

AUSTRALIA  AMD  NEW  ZEALAMD 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  very  large  fruit 
producing  countries*    The  value  of  their  total  pro- 
duction now  amounts  to  about  ^18, 000, 000  annually, 
ranking  about  third  among  the  Important  commercial 
deciduous  fruit  regions  of  the  world.  However, 
owing  to  their  fruit  season,  with  the  exception  of 
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oranges,  being  opposite  the  Aaerlcan  season,  ex- 
porters of  the  Paolf lo  Coast  have  found  a  narket  there 
for  oonslderable  quantities  of  fruits,  and  also 
onions,  with  oooaslonal  shlpmnts  of  potatoes* 

Indeed,  Australia  ^d  >ew  Zealand  are  large  fruit 
exporting  oountrles,  and  the  great  bulk  of  this  trade 
Is  with  the  United  Klngdoa,  half  way  round  the  world, 
irtiloh  Is  a  Bost  splendid  Indloatlon  of  their  admir- 
able enterprise. 


Ihough  a  vast  oountry  about  equal  In  slxe  to  the 
United  States,  a  oonslderable  part  of  the  continent  Is 
desert,  and  the  population,  only  about  5,000,000,  Is 
distributed  along  the  verdant  coastal  regions, 
largely  east,  south  and  west,  with  the  great  majority 
in  the  southeast*   The  chief  Industries  are  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  stock  raising,  and  allied 
industries. 

Hortlculturally,  the  producing  regions  are  lo- 
cated proportionately  to  the  distribution  of  the 
population*    Temperate  fruits  of  all  kinds,  of  lAiich 
the  apple  greatly  predominates,  are  grown  largely  in 
the  southeast,  including  the  Island  of  Tasmania,  and 
in  western  Australia*   All  classes  of  vegetables 
also  are  grown  in  these  regions* 

The  orange  industry,  which  is  constantly  growing 
in  iqportance,  is  mainly  in  the  states  of  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  West  Australia,  and  South 
Australia,  in  order  of  iqportance,  the  bulk  being 
produced  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  The 
orange  industry  is  of  especial  interest  because,  wltli 
the  substantial  Increase  in  production,  the  continent 
in  recent  years  has  been  exporting  oranges  as  far 
away  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  looking  to  that 
market  as  a  substantial  outlet*    This  means  com- 
petition for  American  Valencias* 


AUSTRALIAN  RKSOURCBS 
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Kzoellent  Marketing  Paollitles 

The  marketlog  facilities  In  Australia  are  excel- 
lent*  The  domestic  trade  In  the  cities  Is  handled  In 
several  ways,  through  auction,  oommlsslon  merchants, 
and  municipally  owned  central  markets*    There  Is  a 
large  wholesale  trade  In  which  the  dealers  purchase 
direct  from  the  growers  or  organizations,  for  distri- 
bution.   Cold  storage  space  has  been  sufficient  to 
meet  the  requirements.    The  grading  and  packing  of 
the  fruit,  has  been  far  below  the  standard  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  this  Is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  Americans.   During  the  World  War,  for  at  least  two 
years,  the  Australian  Industry  was  in  great  distress 
due  to  the  interruption  of  shipping,  but  the  resump- 
tion of  services  since  the  war  has  gradually  restored 
the  export  trade. 

Australians  Import  Trade 

The  Import  fresh  fruit  trade  was  very  considerable 
before  the  World  War,  and  the  very  great  bulk  was 
Fiji  bananas,  equivalent  to  about  30,000,000  pounds 
annually*    American  apples  come  next,  with  Italian 
lemons  third,  and  American  oranges  fourth,  with  only 
several  thousand  boxes. 

The  crop  pest  and  marking  laws  are  explicit, 
affecting  Imports  as  well  as  domestic,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  American  exporters  to  keep  posted 
on  these* 

The  interruption  of  shipping  during  the  war  and 
the  other  obstructions  materially  affected  the  Import 
trade,  entirely  shutting  off  Italian  lemons*  Fol- 
lowing the  war,  economic  conditions  and  special  re- 
strictions in  Australia  made  difficult  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  trade  substantially* 

Apples  -  The  apple  Imports,  for  a  period  of  years 
oame  largely  from  America,  but  in  recent  years  the 
British  Columbia  product  has  been  having  more  of  a 
hand,  and  it  will  be  of  increasingly  great  Importance 
as  a  coqpetltor*    The  apple  trade  has  never  been 
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large  because  of  lack  of  adequate  refrigerator 
faollitles.    In  1920,  America  exported  only  11,298 
boxes  of  apples  to  Australia  as  compared  with  43,038 
in  1913.    The  falling  off  was  due  mostly  to  the  post- 
war economic  conditions  and  to  the  increase  in 
Australian  production,  with  a  still  restricted  export 
outlet  forcing  the  holding  of  large  quantities  in 
storage  for  late  markets,  thus  shortening  the  period 
for  Americans* 

More  c€tre  has  been  exercised  in  the  Australian 
apple  trade  than  in  the  trade  with  the  Far  East  as  to 
the  selection  of  varieties.    Those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  developing  the  trade,  first  made  a  very 
careful  study  of  the  requirements.    The  varieties 
most  favored  are  standctrd  Pacific  Coast  kinds,  such  as 
King  David,  Jonathan,  Mcintosh,  Spitzenburg,  De- 
licious, Yellow  Newtown,  and  Winesap«    Best  quality 
is  wanted  and  the  preferred  sizes  are  counts  ISOs  to 
225s •    The  fruit  arrives  in  good  condition  if  shipped 
fresh  in  refrigerators. 

Pears  -  Pears  are  popular,  but  refrigerator  space 
has  been  so  limited  that  this  fruit  has  given  place  to 
others.    Furthermore,  shipment  so  far  has  been  re- 
garded as  risky.    But  it  is  believed  if  the  hardier 
inter-mountain  pears  were  exported  to  Australia  under 
proper  temperature,  about  31  to  32  degrees,  they 
would  surely  arrive  in  good  condition,  and  it  is 
believed  well  worth  while  when  more  space  may  be 
available.    There  are  believed  to  be  good  opportuni- 
ties for  grapes  and  plums  also. 

Citrus  Fruit  -  The  citrus  fruit  trade  with 
Australia  has  been  spasmodic,  largely  oranges  before 
the  war,  though  at  best  the  trade  has  been  rather 
negligible.    In  1920,  the  American  exports  to  Aus- 
tralia were  only  860  boxes  of  oranges  and  1,630  boxes 
of  lemons,  as  compared  with  3,639  and  50  respectively 
in  1913*   The  development  of  the  Australian  orange 
industry  in  recent  years  does  not  leave  much  hope  for 
Calif omians,  excepting  a  few  months  from  January 
until  May. 
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Again,  the  lack  of  refrigerator  facilities  has 
greatly  restricted  this  trade*    If  proper  facilities 
could  be  secured,  it  is  believed  that  a  substantial 
trade  would  result  in  lemons,  because  such  as  are 
grown  in  Australia  are  inferior,  though,  of  course, 
the  Italians  would  compete  all  the  year,  more  or 
less. 

The  medium  sizes  of  oranges  are  required,  and 
lemons,  medium  to  fairly  large* 

Onions  and  Potatoes  -  As  to  vegetables,  onions 
and  potatoes  have  entered  this  trade,  but  the  prospect 
for  the  latter  is  not  believed  to  be  encouraging,  be- 
cause Australian  potatoes  are  in  the  markets  prac- 
tically the  year  *  round.    With  large  crops  and  cheap 
prices  in  America,  there  is  occasionally  a  trade  in 
such  years  for  the  barest  period  in  the  Australian 
springtime. 

The  onion  trade  has  been  more  substantial,  but 
what  the  future  of  this  trade  is,  cannot  be  predicted. 
The  American  potato  exports  to  Australia  in  1920 
were  none  as  compared  with  5,917  bushels  in  1913. 
The  onion  exports  for  the  same  years  were  30,838  and 
10,859  bushels  respectively. 

The  medium  sizes  of  best  keeping  varieties  are 
preferred. 

HOW  TRADIHG  IS  COHDUCTED 

The  American  trade  with  Australia  has  been  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  one  concern  in  that  coun- 
try. This  control  has  resulted  from  their  being  the 
pioneers  and  securing  an  option  on  practically  all  the 
refrigerator  space  on  the  two  lines  from  the  Pacific 
Coast*  With  connections  on  the  Coast,  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  their  supplies  f  .o.b.  American 
inland  shipping  points. 

Sydney,  the  Trading  Center 

The  trade  centers  at  Sydney,  because  that  is  the 
terminus  of  the  lines.   Other  cities  aroiind  the  coast 
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arm  svqwlled  hf  transhlpaant,  either  rail  or  water 
routes.    In  Srdnert  where  the  aost  of  the  Imports  are 
eonsuBOd,  the  sales  are  generally  aade  either  throu^ 
auotion  or  direct  to  retailers.   Fruit  nerolmnts  who 
have  an  out  of  town  trade  buy  and  distribute.   Soae  of 
these  have  tried  to  lBq>ort  direct,  but  have  failed 
because  of  the  controlled  refrigerator  space,  and  so 
they  Bust  pay  the  Importers  usually  high  prices, 
which  Includes  a  very  high  profit  for  the  Importer. 

The  situation  Is  a  very  great  stringent  as  far  as 
developsent  of  the  trade  Is  concerned.   The  only  hope 
for  the  future  Is  a  considerable  Increase  In  refrig- 
erator accommodations  and  an  open  market  for  the 
space.  In  order  that  any  one,  either  the  organisations 
of  the  Coast ,  or  fruit  merchants  of  Australia  may 
engage  In  the  trade  to  the  limit  of  Intensive  market- 
ing, controlled  only  by  supply  and  demand.  Under 
such  conditions,  and  only  under  such  conditions, 
will  the  trade  grow  as  It  should  grow  for  our  products. 


New  Zealand,  with  a  population  of  over  1,000,000, 
Is  very  similar  to  Australia  In  pursuits,  but  the 
country  being  more  teniperate,  does  not  produce  such 
a  great  variety  of  fruits. 

Importations  from  America 

The  apple  Imports  have  come  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  largely,  and  also  some  from  Australia, 
though  these  compete  more  largely  with  New  Zealand. 
The  American  apple  exports  to  New  Zealand  In  1920 
were  only  4,206  boxes,  as  oompared  with  23,754  boxes 
In  1913.    The  citrus  trade  showed  a  distinct  gain. 
In  1920,  the  American  exports  were:  oranges,  27,381 
boxes,  and  lemons,  12,306  boxes,  as  compared  with 
13,978  and  150  boxes  respectively  In  1913. 

Some  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  trade  In 
onions,  but  the  World  War  reduced  the  trade  somewhat. 
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The  quantity  from  America  in  1920  was  17,841  bushels 
as  oompcu^ed  with  54,662  in  1913. 

Only  negligible  quantities  of  potatoes  have  ever 
been  shipped »  with  little  prospect  apparently  for  the 
future* 


The  American  trade  with  New  Zealand  is  far  more 
of  an  open  door  proposition  than  in  Australia,  and 
thus  has  more  of  the  elements  desirable  for  market 
development. 

There  are  more  than  20  New  Zealand  firms  who  have 
engaged  in  importing  American  and  Canadian  fruit  and 
vegetables,  but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  is  some 
cooperation  among  these  few  as  to  fixing  prices. 

The  importers  sell  largely  to  the  retailers, 
there  being  few  wholesale  houses,  excepting  in  Auck- 
land.  This,  of  course,  is  an  advantage  because  it 
eliminates  one  of  the  steps  usually  encountered  in 
fruit  distribution.   The  sales  are  made  both  privately 
and  by  auction. 


As  far  as  the  present  extent  of  importations  of 
American  fruit  and  vegetables  is  concerned,  the  trade 
does  not  look  very  promising.   However,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  both  countries  are  in  their  infancy. 
Enormous  development  is  possible  and  inevitably  will 
take  place.    The  population  is  expected  to  grow, 
and  no  doubt  these  countries  will  attract  substantial 
immigration  from  Europe  and  possibly  America  in  the 
next  25  years.    Though  their  fruit  industries  and 
their  export  trade  will  continue  to  grow,  the  opposite 
seasons  for  most  fruits  as  compared  with  the  American 
seasons,  will  always  make  a  place  for  the  American 
products  which  can  be  supplied  in  the  off  seasons* 
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How  to  Handle  the  Australasian  Trade 

As  long  as  the  steamer  refrigerator  acoommoda- 
tions  are  so  limited,  the  trade  will  drift  along  with- 
out any  appreciable  increase,  and  the  high  prices 
will  keep  the  products  in  the  luxury  class.  There- 
fore, the  first  essential  is  to  secure  the  required 
facilities*    It  can  be  done  only  by  establishing  new 
steamship  services  or  by  inducing  the  present  lines 
to  increase  their  refrigerator  capacity,  the  latter 
being  entirely  feasible.    It  would  seem  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  cooperation  among  the  selling  agencies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast* 

Also,  whenever  increased  shipping  facilities  may 
be  secured,  undoubtedly  the  best  method  to  pursue  in 
handling  and  developing  the  markets,  is  through  co- 
operation of  the  various  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  fruit  industry.    It  is  believed  that  these 
markets  in  Australasia  would  be  susceptible  to  pub- 
licity and  rather  intensive  distribution.  These 
activities  would  be  best  handled  through  cooperative 
means,  especially  by  the  various  shippers  of  decidu- 
ous fruit.    Special  representation  in  Australasia 
for  the  shippers  would  be  of  value,  but  it  would  be 
wise,  certainly  in  the  beginning,  to  handle  the 
market  through  Australasian  inqiorters,  possibly 
selecting  one  good  firm  in  each  port  market  where  the 
steamers  call,  and  limiting  their  respective  terri- 
tories to  the  markets  which  are  most  accessible  to 
their  respective  ports* 

In  the  beginning,  open  consignments  so  regulated 
as  to  meet  the  current  requirements  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value  in  developing  the  markets.    It  is  very 
important  to  keep  a  regular  supply  going  at  the  proper 
seasons,  and  to  see  that  the  fruit  sells  reasonably 
cheap  in  order  to  stimulate  consumption.    To  accom- 
plish this,  a  certain  amount  of  direction  is  required 
from  the  American  end,  and  if  the  Pacific  Coast  in- 
dustry does  not  take  hold  and  do  it  in  view  of  its  basic 
interest  in  the  matter,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  others  will  do  so* 
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RECOIMEHDATIONS  FOR  DEVELOPIHQ  FOREIQH  TRADE 

Under  the  several  divisions  have  been  outlined 
the  foreign  conditions  and  methods  and  the  indi- 
vidual steps  required  in  exporting,  with  certain 
suggestions  here  and  there  as  to  the  best  methods  for 
individual  handling. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best  ways  and 
means  of  approaching  world  markets,  and  of  handling 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  industries  as  a  whole. 

This  question  is  indeed  a  very  important  one, 
because  here  is  the  seat  of  production,  here  the  seat 
of  management,  here  the  seat  of  need  and  desire  to 
meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  industries  for  an 
increased  foreign  outlet. 

Advocates  of  cooperation,  whether  of  growers 
or  shippers,  have  long  t€tlked  of  an  organization  to 
handle  the  export  end  of  the  business,  that  is,  to 
serve  as  the  medium  through  which  to  actually  carry 
on  the  trade.   However,  very  many  believe  that  the 
business  is  too  large  to  be  handled  by  one  organiza- 
tion, and  that  if  the  plan  were  feasible,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  many  years  to  secure  sufficient  sup- 
port to  make  the  plan  truly  effective. 

If  the  latter  viewpoint  is  correct,  then  what  can 
the  industries  as  a  whole  do  to  ii^prove  and  standard- 
ize the  business?   It  is  xmdertaken  to  recommend 
below  what  is  believed  to  be  a  workable  plan: 

1.  The  organization  of  a  non-stock,  non-profit 
export  association  under  federal  laws  provided  for 
such  purposes,  the  membership  to  be  limited  to  the 
suppliers,  such  as  cooperative  organizations  and 
general  shippers,  the  purpose  being  to  attend  to  the 
large  common  foreign  trade  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  the  industries  as  a  whole 

2.  Secure  through  the  organization  the  standard- 
ization of  harvesting,  grading,  and  packing  for 
export 
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Z.  Careful  superylsion  ty  the  organization  of  the 
traffic  at  seaboard  with  inspections  at  port  of  ship- 
■ants,  observation  in  transit »  and  inspection  at 
foreign  destination*  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  shipaent  of  unsuitable  fruit »  and  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  jnethods  of  handling  and  stowage 

4.  Undertake  through  the  organisation  to  secure 
new  steaaer  services  or  special  steamer  services » 
such  as  refrigerators  9  as  may  be  required  in  any 
direction  and  at  any  season 

5.  Xztend  the  organization  abroad  with  sufficient 
representative  Americans  to  serve  as  special  agents 
in  the  principal  markets  as  outposts  of  the  industry 

6«  Send  special  investigators  of  the  organiza- 
tion here  and  there  to  study  new  fields 

7.  The  adoption  by  the  organization  of  ail-Ameri- 
can export  brands  for  all  the  products,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  brands  of  specific  districts 

8.  Conduct  through  the  organization  American 
fruit  and  vegetable  exhibits  abroad 

9.  Conduct  intensive  advertising  campaigns  in 
both  the  old  and  never  markets,  adjusted  to  meet  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  each  country 

10«  Undertake  to  regulate  in  legal  ways  the 
export  movement  to  such  markets  as  the  United  Kingdom, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  supply  economically  to  meet 
the  seasonal  requirements,  and  to  eliminate  as  tar  as 
possible  the  chaos  which  now  exists  in  the  movement 
of  the  export  surplus 

11.  Provide  in  the  organization  a  central  bureau 
of  information  to  assemble  complete  data  not  only 
from  abroad,  but  also  from  its  American  members  and 
exporters,  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  business, 
issuing  confidential  reports  regularly  to  the 
members 

12.  Let  the  organization  call  upon  exporters  to 
furnish  regularly  their  market  reports  and  advices 
to  shippers  in  order  that  these  may  be  checked  up  with 
market  conditions,  and  used  in  the  effort  to  regulate 
the  movement 

13.  Call  upon  the  members  to  furnish  regularly 
statements  of  results  secured  through  the  various 
export  services,  in  order  that  these  results  may  be 
subjected  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the  acid  test  of 
comparison.    Require  the  organization's  special 
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agent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  instance »  to  report 
regularly  the  actual  sales  by  specific  receivers  to 
see  that  no  padding  is  done  to  cover  up  bad  advices  and 
services 

14«  Provide  for  the  arbitration  of  difficulties 
between  members  and  exporters,  or  exporters  and 
foreign  receivers 

15.  Finance  the  organization  activities  by  an 
appropriate  assessment  upon  the  members,  based  more 
or  less  upon  the  total  number  of  packages  which  each 
handles  during  the  year,  not  upon  the  portion  they 
may  supply  for  export,  thus  placing  the  burden  upon 
the  industry  as  a  whole 

The  above  plan,  or  something  similar  thereto,  is 
very  much  needed.  It  is  not  designed  to  interfere 
with  export  arrangements,  but  to  handle  some  of  the 
large  common  problems,  and  to  secure  the  needed  market 
development  work  abroad*  The  plan  would  not  con- 
template requiring  the  members  to  give  up  their  export 
connections,  but  on  the  other  hand  would  leave  them 
to  pursue  the  business  in  whatever  manner  they  deem 


In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  studied  carefully 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  export  trade,  all  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  it  by  the  American  indus- 
tries as  a  whole.    The  foreign  demand  has  been  left 
largely  to  assert  itself,  and  foreign  firms  have 
been  left,  very  largely  indeed,  to  manage  and 
finance  the  business  -  a  dependency  which  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit 
industry. 

Why  Operations  Abroad  Have  Hot  Been  Extended 

We  may  generally  depend  upon  it  that  others  will 
not  attend  to  our  business  as  we  would  attend  to  it 
ourselves,  yet  the  American  fruit  industry,  the 
l€u:*gest  and  richest  in  the  world,  leaves  largely  to 
others  the  important  task  of  handling  the  export  end. 
Really,  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributing organizations  of  the  United  States,  con- 
cerns who  control  the  marketing  of  prodigious  sup- 
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plies »  have  bean  without  a  consistent  progressive 
foreign  policy*  yet  their  business  organization  and 
■ethods  in  the  doaestic  aarkets  have  been  developed 
to  a  high  state  of  eff iciency«    Is  it  not  a  great 
wonder  that  they  have  not  extended  their  operations 
abroad? 

Several  things  have  been  responsible  for  this 
situations 

1.  The  very  pressure  of  the  ever  increasing  great 
crops  have  kept  them  busy  with  the  greater  American 
market 

2.  In  many  respects,  the  natural  provinci€tlisa 
of  the  industries  in  the  past  with  regard  to  things 
foreign 

3.  A  considerable  lack  of  first  hand  knowledge  of 
foreign  practices  and  conditions 

4«  Fruit  politics,  bitter  rivalries,  and  the 
spending  of  large  sums  of  money  in  sectiring  their 
positions  in  the  producing  districts 

5.  The  universal  fear  of  undertaking  indi- 
vidually substantial  foreign  ventures,  because  those 
who  might  not  undertake  such  important  ventures, 
might  show  in  the  beginning  better  results  for  their 
patrons  at  the  end  of  thfi  season 

6.  A  very  considerable  lack  of  cooperation  in  the 
industries  as  a  whole  with  regard  to  foreign  trade 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  respon* 
sible  for  the  failure  of  the  industries  to  partici- 
pate actively  and  progressively  in  the  foreign  field, 
and  to  carry  on  the  much  needed  market  development 
work. 

Apparently,  upon  the  sales  managers  of  the  future 
will  the  matter  largely  depend,  and  If  the  student, 
aspires  to  be  one  of  them,  let  him  carry  with  him  tbe 
vision  of  service  to  his  industry  -  the  vision  of 
working  individually  and  cooperatively  with  other 
sales  managers  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  not  for  the  single  benefit  of  himself  or 
his  own  organization*   Let  him  do  this,  and  he  will 
find  that  service  under  the  larger  vision  will  best 
bring  the  realization  of  the  smaller  vision. 
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HOW  FRUITS  AMD  VEGETABLES  ARE  RETAILED 


No  other  nation  has  the  variety  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  is  available  to  the  American 
people*   Likewise,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  areas 
suitable  for  producing  specialized  fruits  and  vege- 
table crops  necessitates  a  complicated  system  of 
transportation  and  delivery. 

Since  products  of  this  character  are  perishable, 
special  facilities  for  storage  and  handling  must  be 
provided,  all  of  which  is  expensive  and  hazardous. 

The  retailer  must  absorb  a  large  percentage  of 
this  risk.    The  next  lesson  deals  with  the  activities 
of  the  middleman  and  suggests  ways  and  means  for 
extending  retail  trade. 
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OLOSSARy  OP  MARXBIUO  nRMS  USBD  !■  THIS  IiBSSOl 

abacaf  8,  n.    A  tropical  fruit  belonging  to  the 
banana  finily. 

counts,  n*  As  used  in  this  lesson»  a  term  stipulate 
ing  the  number  of  fruits  of  a  given  grade  or  size  in- 
cluded in  a  standard  box  or  package. 

■angoes.  n*   A  tropical  fruit,  similar  to  the  apple. 
Like  the  apple  grown  in  tem>erate  zones,  mangoes 
vary  in  shape,  size»  color,  and  flavor »  being  aomd^ 
times  large,  fleshy,  and  luscious,  and  at  other 
times »  small,  tough  and  stringy. 

nectarines,  n.   A  variety  of  the  peachy  differing 
from  the  common  variety  mainly  in  its  smooth,  vazf 
skin  and  a  firmer  and  more  aromatic  iNilp* 

port  of  call,    A  port  where  vessels  are  in  the  habit 
of  putting  in  for  supplies,  repairs,  information, 
and  so  on* 


Mote:  This  is  part  of  the  Marketing  Dictionary  sup- 
plied with  this  course. 
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QUSSIIONS  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  LESSON  16 


At  toon  18  yoo  hiTe  mstered  this  lesson,  tnswer  these  questions  and 
Bvtait  your  tnswers  to  The  Afflerictn  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chictgo, 
111.,  for  grading  or  correction. 

De  not  ftil  to  write  your  ntae,  tddress,  end  Mtriculttion  nmiher 
fltinly  on  etch  set  of  tnswers  joa  send.    Be  sure  to  glTo  the  nmiber  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  tnd  the  nuaber  of  etch  question  tnswered.   Write  the 
question  in  ftll  before  writing  the  tnswer.   Be  brief  tnd  explicit.  Con- 
fine your  tnswer  to  the  length  indictted,  if  possible.   Use  t  typewriter, 
if  you  htTo  one. 

Answer  til  questions.   If  tny  tre  oBitted,  the  oaission  will  count 
igiinst  you. 


1.       What  two  South  Amerloan  countries  absorb  the 
greatest  amount  of  export  trade  from  the  United 
States? 

II«     What  two  factors  have  limited  the  export  of 

fruits  and  vegetables  to  South  American  ports? 

What  fruits  are  chiefly  exported  to  Brazil? 

IV.  State  five  of  the  factors  that  indicate  the 
possibilities  for  developing  an  extensive 
trade  with  South  American  countries. 

V.  Why  does  the  export  trade  in  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  Australia  center  around  Sydney? 

VI.  What  is  the  outlook  for  developing  trade  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  Australia? 

VII.  Name  eight  of  the  suggestions  offered  by  the 
author  as  supplying  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
approaching  world  markets  and  handling  them  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole. 

VIII.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  fruit  industry  has 
not  been  extensively  developed  in  foreign 
countries? 

What  factors  are  believed  to  be  largely 
responsible  for  this  situation? 

What  plan  is  suggested  for  financing  co- 
operative organizations  interested  in  export 
trade? 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSON 
PAUL  PINDLAY 


At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Pindlay  became  Interested 
in  retail  selling.   He  mastered  the  methods  developed 
ty  the  most  successful  grocers  and  applied  these 
principles  to  his  own  business  management,  always 
progressive  enough  to  round  out  the  selling  system 
with  new  ideas. 

Recognizing  his  ability  as  a  successful  grocer 
and  as  a  keen  student  of  merchandising  methods,  the 
California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange  ei^ployed  the 
services  of  Mr.  Findlay  as  merchandising  expert.  In 
this  position  he  traveled  extensively,  giving 
lectures  to  retail  grocers  on  retail  merchandising 
methods  in  general,  with  special  reference  to  get- 
ting a  wider  outlet  for  California  fruits. 

With  his  practical  experience,  Mr.  Findlay 
appreciates  the  importance  of  service  in  any  retail- 
ing enterprise  and  knows  that  both  direct  and  indirect 
methods  of  attracting  sales  and  customers  must  be 
instituted.    Mr.  Findlay  has  injected  the  personal 
equasion  into  his  selling  plans,  and  in  his  present 
position  of  Retail  Merchandiser  for  the  Honig-Cooper 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  has  gained  an  enviable  record 
as  a  merchandising  expert* 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSOH 


Ho  doubt  70U  have  noted  a  wide  variation  in  the 
appearance  of  grocery  stores  and  fruit  stands  where 
perishable  products  are  offered  for  sale.  Surely 
you  appreciate  the  iiQ>ortance  of  an  attractive  dis- 
play and  dislike  to  patronize  a  merchant  whose  goods 
are  not  arranged  in  an  orderly  Banner. 

This  lesson  offers  suggestions  in  merchandis- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  that  will  increase  the 
turnover  of  many  retailers;  likewise,  it  relates 
how  a  keen  student  of  human  nature  can  turn  new 
ideas  into  new  dollars.    Bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
prepared  by  an  experienced  merchandiser  who  has 
tried  every  device  proposed  and  carefully  measured 
results. 

Remember  also  that  any  selling  plan  that  might 
work  out  successfully  at  a  store  might  well  be 
followed  at  a  roadside  market.    Volume  of  display, 
with  opportunity  for  the  customer  to  do  his  own 
selection,  plays  a  most  important  part  in  selling 
perishable  products. 

One  of  the  most  successful  roadside  farm  markets 
we  know  of  has  instituted  the  "Piggly  Wiggly"  idea 
and  reports  that  this  idea,  coupled  with  the  thought 
of  making  an  extensive  volume  showing,  more  than 
tripled  his  sales  in  a  very  short  time.    Many  road- 
side markets  have  regular  customers,  for  the  auto- 
mobile has  greatly  extended  the  buying  range  of  city 
patrons. 

Study  carefully  the  subject  matter  relating  to 
margins  and  commissions,  and  discuss  these  figures 
with  local  merchants. 
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BITAILINa  FRUITS  AKD  YKOITABLIS 
BT  PAUL  FIIDL4T 

mqr  should  a  grooer  "bother  with"  perishables? 
Adaittedly,  the  handlins  of  perishables  involves 
a  lot  of  work  -  aore  work  than  any  other  single 
departaent  in  the  business.    They  deteriorate 
rapidly,  so  that  soaebody  oust  be  oonoemed  over 
thea  oonstantly.    And  the  suooess  of  the  departaent 
hinges  on  the  proainenoe  of  the  display*  so  they 
aust  be  plaoed  in  the  aost  valuable  spaoe  in  the 
store  -  in  the  windows,  in  and  around  the  doorway, 
and  wherever  else  they  will  oat  oh  the  eye  of  the 
greatest  nuaber  of  oonsuaers. 

Are  they  worthy  of  all  this  pref  erenoe? 

Do  they  pay  on  this  basis? 

Do  they,  in  short,  pay  their  way  and  leave  the 
grooer  a  net  profit? 

Direct  Profits 

If  you  run  your  perishables  departaent  on  the 
theory  that  it  is  a  nuisanoe,  that  there  *s  no  aoney 
in  it,  but  handle  perishables  only  as  an  acooaaoda^ 
tion,  it  is  perfectly  olear  that  you  will  not  aake 
aoney  in  that  departaent. 

But  if  you  will  let  yourself  realize  that  aer- 
ohants  everywhere,  in  oities,  towns  and  villages, 
aake  the  perishables  departaent  nav  liberally, 
you,  too,  oan  aake  splendid  profits  in  this  iiiq[>ortanx 
departaent.     When  direct  earnings  are  not  recdised 
on  any  aerchandise,  soaething  is  radically  wrong. 
But  it  happens  that  a  well  handled  perishables  de- 
partaent has  a  collateral  value  in  attracting  and 
holding  the  aost  profitable  character  of  trade  that 
aakes  it  as  valuable  for  its  indirect  profit  as  it  la 
for  its  direct  earnings. 
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Indirect  Profits 

Perhaps  fully  as  Important  as  either  of  the 
other  oonsiderations,  skillfully  handled  perish- 
ables are  a  wonderful  intrenohment  and  defense 
against  the  enoroaohments  of  present  day  aggressive 
oonpetition  and  about  the  best  ammunition  you  can 
find  with  which  to  fight  it.    Let  us  call  such 
Income  indirect  profits. 


DBVBLOPilKBT  OF  THE  PERISHABLE  FOODS  BUSIHBSS 


Because  of  the  developments  of  recent  years  in 
the  rapid  transportation  of  perishables  and  the 
means  of  keeping  them  in  excellent  condition  in 
transit,  these  commodities  now  reach  practically 
every  market  from  great  distances.    The  assortment 
is  immensely  diversified  and  it  might  almost  be  said 
that»  in  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned »  there 
are  no  seasons. 

Cold  storage  and  refrigeration  have  come 
simultaneously  with  the  intensive  studies  of  dieti- 
cians and  the  practically  universal  disseminaton  of 
dietetic  knowledge.    The  need  for  fresh  foods  is 
almost  universally  understood.    Lettuce,  celery, 
spinach,  tomatoes,  and  asparagus  are  no  longer 
regarded  as  luxuries  or  palate  ticklers.  These 
things  are  understood  to  be  necessary  in  a  properly 
balanced  ration.    It  is  now  recognized  as  true  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  habitually  consume  a 
proper  proportion  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
seldom  need  the  doctor *s  attention. 

All  this  has  resulted  in  a  development  in  the 
perishables  business  which  has  enlarged  its  scope 
to  a  practically  limitless  extent.    One  of  the 
results  is  that  today  many  exclusive  fruit  and 
vegetable  merchants,  whose  stores  are  open  and  well 
stocked  every  week  in^the  year,  pay  as  mixth  as 
|l,pOO  a  month  rent,    tiedtke  Bros.,  Toledo,  Bell 
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froB  18,500  to  115,000  worth  of  perisbables  a  week, 
their  yearly  sales  in  this  one  department  running 
over  1600,000. 

All  this  indicates  that  any  merchant  can  "go  as 
far  as  he  likes"  in  this  department  of  his  business. 
It  also  means  that  he  must  be  enterprising,  keep  in 
daily  touch  with  market  conditions,  be  alert  to  new 
sales  plans,  and  keep  thoroughly  posted  on  every 
phase  of  the  business,  or  he  will  not  be  in  the  running 
at  all. 

Store  Equipment 

Furniture  and  fixtures  are  properly  the  last  con- 
sideration in  the  establishment  of  any  department  of 
the  food  business.    This  is  especially  true  of  the 
perishables  department ,  for  here  the  goods  themselves 
are  of  such  character  as  to  be  less  dependent  on 
surroundings  than  any  other  line. 

Perishables  should  dominate  all  surroundings. 
The  most  effective  display  is  the  mass  of  goods 
and  the  more  the  goods  are  shown,  the  less  anything 
else  obtrudes,  the  greater  the  effectiveness.  Again, 
perishables  are  not  contaminable,  generally  speak- 
ing.   Ho  matter  how  they  are  grouped  -  Just  so  the 
handling  does  not  actually  injure  them,  they  can  be 
cleansed,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  cleansed  by 
everybody  before  being  used«    Everything  that  is 
to  be  cooked  is  not  only  cleansed  but  the  cooking  is 
a  perfect  process  of  sterilization. 

This  reasoning  applies  particularly  to  fruits  • 
especially  oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit,  where 
the  skin  is  nature *s  own  protecting  envelope  —  it 
explains  why  highly  sensitive  women  who  are 
accustomed  to  most  refined  surroundings  are  often 
patrons  of  most  unattractive  stores.    They  go  there 
because  the  green  products  they  find  in  those 'places 
are  fresh,  are  rapidly  sold  and  so  kept  fresh,  and 
are  shown  in  wide  variety  to  the  limit  of  the  market. 
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So  you  will  find  prosperous  perishables  depart- 
ments fiimished  only  with  up-ended  orange  boxes  and 
stands  built  out  of  nondescript  lumber  which  is 
merely  covered  with  newspapers  and  often  is 
perfectly  bare.    When  you  have  developed  and  estab- 
lished your  business  on  a  sound  basis,  then  it  will 
te  proper  and  also  profitable  to  install  marble  and 
enameled  iron  fittings  -  drains,  fountains,  tile 
rioors ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  concerns  to  guide 
you  in  the  best  selection  of  such  equipment. 

Quality  Must  Be  the  Highest 

There  is  only  one  way  to  handle  perishables. 
Whether  the  department  be  large  or  small,  whether  your 
assortment  be  widely  varied  or  exceedingly  limited, 
have  absolutely  the  best  of  everything  and  keep  and 
display  it  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

You  must  put  work,  skill,  character,  individual- 
ity, established  reputation  -  in  short,  the  best 
that  is  in  you  of  merchandising  ability     into  this 
department.    And  you  must  contnue  contributing 
these  things  progressively  as  long  as  you  are  in 
business.    But  you  will  find  the  work  worth  while, 
for  if  you  handle  the  perishables  department  this 
way,  it  will  pay  you  liberal  profits,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  from  every  standpoint. 

You  Must  Know  Your  Goods 

it  is  the  grocer's  business  to  know  groceries. 
He  must  know  them  in  the  most  intimate  detail.  He 
must  know  their  points  of  origin,  process  of  manu- 
facture, methods  of  transportation,  preservation 
and  storage,  and  the  uses  to  which  each  and  every 
article  can  be  put  to  realize  the  most  out  of  It. 
That  means  that  the  grocer  must  be  a  life  long 
student  of  merchandise  and  home  economics. 

Take  the  great  staple  of  the  perishables  de- 
partment -  lettuce.    There  are  three  principal 
varieties:  leaf,  iceberg,  and  head.    For  salad  of 
all  kinds,  head  Is  the  preferred  article,  generally 
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speaking,  although  leaf  lettuce,  espeoially  if 
shredded,  is  liked  by  many  consumers  for  many 
purposes. 

Ibitil  coB^ratively  recently,  iceberg  lettuce 
was  usually  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  head  when 
head  could  not  be  obtained.    But  in  all  divisions  of 
the  perishables  industry,  development  is  going 
forward  constantly,  and  iceberg  lettuce  is  no  excep- 
tion.   In  some  sections,  notably  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  this  article  is  being  produced  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection  and  is  becoming  daily  more 
popular.    It  is  peculiar,  also,  that  it  is  being  sold 
by  the  pound  as  a  matter  of  custom,  even  in  that 
territory. 

These  varieties  must  be  handled  by  the  individual 
grocer  according  to  his  circumstances,  sources  of 
supply  and  environment.    But  the  fundamental  is  that 
they  be  kept  in  the  best  of  condition  and  that  the 
display  be  maintained  in  attractive  shape* 

How  Lettuce  Is  Handled 

Leaf  lettuce  at  its  best  is  assembled  into  uni- 
form bunches  which  cure  pinned  together,  fan  shape, 
with  a  wooden  toothpick.    This  facilitates  the  pack- 
ing of  the  lettuce  flat  in  a  barrel  in  a  circular 
form  and  packing  it  in  firmly  so  it  will  carry  in 
good  condition.    When  unpacked,  it  should  be  laid 
in  the  window  in  the  same  circular  form,  the  stems 
being  toward  the  center  and  the  leaves  out  toward 
the  circumference.    It  should  be  kept  cool  and  wet. 
When  handled,  it  should  be  picked  up  by  the  stems 
with  the  leaves  hanging  downwards,  so  they  will  not 
break. 

Of  course  many  customers,  especially  in  a  small 
town,  will  handle  such  delicate  things  in  a  most 
ruthless  fashion.    They  will  pick  up  the  bunches  by 
the  stem  and  stand  them  up  so  they  can  count  the 
leaves  and  see  how  manw  services  they  can  get  out 
of  a  bunch«   The  more  tender  and  delicate  the  lettuce. 
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the  greater  is  the  damage  which  results  from  such 
practice.    The  only  recourse  for  the  merchant  is  to 
set  his  margin  at  a  wide  enough  figure  to  absorb  the 
shrinkage  which  comes  from  this  abuse.    In  larger 
cities,  grocers  have  signs:  "Please  do  not  touch  this 
display.*    If  a  customer  touches  any  of  the  lettuce 
or  any  other  perishables,  the  merchant  is  apt  to 
show  his  displeasure  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Lettuce  can  be  cooked  with  green  peas  to  great 
advantage.    lender  young  peas  should  be  cooked  as 
short  time  and  in  as  little  water  as  possible 
because  water  tends  to  dilute  the  flavor.  A  head 
of  lettuce,  whether  of  the  ordinary  kind  or  iceberg, 
should  be  put  into  the  pot  with  the  peas,  with  very 
little  water  and  cooked  rapidly  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.    This  process  will  preserve  the 
flavor  of  the  peas  in  a  wonderful  way« 

These  are  siiiq[>le  hints  on  the  handling  of  lettuce. 
Make  it  your  business  to  learn  all  you  can  about  the 
uses  of  lettuce,  served  raw  and  cooked,  in  all  its 
possible  combinations,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments,  so  that  you  can  tell  your  customers 
about  new  things,  new  ways  of  serving  and  new  uses 
for  table  decorations. 

Peeled  Aspctragus 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  peeling  fresh  asparagus? 
How  many  housewives  do  you  know  who  follow  this 
practice? 

Asparagus  should  be  peeled  and,  if  so  treated, 
practically  every  part  of  it  will  be  as  tender  as 
the  tips.    This  method  of  handling  makes  asparagus 
a  very  economical  vegetable  instead  of  a  luxury  as 
now  generally  recognized. 

For  many  years  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  tell 
my  customers,  individually  and  personally,  about 
peeling  asparagus.    Very  few  housekeepers  seemed 
to  know  about  this  practice.   Without  exception,  all 
were  grateful  for  the  information. 
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Properly  speaking,  this  process  should  be 
oalled  soraplng  instead  of  peeling.    However »  if 
you  pass  this  inforaation  on  to  the  housewife »  she 
will  quickly  derelop  a  skill  and  delicacy  of  touch 
irtiloh  will  be  her  surest  guide  in  reaoving  the 
portion  of  the  asparagus  which  cannot  be  made  tender 
by  cooking. 

How  to  Dress  Celery 

Celery  is  another  great  staple «  used  everywhere 
and  grown  to  greater  or  less  perfection  in  aany 
sections  of  the  country.    Celery  which  comes  at  its 
best  from  Kalamasoo»  Milwaukee «  or  the  vicinity  of 
Salt  Lake,  for  example,  is  very  tender.  Almost 
every  leaf  can  be  eaten  raw.  Just  as  it  comes  from 
the  field. 

But  celery  from  any  producing  section  is  at  its 
apex  of  quality  and  tenderness  only  a  very  short  time. 
Thereafter,  the  outer  leaves  are  more  or  less  tough 
and  stringy  and,  unless  your  customers  know  how  to 
dress  the  plants,  considerable  waste  will  result. 

Tell  your  customers  to  strip  off  all  the  outer, 
coarser  leaves  and  serve  only  the  inner,  tender 
leaves  and  hearts  raw  on  the  table.   The  coarser  por- 
tions should  be  scraped  on  the  outside  to  remove 
the  strings  and  then  cut  into  pieces  about  one  inch 
long,  put  into  a  stew  pan  with  Just  enough  water 
to  cover  and  simmered  until  it  is  tender.  The 
celery  should  then  be  put  into  a  vegetable  dish,  but 
the  drained  off  "pot  liquor"  should  be  carefully 
saved.    The  pot  liquor  can  be  thickened  with  com 
starch  or  flour,  milk  may  be  added,  it  may  be  enriched 
with  butter  and  otherwise  iiiq[>roved  to  suit  anybody *s 
taste.    No  condiment  other  than  salt  should  be  used, 
because  the  celery  itself  has  the  desired  flavor. 
Pour  the  thickened  gravy  over  the  celery  and  serve 
as  a  vegetable.    Here  you  have  not  only  a  delicious 
dish,  but,  because  of  the  vegetable  salts  in  the 
extracted  pot  liquor,  you  have  a  wholesome  food. 
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CrQamed  soups  are  nourishing,  soothing  to  the 
stomachy  excellent  for  children  and  invalids.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  creamed  celery  soup.  In 
the  making  of  that,  the  coarse  portions  need  not  be 
scraped  because  the  straining  out  of  the  vegetable, 
leaving  only  the  creamed  pot  liquor,  will  automatic- 
ally remove  all  the  strings. 

These  are  merely  hints  of  the  study  that  must 
be  put  into  all  the  details  of  this  literally  limit* 
less  department.    Others  will  suggest  themselves 
daily  to  the  wakeful  merchant. 


Almost  every  kind  of  pot  liquor  has  food  value, 
plus  more  or  less  distinctive  flavor,  and  can  be 
used  in  soups  to  enhance  their  palatability  and 
make  them  just  so  much  more  nourishing.    Tell  your 
customers  that  there  is  practically  no  kind  of  canned 
soup  which  will  not  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
pot  liquor  from  peas,  green  beans,  carrots,  turnips » 
or  spinach.    The  residue  of  spinach  is  peculiarly 
valuable  in  certain  respects.    Asparagus  pot 
liquor  is  highly  enou^  flavored  to  make  a  soup  by 
itself  and  the  same  applies  to  celery.    But  either 
of  these  can  be  added  to  canned  soups. 

True,  when  such  additions  are  made,  the  flavor 
of  the  soup  is  altered.    It  no  longer  conforms  to 
the  label.    But  that  is  a  great  advantage,  properly 
considered,  for  thus  individuality  is  given  to 
something  which  otherwise  is  merely  a  factory 
product,  evolved  by  somebody  else,  having  none  of 
the  housewives*  own  personality  in  it.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  pot  liquors  of  various  kinds  in  soups, 
using  whatever  may  be  on  hand  at  the  time,  furnishes 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  flavors.   All  this 
makes  for  greater  pleasure  and  nourishment,  plus 
economy*    Pass  all  these  hints  to  your  customers 
and  they  will  thank  you  for  them. 
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Be  Bnterprisiiag ! 

A  few  years  ago,  two  young  Wisconsin  grocers  were 
looking  over  the  price  list  of  a  South  Water  Street, 
Chicago,  wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  house.  They 
noticed  an  item  that  seemed  very  strange.    It  was 
* celery-cabbage.*    They  did  not  know  what  it  was 
and  the  name  gave  them  only  a  vague  idea.    But  it 
was  the  practice  of  those  men  to  have  ever3rthing  the 
market  afforded.    For  example,  when  the  first 
asparagus  appeared  on  wholesale  lists,  they  would 
buy  a  little  of  it  even  if  it  was  so  high  that  they 
had  to  use  it  in  their  own  homes  after  having  dis- 
played it  for  a  few  days. 

Once  they  bought  asparagus  at  a  wholesale  cost 
of  30c  per  bunch.    When  it  arrived,  they  were  amused 
to  find  that  each  bunch  consisted  of  three  long  green 
stalks,  so  the  cost  was  10c  per  stalk.    They  put  a 
price  of  40c  per  bunch  on  it,  and,  of  course,  did  not 
sell  any,  but  they  were  the  first  people  in  their 
town  to  have  asparagus  that  year. 

Celery  -  Cabbage 

Immediately,  therefore,  they  ordered  half  a 
dosen  celery-cabbage  and  asked  the  South  Water  Street 
people  to  tell  them  what  it  was,  and  how  to  use  it. 
It  arrived  a  day  or  two  later,  together  with  the 
information  that  this  was  Luther  Burbank*s  latest 
creation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  a  cross  between 
cabbage  and  celery;  and  that  it  had  the  virtues  of 
both  vegetables.    It  had  the  flavor  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  appearance  of  celery.    It  looked  like 
a  mammoth  bunch  of  celery,  but  the  leaves  were  wide, 
thin  and  grew  together  tightly  like  cabbage  leaves. 
It  was  an  effective  thing,  each  head  being  of  gen- 
erous proportions,  and  a  distinct  novelty.  The 
price  was  not  excessive  and  they  were  able  to  tell 
their  customers  that  here  was  a  new  salad  material. 

This  was  something  very  delicious  when  shredded 
and  served  like  cold-slaw  and  ordinary  head  lettuce 
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salad.    The  item  sold  like  the  proverbial  hot  oakes 
and  added  to  both  the  profit  and  the  reputation  of 
the  store. 

Casaba  Melons 

About  the  same  time,  those  boys  found  Casaba 
melons  listed.    The  prioe  of  these  was  high  -  some- 
thing like  |7  per  dozen.    Nevertheless,  they  ordered 
half  a  dozen  and  asked  for  the  desoription.  Again 
they  learned  that  this  type  of  melon  was  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  *s  latest  development  in  the  fruit  kingdom. 
Rather  it  should  be  called  a  combination  of  fruit  and 
vegetable,  perhaps,  for  it  was  a  cross  between 
watermelon,  cantaloupe  and  cucumber.    One  of  the 
melons  was  cut  and  sampled  by  the  entire  sales  force 
so  the  clerks  might  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  the  melons  were  put  on  sale.    The  price 
was  75  to  95  cents,  depending  on  the  size,  and  they 
sold  rapidly. 

Here,  then,  were  two  instances  in  which  this 
store  was  first.    It  was  now  in  the  lead.    Only  after 
celery-cabbage  and  Casaba  melons  had  become  familiar 
to  the  customers  of  this  store  were  they  stocked  by 
other  stores.   Competition  was  literally  two  or  three 
weeks  behind. 

This  character  of  enterprise  permeated  all  de- 
partments of  that  business,  though  naturally  it 
was  most  immediately  effective  and  striking  in  the 
ever-changing  perishables  department.    It  put  that 
concern  in  the  front  rank  of  local  grocers.  They 
were  always  a  lap  or  two  ahead  of  competition. 
Customers  knew  they  would  always  find  the  latest 
things  in  that  grocery  store  and  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  lady  to  give  her  order  and  then  ask,  quite 
frankly  and  expectantly,  "Now  what  have  you  new  to 
sell  me  today?" 

That  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  same  kind 
of  enterprise  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  two  years  I  have  seen  celery-cabbage 
in  only  a  few  places.    One  of  these  places  was  the 
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gtaXls  of  a  large  aarket  in  Los  Angeles «   When  I 
asked  what  It  was,  I  was  told  it  was  "Ten  Cents  I" 
It  took  some  time  for  me  to  iiiq[>ress  those  people 
with  the  thought  that  I  wanted  to  find  out  about  the 
thing  itself  and  not  its  price.    Finally  a  more  in- 
telligent gardener  got  the  idea  and  told  me  it  was 
"sweet  salad.*    Further  cross  examination  indicated 
that  he  knew  no  more  about  it*    If  this  is  true  about 
a  vegetable  development  which  has  been  on  the  market 
for  10  years  or  more,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  further  study  and  the  dissemination  of 
information  among  consumers •   And  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  such  work  pays  good  returns. 

PERISHABLES  IB  SELF  SERVICE  STORES 

Many  of  the  chain  stores  in  the  country  east  of 
the  Missouri  River  handle  no  perishables.  This 
is  because  most  of  those  stores  serve  wage  earners 
on  the  basis  of  a  limited  range  of  stock  at  low 
prices.    The  appeal  being  practically  all  on  price, 
service  is  cut  down  to  the  minimum.   Many  of  those 
stores  are  one-^san  affairs*  A  single  man  opens  the 
store  in  the  morning,  runs  it  until  noon,  closes  for 
one  hour,  returns  and  runs  it  until  6  o* clock. 

That  man  most  do  every  bit  of  the  work  himself  • 
He  must  keep  stock,  receive  goods  and  display  them 
for  sale,  mark  the  goods  or  put  the  price  tags  where 
they  belong,  keep  things  as  clean  as  he  can,  make 
his  window  displays  and  serve  his  customers.   As  a 
usual  thing,  those  stores  carry  nothing  in  the  per- 
ishables line  excepting  potatoes  and  oranges  and 
lemons,  or  only  lemons*   In  other  words,  their  per- 
ishables department  is  limited  to  a  few  of  the  least 
perishable  staples* 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  one  man  cannot  keep 
a  varied  line  of  perishables  in  good  condition  and 
the  managment  knows  that  it  perishables  are  mot 
kept  in  good  condition*  they  ax^  a  source  of  loss 
in  themselves,  and  since  untidy  displays  drive 
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customers  away  through  their  imattraotlveness,  per- 
ishables would  be  a  source  of  Indirect  loss  also. 

There  are  some  exceptions.    The  Groceteria  Com- 
pany of  Santa  Monica  operates  a  chain  of  self  service 
stores  and  they  always  have  handled  perishables. 
But  service  has  always  been  given  In  that  department. 
The  Plggly  Wiggly  stores  have  made  a  number  of 
experiments  in  handling  perishables.    Formerly  the 
department  was  in  the  rear,  out  of  sight  of  the 
manager,  and  was  always  ragged.    The  manager  in  San 
Antonio  stated  that  headquarters  was  about  to  make 
a  change,  and  now  I  notice  the  perishables  depart- 
ment is  in  front  where  customers  still  serve  them- 
selves, but  the  stock  is  under  the  eye  of  the 
manager. 

Because  of  this  general  limitation  of  chain 
stores,  especially  self  service  stores,  enterprising 
individual  retailers  have  seen  the  opportunity  to 
enlarge  their  perishables  department  and  emphasize 
It  in  every  possible  way.    This  is  where  its  col- 
lateral value  comes  it.    It  attracts  people  to  your 
store.    They  come  to  buy  their  perishable  supplies 
and  then  if  they  find  in  your  store  a  well  assorted 
line  of  groceries  at  prices  which  are  high  enough 
to  cover  the  difference  in  expense  -  yet  not  too 
hl^  -  and  realize  they  can  supply  all  their  wants 
from  any  one  place,  they  get  in  the  habit  of  buying 
everything  from  you. 


Hobody  can  run  a  perishables  department  even 
approximately  well  who  does  not  watch  his  buying 
constantly,  with  an  eye  to  getting  the  best  values 
every  time  he  buys* 

The  same  ml^t  be  said  of  any  department  in  any 
business  -  and  it  is  true  of  everything,  too«  But 
the  perishables  business  is  one  of  constant,  dally 
change.   New  things  come  —  and  in  a  few  days  they  are 
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gone.    Prices  on  first  arrivals  of  anything  are  apX 
to  be  high.    In  a  day  or  two  arrivals  crowd  the  market 
and  prices  drop  steadily,  soMtines  precipitately. 
Only  the  buyer  who  knows  daily  aarkets  daily  can 
cope  with  such  conditions. 

Quality  Products  Build  Up  Trade 

Another  thing  oust  be  refflenbered:  that  in  the 
perishables  business  only  the  best  goods  will  build 
trade.    Theref ore»  if  you  find  a  buyer  in  a  central 
■arket  who  is  conscientious  in  finding  the  best  goods 
for  you  at  right  prices,  do  not  grade  his  percentage. 
He  earns  every  penny  of  it.    And  once  you  have  found 
that  man  to  be  reliable,  watch  him,  of  course ;  but  do 
not  desert  him  for  another  without  carefully  con- 
sidered cause.   High  grade  supplies  are  the  founda- 
tion of  a  successfiil  perishables  business. 


Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  and  reiterate  the 
statement  that  quality  must  be  paramount  in  a 
perishables  department.    No  matter  what  the  goods 
are,  assort,  strip,  wash,  prune,  and  pick  over  every^ 
thing  so  that  your  display  will  be  perfect  and 
attractive.    Have  no  thought  of  price  until  first 
you  have  attained  the  highest  standard  of  quality. 
As  above  indicated,  everybody  must  assume  that  you 
are  going  to  be  alert  in  your  buying.    The  goods  must 
be  standardized  to  the  highest  quality  before  any 
price  is  put  on  them. 

After  you  have  received  your  lettuce  and  counted 
against  it  every  item  of  cost,  including  drayage, 
even  if  you  bring  it  from  the  station  in  your  own 
wagon,  then  prepare  it  for  display,  discarding  all 
that  is  not  in  the  finest  condition,  and  make  your 
prices  to  cover  all  costs  and  leave  you  a  suitable 
margin. 

Strawberries  which  are  received  in  apparently 
slightly  impaired  condition  must  be  most  carefully 
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gone  over  before  they  cire  put  on  display.  The 
removal  of  soft  berries  from  the  boxes  will  improve 
the  di splay •    And  you  must  remember  that  if  fewer 
berries  are  left,  you  are  not  depriving  the  cus- 
tomer of  anything  she  could  use«    You  are  merely 
making  the  goods  more  attractive  and  really  saving 
your  customer  the  trouble  of  picking  them  over  and 
incidentally  thinking  you  are  a  poor  merchant. 


Custom  has  decreed  various  units  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of  all  merchandise, 
especially  perishables.  '  In  the  east  and  middle 
country,  the  dry  measure  formerly  prevailed  uni- 
versally and  in  those  sections,  merchants  still 
handle  quarts  of  cranberries,  pecks  of  peas  and  pota- 
toes, and  even  such  an  uncertain  and  elusive  thing 
as  spinach  is  measured.    In  the  West,  say  from  the 
meridian  of  Denver,  virtually  all  goods  are  sold  by 
the  pound.    Local  laws  and  regulations  to  a  certain 
extent  prescribe  and  limit  mercantile  practices  in 
this  connection*   But,  as  a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
common  sense  is  a  good  guide  and  generally  can  be 
made  to  prevail  anywhere. 

Take  cranberries  for  example.    How  and  in  what 
oiro\2mstances  is  there  a  better  way  or  a  method  more 
equitable  and  Just  than  to  weigh  up  the  net  contents 
of  the  barrel  on  receipt  and  then  sell  by  the  pound 
at  a  price  fixed  on  that  basis?  Does  not  this  reason- 
ing apply  equally  well  to  potatoes  and  beans,  whether 
green  or  dried?  Why  is  not  this  the  best  practice 
with  green  peas?   How  can  anybody  expect  to  handle 
spinach  equitably  and  Just  by  any  other  system  than 
by  weight? 

Apples,  oranges,  pears,  and  other  similar 
articles  which  are  standardized  as  to  size,  are 
always  best  handled  by  the  dozen.    In  the  western 
country  aforesaid,  the  weighing  habit  is  so  prevalent 
that  merchants  generally  weigh  even  such  things  as 
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ai>ple8,  and  that  aakas  the  sale  thereof  very  un- 
certain  for  the  reason  that  the  scale  macr  not  "break* 
with  a  giTon  noaber  of  apples  and  yet  if  one  sore 
mpple  is  put  in,  the  veight  will  be  seweral  ounces 
over.    In  order  not  to  seen  "snail"  the  grocer 
generally  giwes  the  overweight.    This  neans  that  he 
either  curtails  his  profit  or  oast  increase  his 
price  to  absorb  this  uncertainty. 

This  is  an  indication  why  it  is  always  best  to 
handle  articles  which  are  so  generally  standardized 
as  to  sise  by  the  dozen »  and  if  your  dozen  prices  are 
fixed  in  line  with  the  teachings  of  nost  successful 
fruit  retailers,  you  will  pronote  the  sale  of  dozens 
instead  of  snaller  lots* 


few  nerchants  i^preciate  the  power  of  odd  prices 
to  attract  trade.    It  is  denonstrated  alaost  daily 
that  a  price  of  59  cents  will  sell  4>ples  or  oranges 
by  the  dozen  where  60  cents  would  result  in  sales 
of  one,  two,  four,  or  six.    The  one  cent  concession 
results  in  such  an  accelleration  of  sales  as  iiakes 
its  pay  itself  back  hundreds  of  tines  in  a  single  day* 

This  is  not  that  odd  prices  are  to  be  forced* 
When  the  right  nargin  results  in  SO  cents,  40  cents, 
and  so  on,  those  prices  should  often  be  used.  But 
thought  should  be  given  to  what  increased  sales  nay 
be  made  by  odd  figures.    A  very  successful  grocer 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  has  carried  this  plan  clear 
through  his  business,  with  the  result  that  he  has 
prospered  exceedingly*    And  he  is  only  typical  of 
many. 


How  we  come  to  a  question  which  might  be  discussed 
in  detail  through  many  dozens  of  pages.  Therefore, 
let  us  consider  only  a  few  general  principles,  backed 
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up  by  some  well  known  f aots  and  widely  prevalent 
practioes,  oiting  the  examples  of  some  merohants 
who  are  successful* 

Before  the  World  War  a  completely  stocked,  full 
service  grocery  store  could  operate  a  perishables 
department  on  an  average  margin  of  30% »  and  have 
profit  left*    Now  it  is  necessary  to  get  an  average 
of  33  1/3%  to  35%  for  such  a  store  to  make  any  money* 

Up  to  1918,  a  chain  of  limited  service  stores 
like  that  of  the      0*  Chaffee  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
who  at  that  time  were  operating  around  25  stores, 
worked  on  25%  average  margin.    An  investigation  made 
in  December  of  1918  (and  let  me  say  that  the  man- 
agement of  any  chain  store  system  makes  a  practice 
of  investigating  one  thing  or  another  inside  of  its 
own  business  all  the  time),  indicated  that  Chaffee 
must  revise  his  average  margin  on  perishables  upward 
to  around  30%*   Today  Chaffee  operates  about  70 
stores  and  he  still  aims  for  30%*    He  handles  15  to 
16  tons  of  perishables  per  day  and  so  should  be  in 
a  preferred  position  to  realize  very  close  to  any 
margin  he  aims  at*    He  actually  attains  29%  on  the 
average,  eliminating  all  shrinkage,  leakage,  and 
other  incidentals. 

But,  like  all  other  merchandising  problems,  the 
oatch  and  pitfall  comes  in  the  word  "average." 
Merchants  get  the  average  expense  or  average  margin 
in  their  mind  and  then  are  apt  to  feel  that  anything 
which  pays  less  than  the  average  entails  a  loss* 
Yet  they  hesitate  to  get  more  than  the  average  on 
anything  in  any  circumstances. 

Well-posted  merchants  know  perfectly  well  that 
an  average  is  a  figure  struck  between  extremes.  Ihey 
know  that  staples  which  move  in  large  volume  rapidly 
pay  well  on  margins  that  are  less  than  the  average ; 
and  that  other,  slow  moving,  highly  perishable  items 
must  carry  extra  wide  margins.  All  factors  are  modi- 
fixed  by  times,  seasons,  and  circumstances. 
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For  •zaBpl9»  in  ordinary  oiroumstances, 
oranges  and  lenons  at  20%  by  the  boz»  or  even  less, 
and  25%  by  the  dozen,  cranberries  at  the  height 
of  the  season  and  celery  cabbage,  or  old  style 
cabbage,  at  20%,  nay  all  be  very  profitable  in  the 
saae  store  and  in  the  saae  circunstances  where 
lettuce  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  certain  kinds 
of  apples  and-  spinach  night  not  carry  their  own 
burdens  at  50%,  to  say  nothing  of  profit. 

We  all  know  that  at  certaain  times  sweet  potatoes 
can  be  handled  on  a  noderate  nargin  very  profitably 
and  with  satisfaction;  but  we  also  know  that  as  the 
season  advances  toward  the  end,  sweet  potatoes  will 
deteriorate  so  that  they  need  constant  picking  over. 

Follow  the  Market  Closely 

If  you  are  going  to  be  successful  in  handling 
perishables,  you  must   be  *up  on  your  toes"  every 
day  to  follow  the  market  absolutely.    It  is  peculiar 
that  merchants  can  appreciate  this  point  when  the 
market  is  advancing  and  it  is  either  a  Joke  or  a 
tragedy  —  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it  -  how  you 
get  on  their  blind  side  when  you  make  the  same 
argument  on  a  declining  market.    Yet  it  is  just  as 
true  that  any  goods  are  worth  no  more  than  they  cost 
to  replace  as  it  is  that  they  are  worth  all  that  they 
cost  to  replace. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  weakness  of  the 
individual  merchant  in  running  a  perishables  de- 
partment is  tardy  reaction  to  declines  which  alaiost 
invariably  follow  the  opening  of  any  season.  He 
will  buy  pears,  for  example,  at  |4.50  the  box 
and  he  will  price  them,  logically  enough,  perhaps,  to 
yield  him  |6.00  the  box.    But  new  arrivals  come  on 
the  market  daily  and  it  often  happens  that  in  as  little 
as  two  or  three  days  the  wholesale  cost  drops  off  to 
13.00  the  box  and  perhaps  within  a  week  to  |2.50  the 
box.    Does  he  follow  these  costs  down  proaiptly? 
Remember,  the  chain  store  does* 
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Most  individual  grooers  who  buy  pears  at  |4.50 
the  box  and  price  them  at  (6.00  do  not  change  these 
figures  until  they  are  compelled  to  go  into  the 
market  again.    In  this  way  they  may  be  a  week  or  ten 
days  behind  the  market  and  then  they  are  literally 
throwing  their  trade  away  and  driving  it  to  other 
sources  of  supply. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  a  good  illustration  of  this 
individual  grocer  weakness.    A  friend  of  mine  was 
buying  some  goods  at  a  neighboring  store  where  he  saw 
some  fairly  good  sweet  potatoes.    He  asked  the  price* 
The  grocer  said  they  were  four  pounds  for  25  cents. 
He  happened  to  know  that  a  down  town  market  had 
vthose  priced  at  7  pounds  for  25  cents  and  so,  with- 
:out  indicating  his  knowledge,  he  protested.  There- 
upon the  grocer  said  that  he  could  not  sell  for  less 
without  losing  money.    What  chance  had  that  indi- 
vidual grocer  to  hold  trade  in  such  circumstances? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  market 
on  sweet  potatoes  had  gone  down  very  radically  and 
the  down  town  merchant  had  followed  the  market.  No 
individual  merchant  can  expect  to  hold  trade  on  any 
such  plan  as  that. 

This  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much.    I  shall  quote  some 
sources  of  information  which  will  be  helpful  to  you 
in  this  connection.    In  the  meantime,  let  me  tell 
you  about  something  which  may  bring  home  to  you  the 
utter  futility  of  trying  to  run  a  business  success- 
fully today  on  any  such  inadequate  plan. 


Frank  E.  Chaffee,  manager  of  H.  Q.  Chaffee  Co., 
was  discussing  the  well  known  weakness  of  the 
ordinary  grocer  who  sets  his  price  for  any  perish- 
ables on  the  basis  of  opening  cost  and  then  fails  to 
reduce  his  figures,  no  matter  how  the  market  may 
drop  off  later,  unless  he  is  forced  down  by  vigorous 
competition.    Mr.  Chaffee  saids 
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Mak#  Opening  Prlc^  Low 

"We  do  not  work  on  the  theory  that  it  is  wise 
to  get  all  we  can  while  the  getting  is  good,  which 
is  usual  with  grocers  who  figure  that  the  opening 
of  any  season  is  the  tiae  for  wide  prices. 

*We  feel  that  then  is  the  time  when  everybody 
is  interested.    It  is  true  that  they  will  pay  a  high 
price  at  that  time  because  they  are  hungry  for  the 
new  product.    But  it  is  also  true  that  they  will 
notice  and  remember  the  price.    Therefore,  we  reason 
that  the  opening  price  should  be  made  as  low  as 
possible.    Not  only  do  we  figure  very  closely  then, 
but  in  some  cases  we  take  a  slight  loss  -  we  let 
no  thought  of  immediate  profit  influence  us. 

"This  results  in  our  getting  the  people  in  on 
the  first  offerings,  when  all  our  competitors  are 
making  high  prices.    When  consumers  come  to  us  and 
find  how  low  our  prices  are,  they  not  only  clean  up 
our  first  offerings  promptly,  leaving  the  stocks 
bare  for  us  to  replace  at  new  lower  levels  of  cost, 
but  they  are  pleased  to  get  such  moderate  figures. 
We  are  apt  to  cinch  their  trade  for  keeps  that  way. 
It  is  a  way  we  have  of  building  our  business. 

"As  the  season  settles,  we  do  not  decline  quite 
as  rm>idly  as  our  costs  go  down.   That  Is  the  time  to 
get  a  fair  margin  -  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  our 
perishables  earn  ua  about  29%  gross  ^  ^veryft.  We 
ccish  in  during  the  run  of  the  season. 

"How  when  the  end  of  the  season  approaebes,  we 
get  wide  margins.  That  is  becausa  the  risk  is  greater, 
the  few  who  insist  on  having  commodities  which 
are  disappearing  are  usually  able  and  willing  to  pay 
a  good  price  for  them,  and  the  ordinary  trader  has 
dropped  out  of  the  market*" 

So  if  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  "getting 
while  the  getting  was  good,"  maybe  this  hint  from 
one  of  the  conspicuously  successful  merchaodiaertt 
of  the  country  will  be  valuable  te  you.    It  is  a  good 
practice  to  take  hints  from  suceaasful  men. 
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Displaying  Perishables 

The  perishables  department  belongs  in  the  front 
of  your  store.    It  oocupies,  as  I  have  said,  your 
windows,  doorway,  and  other  prominent  locations. 
That  space  oosts  you  the  most  rent  and  is  in  every 
way  the  most  valuable  part  of  your  premises^  .  Wliy 
are  the  perishables  given  that  preferred  position? 

Because  perishables  attract  trade  -  if  they  are 
attractive* 

Because  thus  they  will  sell  -  and  they  must  be 
sold  quickly  or  you  will  have  leftovers  instead  of 
turnovers • 

But  anything  that  is  put  so  prominently  forward 
in  your  store  must  be  made  and  kept  in  attractive 
condition  every  minute  of  the  time  or  it  will  be 
Just  as  potent  to  drive  away  trade  as  otherwise  it 
is  to  attract  trade. 

The  obvious  thing  is  to  have  clean  windows  and 
dress  the  goods  in  those  windows  to  the  best  of 
your  ability  early  every  morning.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  is  as  far  as  most  even  ordinarily  good 
grocers  go.    As  the  hours  pass,  the  display  is  per- 
mitted to  become  ragged  and  unattractive.  This 
should  never  be  permitted  to  occur.   A  display  put 
in  at  around  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  should  be  gone 
over  again  at  9  or  10  o'clock,  should  be  touched 
up  from  time  to  time  druing  the  forenoon  and  then 
just  as  soon  as  the  noon  let-up  comes,  it  should  be 
practically  conipletely  redressed,  ready  for  the 
afternoon  trade. 

This  is  another  point  that  can  hardly  be  stressed 
too  much. 

Shall  You  Have  "Sales"? 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  peculiar 
attitude  of  some  grocers,  especially  those  who  think 
they  enjoy  a  "class"  trade,  toward  anything  that 
savors  of  a  "sale."   Yet  it  must  be  apparent  to 
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•▼•ry  wid^-amlM  Ban  that  business  exists  by  reason 
ef  sales ;  tbat  if  no  sales  were  nade,  any  business 
would  die  very  proq^tly ;  and  tbat  it  follows  logically 
that  the  Bore  actiwity  there  is  in  sales,  the  greater 
the  prosperity  of  the  business  is  apt  to  be. 

One  thing  should  be  understood!    "Sales"  need 
not  always  be  out-prioe  affairs,  any  more  than 
advertising  nust  be  aocoapanied  by  specially  low 
prices,  as  so  nany  ner chants  seen  to  think  is  neces- 
sary.   But  every  up-and-coning  nerchant  will  be 
alert  to  take  advantage  of  fortunate  aarket  con- 
ditions and  base  sales  thereon. 

In  departaent  store  circles  sales  are  now  called 
"events."   Whether  in  a  departaent  store  or  a 
grocery  store,  the  rapid  disposal  of  a  lot  of  goods 
in  response  to  soae  favorable  aarket  condition  is 
apt  to  be  conducted  apparently  regardless  of  rules. 
While  the  perishables  departaent,  for  example^  aay 
have  to  realise  S3  1/3%  to  35%,  average,  a  special 
sale  aay  be  based  on  a  15%,  a  9%  or  even  a  5%  aargin ; 
and  in  soae  instances  the  aargin  aay  alaost  disc^pear 
-  yet  the  proceedings  aay  be  perfectly  justified, 
for  instance: 

The  correct  noraal  aargin  on  oranges  and  leaons 
in  25%,  average.    That  aargin  is  aiaed  at  in  prac- 
tically all  well-aanaged  aarkets.    In  a  certain 
town  there  was  a  very  active  institution  which  took 
advantage  of  conditions  a  year  or  two  ago.   At  that 
tiae,  126  oranges  cost  |5.50  the  box  locally 
because  there  was  an  over  supply  in  the  market  which 
at  the  saae  tiae  ranged  |6»50  to  |7.50  for  other 
sises.    Ihis  aanager  took  25  boxes  of  126  size, 
poured  thea  in  the  window,  aarked  thea  59c  per  dozen, 
and  sold  them  out  in  five  days.    Here  the  margin  was 
under  12%  -  in  fact,  it  was  Just  a  litle  over  11%; 
but  the  sale  of  this  special  lot  was  practically 
added  onto  the  regular  volume,  for  other  sizes  sold 
about  as  usual  at  the  same  time.    The  additional 
gross  earnings  were  around  (17.25  for  the  week,  with 
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no  extra  expense,  and  this  speoial  offer  of  big, 
handsome  oranges  built  consumer  good-will  wherever 
they  were  sold* 

Always  Specialige 

An  excellent  example  of  how  intelligent  special- 
ization in  the  perishable  department  pays  directly 
and  indirectly  is  to  be  found  in  the  experience  of 
lebbets  fc  Garland,  Chicago.    This  is  a  very  large 
store,  located  on  Michigan  Avenue  in  the  heart  of 
the  high  rent  district.    Two  or  three  years  ago  the 
figures  of  daily  sales  showed  that  Wednesday  was 
the  slow  day.    The  management  therefore  concentrated 
on  Wednesday  with  many  special  offers ;  but  the  most 
spectacul€tr  of  all,  perhaps,  was  mushrooms. 

Mushrooms  are  something  that  most  people  like  if 
they  are  properly  prepared,  and  those  who  do  not 
like  them  soon  acquire  the  taste  if  given  the  chance. 
Usually,  however,  and  in  most  places,  mushrooms 
are  priced  so  high  that  they  are  a  luxury.    At  a 
retail  price  of  anywhere  from  85  cents  to  |1  per 
pound,  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
people  can  eat  them  at  all  and  even  those  must  regard 
them  as  a  tid  bit,  something  to  be  eaten  only  on  rare 
occasions.    Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
would  enjoy  with  keen  relish  a  really  liberal  "mess" 
of  stewed  or  fried  mushrooms  if  that  vegetable  were 
put  within  their  reach. 

The  manager  of  Tebbetts  fc  Garland  has  been 
well  schooled  in  the  magic  of  odd  prices.  Because 
he  has  a  large  business,  he  was  able  to  interest 
certain  South  Water  Street  firms  in  selling  him 
round  lots  of  garden  run  mushrooms  at  about  33  cents 
or  34  cents  a  pound.    These  were  not  the  extra  large, 
selected  even  sized  mushrooms,  but  they  were  equal 
in  quality  and  intrinsic  value  and  were  acceptable 
to  95%  of  all  consumers  as  in  every  respect  perfectly 
satisfactory.    He  priced  those  mushrooms  at  49  cents 
a  pound  and  soon  was  selling  1»000  pounds  or  upward 
every  Wednesday.    When  his  sales  reached  this  quan- 
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tity  it  was  neoessary  for  him  to  clean  out  whatever 
stock  seweral  South  Water  Street  houses  had  on  hand 
after  their  aoming  sales.    His  dmand  got  to  be  so 
great  that  his  cost  was  advanced  and  he  now  pays 
soaething  like  36  cents  or  39  cents  ;  but  he  con- 
tinues to  sell  at  49  cents  a  pound  and  his  business 
increases  every  week. 

This,  as  you  can  see,  was  very  profitable 
strategy  in  itself,  but  the  collateral  value  oame 
about  through  Wednesday  being  lifted  into  his  busiest 
day.    In  fact,  that  store  is  now  open  trom  Wednes- 
day Boming,  clear  through  the  day,  another  force 
coaes  on  which  works  all  night  to  catch  up  on  the 
Wednesday  orders  and  restock  the  store,  and  the  store 
opens  as  usual  on  Thursday.    Thus  the  dullest  day 
has  been  turned  to  a  continuous  period  of  36  hours 
of  Bid-week  activity. 

H«  C.  Sckert,  first-class  grocer  of  Matawan, 
lew  Jersey,  has  revolutionized  his  display  from 
groceries  to  fresh  perishables.   This  is  because 
he  sees  so  many  stores  about  him  where  the  exhibits 
are  altogether  canned  and  bottled  goods.    He  feels 
he  Bust  be  something  different  to  make  his  store 
stand  out  attractively.    So  he  Bakes  fetching  dis- 
plays of  perishables  in  his  two  large  windows,  and 
trade  thus  drawn  to  his  store  finds  he  has  inside 
his  store  a  line  of  canned,  bottled,  cartoned  and 
bulk  groceries  Buch  Bore  varied  than  Bost  stores 
are  apt  to  have.    His  business  has  increased  greatly 
since  the  change.    He  now  enjoys  a  fine  autoBobile 
trade,  of  which  foraerly  he  had  very  little. 

That  character  -  "personality"  it  is  mostly 
called  nowadays  -  is  our  chief  asset  we  like  to  say, 
but  how  many  of  us  do  anything  directly  to  bring  that 
asset  to  the  attention  of  people  not  already  our 
customers?   How  many  realise  that  we  must  pump  new 
blood  into  our  clientele  every  day,  or  it  will  wither 
up,  blow  away  and  leave  us  in  the  discard? 
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Eokert  has  demonstrated  how  thus  to  show  our- 
selves to  new  people  and  to  get  new  blood  into  our 
clientele.   £ckert*s  character  is  his  big  asset,  even 
as  it  is  yours  if  you  make  it  so.    By  showing  goods 
more  attractively,  he  gets  people  in.    Then  Eckert*s 
■personality"  -  his  character  of  store  and  service  - 
get  in  their  work,  and  Eckert  prospers  and  builds 
business  plus  good  will  and  profits. 

There  are  thousands  of  ways  to  apply  these  hints. 
Naturally,  you  must  think  out  the  details  and  apply 
them  to  your  environment  by  such  adaptation  as  may 
be  necessary.  But  everywhere  are  retail  businesses 
which  show  how  successful  such  thinking  and  planning 
can  be  made* 


COSTS  OF  MARKETING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

There  is  always  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  is  an  appropriate  margin  or  commission  for 
merchants  to  charge  for  handling  fruits  and 
vegetables.    The  middleman  is  constantly  accused 
of  profiteering,  and  the  producer  is  inclined  to 
blame  this  agency  for  many  of  the  existing  ills  in 
merchandising  and  selling  practices. 

The  next  lesson  deals  with  the  costs  of  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables.    It  is  the  result  of  an 
exhaustive  study  in  the  merchandising  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  and  gives  in  a  very  concise  and 
interesting  way  the  results  of  this  careful  study. 
It  shows  in  minute  detail  the  margins  commonly  de- 
ducted by  the  retailer,  the  jobber,  the  wholesaler, 
and  identifies  their  charges  and  country  dealers* 
margins. 

This  lesson  also  shows  graphically  the  grower *s 
selling  price,  and  suggests  the  means  of  adopting 
a  plan  that  will  make  it  possible  to  establish 
selling  prices  on  such  products  based  more  nearly 
upon  costs  of  production. 


Since  there  are  no  terms  in  this  lesson  that  have 
not  previously  been  defined  or  that  are  not  familiar 
to  our  students,  we  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
include  a  glossary  for  Lesson  17. 
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QUBSTIOIS  FOR  VRUITS  AID  VBQKABLBS  LBSSOl  17 

At        it  yoi  hm  Mturtd  Uit  Uttot,  tMwtr  Uttt  ^••tioaa  aai 
Mlait  yoir  ttmra  to  Tkt  iMricta  IistiUU  tf  AgriotlUrt ,  Ghicaco, 
111.,  for  fndiif  or  corrtctiot. 

Do  tot  fill  to  writt  yotr  tuo,  tddrttt,  aid  Mtriculttiot  wbir 
fliitly  ot  itch  tot  of  tttwtrt  jot  totd.    It  ttro  to  gii9  tk9  ttabor  or 
lotttr  of  tko  lottot,  itd  tho  toabor  of  otdi  ttottiot  tttwored.   Vrito  tkt 
qtottlot  it  ftU  boforo  vrititf  tho  tttvor.    It  brief  tod  ozplicit.  Cot* 
fito  yotr  tttvor  to  tho  lotgth  itdicttod,  if  pottiblo.   Uto  t  tjpovritor, 
if  yot  htTo  oto. 

Attvor  ill  ftottiot.    If  tty  tro  oaittod,  tho  oaittiot  will  cetAt 
iftiMt  yot. 

!•       Distinguish  between  direct  and  indirect 

profits,  as  applied  to  the  merchandising  of 
perishable  products. 

II.  What  two  factors  have  nade  it  possible  to 
increase  and  stabilize  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  perishable  products? 

III.  Haae  some  of  the  methods  that  have  enabled 
retailers  to  increase  sales  of  perishable 
products. 

IV.  lame  the  advantages  of  merchandising  vege- 
tables in  self-service  stores. 

V.  Name  two  of  the  most  important  steps  necessary 
for  the  successful  operation  of  a  perish€U[>le 
department • 

VI •  What  advantages  are  gained  by  adopting  the 
odd  price  method  over  the  unit  price  method 
in  selling  fruits  and  vegetables? 

VII.  What  is  the  usual  margin  of  profit  on  a  per- 
centage basis  adopted  by  merchants  in  selling 
perishable  products? 

VIII.  Relate  briefly  the  experience  of  Frank  B. 
Chaffee  in  merchandising  perishable  products. 

IZ.     State  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
special  sales* 

X.       State  the  experience  of  Tebbetts  k  Garland, 
Chicago,  and  H.  C.  Sckert  of  latawan,  H. 
which  resulted  in  increasing  materially  their 
sales  of  perishable  products. 
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A.  V.  Swarthout»  being  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant »  was  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  to 
conduct  studies  in  the  cost  of  marketing  and  to  as- 
certain market  busines  practices. 

Having  been  reared  on  a  farm  in  the  fruit  pro- 
ducing section  of  Michigan  and  later  completing  the 
horticultural  course  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College »  Mr.  Swarthout  was  especially  qualified  to 
study  the  commercial  end  of  marketing  perishable 
products. 

Mr.  Swarthout  is  now  associated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  at  Washington. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LKSSOM 


It  Bust  be  reaenbered  that  the  profitable  pro- 
duction  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  limited  to  certain 
areas.    Aroostook  County  in  Maine  has  a  nation-wide 
reputation  as  a  potato  growing  section.  Certain 
areas  in  Michigan  are  noted  for  the  production  of 
apples,  while  Hiagara  County,  Hew  York,  is  famous 
for  its  vineyards.    It  would  be  a  siiiQ>le  matter  to 
identify  other  sections  by  mentioning  the  particular 
fruit  or  vegetable  product  that  has  made  the  location 
famous* 

Remember,  then,  in  studying  this  lesson,  that 
problems  of  production  are  relatively  siiiQ>le  as 
compared  with  the  problem  of  marketing  perishable 
products. 

Do  not  make  the  common  mistake  of  assuming  that 
the  difference  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
for  a  perishable  product  and  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  this  product  is  necessarily  absorbed  by  the  mid- 
dlemen. Service  costs  money,  and  every  time  a  prod- 
uct is  handled,  additional  expense  is  involved. 

That  margins  vary  with  the  several  products  is 
common  knowledge.    It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the 
wide  variation  in  margins  that  apply  to  the  same 
coimnodity  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  But 
when  we  realize  that  the  term  **margin*'  in  one 
instance  may  cover  one  class  of  charges  and  that  in 
another  instance  it  will  include  additional  services, 
it  is  easier  to  appreciate  the  deviations  noted. 

Bear  in  mind  that  unless  a  given  service  can  be 
dispensed  with  in  the  orderly  marketing  of  perish- 
able products,  it  is  idle  to  assume  that  the  mere 
creation  of  a  new  marketing  agency  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  marketing. 
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THE  COSTS  OF  MAREETINO  FRUITS 
AND  VEQETABLES 


BY  A.  V.  SWARtHOUT 


During  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
Insistent  and  increasing  demand  for  accurate  and 
complete  information  concerning  the  costs  of  market- 
ing, and  particularly  the  marketing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  demand  for  this  information  has  come  largely 
from  producers  who  feel  that  they  are  not  getting 
a  fair  share  of  the  consumer's  price,  and  from 
consumers  who  feel  that  the  price  they  pay  for 
products  is  too  high.    Each  of  these  groups  contend 
that  the  margins  taken  by  the  so-called  middlemen 
are  unduly  large  and  that  both  groups  would  be 
greatly  benefit  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  these 
margins.    The  demand  for  this  type  of  information 
has  come  from  both  the  distributers,  or  middlemen, 
and  the  producers,  who  feel  that  accurate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  matter  would  in  a  large  measure 
tend  to  clarify  the  situation. 

The  Relation  of  Costs  to  Profits 

Ifuoh  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  costs 
and  their  relation  to  profits,  and  the  use  which  can 
be  made  of  such  data  once  they  are  available.  The 
demand  generally  has  been  for  a  specific  figure 
representing  the  cost  of  marketing  some  particular 
product,  this  figure  usually  having  been  thought  of 
as  an  average.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  single 
figure  can  be  taken  which  will  adequately  represent 
costs  of  marketing.    It  is  essential  that  we  know 
the  variations  from  this  average. 
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Ordinarily,  there  are  as  many  separate  distinct 
costs  as  there  are  individual  organizations  engaged 
in  distribution.    Each  channel  through  which  the 
commodity  flows  on  its  way  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  will  have  an  entirely  distinct  cost. 
The  costs  of  the  individual  organizations  performing 
the  same  service  tend  to  be  more  uniform,  but  even 
within  this  small  group  there  will  be  large  vari- 
ations. 

An  average  represents  a  figure  about  which  are 
grouped  more  or  less  closely  individual  items,  and 
while  It  is  used  to  represent  the  costs  of  marketing 
a  particular  product  through  a  definite  channel,  one 
would  be  certain  to  find  an  almost  infinite  niimber 
of  times  when  the  costs  did  not  agree  with  this 
average.    The  average  is  useful  only  in  suggesting 
a  sort  of  standard  with  which  we  can  compare  the  costs 
of  the  individual  functionnaires  and  note  their 
relative  efficiency. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Costs  of  Marketing 

Another  way  in  which  the  discussions  of  costs 
have  gone  astray,  is  in  the  failure  to  understand 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  costs  of  marketing. 

To  most  people  who  have  thought  only  casually 
about  the  matter,  the  difference  between  what  the 
producer  gets  for  his  product  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  is  the  cost  of  marketing.   While  this  is  true  in 
a  broad  sense,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  unless 
one  differentiates  very  carefully  between  this  type 
of  cost  data  and  the  more  detailed  type  which  can 
be  obtained  only  by  an  examination  of  accounting 
records,  and  which  breaks  up  this  spread  into  its 
component  parts  of  actual  cost  and  profit  to  the 
operator,  considerable  misunderstanding  will  result. 

A  study  based  on  the  spread  between  producer's 
and  consumer's  prices  involves: 

1.    The  collection  of  accurate  prices  for  each 
step  in  the  marketing  process 
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2.    The  deteraliiatlon  of  the  spread,  or  nargin, 
between  the  buyliig  and  selling  prloes  of  each 
functlonnaire 

5.  The  ascertalnaent  of  the  charge  made  for 
suoh  services  as  do  not  involve  actual  purchase 
and  sale,  such  as,  the  services  of  coBmission  men 
and  brokers 

While,  at  first  thought,  this  seems  a  relatively 
simple  matter,  further  thought  malces  it  evident 
that  these  margins  are  valuable  only  when  the  prices 
used  are  for  commodities  of  identical  quality;  that 
these  prices  must  be  collected  from  dealers  repre- 
sentative of  all  types  within  the  particular  field; 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  margins  vary  in  size  from  time 
to  time,  the  study  must  cover  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  take  in  these  fluctuations ;  and,  that  the 
selection  of  an  average  which  will  most  nearly 
represent  the  whole  involves  some  rather  nice  dis- 
tinctions in  statistical  method. 

However,  these  difficulties  are  not  te  be  com- 
pared with  those  encountered  when  an  accounting 
analysis  is  attempted.    One  is  then  confronted  with 
the  task  of  finding  accurate  and  complete  records, 
which  are  rare,  and  with  the  much  more  difficult  task 
of  allocating  a  proper  share  of  Joint  costs  to  the 
particular  commodity  under  consideration. 

Comprehensive  data  on  the  cost  of  marketing  any 
agricultural  product  is  difficult  to  obtain  and 
verify.    The  bulk  of  the  information  available  is 
meagre  and  incomplete,  and  practically  all  of  it  is 
based  on  price  studies,  from  which  can  be  obtained 
only  approximate  margins.    These  are,  of  course, 
averages  of  relatively  wide  fluctuations,  and  can 
at  best  present  only  a  theoretical  concept. 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

The  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
has  collected  and  published  more  of  these  data  than 
any  other  agency  up  to  the  present  time.    Its  report 
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on  Marketing  and  Distribution  contains  a  large 
amount  of  inf  ormation,  even  a  casual  reading  of  whloh 
impresses  the  reader  with  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  distribution  costs »  and  the  necessity  for 
comprehensive  and  complete  studies,  to  the  end  that 
we  may  learn  where  economies  may  be  effected  and 
methods  improved. 

These  margin  studies  are  helpful  in  directing 
the  way  to  points  in  the  marketing  channel  where 
detailed  studies  might  possibly  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  results,  and  in  giving  us  a  rough  picture 
of  the  relative  size  of  the  toll  taken  by  the  various 
functionnaires,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  value  as  an 
aid  to  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  marketing 
process. 


Since,  however,  margin  data  are  about  all  that 
are  available,  let  us  look  at  the  information  such 
a  study  will  give  us  and  note  some  of  its  peculiar- 
ities.   Figure  1  indicates  the  wide  variation  in 
margins  in  the  marketing  of  Maine  potatoes  in  Bos- 
ton.   Because  these  data  have  been  compiled,  we 
will  use  them  to  illustrate  our  discussions. 

Probably  the  most  notable  thing  about  these 
charts  is  the  wide  variation  in  some  of  the  margins. 
This  is  not  unusual,  however,  and  as  they  are  pre- 
pared from  prices  collected  twice  a  week  over  a 
period  of  16  months,  they  probably  present  a  good 
picture  of  what  we  may  normally  expect.    Each  line 
on  the  charts  represents  the  size  of  a  single  margin 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  retail  selling 
price.    They  are  arranged  in  the  charts  in  order  of 
size,  not  by  dates.   Probably,  more  than  any  other 
thing,  they  emphasize  what  has  been  mentioned  prev- 
iously, namely,  the  need  of  conducting  studies  over 
a  period  of  sufficient  length  that  we  are  reasonably 
certain  that  high  and  low  margins  have  been  given 
equal  consideration. 
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FIGURE  1.    DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  CONSUMER'S  DOLLAR 
lis  chart  identifies  the  statistical  method  employed  in  striktoir  an 
avera^  mnge  of  costs  of  any  driven  product 
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A  range  of  margins  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Figure  1  means  little  to  the  average  observer,  and» 
in  fact,  it  is  difficult  for  even  a  trained  observer 
to  grasp  the  significance  of  such  charts  or  the 
figures  from  which  they  are  compiled.    In  order, 
therefore,  that  their  significance  may  be  more 
easily  grasped,  we  make  use  of  statistical  method 
and  employ  a  type  of  average  which  will  best  repre- 
sent the  entire  range.   An  average  is  dangerous  im- 
less  we  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  but  a  figure  around 
which  we  group  the  individual  items  -  a  sort  of 
standard. 

What  Do  Margins  Cover 

The  toll  taken  by  the  various  agencies  of  dis- 
tribution has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  dis- 
cussion, some  of  which  has  not  always  been  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  either  the  size  of  the  margin, 
or  of  the  services  rendered  in  return  for  it.    It  Is 
important  that  these  two  things  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind,  and,  of  the  two,  it  is  more  Important  that 
we  understand  thoroughly  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
services  rendered,  for  then  only  are  we  able  to 
estimate  accurately  their  value.    A  knowledge  of  the 
size  of  the  margin  is  of  little  value  imless  we 
know  what  It  covers. 

With  these  statements  in  mind,  let  us  examine 
Figure  2.    This  chart  is  an  analysis  of  the  Boston 
retail  selling  price  of  Maine  potatoes,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  show  the  average  portion  of  this  price  which 
each  f unctlonnalre  took  in  return  for  his  services. 

The  Cost  of  Marketing 

When  the  crop  is  ready  for  market,  the  farmer 
usually  hauls  them  to  town  and  sells  them  to  the 
country  dealer.    He  sells  for  the  best  price  obtain- 
able and  the  difference  between  this  price  and  that 
which  will  later  be  paid  by  the  consumer  is  what  we 
shall  consider,  for  the  present,  the  cost  of  market- 
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rTAINE  POTATOES 
Appoi^ionmtnt  o{  the  Boston  Retwl  Sellinq  Price 
(Pcrioii:  September,  i9ao  to  December,  isaj) 
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The  Jobbers  M^^n. 
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The  Treiaht  Ch^r^ 
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The  Country  Sealers  M^rgm. 


The  Growers  Selling  Price^ 


FIGURE  2.   HOW  SELLING  PRICE  OF  MAINE  POTATOES  IS 
APPORTIONED 

An  analysis  of  the  Boston  retail  selling  price  of  Maine  potatoes,  identi- 
fyin^r  the  portion  of  the  entire  selling  price  that  is  absorbed  uy  mdk 
agency  that  handles  the  product 
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ing.  In  this  case  it  is  52%  of  the  retail  selling 
price.  The  size  of  this  spread  is  the  cause  of 
some  considerable  discontent  and  many  charges  of 
gouging  and  profiteering.  These  charges  may  or 
may  not  be  Justified,  but  before  they  are  made,  it 
may  be  well  to  understand  Just  what  has  been  done 
which  might  explain  the  cause  of  this  increase  in 
price* 

Service  Charges  -  In  the  first  place,  the  pota- 
toes which  the  housewife  buys  are  a  vastly  different 
article  from  those  which  the  farmer  sold.    To  the 
value  of  the  commodity,  as  such,  have  been  added  a 
host  of  service  charges,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  a  charge  for 
labor.    Mere  commodity  value  has  been  almost  lost 
sight  of  in  the  cost  of  the  services  which  have  been 
furnished  in  getting  the  product  into  the  consumer's 
hands. 

The  country  dealer,  on  the  average,  took  a  mar- 
gin equal  to  4%  of  the  retail  price.    If  the  retail 
price  was  (3  per  bushel,  this  would  amount  to  12 
cents.    In  return  for  this,  he  must  pay  for  the  labor 
of  sacking  and  grading,  the  cost  of  sacks,  maintain 
a  warehouse  in  which  to  carry  on  the  operations,  pay 
charges  for  special  cars,  provide  the  money  to  finance 
this  assembling  into  carloads  and  transportation 
and  sale  to  the  market.    He  must  also  assume  the  risk 
of  shrinkage  and  spoilage,  as  well  as  that  of  being 
unable  to  sell  for  a  price  in  advance  of  that  paid* 
Compensation  for  his  own  services  and  any  possible 
profit  must  also  be  afforded  out  of  this  A%. 

Transportation  Charges  -  Freight  charges  from 
Maine  points  to  Boston  absorbed  17%  of  the  retail 
price*    Out  of  this,  the  railroad  must  pay  for  such 
items  as  the  labor  of  running  trains,  repairing 
equipment,  maintaining  tracks  and  other  property, 
and  afford  any  interest  on  investment. 
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Wholesaler's  Charges  -  In  a  similar  way,  we  aay 
analyse  the  services  furnished  by  the  wholesaler  and 
Jobber,  who  reoeived  S%  each,  of  the  retail  price. 
The  wholesaler  buys  in  large  lots,  generally  car- 
loads, froa  the  country  dealer.    Occasionally  he 
operates  as  a  cosBission  aan  and  handles  relatively 
saall  lots  direct  from  producers.   When  so  operating, 
however,  he  is  apt  to  be  designated  as  a  receiver, 
wholesale  receiver,  coamission  merchant,  or  some 
similar  term,  rather  than  as  "wholesaler. * 

The  essential  distinction,  however,  is  that  he 
deals  in  large  lots,  breaks  these  up  into  lots  suit- 
able for  sale  to  the  jobber,  maintains  offices  and 
other  facilities,  and  is  of  especial  service  in 
making  and  keeping  contact  between  those  who  have 
coHMdities  to  sell  and  those  who  desire  to  buy. 
His  profits  arise  from  small  margins  on  many  and 
large  transactions. 

Jobbers  Charges  -  The  jobber  usually  buys  from 
the  wholesaler  in  lots  suitable  for  his  trade.  He 
sells  to  retailers  in  still  smaller  lots,  mostly  in 
single  package  lots.  He  must  at  all  times  know  the 
market-field  in  which  he  operates,  and  be  in  position 
at  all  times  to  furnish  cQmost  any  coamodity  in  this 
field  in  any  quantity  desired  by  the  retailer. 

These  two  functionnaires  are  not  always  clearly 
defined,  inasmuch  as  the  wholesaler  frequently 
sells  to  the  retailer  in  small  lots,  while  the  jobber 
frequently  buys  in  carload  lots  from  country  deal- 
ers, or  producers. 

What  the  Retailer  Received 

The  retailer  received  21%  of  his  selling  price. 
Out  of  this  he  must  pay  rent,  labor  of  clerks, 
deliverymen,  and  office  help,  the  maintenance  of 
delivery  equipment,  and  similar  items. 

Under  our  modern  system  of  retailing,  we  ask 
much  more  of  this  funotionnaire  than  was  previously 
the  case.   We  are  not  content  that  he  should  provide. 
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FIGURE  3.  ANALYSIS  OF  RETAIL  SELLING  PRICE  OF  CABBAGE 
This  chart  details  the  marketing  process  in  the  handling  of  cabbage. 
Note  its  similarity  in  range  and  distribution  of  costs  to  that  prevail- 
ing at  Boston  in  the  marketing  of  potatoes 
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in  th*  Bajority  of  oasea,  the  particular  brand  of 
eataeal  wo  desire,  our  favorite  kind  of  oanned  peas, 
or  com,  or  catsiv.   How,  he  aust  enter  the  draying 
business  and  set  our  purchases  at  our  door,  and  fre- 
quently, at  a  tiae  which  best  suits  our  conveniences. 
We  expect  hia  to  beooae  soaething  of  a  banker  and 
furnish  us  credit  until  such  tine  as  we  can  conven- 
iently pay  the  bill  -  and  we  object  to  paying  any 
interest* 

The  percentages  used  are  averages  of  the  figures 
in  Figure  1.    Turn  back  to  this  chart  and  see  what 
the  variations  are  f  roB  this  average.   The  retailer 
received  a  oargln  as  SMll  as  9%  and,  again,  as  higih 
as  42Jt.  All  three  of  the  other  dealers,  the  jobber, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  country  dealer,  at  so»e  tlmo 
failed  to  sell  for  as  Buch  as  they  paid,  and  their 
■argins  varied  from  a  loss  of  slightly  over  5%,  to 
a  gain  of  nearly  159^* 

This  saae  variation  in  Barglns  is  always  present, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  similar  information 
from  only  one  or  two  transactions  may  be  misleading. 
It  would  be  possible  to  prepare  an  analysis  of  the 
retail  price  which  would  vary  for  every  transaction 
observed,  no  one  of  which  would  even  roughly  repre- 
sent what  normally  or  actually  happened. 

In  the  marketing  of  Rochester,  H.  Y. ,  cabbage 
in  Boston,  Figure  3,  we  find  the  same  "»fketlng 
process  as  In  the  case  of  potatoes,  though  with  some- 
what larger  portion  of  the  retail  selling  prlce 
being  absorbed  by  the  marketing  costs. 
cover  approximately  the  crop  season  of  l^fl-^^aJ. 
For  this  reason,  they  must  be  considered  incomplete, 
and  they  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation. 

When  we  look  at  the  marketing  of  Connecticut 
Valley  onions  in  Boston,  Figure  4,  we  find  the  same 
««.keting  channel  to  be  the  one  most  common.  The 
^e  f^tionnaires  persist,  although  it  is  prob- 
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CONNECTICUT  VALLEY  (MASS)  ONIONS 
Divition  of  Boston  R«t*il  Selling  Pric« 
(Auqwtt    1520   to    Dtctmbjer  i«ai) 


C«fi«i.  Vi^llcyt*  Boston 
4— i*  €«vf«1ty  ^€Al«r*s  HAr^in. 


^•<#mli»r  If  2  I 


FIGURE  4.    MARGINS  ABSORBED  IN  SERVICE  CHARGES 
This  flflrnre  ^yes  the  dedoctioiui  and  duums  made  by  the  eereral 
agencies  handling  oniona  in  Conneeticnt 
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able  that  their  services  vary  slightly.    In  this 
case,  note  the  large  portion  of  the  retail  price 
which  is  absorbed  by  the  costs  of  marketing. 


In  the  marketing  of  these  three  vegetables,  the 
cost  of  marketing  has  absorbed  52%  in  the  case  of 
Maine  potatoes,  72%  in  the  case  of  Connecticut  Val- 
ley onions,  and  70%  in  the  case  of  Rochester  (N.  Y. ) 
cabbage.    Of  these  costs,  the  retailing  service  has, 
in  each  instance,  required  the  largest  portion, 
varying  from  21%  for  potatoes  to  54%  for  the  onions. 
The  services  of  all  other  middlemen,  excluding 
freight,  cost  11%  in  the  case  of  onions,  14%  for 
potatoes,  and  23%  for  cabbage  of  the  average  retail 
selling  price  for  the  periods  under  consideration. 

The  retail  price  often  covers  much  besides  the 
value  of  the  commodity  from  the  producer  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.    Rarely  does  one  individual  furnish 
all  these  services,  and  the  margins  which  we  have 
observed  measure  the  cost  of  the  services  of  the  dif- 
ferent functionnaires.    These  margins  are  not  profit, 
as  they  are  often  unthinkingly  described,  but  out 
of  them  must  be  paid  the  costs  of  labor,  rent,  and 
other  expenses  of  conducting  a  business. 

Analyze  Accounting  Records  for  Real  Costs 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  profits  of  the  middleman.    Margin  studies  will 
not  show  us  what  those  profits  are.    To  determine 
these,  we  must  employ  the  other  type  of  cost  study 
which  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  is,  an  analy- 
sis of  the  accounting  records  of  the  various  organi- 
zations.   Only  by  such  an  analysis  of  accoiinting 
records  is  it  possible  to  determine  real  costs, 
profits,  and  relative  efficiencies.    As  in  the  case 
of  our  margins ,  no  thoroughly  fundamental  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  this  method,  except  when 
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these  studies  are  continued  over  considerable  pe- 
riods of  time  and  cover  a  relatively  large  number 
of  organizations  in  the  same  line  of  business*  As 
in  the  case  of  our  margin  studies ,  there  are  tremend- 
ous difficulties  to  such  a  study. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultxxral  Economics  has  made 
some  preliminary  investigations  of  this  natxxre. 
Other  agencies  have  made  studies  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  there  is  gradually  being  built  up  a  considerable 
body  of  information  relative  to  the  costs  and 
profits  in  different  lines  of  industry. 

The  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  has  for 
a  number  of  years  conducted  studies  of  the  retail 
grocery  trade,  and  through  its  publications  we  have 
some  definite  information  as  to  the  profits  of  this 
type  of  organization.    Potatoes  are  sold  by  retail 
groceries  chiefly,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  out  of  this  21%  which  Figure  2  shows  to  be  the 
retailer *s  margin  in  the  marketing  of  potatoes,  2% 
on  the  average  is  the  net  profit  accruing  to  the 
grocer.    On  a  basis  of  a  retail  price  of  |3  per  bushel 
for  potatoes,  the  net  profit  to  the  grocer  would  be 
approximately  six  cents. 

It  would  be  possible  to  find  more  instances  of 
this  kind,  but  figures  are  not  easy  to  comprehend, 
and  it  is  better  to  understand  some  of  the  things 
behind  figures  than  to  memorize  the  figures  them- 
selves. 

Actual  Het  Profit  Should  be  Determined 

These  profit  figures  are  averages  and  should  be 
remembered  and  used  with  all  the  caution  which  has 
been  indicated  as  applying  to  an  average.    What  to 
determine,  for  instance,  is  the  actual  net  profit, 
not  the  average,  on  the  sale  of  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 

Here  we  come  in  contact  with  one  of  the  most  vex- 
atious and  complicated  problems  known  to  modem 
industry,  that  of  Joint  costs.    There  seems  no  one 
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solatlon  and  it  appears  that  every  single  instance 
■oat  be  aubjeot  to  indiTidnal  and  careful  sorutinj 
and  investigation.    In  the  retail  store,  before  ve 
can  deteraine  these  actual  costs  and  profits,  ve 
■ust  learn  vhat  portion  of  the  store  rental  should 
be  charged  against  the  bushel  of  potatoes ;  hov  nuch 
clerical  hire  against  10  pounds  of  cabbage ;  hov  mch 
insurance  against  a  sack  of  onions.    These  diff icul-* 
ties  are  not  unsuraountable,  but  they  cannot  be 
solved  by  off-hand  observation.    Only  by  a  careful 
study  extending  over  long  periods  can  ve  arrive  at 
conclusions  vhich  are  Just  to  producer,  consuiser, 
or  distributer. 

Plans  Advocated  for  Reducing  Costs 

A  casual  exaai nation  of  the  charts  in  this  dis- 
cussion forces  the  student  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reduction  of  the  costs  of  marketing  is  one  of  the 
■est  inportant  problMis  vhich  face  agriculture  to- 
day.   It  is  alBOSt  i^>ossible  to  look  through  any 
of  our  agricultural  periodicals  vithout  finding 
soM  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  proposals  vhich  advocate  the  elimination  of 
■iddleaen  probably  sake  the  greatest  popular  appeal. 
The  plan  of  utilising  farmers*  cooperative  market- 
ing oarganisations  as  a  means  to  this  end,  has  its 
follovers. 

But  the  advocates  of  such  plans  do  not  seem  to 
recognise  that,  vhile  it  is  alvays  possible  to  elim- 
inate an  individual  middleman,  and  often  possible  to 
displace  all  of  them  in  any  particular  group  or  class, 
that  such  action  has  not  done  avay  vith  the  necessity 
for  the  services  this  class  performed.    These  are 
important  and  they  cannot  be  performed  vithout  some 
cost.   If  the  nev  agency  can  perform  them  at  less  cost , 
then  something  has  been  accomplished.   But  there  is 
alvays  some  question  as  to  vhether  this  can  be  done» 
and  integration  should  not  be  attempted  vithout  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  methods  and  their  cost. 
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Cooperative  organizations  frequently  eliminate  the 
country  dealer,  but  they  Biust  perform  his  services* 
If  they  succeed  in  doing  so  at  no  greater  cost,  they 
have  only  eliminated  his  profit,  which  is  insignifi- 
cant. 

The  greatest  error  of  our  distributive  system  is 
not  that  we  have  permitted  such  large  profits  to  be 
taken  by  the  individual  distributer,  but  that  we 
have  permitted  such  outrageous  wastes  and  such 
inefficient  methods  to  be  pursued  year  after  year 
without  any  concrete  and  definite  plan  of  study,  look- 
ing toward  a  betterment  of  conditions. 


The  wholesale  distribution  of  fruits  and  vege* 
tables  has  likewise  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
criticism.    Few  people  realize  to  what  extent  the 
railroads  have  gone  toward  providing  suitable 
equipment  for  transporting  perishable  products. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
some  of  the  findings  of  the  Joint  Council  of  Com- 
mission Merchants,  Jobbers,  and  Apple  Shippers,  that 
made  an  extensive  survey  of  transportation  and 
merchandising  costs  in  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

The  objects  of  the  survey  were  to  ascertain: 

1.  The  wholesale  selling  price  of  representative 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  amount  paid  for 
freight  charges 

2.  To  determine  the  actual  handling  costs  paid 
by  the  wholesale  dealer,  including  such 
items  as  storage,  cartage,  reconditioning, 
unloading,  and  repacking 

3.  To  determine  profits  or  losses  made  by  com- 
mission merchants  and  wholesale  dealers  in 
the  several  commodities  classified  as 
perishables 
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Tbm  survey  Inoluded  coBpilation  of  data  involv- 
lag  9,476  oars  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
distributed  to  the  leading  narket  oenters. 

Soaaarising  the  division  of  the  wholesaler's 
dollar,  the  report  indioates  the  following  dis- 
tribution: 


Wholesaler's  gross  profit. •  3«16 
Misoellaneous  costs,  includ- 
ing transportation  tax...  5.43 

100.00 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  freight 
charges  on  the  several  connodities  varied  from  12% 
in  the  ease  of  barrel  apples,  to  75.12%  in  the  case 
of  Texas  cabbage.    The  wholesaler's  gross  profit 
froB  10  of  the  coonodities  was  as  follows: 


Spinach,  watermelons,  and  tomatoes  were  handled 
at  an  actual  loss. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  figures  that  the 
wholesaler's  net  profits  are  not  excessive  and  that 
they  are  scarcely  commensurate  with  the  hazards 
that  inevitably  follow  the  merchandising  of 
perishable  products.    Among  the  findings  of  this 
Joint  Commission,  the  following  statement  is 
significant : 


Shipper   

Freight  charges 


Per  Cent 
59.62 
31.79 


Per  Cent 


Barrel  an>les 
Box  apples 
Bulk  apples 
California  asparagus 
California  cantaloupe 
Florida  citrus  fruits 
Celery 

Mixed  vegetables 
Miscellaneous  fruits 
Texas  onions 
California  prunes 
Sweet  potatoes 


2.03 
2.13 
5.79 
8.00 
7.24 
4.38 
6.47 
8.13 
7.00 
7.00 
5.57 
2.84 
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■Whatever  faults  the  present  system  of  dis- 
tribution may  have,  it  is  the  product  of  knowledge, 
experience,  initiative,  the  keenest  competition  and 
the  play  of  fundamental  economic  principles  of  years. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  commercial  experience  and  needs, 
precisely  the  same  as  any  other  industry.    If  it 
had  not  demonstrated  its  efficiency  and  economy, 
it  could  not  have  endured.    It  has  made  possible 
the  production  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  on  a 
scale  not  known  elsewhere.    It  has  created  an 
unequalled  demand  for  these  commodities  and 
distributes  them  over  areas  and  under  conditions 
unknown  to  other  countries.    It  has  created  and 
developed  markets  as  in  no  other  country,  distribut- 
ing the  perishable  food  products  of  the  United 
States  over  the  entire  United  States,  in  Canada, 
Europe,  Australia,  South  America,  and  Asia.    It  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  the  development  of  grades 
and  standardization  and  the  storage  and  conservation 
of  these  products*    It  has  been  one  of  the  great 
in^elling  forces  in  the  development  of  the  refrig- 
erator car  and  the  transportation  of  perishable  food 
commodities.    It  has  made  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  this  and  other  countries  available  to  all  our 
people.    It  has  done  and  is  doing  all  of  this  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  and  at  the  most  a  small  average 
profit. 

"A  system  which  even  helps  to  make  these  things 
possible,  and  under  which  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  more  than 
quadrupled  in  20  years,  must  have  something  of  merit 
in  it. 


"Like  all  human  institutions,  whether  religious, 
social,  governmental  or  commercial,  it  is  not 
perfect.    Perfection,  as  most  people  know  who  have 
given  even  casual  consideration  to  their  respective 
vocations  and  lives,  is  not  easy  of  attainment. 
That  the  industry  is  forward  looking,  that  it  is 
progressive,  that  it  has  advanced,  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  work  to  higher  levels  of  efficiency,  service, 
axid  ideals,  and  that  by  and  large  it  ranks  equal 
with  any  industry  in  honor  and  integrity,  will  be 
vouched  for  by  all  those  who  have  approached  the 
subject  helpfully  and  intelligently." 
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HOW  TO  SOLVE  THK  PROBLKM 


The  solution  of  the  problem  mast  be  secured 
through  a  betteraent  of  nethods  and  an  elialnation 
of  wasteful  and  uneoonoaio  praotioes.  Cooperative 
organisation  of  producers  can  play  a  very  ioportant 
part,  not  by  indiscrininate  taking  over  of  the 
functions  of  middlemen,  but  by  improvement  in  the 
products,  the  standardisation  of  grades  and  packages, 
and  the  insistence  that  only  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  methods  be  tolerated. 

Improvement  can  come  only  when  we  understand 
and  i^ply  more  efficient,  and  hence,  less  costly, 
methods,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  present 
marketing  structure.    Lasting  i^>rovement  cannot 
come  from  an  appeal  to  class  prejudice ;  from  charges 
of  dishonesty  and  profiteering  based  on  no  more  solid 
foundation  than  uninformed  agitation.    We  must  have 
facts  before  acts.    And  only  by  unbiased,  scientific 
study  can  we  gain  these  facts. 


Two  fruit  products,  namely  apples  and  peaches, 
are  extensively  produced  in  this  country.  Improved 
methods  in  the  grading,  packing,  and  marketing  of 
these  fruits  has  enabled  the  producer  who  has  adopted 
modem  methods  to  market  his  products  at  greater 
profit. 

The  nature  of  the  pack,  the  kind  of  package, 
and  the  manner  of  handling  the  fruit  from  the  time  it 
is  picked  from  the  tree  until  it  is  displayed  in  the 
window  of  the  grocery  store,  is  presented  in  a  most 
interesting  way  in  the  lesson  that  follows. 
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QUESTIOHS  FOR  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  LESSOH  18 

As  800S  as  you  hare  oastered  this  lesson,  tnswer  these  questions  tnd 
•nbait  your  answers  to  The  American  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chictgo, 

III.  ,  for  grading  or  correction. 

De  not  fail  to  write  your  nine,  address,  tnd  natriculttion  number 
f  Uinly  on  each  set  of  answers  you  send.    Be  sure  to  giTe  the  number  or 
letter  of  the  lesson,  tnd  the  number  of  etch  question  answered.   Vrite  tht 
fnestion  in  full  before  writing  the  tnswer.   Be  brief  tnd  explicit.  Con- 
fins  your  tnswer  to  the  length  indicated,  if  possible.   Use  t  typewriter, 
if  you  htTe  one. 

Answer  all  questions.   If  tny  tre  omitted,  the  omission  will  count 
tgtinst  you. 

!•         Why  do  margins  deducted  by  middlemen  handling 
fruits  and  vegetables  vary  so  widely? 

II.       In  determining  costs  of  marketing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  what  does  the  spread  between 
producer  and  consumer  prices  involve? 

III«     Why  is  it  so  difficult  to  obtain  data  relating 
to  the  cost  of  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables? 

IV.  Distinguish  between  the  services  rendered  by 
the  wholesaler  and  the  Jobber  who  deals  in 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

V.  Give  in  percentage  the  margins  tabulated 
covering  the  handling  of  a  shipment  of 
Connecticut  Valley  onions  to  the  Boston 
market. 

VI •       In  a  shipment  of  cabbage  from  Rochester, 
N.  Y«,  to  Boston,  what  was  the  grower's 
selling  price  and  the  retailer's  margin? 

VII •      In  the  marketing  of  the  three  vegetables, 
namely,  cabbage,  onions,  and  potatoes,  what 
percentage  of  the  marketing  cost  was  absorbed 
in  the  handling  of  each? 

VIII.    What  was  the  range  deducted  for  retailing 
service  with  these  products? 

IZ.       How  much  did  the  middlemen  obtain  for  their 
services? 

Z.        How  was  the  wholesaler's  dollar  divided  on 
reports  submitted  by  the  Joint  Council, 
involving  the  handling  of  9,476  oars  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables? 
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THE  MAN  WHO  CONDUCTS  THIS  LESSON 


ARTHUR  J.  FARLEY 


Arthur  J«  Farley  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  in  1907,  and  forthwith  Joined 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  New  Jersey • 
Being  especially  interested  in  pomology,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college  orchards,  likewise  the  branch 
experimental  orchards,  supervised  by  the  Experiment 
Station,  was  included  in  his  assignment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Farley  combined  teaching  with  practical 
field  and  research  work,  and  the  results  of  his  ener- 
getic efforts  are  highly  appreciated  by  the  horticul- 
tural interests  of  this  country. 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  more  efficient 
methods  of  packing,  grading,  and  marketing  apples 
and  peaches,  Mr.  Farley  established  contact  with 
merchandising  agencies  in  Hew  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  terminal  market  centers,  that  enabled 
him  to  market  the  state  *s  surplus  peaches  and  apples 
efficiently  and  profitably. 
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HOW  TO  STUDY  THIS  LESSOR 


The  marketing  of  apples  and  peaches  is  of  great 
oonoem  to  the  fruit  grower.    In  many  producing  sec- 
tions very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  grading  and  packing,  resulting  in  the 
bulk  of  the  product  going  to  market  in  a  Jumbled  pack. 

The  western  grower  was  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  standcurdization  of  fruit 
packages.    Apples  from  this  district  were  success- 
fully shipped  to  eastern  markets  and  merchandised  at 
prices  considerably  in  advance  of  the  products  from 
local  orchards. 

As  you  study  this  lesson,  secure,  if  possible, 
standcurd  packages  coBmonly  ixsed  for  packing  both 
apples  and  peaches. 

Familiarize  yourself  with  the  methods  stiggested 
as  meeting  market  conditions.   If  possible,  familiar- 
ize yourself  with  the  methods  used  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful orchardlsts  in  your  territory. 

At  the  local  grocery  store  you  can  get  a  very 
definite  idea  as  to  the  Importance  of  the  up-to-date 
methods  in  grading,  packing,  and  shipment  of  these 
products. 
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MABKITINO  APPLIS  AND  PIAGHIS 

By 

iRIHUR  J.  FARLEY 

Ih«  8aoo«88ful  Barkatlog  of  such  perlsliable 
produots  as  apples  and  peaches  presents  problems 
of  great  laportance  to  the  coBnerclal  fruit  grower. 

It  requires  fully  as  ffluch  industry  and  skill 
to  aarket  a  orop  of  fruit  successfully  as  it  does 
to  grow  it.   Many  sen  who  are  very  successful  fruit 
growers  fail  to  market  their  fruit  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Pickingt  grading,  and  packing  are  fundamental 
factors  involved  in  the  successful  marketing  of 
cqi>ple8  and  peaches »  and,  therefore,  should  receive 
careful  consideration. 

HOW  AMD  HHP  TO  PICK  APPLES  AMD  PKAGHES 

The  first  step  toward  the  successful  marketing 
of  a  crop  of  fruit  is  that  of  picking  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  proper  manner.    The  stage  of  ma- 
turity at  which  an  apple  or  a  peach  should  be  picked 
varies  with  the  variety,  and  the  market  in  which  it  is 
to  be  sold.    Many  varieties  of  summer  apples  are 
picked  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  good  marketable  sise 
without  much  regard  for  color  or  maturity.  Most 
varieties  of  iu>ples,  however,  should  not  be  picked 
until  they  are  fully  mature,  and  well  colored. 

How  Maturity  Is  Indicated 

Maturity  is  indicated  by  size,  color  of  skin 
and  seeds,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  fruit  can  be 
picked  with  the  stem  intact. 

The  size,  quality,  and  color  of  peaches  increases 
every  day  the  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees,  thereby 
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making  it  vory  desirable  to  leave  the  fruit  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  possible,  and  at  the  sane  time  be  sure 
that  It  will  reach  the  market  In  good  condition. 
Green,  immature  fruit  is  not  only  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, but  presents  a  poor  appearance  on  the  market, 
and,  therefore,  sells  for  a  low  price.    Soft  fruit, 
on  the  other  hand,  reduces  the  speed  of  graders  and 
packers,  and  will  not  stand  shipment. 

A  peach  is  not  ready  to  pick,  even  for  distant 
shipment,  imtil  it  loses  its  hard,  unattractive, 
green  color  and  begins  to  show  a  rather  light  cream 
color  where  the  red  color  does  not  predominate. 
Ihe  degree  of  maturity  should  never  be  determined 
by  the  amoimt  of  red  color.    Pickers  should  never 
be  allowed  to  test  the  degree  of  maturity  by  pinching 
the  fruit.    It  is  also  essential  that  the  pickers 
be  careful  and  properly  organized.   A  coinpetent 
foreman  should  see  that  the  pickers  handle  the  fruit 
in  a  careful  manner,  and  remove  only  those  specimens 
that  are  in  the  proper  condition. 

Small  bruises,  made  in  the  orchard  or  packing 
house,  often  increase  to  four  or  five  times  the 
size  by  the  time  the  fruit  reaches  the  market.  It 
is  generally  necessary  to  make  at  least  three 
pickings  of  peaches,  going  over  each  tree  every  other 
day.    It  is  also  desirable  to  make  at  least  two  pick- 
ings of  many  varietie3  of  apples  in  order  to  secure 
fruit  as  uniform  as  possible  in  size  and  color. 

Very  often  great  damage  results  while  trans- 
porting the  fruit  from  the  orchard  to  the  packing 
house  or  from  the  packing  house  to  the  point  of  ship- 
ment.   Of  course  such  bruises  do  not  show  up  until 
the  product  reaches  the  retail  market. 

PACiKAGES  USED  FOR  MARKETING  APPLES  AHD  PEACHES 

The  requirements  of  a  good  fruit  package  are: 

1.  Withstand  rough  handling  without  breaking 

2.  Light  in  weight  and  not  too  expensive 
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S.  leat  and  attractive  In  appearance 

4.  Standard  and  oonvenlent  In  size 

5.  Bas7  to  bandle  and  pack  Into  cars  or  trucks 

6.  Rigid  enough  to  prevent  bruising  of  fruit 
?•  Adapted  to  aarket  requlrefflents. 

The  Apple  Barrel 

The  barrel  Is  the  fflost  conmon  package  used  for 
■arketlng  fall  and  winter  varieties  of  apples, 
grovn  east  of  the  Mississippi*    The  standard  apple 
barrel  has  the  following  dimensions: 


A  barrel  with  the  above  dlfflenslons  represents 
7tOB6  cubic  Inches,  or  96  quarts.    A  standard  apple 
barrel,  stands  up  well  under  rough  handling,  and  Is 
a  very  econonloal  package  In  which  to  pack  and  market 
a  large  crop  of  fruit.   Furthermore,  It  Is  recognized 
as  a  standard  package  for  apples  In  all  markets. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  barrel  contains  too  much  fruit 
for  the  average  Individual  buyer,  and  Is  not  gener- 
ally considered  as  a  package  for  fancy  fruit.    It  Is 
also  unwieldy  to  handle  and  Is  liable  to  bruise  fruit 
with  tender  skin  and  flesh. 

The  Apple  Box 

The  box  occupies  the  same  position  In  the  mar- 
keting of  Western  apples  that  the  barrel  holds  In 
the  Bast.    The  Inside  dimensions  of  the  standard 
apple  box  are  as  follows : 


Inches 


Length  of  stave 
Diameter  of  head 
Distance  between  heads 
Circumference  of  bulge 


2834 
17% 
26 
64 


(outside  measurement) 


Inches 


Depth 
Width 
Length 


lOX 
11% 
18 


or  2,188  cubic  Inches* 
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The  material  from  which  boxes  are  made  varies  in 
quality,  but  should  be  of  the  following  thickness: 


The  advantages  of  the  box  are: 

1.  Easy  to  handle 

2.  Necessitates  careful  grading 
3«  Neat  in  appearance 

4.  Displays  fruit  to  good  advantage 

5.  Ships  well  in  oar-lots 
6«  Adapted  to  storage 

7.  Known  on  the  market  as  a  package  for  fancy 
fruit. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  box  are: 

1.  Expensive 

2.  Increases  cost  of  packing 

The  increased  cost  of  packing  apples  in  boxes 
is  not  always  covered  by  the  higher  price  received 
for  the  fruit  when  it  is  marketed. 

Marketing  Apples  in  Baskets  and  Hampers 

Baskets  and  hampers  of  various  kinds  are  used 
quite  extensively  in  some  districts  for  marketing 
apples.    This  is  particularly  true  of  those  sections 
of  the  country  that  grow  summer  and  early  fall  va- 
rieties of  apples  extensively. 

The  Bushel  Hamper  -  is  one  of  the  most  common 
types  of  baskets  used  for  apples.    The  dimensions 
of  hampers  vary  somewhat ,  but  the  following  are 
standard : 


A  modification  of  the  standard  bushel  hamper  is 
the  removable  or  loose  bottom  hamper.    It  is  prac- 


Inches 


Sides 
Ends 

Top  and  bottom 


% 


Inches 


Diameter  on  top 
Diameter  on  bottom 
Depth 


15 
9 
19^ 
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tioally  the  same  as  the  standard  haoper,  the  chief 
difference  being  that  neither  the  bottom  or  the  top 
Is  put  on  at  the  factory.    This  allows  the  grower  to 
pack  the  hamper  through  the  bottom,  st€a*tlng  with  a 
face  layer  similar  to  that  used  In  a  barrel  pack. 
It  Is  slightly  more  expensive  than  the  standard 
hamper,  and  also  requires  more  time  to  pack,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  smooth  face  layer  presents  a 
more  attractive  appearance  on  the  market. 

The  hamper  Is  less  expensive  than  the  box  or  the 
barrel,  and  Is  easy  to  pack  and  handle.    It  Is  not  a 
very  rigid  package,  and  for  that  reason  Is  not  very 
well  adapted  to  systems  of  marketing  that  require 
long  shipments  and  frequent  handling  or  reloading 
of  cars  and  trucks*   The  hamper  Is  a  very  ixsef ul  pack- 
age for  the  storage  of  apples,  since  It  allows  better 
ventilation  than  the  barrel,  or  the  box,  a  very 
Important  consideration  when  dealing  with  varieties 
that  are  susceptible  to  scald. 

The  Round  Bushel  Basket  -  known  In  some  places 
as  the  Michigan  bushel.  Is  now  used  more  extensively 
than  the  hamper  In  many  districts.   The  package  Itself 
costs  a  trifle  more  than  the  hamper,  but  It  Is  cheaper 
to  pack  and  prepare  for  shipment.   Furthermore,  the 
round  bushel  Is  more  rigid  than  the  hamper,  thus 
It  will  stand  more  rough  handling  without  breaking. 
One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  the  round 
bixshel  over  the  hamper  Is  the  fact  that  being  wider, 
and  not  so  deep.  It  displays  the  fruit  to  better 
advantage,  thus  making  It  command  a  higher  price* 
The  round  bixshel  Is  also  used  very  extensively  as  a 
shipping  package  for  peaches. 

Special  Packages  for  Certain  Markets 

Many  styles  of  baskets  and  boxes  In  addition  to 
those  already  described  are  used  In  marketing  apples. 

The  Boston  Bushel  Box  -  Is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  marketing  package  for  apples  In  all  sec- 
tions of  New  England  that  are  affected  by  the  Boston 
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market.    It  is  a  box  16^  Inches  square  and  7  inches 
deep  that  readily  lends  itself  to  the  marketing  of 
apples  and  pears,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  vegetables. 

The  Five«-eighths  Bushel  Basket  -  occupies  the 
same  place  in  the  Philadelphia  market,  as  a  package 
in  which  apples  and  vegetables  are  marketed,  as  the 
Boston  bushel  box  holds  in  the  markets  of  central 
and  eastern  New  England. 

Fibre  board  packages  for  the  marketing  of  apples 
are  being  used  more  extensively  every  year,  particu- 
larly where  the  fruit  is  shipped  direct  from  the 
grower  to  the  consumer.   Such  packages  are  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  as  far  as  large  shipments  to 
wholesale  markets  are  concerned,  but  will  probably 
come  into  more  general  use  as  time  goes  on. 


FIGURE  1.    THE  GEORGIA  CARRIER 

First  till  from  left:  round  peaches  7  inches  in  circumference 
Second  till  from  left:  oval  peaches  7  inches  in  circumference 
Third  till  from  left:  oval  peaches  7H  inches  in  circumference 

The  Georgia  Carrier  -  This  crate  holds  the  same 
place  as  a  marketing  package  for  peaches  that  the 
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box  holds  for  apples.    It  is  generally  recognized 
as  an  excellent  package  in  which  to  narket  the  better 
grades  of  fruit.    The  package  itself  is  more  expens- 
ive»  and  it  costs  more  to  pack  peaches  in  carriers 
than  it  does  in  round  bushels,  thereby  making  it 
essential  that  the  fruit  coBBsnd  a  higher  price 
when  it  reaches  the  market.    The  standard  Georgia 
carrier  is  22  inches  long»  11  inches  wide  and  lOH 
inches  deep,  inside  measure.    It  holds  six  till  bas- 
kets each  having  a  capacity  of  four  quarts.  The 
advantages  of  the  Georgia  carrier  as  a  shipping 
package  are  as  follows : 

1.  Heat,  light,  and  durable 

2.  Can  be  easily  packed  and  loaded  into  trucks  or 


S.  Easily  handled,  yet  too  heavy  to  be  thrown  and 
caught,  a  common  practice  when  handling 
lighter  packages  . 

4.  Displays  the  fruit  to  good  advantage,  thus 
presenting  an  attractive  appearance  on  the 
market. 

5.  Not  easily  opened,  unless  actually  cut  or 
broken 

6.  The  fruit  may  be  examined  without  disturb- 
ing the  pack  and  the  approximate  number  of 
specimens  readily  determined. 


Success  in  the  marketing  of  fruit  and  other 
farm  products  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  the  care 
exercises  in  establishing  and  maintaining  uniform 
grades.   Without  standard,  uniform  grades  the  bot- 
tom drops  out  of  the  most  elaborate  marketing  plan. 
The  *big  four"  of  marketing,  namely,  to  organize, 
standardize,  advertise,  and  merchandise,  all  depend 
for  success  on  a  product  that  is  imif ormly  and 
honestly  packed  and  graded. 


cars 
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Too  many  fruit  growers,  particularly  those  in 
the  East  who  market  a  large  part  of  their  fruit  in 
barrels,  hampers,  and  round  bushels  think  of  sizing 
and  grading  as  synonymous  terms,  where,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  grading  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
separating  of  the  fruit  into  a  number  of  different 
sizes. 

Color  and  condition  should  always  be  considered 
along  with  size  in  establishing  grades  and  standards 
for  apples  and  peaches.    In  other  words,  every 
package  of  apples  or  peaches  of  a  certain  grade  should 
contain  fruit  that  is  uniform  in  size,  color,  and 
condition. 

If  the  fruit  in  one  crate  of  peaches  marked 
"extra  fancy*  is  not  the  same  as  the  fruit  in  an- 
other crate  bearing  the  same  mark,  the  whole  scheme 
of  advertising  and  merchandising  that  fruit  is 
doomed  to  fail  from  the  very  start.    A  trade  name  or 
brand  should  designate  a  uniform  grade  of  good  fruit, 
otherwise  the  advertising  of  that  particular  brand 
will  do  more  harm  than  good. 


Figure  2. 


Lack  of  uniformity  in  grradingr  as  to  size 
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The  Mechanical  Slger 

The  BCSt  efficient  method  of  grading  apples 
and  peaches  is  through  the  employment  of  intelligent 
labor,  working  in  conjunction  with  mechanical  sizing 
machinery.    It  is  possible  and  entirely  practical 
to  sepcurate  a  given  lot  of  fruit  into  a  number  of 
different  sizes  by  running  it  over  a  mechanical  sizer.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  soft  and 
blemished  fruit  from  that  which  is  sound,  and  the 
grading  of  the  fruit  on  a  color  basis,  is  beyond 
the  machine  and  must  be  done  by  human  hands  and  eyes. 

Conditions  That  Govern  Grade 

The  number  of  grades  to  make,  together  with  the 
requirements  of  each  grade,  depends  in  a  large  meas- 
ure on  the  general  character  of  the  fruit,  the  type  of 
package  used,  and  the  market.    Under  some  condi- 
tions, it  may  be  more  economical  to  pack  and  market 
fruit  orchard  run  than  to  divide  it  into  a  number  of 
grades.    This  would  only  apply  where  the  fruit  was 
quite  uniform  in  size,  color,  and  condition.    It  is 
desirable  to  make  more  sizes  for  apples  to  be 
marketed  in  boxes  than  is  the  case  if  the  basket  or 
barrel  is  the  mcurketing  package. 

The  same  relation  exists  between  the  round 
bushel  and  the  Georgia  carrier  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  peaches.    However,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  make  the  size  variation  too  great  within  the 
same  package,  even  though  the  fruit  on  the  face 
correctly  represents  the  contents. 

Apples  marketed  in  baskets  and  barrels  should 
be  divided  into  quarter  inch  sizes,  although  half 
inch  sizes  are  often  used.    Size  in  each  case  should 
be  determined  by  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
apple  taken  at  right  angles  to  a  line  running  from 
the  stem  to  the  blossom  end.    The  size  of  apples, 
packed  in  boxes,  is  indicated  by  the  number  of 
apples  in  the  box,  rather  than  by  transverse  diameter. 
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IIETHODS  OF  PACKING  APPLES 


The  Barrel  Pack 

Facing  -  This  consists  in  placing  a  layer  of 
apples  on  the  face  end  of  the  bcurrel  in  concentric 
rings.    The  apples  should  touch  each  other  as  far  as 
possible  without  leaving  any  large  spaces.  The 
fruit  on  the  face  of  the  barrel  should  represent 
the  grade  of  fruit  in  the  entire  package.    If  there 
is  any  variation  in  the  size  of  the  apples  selected 
for  the  face,  the  smaller  specimens  should  be  placed 
in  the  outside  ring  and  the  large  ones  in  the  second 
ring.    The  inner  ring  should  have  one,  three,  or 
four  apples  slightly  larger  than  those  in  the  second 
ring.    It  is  a  mistake  to  finish  the  face  with  one 
very  large  or  very  small  apple.   Furthermore,  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  patch  a  face  by  turning 
one  or  two  apples  on  the  side  in  order  to  make  a  tight 
pack. 

In  arranging  the  apples  in  the  face  layer,  it 
is  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  difference  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  transverse  diameters  of 
each  apple.    In  other  words,  if  a  certain  ring  is 
Just  short  of  being  full,  it  can  usually  be  filled 
by  turning  a  number  of  apples  so  that  the  larger 
diameters  are  in  line  in  the  circle.    On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  is  not  quite  room  for  the  last  apple 
in  a  certain  ring,  space  may  be  made  by  turning  a 
number  of  apples  so  that  the  smaller  diameters  come 
m  line  with  the  circle. 

After  the  face  is  complete,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
place  an  apple  with  the  colored  side  down  over  each 
space  between  the  facers.    A  basket  of  apples  is  then 
poured  in  carefully  without  disturbing  any  of  the 
fruit  in  the  face  or  second  layer. 

Filling  and  Racking  -  A  basket  with  a  swinging 
handle  should  be  used  to  fill  the  barrel  in  order  that 
it  may  be  lowered  into  the  barrel  to  the  surface  of 
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the  fruit  alread7  in  plaoe  and  gently  tilted  so  as 
to  empty  its  contents  with  a  mini  mm  amount  of 
bruising.  The  fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
even  a  few  inches,  since  it  takes  a  comparatively 
short  drop  to  cause  a  bruise  that  will  affect  the 
keeping  quality  of  an  apple  and  in  many  cases  start 
decay. 

After  each  basket  of  fruit  is  placed  in  the 
barrel  t  it  should  be  looked  over  in  order  to  detect 
and  remove  any  specimens  that  are  not  up  to  grade. 

The  barrel  should  also  be  racked  after  each  basket 
of  fruit  is  in  place.   Racking  consists  of  a  quick, 
sharp t  shake  of  the  barrel  from  side  to  side  on  a 
solid  foundation.    The  object  is  to  settle  the  apples 
into  place  and,  therefore,  any  slow,  swinging  motion 
that  would  tend  to  throw  the  fruit  from  one  side  of 
the  barrel  to  the  other  should  be  avoided*  Racking 
barrels  on  the  ground,  or  on  an  ordinary  floor,  is 
not  satisfactory  since  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
give  or  elasticity  that  makes  the  operation  less 
effective.    It  is  important  that  the  barrel  be 
racked  after  each  basket  of  fruit  is  in  place,  since 
the  same  result  will  not  be  accomplished  by  putting 
in  two  or  three  baskets  of  fruit  and  then  racking. 
Racking  is  a  very  important  feature  of  barrel  pack- 
ing, and  should  not  be  done  in  a  careless  manner. 

Tailing  the  Barrel  -  The  process  of  tailing  a 
barrel  is  the  most  severe  test  of  a  good  packer. 
It  consists  of  arranging  the  last  two  or  more  layers 
of  apples  so  that  they  will  be  fairly  level  and  not 
come  above  the  top  of  the  chime.    The  b€ise  for  the  tail 
layers  is  made  by  racking  the  barrel  with  a  follower 
held  firmly  on  the  apples.   A  follower  is  a  circular 
piece  of  plank  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  a 
barrel  head  and  padded  on  one  side.    The  racking  of 
the  barrel  with  the  follower  in  place  leaves  a  com- 
paratively level  surface  of  apples  on  which  the  tail 
layers  are  placed. 
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The  test  of  good  tailing  is  to  have  the  apples 
in  the  last  two  layers  so  tight  and  even  that  the  head 
will  exert  the  same  pressure  on  each  exposed  apple. 
A  common  fault  with  unskilled  packers  is  to  allow 
a  few  apples  to  project  above  the  others.  This 
condition  not  only  results  in  uneven  pressure  all 
through  the  barrel,  but  causes  the  projecting 
apples  to  be  crushed,  while  the  others  receive  in- 
sufficient pressure.    The  aim  should  be  to  have 
equal  pressure  upon  every  apple  in  the  last  layer. 
Many  claim  that  the  apples  should  project  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  chime  before  the 
head  is  pressed  on,  while  others  claim  that  any 
projection  above  the  chime  is  unnecessary. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  racking,  while  the  barrel 
is  being  packed  usually  determines  the  height  to 
which  it  should  be  filled.    In  other  words,  a  barrel 
that  has  been  thoroughly  racked  will  not  require  so 
much  pressing  as  one  in  which  the  fruit  is  rather 
loose.    loo  much  pressing  bruises  the  fruit  to  such 
an  extent  that  rot  soon  develops,  causing  a  slack 
pack  and  other  difficulties. 

The  Box  Pack 

The  packing  of  apples  in  boxes  requires  more 
care  and  skill  than  the  average  barrel  pack.   The  fruit 
must  be  carefully  graded,  both  as  to  size  and  color,  in 
order  to  insure  an  attractive  package  of  uniform 
fruit.    Many  retailers  prefer  the  boxed  apple  to  the 
Ifttrreled  apple,  because  the  fruit  is  so  uniformly 
graded  to  size  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
exact  number  of  apples  in  each  box.  Furthermore, 
the  dealer  knows  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  make  an  attractive  box  pack  unless 
the  fruit  is  uniform  in  size  throughout  the  entire 
package.    It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  apples 
cannot  be  marketed  profitably  in  boxes,  unless  the 
fruit  is  clean  and  attractive,  uniformly  graded, 
and  properly  packed.   Any  attempt  to  market  inferior 
fruit  in  boxes  is  bound  to  result  in  failure. 
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Styles  of  Pack  -  The  staxidard  pack  for  the  boxed 
apple  is  the  diagonal  pack  in  which  no  two  apples 
are  placed  directly  above  one  another.    The  diagonal 
pack  Includes  two  conmon  types ;  namely,  the  2-2  and 
the  S-2.    The  pack  used  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
apples.    The  3«-2  pack  will  acconmodate  apples  from 
8  inches  to  9  1/2  inches  in  lateral  circumference, 
and  the  2-2  pack  will  accommodate  apples  from  9  3/4 
inches  to  11  inches  in  circumference. 

Occasionally,  the  straight  or  square  pack  is 
used,  but  it  has  been  almost  entirely  discarded  in 
favor  of  the  diagonal  pack.    The  diagonal  pack  has 
a  wide  range  of  adaptability,  since  it  will  accommo- 
date over  20  different  sizes  in  the  standard  apple 
box. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  apples 
per  box,  the  number  of  layers,  the  number  of  apples 
per  layer,  and  the  style  of  pack  to  use  in  packing 
apples  of  any  given  size: 


TABLE  I.      CLASSIFICATION  OF  BOX  PACKS 


Ho.  of 
Apples 
Per  Box 

No.  of 

Layers 

No.  of 
Apples 
Per  Layer 

Style 

of 
Pack 

48 

4 

12 

2-2 

56 

4 

14 

2-2 

64 

4 

16 

2-2 

72 

4 

18 

2-2 

80 

4 

20 

2-2 

88 

4 

22 

2-2 

96 

4 

24 

2-2 

104 

4 

26 

2-2 

112 

4 

28 

2-2 

125 

5 

25 

3-2 

138 

5 

1-5-5  28 

3-2 

2-4  27 

150 

5 

30 

3-2 

163 

5 

1-3-5  33 

3-2 

2-4  32 

175 

5 

35 

3-2 

188 

5 

1-3-6  38 

3-2 

2-4  37 

200 

5 

40 

3-2 
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The  2-2  pack  is  started  by  placing  two  apples  at 
one  end  of  the  box,  one  in  the  corner  and  the  other 
Just  half  way  between  the  first  apple,  and  the  opposite 
comer.    These  two  apples  are  held  in  position  by  the 
left  hand,  while  the  third  and  fourth  apples  are 
placed  in  position.    li  is  important  that  the  space 
between  the  first  apple  and  the  opposite  side  of  the 
box  be  evenly  divided  by  the  second  apple  to  insure 
the  proper  alignment  for  the  rest  of  the  box.  After 
the  correct  alignment  is  once  secured  by  proper  plac- 
ing the  first  four  apples,  the  balance  of  the  layer 
is  easily  completed  by  placing  the  apples  so  that  they 
will  be  in  diagonal  rows. 

The  second  layer  is  started  by  placing  two 
apples  directly  over  the  spaces  between  the  first 
two  apples  in  the  first  layer.    The  same  procedure 
is  followed  throughout  the  entire  box,  each  apple 
being  placed  in  the  depression  formed  by  three 
or  more  apples  in  the  layer  below« 

To  start  the  3-2  pack,  three  apples  are  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  box,  one  in  each  corner »  with  the 
third  Just  half  way  between  the  two.    Two  apples  are 
then  placed  in  the  spaces  provided  by  the  first  three, 
each  projecting  about  one-half  its  diameter,  thus 
creating  a  new  set  of  three  spaces*    Apples  are 
placed  in  these  spaces,  each  projecting  about  on-half 
its  diameter,  thus  creating  another  set  of  two  spaces^ 
This  procedure  is  continued  until  the  entire  layer  is 
completed. 

The  second  layer  of  the  3-2  pack  is  Just  the  re- 
verse of  the  first  in  order  that  the  apples  may  fit 
into  the  depressions  between  the  fruits  in  the 
first  layer.    Therefore,  the  second  layer  will 
star^  with  two  apples  because  the  start  of  the  first 
layer  leaves  two  depressions.    The  third  and  fifth 
layers  will  be  Just  like  the  first,  and  the  fourth 
layer  like  the  second. 

Alignment  and  Compactness  -  It  is  essential  in 
box  packing  to  maintain  the  proper  alignment  and 
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ooBpaotness.    This  is  relatively  easy  if  the  fruit 
has  been  properly  graded  to  size«   The  lateral  rows 
should  be  kept  even  as  the  packing  of  each  layer  pro- 
ceeds, in  order  that  the  coiiq;>anion  rows  may  reach  the 
end  of  the  box  at  the  saae  tine.   Failure  to  do  this 
indicates  that  undersized  or  oversized  apples  are 
present  in  one  or  nore  rows  which  must  be  replaced 
with  specinens  of  normal  size  in  order  that  the 
layer  may  be  compact  and  the  alignment  maintained. 


Fifirure  3.    Packed  crate,  showinsr  proper  bulge  of  cover 


Bulge  -  The  fruit  should  be  packed  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  surface  of  the  face  layer  will  be  convex 
from  end  to  end,  with  the  highest  point  in  the  center 
of  the  box.    There  should  be  an  equal  amoimt  of  bulge, 
preferably  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  box,  after  the  cover  is  in  place. 
The  Spring  of  the  top  and  bottom  take  up  the  slack  in 
transit  and  storage,  thus  keeping  the  pack  firm. 
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Height  of  Ends  -  The  ends  of  the  top  layer  should 
be  flush  with  the  top  of  the  box.  If  the  fruit  is 
too  low,  the  pack  will  be  slack  and  if  too  high  the 
end  apples  will  be  crushed  or  badly  bruised. 


Paper  liners  should  be  used  in  all  apple  boxes. 
The  cost  is  slight,  and  they  add  materially  to  the 
appearance  of  the  package.   Lining  paper  may  be 
purchased  in  sheets  cut  to  fit  the  standard  apple 
box,  two  sheets  being  required  for  each  box.  One 
liner  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  box,  so  that  it 
laps  over  the  bottom  slightly  with  a  fold  in  the  lower 
comers  to  allow  for  the  bulge,  and  prevent  the 
paper  from  tearing  when  the  cover  is  pressed  on  and 
nailed.    Each  liner  should  also  be  wide  enough  to  lap 
at  least  half  way  across  the  top  of  the  box,  when  it 
is  packed  full  of  fruit. 

All  fruit  packed  in  boxes  should  be  wrapped  in 
paper,  out  to  a  convenient  size.    The  standard  size  in 
common  use  is  10  x  10.    For  apples  that  pack  64  to 
the  box  or  less,  12  x  12  paper  will  be  more  desirable, 
while  a  9  X  9  size  will  be  large  enough  for  apples  that 
pack  more  than  175  to  the  box.    It  is  important  to 
use  a  quality  of  paper  that  will  not  tear  easily  and 
which  at  the  same  time  is  soft  and  easy  to  handle. 

Apple  wrappers  treated  with  a  special  colorless 
and  tasteless  oil  are  now  being  used  extensively 
because  of  their  beneficial  action  in  connection 
with  the  control  of  apple  scald.    Oil  treated  wrap- 
pers are  only  slightly  more  expensive  than  the  im- 
treated,  and  are  highly  desirable  for  the  wrapping 
of  fruit  that  is  going  to  be  held  in  storage  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time« 


The  packing  of  apples  or  peaches  in  round  bushel 
baskets  is  a  comparatively  simple  operation,  com- 
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pared  to  the  packing  of  a  box  or  a  Georgia  carrier. 
Hevertheless,  It  requires  considerable  skill  and 
practice  to  put  up  a  neat,  attractive  pack. 

The  Bost  conmon  style  of  pack  used  for  the 
round  bushel  Is  the  Jumble  pack  with  the  top  layer 
faced.    In  this  pack,  the  basket  Is  filled  almost 
level  full  with  frequent  racking  to  settle  the  fruit, 
and  Insure  a  solid  base  for  the  face  layer.   A  follow^ 
er  slightly  cone  shaped,  and  of  a  size  that  will 
readily  fit  Inside  the  rim  of  the  bctsket  Is  then  held 
In  place,  and  the  basket  thoroughly  racked  or 
lifted  up  a  few  Inches  and  brought  down  with  some 
force  on  a  solid  bench  or  block. 

This  operation  leaves  the  fruit  slightly  higher 
In  the  center  of  the  basket  than  It  Is  toward  the 
edge,  a  condition  that  Is  very  desirable  to  have  before 
the  face  layer  Is  started.    The  face  layer  Is  then 
put  In  place,  the  most  common  method  being  to  make  a 
coflQ>lete  ring  of  fruit  Just  Inside  the  rim  of  the 
basket,  and  follow  this  with  other  rings,  until  the 
entire  layer  Is  In  place.    The  fruit  In  the  outside 
layer  of  the  face  should  be  Just  even  with  or  very 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  basket,  with  each  suc- 
ceeding ring  slightly  higher  with  the  highest  point 
at  the  center.    This  results  In  a  bulge  to  the  cover 
when  It  Is  put  In  place  which  should  Insure  a  full 
rather  than  a  slack  package  when  It  reaches  the 
market. 

In  some  cases  the  round  bushel  Is  ring  packed  all 
the  way  through  from  the  bottom.    This  makes  a  very 
neat,  attractive  pack,  but  the  additional  expense  Is 
not  worth  while  imless  the  fruit  is  very  large,  or  par- 
ticularly fancy.    One  of  the  chief  problems  in  put- 
ting up  such  a  pack  is  to  have  the  face  layer  at  Just 
the  right  height.    In  some  cases  it  will  be  too  high, 
and  in  other  cases  too  low,  both  undesirable  condi- 
tions that  must  be  corrected  if  the  fruit  Is  to 
arrive  at  its  destination  in  good  condition. 
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THE  BUSHEL  HAMPER 


The  standard  bushel  hamper  Is  packed  very  much 
like  the  round  bushel  basket,  while  the  loose  bottom 
hamper  is  packed  like  the  barrel.    The  common 
style  of  pack  is  the  Jumble  pack  with  the  face  layer 
ring  packed*    Apples  marketed  in  hampers  are 
rarely  ring  packed  all  the  way  through,  the  extra 
expense  seldom  being  Justified. 


The  same  principles  apply  to  the  packing  of 
peaches  that  have  been  described  for  apples. 
Peaches  graded  so  that  the  specimens  in  any  one 
package  are  imif  orm  in  size  and  color  can  be  marketed 
to  better  advantage  than  ungraded  fruit.    A  well 
packed,  attractive  package  of  peaches  demands  a 
higher  price  than  fruit  that  is  improperly  graded 
and  packed.    Peaches  as  a  rule  do  not  stand  shipment 
as  well  as  apples,  thereby  making  grading  and 
packing  of  the  utmost  importance  and  essential 
factors  in  successful  marketing. 

The  Georgia  Carrier 

Arrangement  and  Style  of  Pack  -  The  standard 
pack  for  the  Georgia  peach  carrier  is  the  same  as  the 
standard  pack  for  box  apples ;  namely,  the  diagonal 
pack  in  which  one  fruit  does  not  rest  directly  over 
another.    The  only  difference  is  that  in  the  apple 
box  the  fruit  is  packed  in  the  box  itself,  while  in 
the  Georgia  carrier  the  fruit  is  packed  into 
four  quart  tills,  six  of  which  go  into  each  crate  or 
carrier. 

In  packing  the  fruit  into  these  tills  the  arrange- 
ment is  similar  to  that  used  in  packing  boxes.  The 
2-1,  2-2,  and  3-2  packs  will  accommodate  fruit  of 
almost  any  size.    The  2-2  pack  illustrated  in  Figure 
1  will  handle  all  peaches  from  about  six  and  three- 
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porting  the 

Ihe  nec 
practicalls 
constantly 
eqiiipaent  1: 
schedules  c 
extensivelj 
and  vegetal 
boxed  apple 

While  i 
in  transpoi 
fundafflenta: 
around  the 
the  qualiti 
correctly 
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mlf  ormly  good  as  to  quality  and 

id  a  x*ead7  sale,  while  fruit  of 
iJDDpx*operly  or  dishonestly 
*tlie  be-tter  class  of  buyers. 

beX  on  a  good  package  of  fruit 
-tlie  grower,  while  a  label  on 

x±%  Is  a  good  thing  for  the  buyer. 

e  neat,  attractive,  and  dis- 

lie  greatest  value. 

e  Georgia  carrier  usually  have 
I  In  addition  to  such  marks  as 
distinguish  grade,  variety,  style 
•    Labels  for  barrels  and  baskets. 
,  are  usually  placed  on  the  face 
the  pad  or  cover. 

TRAMSPORTATIOH 

df  packaged  apples  and  peaches  in 
a  most  important  step  in  the  mar- 
products.    Detailed  methods  of 
lly  discussed  in  Lesson  5.    It  is 
the  tiers  of  boxes  or  barrels  be 
\  and  that  the  cars  used  for  trans- 
roducts  are  precooled. 

uid  probable  car  requirements  of 
9ry  state  and  district  are  kept 
mind  b7  the  carriers.  Additional 
been  provided,  definite  running 
iblished,  and  many  box  cars  have  been 
luipped  for  the  transporting  of  fruit 
s%  Efficient  storage-in-transit  for 
ia3  been  secured  by  the  wholesale  trade. 

is  necessary  to  take  extra  precautions 
mg  apples  and  peaches,  in  reality  the 
factor  that  determines  price  centers 
^em  of  grading  and  packing  in  order  that 
of  the  product  merchandised  may  be 
ientified. 


\SKETLBa  AFTImEI 


QUSSTIONS  FOR 

Am  soon  as  70a  hare 
otait  your  antvers  to  1 
II.,  for  gradiog  or  cor 

de  mot  fail  to  vrite 
Iilalj  on  each  set  of  aj 
»tt«r  of  the  lesson ,  sue 
pMtioB  in  foil  beforo  1 
IBS  your  answer  to  the  1 
f  X3«  hare  one. 

Answer  all  qnestions. 
gnxnst  jon. 

How  is  mattirit 

I.  Give  seven  oi 
fruit  package 

II.  Hame  the  advai 
standard  apple 

?•  Why  is  the  Geo 
nized  as  the  iq 
ketixig  peaches 

a«  What  is  the 
b*  What  do  you 
and  facing? 

n.      Ei^lain  brief I3 

ni«  What  determines 
pack  adopted  to] 

III.  Why  is  it  import 
bear  distisctlvi 

!•  What  is  the  cooo] 
in  the  bushel 

:.       What  are  the 

box  used  in  marj^ 
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S  AND  VEGETABLES  LESSON  19 


i  this  lesson,  answer  these  questions  and 
lean  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Chicago, 


lame,  address,  and  matriculation  number 
you  send.     Be  sure  to  give  the  number  or 
aumber  of  each  question  answered.    Write  the 
Z  the  answer.    Be  brief  and  explicit.  Con- 
i  indicated,  if  possible.    Use  a  typewriter, 

any  are  omitted,  the  omission  will  count 


indicated  in  apples  and  peaches? 
the  requirements  of  a  good 

itages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
b  box« 

orgia  carrier  generally  recog- 
most  desirable  crate  for  mar- 

»s? 

e  standard  pack  for  the  box  apple? 
»u  understand  by  tailing,  racking. 


)tlj  the  2-2  pack. 

.nes  the  style  and  arrangement  of 
I  for  fxoiit  of  various  grades? 

iportant  that  fruit  packages  should 
olive  labels? 

common  paok  used  in  placing  apples 
lel  hamper? 

le  dimensions  of  the  standard  apple 
1  marketing  Western  apples? 
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